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Physiology  of  the  Motor  Apparatus. 


291.  [CILIARY  MOTION— PIGMENT  CELLS.— (a)  Muscular  Movement.— 

By  far  the  greatest  number  of  the  movements  occurring  in  our  bodies  is  accom- 
plished through  the  agency  of  muscular  fibre,  which,  when  it  is  excited  by  a 
stimulus,  contracts,  i.e.,  it  forcibly  shortens,  and  thus  brings  its  tAvo  ends  nearer 
together,  while  it  bulges  to  a correspondmg  extent  laterally.  In  muscle  the  con- 
traction takes  place  in  a definite  direction.] 

[(i)  Amoeboid  Movement. — Motion  is  also  exhibited  by  colourless  blood- 
corpuscles,  lymph-corpuscles,  leucocytes,  and  some  other  corpuscles.  In  these 
structures  we  have  examples  of  amoeboid  movement  (§  9),  which  is  movement  in 
an  indefinite  direction.] 

[(c)  Ciliary  Movement. — There  is  also  a peculiar  form  of  movement,  known  as 
ciliary  movement.  There  is  a gradual  transition  between  these  different  forms  of 
movement.  The  cilia  Avhich  are  attached  to  the  ciliated  epithelium  are  the  motor 
agents  (fig.  364).] 

[Ciliated  epithelium — where  found. — In  the  nasal  mucous  membrane,  except  the  olfactory 
region  ; the  cavities  accessory  to  the  nose  ; the  upper  half  of  the  pharynx,  Eustachian  tube, 
larynx,  trachea,  and  bronchi  ; in  the  uterus,  except  the  lower  half  of  the  cervix  ; Fallopian 
tubes  ; vasa  eflerentia  to  the  lower  end  of  epididymis  ; ventricles  of  brain  (child)  ; and  the 
central  canal  of  the  spinal  cord.] 


[The  cilia  are  flattened  blade-like  or  hair-like  appendages  attached  to  the  free 
■ ■ ■ inch  in  length,  and  are  apparently  homo- 
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They  are  about  aow 
and  structureless.  They  are 
jilanted  upon  a clear  non-contractile 
disc  on  the  free  end  of  the  cell,  and 
some  observers  state  that  they  pass 
tlirougli  the  disc  to  become  continuous 
with  the  protojilasm  of  the  cell,  or  Avith 
tlie  plexus  of  fibrils  Avliich  pervades  tire 
protoiilasiu,  so  that  by  some  oliservers 
they  are  regarded  as  prolongations  of 
tlie  intra-epithelial  plexus  of  fibrils. 

They  are  specially  modified  parts  of 
an  epitlielial  cell,  and  are  contractile 
and  elastic.  They  are  colourle.ss,  tolerably  stroii 
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Ciliated  epithelium 


^ , not  tinged  by  staining  reagents, 
and  are  po.ssessed  of  considerable  rigidity  and  flexibility.  They  are  alAA'ays  con- 
nected Avith  the  protoplasm  of  cells,  and  are  never  outgroAvths  of  the  solid  cell 
membranes.  There  may  be  10  to  20  cilia  distributed  uniformly  on  the  free  surface 
of  a cell  (fig,  364).] 


[In  tlio  largo  ciliated  cells  in  the  intestine  of  some  molluscs  (mussel),  the  cilia  iierforatc  the 
clear  rofractile  disc,  Avhich  appears  to  consist  of  small  globules — basal  pieces — united  by  their 
edge,  .so  that  a cilium  seems  to  spring  from  each  of  these,  Avliile  continued  downwards  into  the 
protoplasm  of  the  cell,  but  not  attached  to  the  nucleus,  there  is  a single  varicose  fibril — I’ootlet, 
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.and  the  leash  of  these  librils  passes  through  the  substance  of  the  cell  and  may  unite  towards  its 
lower  tailed  extremity  (Engclviann).] 

Ciliary  motion  may  be  studied  in  the  gill  of  a mussel,  a small  part  of  the  gill 
being  teased  in  sea  loatev  ; or  the  hard  palate  and  oesophagus  of  a frog,  newly  killed, 
may  be  scraped  and  the  scraping  examined  in  | p.c.  salt  solution.  The  whole  of 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog’s  palate  and  oesophagus  may  be  examined.  In 
this  case  the  particles  moved  by  the  cilia  are  carried  towards  the  stomach.  On 
analysing  the  movement,  all  the  cilia  Avill  be  observed  to  execute  a regular, 
periodic,  to  and  fro  rhythmical  movement  in  a ])lane  usually  vertical  to  the  surface 
of  the  cells,  the  direction  of  the  movement  being  parallel  to  the  long  axis  of  the 
organ.  The  appearance  presented  by  the  movements  of  the  cilia  is  sometimes 
described  asala.shing  movement,  or  like  a field  of  corn  moved  by  the  wind.  Each 
vibration  of  a cilium  consists  of  a rapid  forward  movement  or  flexion,  the  tip  mov- 
ing more  than  the  base,  and  a slower  backward  movement,  the  cilium  again 
straightening  itself.  The  forward  movement  is  at  least  t\\dce  as  rapid  as  the  baclc- 
ward  movement.  The  amplitude  of  the  movement  varies  according  to  the  kind 
of  cell  and  other  conditions,  being  less  when  the  cells  are  about  to  die,  but  it  is 
the  same  for  all  the  cilia  attached  to  one  cell,  and  is  seldom  more  than  20°  to  50°. 
There  is  a certain  periodicity  in  their  movement — in  the  frog  they  contract  about 
12  times  per  second.  The  result  of  the  rapid  forward  movement  is  that  the 
surromiding  fluid,  and  any  particles  it  may  contain,  are  moved  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  cilia  bend.  All  the  cilia  of  adjoining  cells  do  not  move  at  once,  but  in 
reo-ular  succession,  the  movement  travelling  from  one  'cell  to  the  other,  but  how 
this  co-ordination  is  brought  about  we  do  not  know.  At  least  it  is  quite  inde- 
pendent of  the  nervous  system,  as  ciliary  movement  goes  on  in  isolated  cells,  and 
in  man  it  has  been  observed  in  the  trachea  two  days  after  death.  [Kraft  has  shown, 
in  the  case  of  the  frog,  that  when  the  ciliated  cells  of  the  palate  are  stimuKted 
mechanically  the  condition  of  excitation  is  more  readily  propagated  in  a longitudinal 
direction  towards  the  stomach  than  laterally  or  towards  the  mouth,  so  that  its 
excitability  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  most  marked  in  the  direction  of  its  physio- 
logical activity.  The  co-ordination  seems  to  depend  on  the  transference  of  the  con- 
dition of  excitement  of  the  cells,  in  this  case  from  higher  to  lower  placed  cells.] 

[Conditions  for  Ciliary  Movement. — In  order  that  ciliary  movement  may  go  on, 
it  is  essential  that  (1)  the  cilia  be  comiected  with  part  of  a cell ; (2)  moisture  ; (3) 
oxygen  be  present ; and  (4)  the  temperature  be  within  certain  limits.] 

lA  ciliated  epithelial  cell  is  a good  e.vample  of  the  physiological  division  of  labour.  It  is 
derived  from  a cell  which  originally  held  motor,  automatic,  and  nutritive  functions  all  combnied 
in  one  mass  of  protoplasm  ; but  in  the  fully  developed  cell,  the  nutritive  and  regulative  funcLons 
are  confined  to  the  protoplasm,  while  the  cilia  alone  are  contractile.  If  the  cilia  bo  sepal ated 
fmni  the  cell  they  no  longer  move.  If,  however,  a cell  be  divided  so  that  part  of  it  remain.s 
attached  to  the  cilia,  the  latter  still  move.  The  nucleus  is  not  essential  lor  this  act.  It  would 
seem  therefore,  that  though  the  cilia  are  contractile,  the  motor  impulse  probably  proceeds  from 
the  cell.  Each  cell  can  regulate  its  own  nutrition,  for  during  life  they  resist  the  entraiiee  ot 
certain  coloured  fluids.] 

rRffprt,  of  Keaffents  on  Ciliary  Motion. — Gentle  heat  accelerates  the  number 
and  intensity  of  the  movements,  cold  retards  them.  A temperature  of  45°  C. 
causes  coagulation  of  their  proteids,  makes  them  f7^]}™tly  rigid,  ^ 
just  in  the  same  way  as  it  acts  on  muscle,  causing  heat-stiffemng  (b  ^ > )• 

alkalies  may  cause 'them  to  contract  after  their  movement  is  arrested  or  nearly  so 
( Virrhoio),  and  any  current  of  fluid  in  fact  may  do  so.  Gilia  after  being  111  action 
for  a time  show  signs  of  fatigue  like  muscle.  It  imy  be,  as  111  muscle,  acid 
proteids  are  formed,  and  that  the  weak  alkali  neutralises  the  acid  fatigue- 
products.  Lister  showed  that  the  vapour  of  ether  and  chloroform  ainests  the 
movements  as  long  as  the  narcosis  lasts,  but  if  the  vapour  be  not  app bed  for  too 
a time,  the  dlia  may  begin  to  move  again.  The  prolonged  action  of  the 
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vapour  kills  tlieui.  As  yet  Ave  do  not  know  any  specific  poison  for  cilia — atropin, 
veratrin,  and  curare  acting  like  other  substances  Avith  the  same  endosmotic  equiv- 
alent {Engelmann).  Electrical  stimulation  seems  to  act  simultaneously  at  both 
poles  {Kraft).~\ 

[Functions  of  Cilia. — The  moving  cilia  jiropel  fluids  or  particles  along  the 
passages  AA-hich  they  line.  By  carrying  secretions  along  the  tubes  Avhich  they  line 
toAvards  Avhere  these  tubes  open  on  the  surface,  they  aid  in  excretion.  In  the  re- 
spiratory passages,  they  carry  outAvards,  along  the  bronchi  and  trachea,  the  mucus 
formed  by  the  mucous  glands  in  these  regions.  When  the  mucus  reaches  the 
larynx  it  is  either  SAvalloAved  or  coughed  up.  That  the  cilia  carry  particles  upAvards 
in  a spiral  direction  in  the  trachea  has  been  proved  by  actual  laryngoscopic  investi- 
gation, and  also  by  excising  a trachea  and  sprinkling  a coloured  poAvder  on  its 
mucous  membrane,  Avhen  the  coloured  particles  (Berlin  blue  or  charcoal)  are  sloAvly 
carried  toAvards  the  upper  end  of  the  trachea.  In  bronchitis  the  ciliated  epithelium 
is  shed,  and  hence  the  mucus  tends  to  accumulate  in  the  bronchi.  They  remove 
mucus  from  cavities  accessory  to  the  nose,  and  from  the  tympanum,  Avhile  the  ova, 
are  carried  partly  by  their  agency  from  the  ovary  along  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the 
uterus.  In  some  of  the  loAver  animals,  they  act  as  organs  of  locomotion,  and  in 
others  as  adjuvants  to  respiration,  by  creating  currents  of  Avater  in  the  region  of 
the  organs  of  respiration. 


Wm 


I'j/ 


[The  Force  of  Ciliary  Movement. — Wyman  and  BoAvditch  found  that  the  amount  of  avoiIc 
that  can  be  done  by  cilia  is  very  considerable.  The  work  was  estimated  by  the  weight  which 
a measured  surface  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  frog’s  hard  palate  was  able  to  carry  up  an 
inclined  plane  of  a definite  slope  in  a given  time.] 

[Pigment-cells  belong  to  the  group  of  contractile  tissues,  and  are  Avell  developed 
m the  frog,  and  many  other 
animals  Avhere  their  characters 
have  been  carefully  studied.  ^ 

They  are  generally  regarded  as  'I  \ 

comparable  to  branched  connec- 
tive-tissue corpuscles,  loaded 
Avith  pigmented  granules  of 
melanin.  The  pigmenhgranules 
may  be  diffused  in  the  cell,  or 
aggregated  around  the  nucleus; 
in  the  former  case,  the  skin  of 
tlie  frog  appears  dark  in  colour ; 
in  the  latter,  it  is  but  slightly 
pigmented  (fig.  365).] 

Conditions  affectmg  frog’s 
pigment-cells. — They  undergo 
marked  changes  of  shape  under 
various  influences.  If  the  motor- 
nerve  to  one  leg  of  a frog  be 
divided,  the  skin  of  the  leg  on  tliat  side  becomes  gradually  darker  in  colour  than 
the  intact  leg.  A similar  result  is  seen  in  the  curare  experiment,  Avhen  all  parts 
are  ligatured  except  the  nerve.  Local  applications  affect  the  state  of  diffusion  of 
the  pigment,  as  v.  Wittich  found  that  turpentine  or  electricity  caused  the  cells 
of  the  tree-frog  to  contract,  and  tlie  same  effect  is  produced  by  light.  In  Rana 
temporaria  local  irritation  has  little  effect,  but  light,  on  the  contrary,  has,  although 
the  effect  of  light  seems  to  be  brought  about  through  the  eye,  probably  by  a reflex 
mechanism  (^Lister).  A pale-coloured  frog,  put  in  a dark  place,  assumes,  after  a 
time,  a different  colour,  as  tlie  pigment  is  diffused  in  the  dark  ; but  if  it  be  exposed 
to  a bright  light  it  soon  becomes  pale  again.  The  same  phenomenon  may  bo  seen, 

36 


Pigment-cells  from  the  web  of  frog’s  foot ; a,  cell  with 
pigment-granules  diffused  ; 5,  granules  more  concen- 
trated ; c,  more  concentrated  still  ; d,  cells  with 
guanin-granules  {Stirling). 
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on  studying  the  web  of  a frog’s  leg  under  the  microscope.  The  marlced  variations 
of  colour — within  a certain  range — in  the  chameleon  is  due  to  the  condition  of 
the  pigment-cells  in  its  skin,  covered  as  they  are  by  epidermis,  containing  a thin 
stratum  of  air  (^SviicJce^.  AVhen  it  is  poisoned  with  strychnin,  its  whole  body  turns 
pale  5 if  it  be  ill,  its  body  becomes  spotted  in  a dendritic  fashion,  and  if  its 
cutaneous  nerves  be  divided,  the  area  supplied  by  the  nerve  changes  to  black.  The 
condition  of  its  skin,  therefore,  is  readily  affected  by  the  condition  of  its  nervous 
system,  for  psychical  excitement  also  alters  its  colour.  If  the  sympathetic  nerve 
in  the  neck  of  a turbot  be  divided,  the  skin  on  the  dorsal  part  of  the  head  becomes 
black.  It  is  well  known  that  the  colour  of  fishes  is  adapted  to  the  colour  of  their 
environment.  If  the  nerve  proceeding  from  the  stellate  ganglion  in  the  mantle  of 
a cuttle-fish  be  divided,  the  skin  on  one  half  of  the  body  becomes  pale.  The 
intra-epithelial  pigment-cells  of  the  membrane  lining  the  abdomen  and  those  of 
the  tail  in  the  salamander  undergo  division  by  mitosis.  At  first  the  processes  oi 
the  branched  cell  are  retracted,  the  nucleus  divides  by  mitosis,  but  at  first  the  pig- 
ment is  in  the  protoplasm  outside  the  chromatin  figure,  but  later  it  lies  between  the 
chromatin  loops,  while  in  the  dyaster  stage  it  is  all  accumulated  at  the  equator, 
but  none  occiu’S  withm  the  chromatin  figures  {Waldeyer,  Zimmermann)d\ 

[Guaninin  Cells.— Besides  the  pigment-cells  in  the  web  of  a frog’s  foot  (especially  in  Rana 
temporaria)  there  are  other  cells  which  contain  granules  of  guanin  (fig.  365,  d).  If  the  web  of 
a froD-’s  foot  be  mounted  in  Canada  balsam  and  examined  microscopically  between  crossed  Nicol  s 
prisins,  each  guauin-cell  is  seen  to  contain  numerous  very  strongly  doubly  refractive  granules  of 
guaiiin  (§  283).] 

292.  STRUCTTJEE  AND  ARRANGEMENT  OF  MUSCLES.— [Muscular 
Tissue  is  endowed  with  contractility,  so  that  when  it  is  acted  upon  by  certain  forms 
of  energy  or  stimuli,  it  contracts.  There  are  two  varieties  of  this  tissue — 

(1)  Striped,  striated  (or  volmitary) ; 

(2)  Non-striped,  smooth,  organic  (or  involuntary). 

Some  muscles  are  completely  under  the  control  of  the  will,  and  are  hence  called 
“voluntary,”  and  others  are  not  directly  subject  to  the  control  of  the  wiU,  and  are 
hence  called  “ involimtary ; ” the  former  are  for  the  most  part  striped,  and  the 
latter  non-striped  ] but  the  heart-muscle,  although  striped,  is  an  involuntary 
muscle.] 

1.  Striped  Muscles. — The  surface  of  a muscle  is  covered  with  a connective-tissue 
envelope  or  perimysium  externum,  from  which  septa,  carrying  blood-vessels  and 
nerves,  the  perimysium  internum,  pass  into  the  substance  of  the  muscle,  so  as  to 
divide  it  into  bundles  of  fibres  or  fasciculi,  which  are  fine  in  the  eye-muscles  and 
coarse  in  the  glutei.  In  each  such  com]iartment  or  mesh  there  lie  a number  of 
muscular  fibres  arranged  more  or  less  parallel  to  each  other.  [The  fibres  are  held 
together  by  delicate  connective-tissue  or  endomysium,  vdiicli  surrounds  groups  of 
the  fibres ; each  fibre  being,  as  it  were,  separated  from  its  neighbour  by  delicate 
fibrillar  connective-tissue.]  Each  muscular  fibre  is  surrounded  with  a rich  plexus 
of  capillaries  [which  form  an  elongated  mesh  work,  lying  between  adjacent  fibres, 
but  never  penetrating  the  fibres,  which,  however,  they  cross  (fig.  371).  In  a con- 
tracted muscle,  the  capillaries  may  be  slightly  sinuous  in  their  course,  but  vyhen  a 
muscle  is  on  the  stretch  these  curves  disappear.  The  capillaries  lie  m the 
endomysium,  and  near  them  are  lynip>hatics\  Each  muscular  fibre  receives  a nerve- 
fibre.  [Where  found. — Striped  muscular  fibres  occur  in  the  skeletal  muscles, 
heart,  diaphragm,  pharynx,  upi.)er  part  of  oesophagus,  muscles  of  the  middle  ear 
and  pinna,  the  true  sphincter  of  the  urethra,  and  external  anal  sphincter.] 

A muscular  fibre  (fig.  366, 1)  is  a more  or  less  cylindrical  or  pol3'gonal  fibre,  11 
to  67  /X  [■;,  to  in.]  in  diameter,  and  never  longer  than  3 to  4-  centimetres  [1 
to  1^  in.].  Within  short  muscles,  e.g.,  stapedius,  tensor  tympani,  or  the  short 


Fig.  366. 

Histology  of  musculai’  tissue.  1.  Diagi'am  of  part,  of  a striped  muscular  fibre  ; S,  sarcolenima  ; 
Q,  transverse  stripes  ; F,  librillre  ; K,  the  muscle-nuclei  ; N,  a nerve-fibre  entering  it  with 
«,  its  axis  cylinder  and  Kiihne  s motorial  end-plate,  e,  seen  in  profile  ; 2,  transverse  section  of 
part  of  a muscular  fibre, 'showing  Cohnheim’s  areas,  c ; 3,  isolated  muscular  fibrillfe  ; 4,  part 
of  an  insect’s  muscle  greatly  magnified  ; a,  Krause- Amici’s  line  limiting  the  muscular  cases  ; 
h,  the  doubly-refractive  substance  ; c,  Hensen’s  disc  ; d,  the  singly-refractive  substance  ; 
5,  fibres  cleaving  transversely  into  discs  ; 6,  muscular  fibre  from  the  heart  of  a frog  ; 7, 
development  of  a striped  muscle  from  a human  fcetus  at  the  third  month  ; 8,  9,  muscular 
fibres  of  the  heart ; c,  capillaries  ; h,  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ; 10,  smooth  muscular 
fibres  ; 11,  transverse  section  of  smooth  muscular  fibres. 

[Each  muscular  fibre  consists  of  the  following  parts ; — 

1.  Sarcolemma  or  myolemma,  an  elastic  sheath,  enclosing  the  sarcous 

substance ; 

2.  Tlie  included  sarcous  substance ; 

3.  The  nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles.] 

Sarcolemma. — Each  muscular  fibre  is  completely  enclosed  by  a thin  colourless, 
structureless,  transparent  elastic  sheath  (fig.  366,  1,  S)— the  sarcolemma— wliich, 
chemically,  is  mid-way  between  connective  and  elastic  tissue,  and  within  it  is  the 
contractile  substance  of  the  muscle.  [When  a muscular  fibre  is  being  digested  by 
trypsin,  Chittenden  observed,  at  tlie  beginning,  the  sarcolemma  raised  from  its 
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niii.scles  of  a frog,  the  fibres  are  as  long  as  the  muscle  itself ; within  longer  muscles, 
however,  the  individual  fibres  are  pointed,  and  are  united  obliquely  by  cement- 
substance  with  a similar  bevelled  or  pointed  end  of  another  fibre  lying  in  the  same 
direction.  Muscular  fibres  may  be  isolated  by  maceration  in  nitric  acid  with  excess 
of  ijotassic  chlorate  or  by  a 35  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash. 
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sarcous  contents  as  a folded  tube,  but  it  is  ultimately  digested  by  trypsin.  It  is 
thus  distinguished  from  the  collagen  substance  of  connective-tissue,  which  is  not 
digested  by  trypsin.  It  is  not  dissolved  by  boiling,  and  it  resists  the  action  of 
acids  and  dilute  alkalies,  while  it  is  dissolved  by  concentrated  alkalies.  Thus,  it 
differs  from  elastic  fibres,  and  on  the  whole,  chemically,  it  seems  to  be  most  closely 
related  to  the  membrana  propria  of  glands.  It  has  much  more  cohesion^  than  the 
sarcous  substance  which  it  encloses,  so  that  sometimes,  when  teasing  fresh 
muscular  tissue  under  the  microscope,  one  may  observe  the  sarcous  substance  torn 
across,  with  the  unruptured  sarcolemma  stretching  between  the  ends  of  the 
ruptured  sarcous  substance.  If  muscular  fibres  be  teased  in  distilled  Avater,  some- 
times fine  clear  blebs  are  seen  along  the  course  of  the  fibre,  due  to  the  sarcolemma 
being  raised  by  the  fluid  diffusmg  under  it.  The  sarcous  substance,  but  not  the 
sarcolemma,  may  be  torn  across  by  plunging  a muscle  in  Avater  at  55°  C.,  and 
keeping  it  there  for  some  time  [Ranvier).'] 

[lu  the  fiog  there  is  an  exceedingly  thin  membrane  covering  the  retro-lingual  lymph-fac. 
Ranvier  calls  this  the  retro-lingual  membrane,  and  it  contains  isolated  branched  striped  miiseular 
fibres.  He  finds  that  the  sarcolemma  has  elastic  fibres  directly  continuous  not  only  with  its 
terminations,  but  also  Avith  its  margins.  Thus  the  one  is  attached  to  the  other,  the  elastic 
fibre  beino-  cemented  as  it  were  to  the  sarcolemma.  The  elastic  fibres  are  deeply  stained  by 
methyl- violet,  the  sarcolemma  but  slightljA  He  also  finds  that  the  sarcous  matter  ends  in  a 
broad  dim  anisotropous  disc.] 

Sarcous  Substance. — The  sarcous  substance  is  marked  transversely  by  alternate 
lio-ht  and  dim  layers,  bands,  stripes  or  discs  (fig.  366,  1,  Q),  so  that  each  fibre  is 
smd  to  be  “transversely  striped.”  [The  stripes  do  not  occur  in  the  sarcolemma, 
but  are  confined  to  the  sarcous  substance,  and  they  involve  its  Avhole  thickness.] 


IThe  animals  most  suited  for  studying  the  structure  of  the  sarcous  substance  are  some  ot  the 
insects  The  muscles  of  the  water-beetle,  Dytiscus  marginalis,  and  the  Hydrophilus  piceiis  are 
well  suited  for  this  purpose.  So  is  the  crab’s  muscle.  In  examining  a living  muscle  micro- 
scopically, no  fluid  except  the  muscle-juice  should  be  added  to  the  preparation,  and  very  high 
powers  of  the  microscope  are  required  to  make  out  the  finer  details.] 

BoAvman’s  Discs. — If  a muscular  fibre  be  subjected  to  the  action  of  hydrochloric 
acid  (1  per  1000),  or  if  it  be  digested  by  gastric  juice,  or  if  it  be  frozen,  it  tends  to 
cleave  transversely  into  discs  {Bowman),  Avhich  are  artificial  products,  and  resemble 
a pile  of  coins  Avhich  has  been  knocked  over  (fig.  366,  5). 

Fibrillse Under  certain  circumstances  a fibre  may  exhibit  longitudtnai  stria- 

Hon.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  it  may  be  split  up  longitudinally  into  an  imme^e 
number  of  (1  to  1 '7  /x  in  diameter)  fine,  contractile  threads,  the  priimtive  fibr  se 
fficr  366  1 F)  placed  side  by  side,  each  of  Avhich  is  also  transversely  striped,  am 
they  are’so’united  to  each  other  by  semi-fluid  cenient-substance  that  the  transverse 
maUciims  of  all  the  fibrillse  lie  at  the  same  level.  Several  of  these  fibrds  are  united 
to^rethe?  owing  to  the  mutual  pressure,  and  prismatic  in  form,  so  that  Avhen  a 
tramvSse  section  of  a perfectly  fresh  muscular  fibre  is  observed  after  it  is  frozen 
the  end  of  each  fibre  is  mapped  out  into  a nimiber  of  small  polygonal  aieas  called 
Cohnlieiin’s  areas  (fig.  366,  2).  [Each  bmidle  of  fibrils  or  polygonal  area  repie- 

Mated  by  the  action  of  ditatoale*^  Mullert  flmd  [or,  best 
of  all  per  cent,  solution  of  chromic  acidj  (hg.  rfpo,  oj. 
rin  sVldying  the  stroetuee  of  moselo,  it  is  svell  to  f 
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Krause)  it  is  regarded  as  duo  to  the  existence  of  a membrane, — hence  it  is  called 
Krause’s  membrane, — udiieh  runs  transversely  across  the  fibre,  being  attached  all 
round  to  the  sarcolemnui,  thus  dividing  each  fibre  into  a series  of  compartments 
placed  end  to  end.  llensen  described  a disc  or  stripe  in  the  centre  of  the  dim 
disc.] 

[On  Krause’s  theory  each  muscular  compartment  contains  (1)  a broad  cum 
disc,  which  is  the  coutractile  part  of  the  sarcous  .substance.  It  is  doubly  refractive 
(anisotropous),  and  is  composed  of  Bowman’s  sarcous 
elements.  (2)  On  each  end  of  this  disc,  and  between  it 
and  Ki'ause’s  membranes,  is  a narrower,  clear,  homo- 
geneous, and  hut  singly  refractile  (isotropous),  soft  or 


fluid  substance,  which  forms  the  lateral  disc  of 
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Fig.  367. 

^Muscular  fibre  of  a rabbit. 
a,  disc. ; h,  light  disc;  c, 
intermediate  or  Dobie’s 
lino  ; %,  nucleus  seen  in 
profile. 


mann.  In  some  insects  it  contains  a row  of  refractive 
granules,  constituting  the  granular  layer  of  Elbgel. 

If  a muscular  fibre  he  stretched  and  stained  with  log- 
wood, the  central  part  of  the  dim  disc  appears  lighter 
in  colour  than  the  two  ends  of  the  same  disc.  This  has 
been  described  as  a separate  disc,  and  is  called  the  median 
disc  of  liensen  (fig.  366,  4,  c). 

[In  an  unaltered  fibre,  the  dim  broad  stripe  may  appear  homo- 
geneous, but  after  a time  it  cleaves  throughout  its  entire  extent 
in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre  into  a number  of  prismatic  elements 
of  fibrils,  the  sarcous  elements  of  Bowman  (fig.  366).  These  at 
first  are  prismatic,  but  as  they  solidify  they  shrink  and  seem  to 
scpreeze  out  of  them  a fluid,  becoming  at  the  same  time  more  con- 
stricted in  the  centre.  This  separation  into  bundles  of  fibrils  with 
an  interstitial  matter  gives  rise  to  the  appearance  seen  on  transverse 
section  of  a frozen  muscle,  and  known  as  Cohnheim’s  areas  (fig. 

366,  2,  c).  In  all  probability  the  cleavage  also  extends  through  the  lateral  discs,  and  thus 

fibrils  are  formed  by  longitudinal  cleavage  of  the  fibre.] 

[Muscles  of  Arthropoda. — Engelmann  showed  that  the  muscles  of  these  animals  have  a large 
number  of  discs.  In  a muscle  of  an  animal  killed  by  being  jilunged  into  alcohol,  according  to 
the  position  of  the  lens  of  the  microscope,  one  sees — 

1.  The  broad  dim  disc,  composed  of  two  darker  lateral  xiortious  or  discs,  and  a lighter  disc-- 
that  of  Hensen,  between  them.  In  fig.  368  the  wdiole  disc  is  marked  Q,  and  Hensens  disc  is 
distinguished  as  h. 

2.  On  both  sides  of  this  is  a small,  clear,  slightly  refractive  stripe,  J,  corresponding  to  one 
of  Eugelmann’s  isotropous  stripes. 

3.  On  both  sides  there  follows  symmetrically^  a dark  strongly  refractive  stripe,  N,  corre- 
sponding to  Engelmann’s  accessory  stripe  and  Flogel’s  granular  layer. 

4.  Then  on  both  sides  there  is  a clear,  feebly  refractive  disc,  E. 

5.  Beyond  E is  a small  dark,  highly  refractive  stripe,  Z — usually  the  darkest — corresponding 
to  the  Amici-Krause  line.] 

[From  Z the  stripes  are  I'epeatcd  in  the  inverse  order  to  Q,  then  in  tlie  same  order  to  Z,  and 
so  on.  This  is  the  axipearance  with  a low  jiosition  of  the  lens.  Many  muscles  do  not  show  all 
these  stripes,  thus  h is  often  absent.] 

[If  the  lens  of  the  microscope  be  raised,  to  get  a more  superficial  view  of  the  fibre,  the 
distribution  of  the  light  is  reversed  (Im.  368,  II),  as  all  strongly  refractive  sections  become 
light  and  all  feebly  refractive  apxiear  datker,  while  with  a deep  position  ot  the  lens,  the  reverse 
is  the  case.] 

[Experiment  shows  that  the  dim  disc  rapidly  swells  uxt  in  dilute  acids,  and  also  that  the 
dim  discs  (Q),  the  acce.ssory  discs  (N),  and  the  Amici-Krause  line  (K),  stain  more  deeply  with 
logwood  than  the  other  discs,  and  h less  than  the  rest  of  Q.]  . . , 

[If  a muscle  which  has  been  some  time  in  alcohol  be  examined  as  to  its  longitudinal 
striation,  it  will  be  seen  to  consist  of  rods  with  light  intervals  between  them  (fig.  369). 
The  rods  are  thicker  at  their  ends,  and  thinner  and  lighter  at  their  middle.  Rollett  regards 
the  clear  intervals  between  these  rods  as  consisting  of  sarcoplaeina,  a body  closel}’  related  to 
]irotoplasm,  and  the  rods  as  bundles  of  fibrillin  or  “muscle-columns.”] 

[If  a muscle  be  acted  ujion  by  certain  acids  the  relative  axipearance  ol  the  muscle-columns  and 
the  sarcojilasma  is  altered  ; and  the  latter  may  n])i)car  in  these  and  in  gold  ])rexmrations  .as  a 
Iilexus  of  fibrils  with  regular  longitudinal  and  transverse  meshes  {Mclland,  Marshall,  fig.  3/0. 

Muscle-Eods. — Schafer  describes  the  axipearance  diflerently  : — Double  rows  of  granules  arc 
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seen  lying  in  or  nt  the  bonnclavies  of  llie  light  streaks  (lUscs),  and  very  fine  longitudinal  lines 
may  bo  detected  running  through  the  dark  streak  (dim  disc)  and  uniting  the  minute  granules. 
These  fine  lines,  with  their  enlarged  extromilies,  are  “muscle-rods.”  They  are  most  conspicuous 
in  insects.  During  the  contraction  of  a living  muscular  fibre,  Schuler  describes  the  “ reversal 
of  the  stripes”  (§  297)  as  follows: — “When  the  fibres  contract,  the  light  stripes  are  seen,  as 
the  fibres  shorten  and  thicken,  to  become  dark,  an  apparent  reversal  being  thereby  produced 
in  the  stria?.  This  reversal  is  due  to  the  enlargement  ot  the  rows  of  dark  dots  and  the  foima- 
tion  by  their  juxtaposition  and  blending  of  dark  discs,  whilst  the  muscular  sub.stance  between 
these  discs  has  by  contrast  a bright  appearance.”  With  polarised  light  in  a living  muscular 
fibre,  all  the  sarcous  substance,  except  the  muscle-rod,  is  doubly  refractive  or  ani.sotropous,  so 
that  it  appears  bright  on  a dark  field  wdien  the  Nicol’s  prisms  are  crossed,  while  undei  tlie 
same  conditions  contracted  muscle  and  dead  muscle  show  alternate  dark  and  light  bands 
{ScMfer).  ] 

The  nuclei  or  muscle-corpuscles  are  found  immediately  under  the  sarcolemma 
in  all  mammals,  and  their  long  axis  lies  in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre  (8  to  13  /x 
long,  3 to  4 /X  broad). 


[In  the  muscles  of  the  frog,  reptiles,  and  some  other  animals,  c g.,  the  red  muscles  of  the 
rabbit  and  hare  and  in  some  muscles  of  birds,  they  lie  in  the  substance  of  the  fibre  surrounded 

by  a small  amount  of  pro- 
toplasm.] When  thej’’ 
occur  immediately  under 
the  sarcolemma  they  are 
more  or  less  flattened,  and 
lie  embedded  in  a small 
amount  of  protoplasm  (fig. 
366,  1 and  2,  K).  They 
contain  oneor  two  nucleoli, 
and  it  is  said  that  the 
protoplasm  sends  out  fine 
processes  wdiich  unite  with 
similar  processes  from  ad- 
joining corpuscles,  so  that, 
according  to  this  view', 
a branched  protoplasmic 
network  exists  under  the 
sarcolemma.  [Each  nucleus 
has  a reticulated  appear- 
ance due  to  the  presence 
of  a plexus  of  fibrils,  con- 
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sisting  of  chromatin  ; 
its  meshes  lies  an  achro- 


Fig.  368. — Insects’  muscle  , 
and  II  with  a deeper  position 
Carabus  caucellatus. 

matic  substance.  The  nuclei  are  specially  large  in  Otiorhynchus  plauatus,  one  of  the  beetles. 
Mitotic  figures  indicating  division  of  the  nuclei  have  been  observed.  The  nuclei  are  not  seen 
in  a perfe'ctly  fresh  muscle,  because,  until  they  have  undergone  some  change,  their  relractive 
index  is  the  same  as  that  of  the  sarcous  substance.]  They  become  specially  evident  after 
the  addition  of  acetic  acid.  Histogenetically,  they  are  the  remainder  of  the  cells  Rom  which 
the  muscular  fibres  were  developed  (fig.  366,  7).  According  to  M.  S_chiiltze,_  the  sarcous 
substance  is  an  intercellular  substance  differentiated  and  formed  by  their  activity.  1 erhaps 
they  are  the  centres  of  nutrition  for  the  muscular  fibres.  In  amphibians,  birds,  fishes,  and 
reptiles,  they  lie  in  the  axis  of  the  fibres  between  the  fibrils.  , „ . i i 

Sarcoplasma.— It  is  said  that  the  protoplasm  of  the  muscle-corppcles  forms  a hue  network 
throughout  the  whole  muscular  fibre,  the  transverse  branches  taking  the_ course  ot  the  inter- 
mediate or  Dobie’s,  line  and  the  longitudinal  branches  running  in  the  niterstices  between 
Cohnheim’s  areas,  constituting  the  sarcoplasma  {Eetzius,  Bremer,  Melland,  fig.  3/0). 

Relation  to  Tendons. — Accorcling  to  Toldt,  the  delicate  connective-tissue 
elements,  which  cover  the  several  muscular  fibres,  pass  from  the  ends  of  the  latter 
directly  into  the  connective-tissue  elements  of  the  tendon.  The  end  of  the 
muscular  fibre  is  perhaps  united  to  the  smooth  surface  or  hollow  end  of  the  tendon 
by  means  of  a special  cement  {Weismann — fig.  371,  S).  In  arthropoda,  the 
sarcolemma  passes  directly  into  and  becomes  continuous  with  the  tendon  {Lej^^dig). 
The  tendon  itself  consists  of  longitudinally  arranged  bundles  of  white  fibroiis 
tissue  with  cells — tendon  cells — embracing  them  (p.  573).  There  is  a loose  capsule 
or  sheath  of  connective-tissue— the  peritendinemn  of  Kollman— surrounding  the 
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whole  and  carrying  the  blood-vessels,  Ijmipliatics,  and  nerves.  The  tendons  move 
in  the  tendon-sheaths,  which  are  moistened  by  a mucons  fluid.  In  most  situations, 
muscular  fibres  are  attached  by  moans  of  tendons  to  some  fixed  point,  hut  in  other 
situations  (face)  the  ends  terminate  between  the  connective- 
tissue  elements  of  the  skin.  [Relation  to  elastic  fibres,  ]x  564.] 

[Blood-Vessels  of  Muscle. — Muscles,  being  very  active 
organs,  are  richly  supplied  with  blood.  The  blood-supply  of 
a muscle  diflers  from  some  organs 
in  not  constituting  an  actual  vas- 
cular unit,  supplied  only  by  one 
artery  and  one  vein,  thus  being 
unlike  the  kidney,  spleen,  &c. 

Each  muscle  usually  receives  several 
branches  from  different  arteries, 
and  branches  enter  it  at  certain 
distances  along  its  Avhole  length. 

The  artery  and  vein  usually  lie 
together  in  the  coimective-tissue  of 
the  perimysmm,  while  the  capil- 
laries lie  in  the  endomysium.  The 
capillaries  lie  betAveen  the  muscular 

fibres,  but  outside  the  sarco- 
lemma,  where  they  form  an  elon- 
gated rich  iDlexus  with 


Fig.  371. 


Fig.  370.  — NetAVork  in  a muscular  fibre.  Fig.  371. — 
Kelation  of  a tendon,  S,  to  its  muscular  fibre. 

-evuv...,  plexus  with  numerous 
transA'^erse  branches  (fig.  372).  The  lymph  to  nourish  the  sarcous  substance  must 


Fig. 


£.SALLE^C 


372. — Injected  blood-vessels  of  a Imniau  muscle,  a,  small  artery  ; h,  vein  ; c,  capillaries. 
X 2.50.  Fig.  373. — Blood-vessels  of  a rabbit’s  red  inusclo  injected;  A,  artery;  V,  veins; 
n,  dilatations  on  the  transverse  braneh  of  the  capillaries  ; m,  position  of  the  muscular 
fibres  Avbich  arc  omitted  ; s,  longitudinal  sinuous  branches. 

traverse  the  sarcolcmma  to  reach  the  fonner.  In  the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit 
(c.f/.,  semitendinosus)  the  capillaries  are  more  Avavy,  Avhile  on  the  tran.sverse 
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branches  of  some  of  the  capillaries,  and  on  the  veiirs,  there  are  small,  oval, 
saccular  dilatations  (fig.  373),  which  act  as  reservoirs  for  blood  {Ranvier).'] 


[Spaltcholz  finds  that  the  arteries  form  a close  plexus  in  muscle,  with  quadrangular  meshes, 
the  long  axis  being  in  the  direction  of  the  fibres.  From  this  fine  arteries  jnoceed  at  right  angles 
to  break  ujr  into  capillaries.  In  a relaxed  muscle  the  capillaries  are  extended,  but  in  a con- 
tracted muscle  they  are  more  or  less  curved.  The  veins  run  along  with  the  arteries,  and  are 
provided  with  valves  even  to  their  finest  branches.  Eaeh  muscle  is  to  be  regarded  as  a closed 
system  for  its  blood-stream.  There  is  so  free  an  anastomosis  in  muscle  as  to  permit  of  a free 
distribution  of  blood  to  all  its  parts,  while  the  venous  system  is  so  arranged  that  the  products 
of  muscular  metabolism  are  carried  out  of  the  muscle  as  quickly  and  completely  as  possible.] 

[Lymphatics. — We  know  very  little  of  the  lymphatics  of  muscle,  although  the  lymphatics  of 
tendon  and  fascia  have  been  carefully  studied  by  Ludwig  and  Schweigger-Seidel.  There  are 
lymphatics  in  the  endomysium  of  the  heart,  which  are  continuous  with  those  under  the  peri- 
cardium. This  subject  still  requires  further  investigation.  Compare  the  lymphatics  of  the 
fascia  lata  of  the  dog  (fig.  278,  § 201).] 

Entrance  of  the  Nerve. — The  trunk  of  the  motor  nerve,  as  a rule,  enters  the  muscle  at  its 
geometrical  centre  {Schwalbe) ; hence,  the  point  of  entrance  in  muscles  with  long,  parallel,  or 
spindle-shaped  fibres  lies  near  its  middle.  If  the  muscle  with  parallel  fibres  is  more  than  2 to 
8 centimetres  [1-3  inches]  in  length,  several  branches  enter  its  middle.  In  triangular  muscles, 
the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  is  displaced  more  towards  the  strong  tendinous  point  of  con- 
vergence of  the  muscular  fibres.  A nerve-fibre  usually  enters  a muscle  at  the  point  where  there 
is  the  least  displacement  of  the  muscular  substance  during  contraction. 


Motor  Nerve 
(fig.  366,  1,  N). 


Nerve. 


to  Muscle. — Every  muscle-fibre  receives  a motor  nerve-fibre 
Each  nerve  does  not  contain  originally  as  many  motor  nerve- 

fibres  as  there  are  muscular 
fibres  in  the  muscle  it  enters; 
in  the  human  eye-muscles, 
there  are  oulj'^  3 nerve-fibres 
to  7 muscular  fibres ; hi 
other  muscles  (dog),  1 nerve- 
fibre  to  40  or  80  {Tergast). 
Hence,  when  a nerve  enters 
a muscle  it  must  divide, 
which  occurs  dichotomously 
[at  Eanvier’s  nodes],  the 
structure  undergoing  no 
change  until  there  are  ex- 
actly as  many  nerve-fihres  as 
muscular  fibres.  In  warm- 
blooded animals  each  mus- 
cular fibre  lias  only  one, 
insertion  of  the  nerve-fibre 

it 


Muscle 

nucleus. 


Fig.  374. 

Muscular  fibres  with  motorial  end-plates. 


while  cold-blooded  animals  have  several  points  of 

{Sandmann).  A nerve-fibre  enters  each  muscular  filirc,  and  ivliere  it  enters 
forms  an  eminence  (^Doyhve^  1840),  the  eminence  of  Doyere,  or  “motorial  end- 
plate”  or  “motor  spray”  of  Killine  (figs.  366,  1,  e,  374,  375,  376,  377). 

[The  elaborate  investigations  of  K.  Mays  on  the  exact  distribution  of  nerve-fibres 
ill  the  muscles  of  the  frog  have  conclusively  proved — apart  from  experimental  reasons 
— that  parts  of  muscles  receive  no  nerve-fibres  at  all,  certain  portions  being  free 
from  nerves,  e.r/.,  the  terminal  portions  of  the  sartorius  muscle  of  the  frog.  This 
has  been  proved  for  all  classes  of  vertebrates  except  osseous  fishes.] 

[The  mode  of  termiiiatioii  of  a motor  nerve  in  a muscular  fibre  is  not  the  same 
in  all  animals,  but  in  every  case  it  pierces  the  sarcolemma,  and  its  ultimate  dis- 
tribution has  a distinct  hypolemmal  character.  The  Doyiire’s  eminence  is  present 
in  most  mammals  and  reptiles,  but  in  amphibians  and  birds  the  ending  is  fiat  on 
the  muscle-fibre.  Most  of  the  results  known  to  us  have  been  ivorked  out  by 
Killine.  The  nerve-endings,  then,  are  confined  to  very  small  spots  or  areas  on  the 
muscular  fibres,  termed  by  Kiihne  “fields  of  innervation.”  IMost  nerve-fibres 
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liave  only  one  .such  held  but  very  long  fibres  may  have,  at  most,  eight.  One  or 
more  uiedullated  uerve-hbres  pass— as  in'ctermiual  or  epileuimal  liln-es— from  the 
point  of  division  of  the  nerve-hbre  to  the  muscular  hbre,  to  pass  into  the  nerve- 
endings.  The  nerve-endings  consist  of  divisions  of  the  axial  cylinder,  which  are 
distributed  over  the  sarcous  substance  without  (so  far  as  is  known)  forming  any 
direct  connection  with  it.  The  endings,  however,  lie  in  direct  contact  Avith  it. 
This  branched  arrangement  of  the  axis-cylinder  under  the  sarcolemma  Kuhne  has 
called  a “ motor- spray  ” (“motorisches  Geweih”),  and  the  mode  of  distrilmtion  of 
tlie  branches  varies  in  diflerent  classes  of  animals.  In  the  frog  (fig.  376),  tailed 
amphibians,  and  birds,  the  hypolemmal  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder  form  bayonet- 
like and  branched  endings.  In  the  lizard,  snakes,  and  mammals,  the  branches 
are  often  curved  or  twisted,  and  possessed  of  lobes,  and  as  the  division  is  very 
variable,  there  is  every  form  from  a simple  hook-like  bend  to  a highly  arborescent 
termination  (fig.  375).] 

[^^^rere  a motor  nerve  enters  a muscular  fibre  at  the  eminence  of  Doyere,  the 
sheath  of  the  nerve-fibre,  known  as  the  perineural  or  Henle’s  sheath  (§  321), 


Fig.  375. 

Motor  terminations  in  a lizard,  stained  by  methylene  blue,  a,  muscular  fibres  ; h,  a nerve 
trunk,  which  splits  up  into  small  branches,  c,  containing  a few  medirllated  fibres,  cl.  The 
medullated  fibres,  d,  end  in  motorial  end-plates,  c. 

becomes  continuous  Avith  the  sarcolemma.  The  eminence  itself  consists  of  a mass 
of  protoplasm — or  sarcoplasm — called  by  Kiihne  sarcoglia — Avhich  contains  gran- 
ules and  nuclei,  the  latter  Avith  a membrane  and  peculiar  nucleoli ; the  nuclei 
themselves  are  the  fundamental  or  basal  nuclei  of  the  sarcoglia.  The  outer  surface 
of  the  eminence  is  covered  by  a membrane  called  telolemma  by  Kiihne,  but 
which  in  reality  consists  of  tAvo  membranes,  an  outer  one,  the  epilemma,  con- 
tinuous Avith  the  perineural  or  Henle’s  sheath,  and  an  inner  one,  the  endolemma, 
the  continuation  of  the  sheath  of  ScliAvann  of  the  nerve-fibre,  both  ultimately  being 
connected  Avith  the  sarcolemma.  As  the  nerve  pierces  the  muscular  fibre,  it  loses 
its  myelin,  and  Avith  it  disappears  the  keratin  sheath  or  axilemma  of  the  axis- 
cylinder,  so  that  the  spray-like  ending  is  accompanied  only  by  the  telolemma  (fig. 
377).  The  telolemma  contains  nuclei  Avhich  are  derived  from  Henle’s  sheath 
(Aw/me).] 

[In  some  animals,  such  as  the  lizard,  in  order  to  see  the  nerve-terminations,  it  is 
sulficicnt  to  stain  portions  of  fresh  lUAiscles  Avith  Delafield’s  logAA'Ood  or  to  inject 
metliylene  blue  into  the  blood  (fig.  375).] 
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[Nerve-endings,  tlien,  are  subleminar,  and  the  terminations  of  tlie  nerves  never 
penetrate  into  the  depth  of  the  nmscrdar  fibre,  but  come  into  direct  contact  with 
the  contractile  prism  or  cylinder  moistened  by  the  fluids  of  the  muscle.  In  many 
cases  the  striped  substance  is  separated  from  the  blunt  nerve-endings  l)y  some 
of  the  sarcoglia,  which  in  some  cases  penetrate  and  traverse  the  other  constituent  of 

the  libre.  The  latter  Kiihnehas  called 
“ rhabdia.”  The  antler-like  division  of 
the  axis-cylinder  or  spray,  in  contact 
Avith  the  muscular  substance,  serves 
to  conduct  the  excitation  from  the 
former  to  the  latter,  but  excitation 
of  the  muscular  substance  is  never 
transmitted  in  the  reA^erse  order  to 
the  nerve-ending  {Kiilme).~\ 

Eacli  muscular 
fibre  of  the  cray- 
fish is  supplied  by 
two  uerve-fibrils 
arising  from  sepa- 
rate axis  - cylin- 
ders {Bicdcr- 
mann). 

[Ramon  y Cayal 
Avas  unable  to  find 
any  trae  emin- 
ences of  Doyere 
in  the  wing- 
muscles  of  in- 
sects. By  Golgi’s 
method  Cayal 
finds  that  there 
is  revealed  on  the 
muscular  fibres  of 
Calliphora  vomit- 
oria  a plexus  of 
nerve-fibrils  with 
nerve-cells  at  the 
nodes.] 


Fig.  376. 


Fig. 


37-7. 


Fig.  376. — Motor  nerve-ending 


the  frog  {Kiihne).  a,  Profile  view  of 
entrance  of  the  nerve  ; &,  6,  nuclei  of  the  branches  of  the  axial^cylindei  , 
c,  c,  c,  nuclei  of  Henle’s  sheath;  e,  muscle  nuclei.  Fig.  3//.— Motor 
nerve-ending  in  lizards,  mammals,  and  man.  Schematic  after  Kuhne. 

A,  axis-cylinder  ; A^,  Ah  terminal  branches  of  A ; a,  a,  myelin  of  nerves; 
6 perineural  or  Henle’s  sheath,  and  its  nuclei  (c);  cl,  nuclei  of  telolemma  ; 

B,  bed  ; D,  large  granule  in  B ; C,  nuclei  of  the  bed  ; E,  muscle  nuclei ; 
F,  contractile  substance. 


Sensory  fibres  also  occur  in  muscles,  and  they  are  the  channels  for  muscular 
sensibility.  They  seem  to  be  distributed  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  sarcolemuia 
AAdiere  they  form  a branched  plexus  and  AA'^ind  round  the  muscular  fibres  (M?  lult, 
Sachs) ) but,  according  to  TschirjeAv,  the  sensory  nei’Ams  traA^erse  the  substance 
of  the  muscle,  and  after  diAuding  dichotoinously,  end  only  in  the  aponeurosis, 
either  suddenly  or  by  means  of  a small  SAvelling — a vieAv  confirmed  by  Kaubei. 
The  existence  of  sensory  nerves  in  muscles  is  also  proA'ed  by  the  fact  that  stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  of  a motor  nerve,  e.g.,  the  phrenic,  causes  increase  of 
the  blood-pressure  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil  Koiocdewsliy,^  A awrochi),  as 

Avell  as  by  the  fact  that  Avhen  they  are  inflamed  they  are  painful,  ihey  of  course 
do  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  anterior  root  of  the  spinal  neiums. 

Bed  and  Pale  Muscles. — In  many  fishes  (skate,  plaice,  lieri'ing,  mackerel)  [ JV.  Stirling), 
birds,  and  mammals  (rabbits),  there  are  two  kinds  of  striped  niuscle^  {Krause),  dittoring  m 
colour,  histological  structure  {Ranvier),  and  physiological  properties  {Krmiccker  and  idirlmg). 
Some  are  “red,”  e.g.,  the  soleus  and  semiteudinosus  of  the  rabbit,  and  others 
the  adductor  magnus.  [All  the  muscles  of  the  bat  are  red.]  In  the  pale  muscles  the  fibres  are 
thinner,  the  transverse  striatiou  is  thicker,  their  longitudinal  striation  less  marked,  and  their 
nuclei  fewer  than  in  the  red  muscles  {Ranvier) ; they  contain  less  glycogen,  Avater,  and  inA’osin. 
[W.  Stirling  finds  that  the  retl  muscles  in  many  fisfies,  e.g.,  the  mackerel,  contain  granules  of 
oil,  and  present  all  the  appearance  of  muscle  in  a state  of  fatty  degeneration,  Avhilc  the  pale 
musolos,  lying  side  by  side,  contain  no  fatty  granules.]  . , , n 

Julius  Arnold  found  in  human  muscles  an  extensive  distribution  of  pale  fibres  amongst 
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the  red  ono.s  and  indeed  in  the  .same  innselo  in  the  IVog  and  inaivmmls,  red  and  pale  fibres 
occur  to-'cther ; in  fact,  this  is  the  case  in  almost  every  nm.scle  {GriUzner\ 
fSpectriim  of  Muscle.— Tlio  red  colour  of  tho  ordinary  skeletal  muscle  is  due  to  hiemoglobin 
in  the  sarcous  substance  {luihHe).  This  is  proved  by  tho  fact  that  the  colour  is  retained  after  al 
tho  blood  is  washed  out  of  the  vessels,  when  a thin  ninsclo  still  shows  tho  absorption-bands  ol 
hajmoglobin  when  examined  with  the  spectroscope.] 

[Myo-hromatin.— MacMunu  points  out  that  although  most  voluntary  muscles  owe  tlieir 
colour  to  hamioglobin,  it  is  accompanied  hy  myo-hiemalin  in  most  cases,  and  sometimes  entirely 
reiilaced  by  it  (§  293).  Myo-hiematin  is  found  in  the  heart  of  vertebrates,  111  the  papillary 
muscles  of  the  human  heart,  and  in  abundance  in  tho  pectoral  muscles  of  pi^ons, 
some  muscles  of  vertebrates  and  invertebrates,  e.cj.,  certain  beetles  (Hydrophilus,  Dytiscus),  tlie 
common  lly,  and  other  insects,  spiders,  crustaceans,  and  molluscs.] 


Muscular  Fibres  of  the  Heart.— Tlie  mammalian  cardiac  muscle  has  certain 
peculiarities  already  mentioned  (§  43) : — (1)  It  is  striped,  but  it  is  involuntary , 
(2)  it  has  no  sarcolemma ; (3)  its  fibres  branch  and  anastomose  ; (4)  the  transverse 
striatiou  is  not  so  distinct,  and  it  is  sometimes  striated  longitudinally ; (6)  the 
nucleus  is  placed  iii  the  centre  of  each  cell  (see  § 43).  [The  cardiac  muscle,  viewed 
from  a 'phnsiolorjical  point  of  view,  stands  midAvay  between  striped  and  unstriped 
muscle,  its  contraction  occurs  slowly  and  lasts  for  a long  time  (p.  99),  while, 
although  it  is  transversely  striped,  it  is  involuntary.] 


[Purkinje’s  Fibres. — Tliese  fibres,  which  form  a plexus  of  greyish  fibres  under  the  eudo- 
cardiiim  of  the  heart  of  ruminants,  have  been  described  already  (fig.  38)  ; the  cells  have,  as  it 
were,  advanced  only  to  a certain  stage  of  development  (§  46).] 

Development  of  Muscular  Fibre. — Each  muscular  fibre  is  developed  from  a uni-nucleated  cell 
of  the  mcsoblast,  which  elongates  into  the  form  of  a spindle.  As  the  cell  elongates,  the  nuclei 
multiply.  The  superficial  or  parietal  part  of  the  cell-substance  shows  transverse  markings  (fig. 
366,  7),  while  the  nuclei  with  a small  amount  of  protoplasm  are  continuous  along  the  axis  of 
the  fibre,  where  they  remain  in  some  animals,  but  in  man  they  pass  to  the  surface  where  they 
come  to  lie  under  the  sarcolemma.  The  muscles  of  the  young  are  smaller  and  have  fewer  fibres 
than  those  of  adults  {Budge).  In  developing  muscle,  the  number  of  fibres  is  increased  by  the 
proliferation  of  the  muscle-corpuscles,  which  form  new  fibres. 

According  to  Paneth,  in  old  individuals  separate  cells  with  aggr-egation  of  contractile 
substance— so-called  Sarcoplasts — unite  to  form  new  muscular  fibres.  Sig.  Mayer  regards 
these  structures  as  retrogressive  structures,  and  he  calls  them  Sarcolytes  (§  103,  II.). 

Occurrence  in  lower  Animals. — Striped  mmscle,  besides  occurring  in  the  corresponding  organs 
of  vertebrata,  occurs  in  the  iris  and  choroid  of  birds.  The  arthropoda  have  only  striped  muscle, 
the  molluscs,  worms,  and  echinoderms  chiefly  smooth  muscles  ; in  the  latter  are  muscles  with 
double  oblique  striation  {ScJmalbe). 


2.  Noil-striped  Muscle. — [Distribution. — It  occurs  very  widely  distributed  in 
the  body,  in  the  muscular  coat  of  the  lower  half  of  the  human  oesophagus,  stomach, 
small  and  large  intestine,  muscularis  mucosse  of  the  intestinal  tract,  in  the  arteries, 
veins,  and  lymphatics,  posterior  part  of  the  trachea,  bronchi,  infundihula  of  the 
lung,  muscular  coat  of  the  ureter,  bladder,  urethra,  vas  deferens,  vesiculse  seminales, 
and  prostate  ; corpora  cavernosa  and  spongiosa  penis,  ovary.  Fallopian  tube,  uterus, 
skin,  ciliary  muscle,  iris,  upper  eyelid,  spleen  and  capsule  of  lymphatic  glands, 
tunica  dartos  of  the  scrotum,  gall-bladder,  in  ducts  of  glands,  and  in  some  other 
situations.] 

[Structure. — Smooth  muscular  fibres  consist  of  fusiform  or  spindle-shaped 
elongated  cells,  with  their  ends  either  tapering  to  fine  points  or  divided  (fig.  378). 
These  contractile  fibre-cells  may  he  isolated  hy  steeping  a piece  of  the  tissue  in  a 
30  per  cent,  solution  of  caustic  potash,  or  a strong  solution  of  nitric  acid.  They  are 
45  to  230  /X  [^5-^  to  jd-o  br  length,  and  4 to  10  /x  to  bi-]  bi  breadth. 

Each  cell  contains  a solid  oval  elongated  nucleus,  which  may  contain  one  or  more 
nucleoli.  It  is  brought  into  vieAV  hy  tho  action  of  dilute  acetic  acid,  or  hy  staining 
reagents.  Tho  mass  of  tho  cell  appears  more  or  less  homogeneous,  although  in 
some  ]ilaces  tho  cell-sulistanco  shows  longitudinal  fibrillation,  [and  is  surrounded 
hy  a thin  elastic  envelope.  They  are  not  doubly  refractive,  so  that  the  aniso- 
tropous  siihstanco  seems  to  ho  absent].  [Method. — This  fibrillatioji  is  revealed 
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more  distinctly  tlius  : — Place  the  mesentery  of  a newt  {Klein)  or  the  bladder  of  the 
■salamaudra  maculata  {Flemming)  in  a 5 per  cent,  solution  of  animoniuni  chromate, 
and  afterwards  stain  it  with  picro-carmine.  Each  cell  consists  of  a thin  elastic 
sheath  (sarcolemma  of  Krause)  enclosmg  a bundle  of  fibrils  (F)  which  run  in  a 
longitudinal  direction  within  the  fibre  (lig.  379).  They  are  continuous  at  the 
poles  of  the  nucleus  with  the  plexus  of  fibrils  which  lies  within  the  nucleus,  and, 
according  to  Klem,  they  are  the  contractile  part,  and  when  they  contract  the 
.sheath  becomes  shrivelled  transversely  and  exhibits  what  looks  like  thickenings 
(S).  These  fibrils  have  been  observed  by  Plemming  in  the  cells  Avhile  living. 
Sometimes  the  cells  are  branched,  while  in  the  frog’s  bladder  they  are  triradiate.] 
[Arrangement  of  the  fibres. — Sometimes  the  fibres  occur  singly,  but  usually 
they  are  arranged  in  groups,  forming  lamellce,  sheets,  or  bundles,  or  in  a plexiform 


Fig.  378.  Fig.  379.  Fig.  380. 

Fi».  378. — Smooth  muscular  fibres  (10) ; (11)  transverse  section.  Fig.  379.  Sm^th  muscular 
^ fibre  from  the  mesentery  of  a newt  (ammonium  chromate).  nucleus ; b,  iibrils ; ft, 

markings  in  the  sheath.  Fig.  380.— Termination  of  nerve  in  non-striped  muscle. 


manner,  the  bundles  being  surrounded  by  connective-tissue.]  A very  delicate 
elastic  cement-substance  unites  the  individual  cells  to  each  other.  [This  cement 
may  be  demonstrated  by  the  action  of  nitrate  of  silver.  In  transverse  section 
(fi".  378,  11)  they  appear  oval  or  polygonal,  with  the  delicate  homogeneous  cement 
between  them ; hut,  as  the  fibres  are  cut  at  various  levels,  the  areas  are  unequal 
in  size,  and  all  of  them,  of  course,  are  not  divided  at  the  position  of  the  nucleus.] 
They  vary  in  length  from  to  of  an  inch ; those  in  the  middle  coat  of 
the  arteries  are  short,  while  they  are  long  in  the  intestinal  tract,  and  especially  so 
in  the  pregnant  uterus.  According  to  Engelmann,  the  separation  of  the  smooth 
muscular  substance  into  its  individual  spindle-like  elements  is  a change 

of  the  tissue.  [Sometimes  transverse  thickenings  are  seen,  Avhich  are  not  due  to 
transverse  striation,  but  to  a partial  contraction.  Occasionally  they  have  a tendin- 
ous insertion.]  ^ , . . , , 

Blood-vessels  in  Smooth  Muscle. — Non-striped  muscle  is  richly  supplied  with 

blood-vessels,  and  the  capillaries  form  elongated  meshes  between  the  fibres, 
[although  it  is  not  so  vascular  as  striped  muscle.]  Lymphatics  also  occur  between 

^^^MotOT  Nerves  to  Smooth  Muscle.— According  to  J.  Arnold,  they  consist  of 
medullated  and  non-niedullated  fibres  [derived  from  the  sympathetic  system]  which 
form  a plexus — ground  plexus — partly  provided  with  ganglionic  cells,  and  lying  in  _ 
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the  coimectivc-tissiio  of  the  perimysium.  [The  fibres  are  surrounded  with  an 
endothelial  sheath.]  Small  branches  [composed  of  bundles  of  fibrils]  arc  given  off 
from  this  plexus,  forming  the  intermediary  plexus  with  angidar  nuclei  at  the 
nodal  points.  It  lies  either  immediately  upon  the  musculature  or  in  tlie  connec- 
tive-tissue between  the  individual  bundles.  From  the  intermediary  plexus,  the 
finest  fibrillse  (O'S  to  0'5  /a)  pass  off,  either  singly  or  in  groups,  and  reunite  to  form 
the  intermuscular  plexus  (fig.  380,  d),  which  lies  in  the  cement  substance  between 
the  muscle-cells,  to  end,  according  to  Frankenhauser,  in  the  nucleoli  of  the  nucleus, 
or  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  nucleus  (Ludig).  According  to  J.  Arnold,  tire 
fibrils  traverse  the  fibre  and  the  nucleus,  so  that  the  fibres  appear  to  be  strung  upon 
a fibril  passing  through  their  nuclei.  According  to  Lowit,  the  fibrils  reach  only 
the  interstitial  substance,  while  Gsclieidlen  also  observed  that  the  finest  terminal 
fibrils,  one  of  Avhich  goes  to  each  muscular  fibre,  ran  along  the  margins  of  the 
latter  (fig.  380).  The  course  of  these  fibrils  can  only  be  traced  after  the  action  of 
gold  chloride.  [Ranvier  has  traced  their  terminations  in  the  stomach  of  the 
leech.] 

[Muscle-spindles. — Here  and  there  in  muscles  there  exist  peculiar  bundles  of  muscular  fibres 
or  single  fibres,  to  which  there  proceeds  a large  nerve-fibre  enveloped  in  several  sheaths.  The 
nerve  perforates  the  sheath  and  terminates  in  the  muscular  fibre  or  fibres.  They  were  first 
described  by  Kblliker  in  1862,  and  the  above  name  was  given  them  by  Klihnein  1863.  They 
appear  to  exist  in  all  classes  of  vertebrates.  These  bodies  were  afterwards  called  sarcoplasts 
by  Kiihue.  Similar  bodies  were  described  by  Roth  as  “ iieuro-muscular  trunklets.  ” In  frogs’ 
muscles  they  consist  of  groups  of  3-10  very  fine  muscular  fibres  supplied  by  a large  nerve- 
fibre  covered  with  several  sheaths,  and  as  they  are  thickest  where  the  nerve  enters,  and  taper 
somewhat  towards  their  extremities,  they  received  from  Kiihne,  the  name.of  “ muscle-spindles,  ” 
although  Kblliker  called  them  “muscle-buds.”  As  Ranvier  points  out,  the  sheaths  are  not 
unlike  the  lamellated  sheath  of  a nerve.  These  sti-uctures  occur  in  the  muscles  of  frogs,  reptiles, 
and  higher  animals,  and  even  in  human  muscles;  they  seem  to  be  muscular  fibres  in  pro- 
cess of  dividing  longitudinally  {Kolliker),  although  Bremer  regards  them  as  muscular  fibres  in 
process  of  development.] 


[Structure  of  Tendon. — A tendon  consists  chiefly  of  Avliite  fibrous  tissue,  ivitli  a 
very  feAV  elastic  fibres.  The  Avhite  fibres  are,  for  the  most  part,  arranged  longi- 
tudinally, and  if  a tendon  he  macerated  hr  picric  acid  or  10 
per  cent,  solution  of  common  salt  and  then  frayed  out  at  one 
end,  the  fine  delicate  fibrils  which  compose  the  fibres  are 
readily  obtained.  The  fibres  are  partially  covered  by  the 
tendon-cells,  Avhich  are  simply  modified  comiective-tissue  cor- 
puscles. In  a longitudinal  section  of  a tendon  the  cells 
appear  as  fusiform  nucleated  cells  lying  in  rows,  in  single 
file,  between  the  bundles.  If,  hoAvever,  the  tendons,  e.g., 
from  the  tail  of  a rat  or  mouse,  are  stahied  with  gold  choride, 
the  gold  stains  the  protoplasm  of  the  tendons  deeper  than 
the  hhres,  so  that  then  the  shape  and  relation  of  the  cells 
can  he  more  readily  studied.  The  cells  are  flattened  quadri- 
lateral plates,  which  clasp  the  fibrous  bundles,  covering  them, 
however,  only  on  one  side.  They  lie  in  rows  on  the  fibres 
(fi&381). 

The  nuclei  of  the  cells  are  generally  less  deeply  stained  and 
usually  lie  at  the  contiguous  borders  of  two  adjacent  cells, 
as  if  the  two  cells  had  been  produced  by  the  splitting  of  one 
cell.  Each  cell  has  on  it  a longitudinal  “ stripe  ” or  “ ridge  ” 

(fig.  381,  b)  much  like  the  ridge  seen  on  the  tiles  of  a roof.  The  ridge  is  produced 
by  the  soft  plastic  cell  being  compressed  between  several  adjacent  fibres.  The 
fibres  are  arranged  in  groups,  forming  longitudinal  bundles,  and  these  again  arc 
held  together  by  a common  fibrous  sheath,  Avhich  sends  in  septa  betAveen  the 
bundles  to  supj)ort  them,  and  hind  them  together.  Thus,  in  a transverse  section 


Tendon-cells,  tail  of  a 
rat.  a,  Cells,  ten- 
don seen  on  edge 
and  embracing  a 
fibre  ; b b,  on  the 
fiat,'  and  showing 
their  nuclei  and 
ridges. 
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of  a tendon,  one  sees  that  the  white  hln'es  of  the  sheatli  and  septa  run  somewhat 
circularly,  and  that  they  carry  the  few  nerves  and  blood-vessels  present  in  tendon. 
In  the  cross-section  of  each  bundle  are  to  be  seen  a number  of  stellate  or  branched 
spaces  (fig.  382),  lying  between  the  smaller  bundles  of  fascicules  that  make  up  a 
layer  of  bundles.  These  are  the  interfascicular  or  cell-spaces.  In  them  lie  the 
tendon-cells,  of  course  closely  applied  to  their  respective  fibres,  and  also  some 
lymph.  Each  tendon  externally  is  covered  with  an  endothelial  sheath.] 

[Physical  properties  of  tendon. 
— Moist  tendon  is  highly  flexible,  is 
very  inelastic  and  inextensible.  It 
requires  a very  considerable  force  to 
rupture  a tendon.  The  tendon  of 
the  frog’s  gastrocnemius  will  readily 
carry  a weight  of  two  to  three  pounds 
without  being  ruptured.] 

[Termination  of  Nerves  in 
Tendon. — Eor  a long  time  it  was 
believed  that  there  Avere  no  nerves 
in  tendon,  but  the  fact  that  sprahis 
are  so  pauiful,  and  that  inflammation 
of  tendons  gives  rise  to  severe  pain, 
shoAVS  that  there  are  sensory  nerves 
present.  The  existence  of  nerve- 
Transverse  section  of  a tendon  from  the  tail  of  a terminations  has  been  demonstrated 
rat,  showing  the  branched  stellate  spaces.  tendons  of  all  classes  of  verte- 

brates. They  are  readily  obtained  by  the  gold  method  in  the  sterno-radial  tendon 
of  the  frog,  and,  as  shoAvn  by  Golgi,  they  are  most  abundant  near  the  muscle. 
]\Iedidlated  nerve-fibres  can  be  traced  to  the  tendon,  Avhere  the  axis-cylinder 
splits  up  into  a number  of  fibrils,  Avhich  unite  amongst  themselves,  and  form  a 
reticulated  end-plate  (Golgi’s  end-plate),  which  is  sometimes  embedded  m a 


Fig.  383. 

rermination  of  a nerve  in  the  human  tendo  Achillis.  NR,  node  of  Rauvier  ;SH,  sheath  of 
tlenle  ; rfne,  final  ramifications  of  the  axis-cylinder  iii  hands  ; 'gif,  primitive  bundle 


the  tendon. 


fu-anular-looking  matter.  The  cliief  researches  Avere  made  by  Sachs  .(ISio), 
Kollett  (1876),  and  Golgi  (1880),  and  most  recently  by  Ciaccio.  Golgi  called 
the  small  tendon  and  the  termination  of  the  nerves  in  them  “ musculo-tendinous 
oi’crans  ” but  this  name  is  not  Avell  chosen.  The  nerve-fibres  Avliich  proceed  to 
the  tendon  are  ahvays  meduUated ; they  lose  their  sheaths,  and  penetrate  betAveen 
the  bimdles  of  fibres  of  the  tendon,  Avhere  the  axis-cylinder  ramifies,  and  terminates 
either  in  free  ends,  or  somethnes  as  a spiral  round  the  tendon  fibres.  ihe 
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nervo-c'iul  plaques  of  teiulou  liavo  no  nuclei  belonging  to  them  like  those  of  motor 
nerve-plates ; they  are  simply  a bushy  termination  of  branches  of  the  axis-cylinder 
(tig.  383),  and  are  usually  arranged  in  two  or  three  planes  in  a tendon,  and  never 
on  the  exterior  of  the  tendon.  In  some  situations,  especially  in  fascia3,  structures 
somewhat  resembling  end-bulbs  have  been  found.] 

Within  the  tendons  of  tlio  hog  there  is  a plexus  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  from  wliich 
brush-like  divided  fibres  proceed,  which  ultimately  end  with  a point  in  nucleated  plates,  the 
nerve-flakes  of  Eollett.  According  to  Sachs,  bodies  like  end-bulbs  occur  in  tendons,  while 
Rauber  found  Vater’s  corpuscles  in  their  sheaths;  Golgi  found,  in  addition,  spindle-shaped 
terminal  corpuscles,  which  he  regards  as  a specific  apparatus  for  estimating  tension. 


293.  PHYSICAL  AND  CHEMICAL  PKOPEETIES  OF  MUSCLE.— 1.  The 

consistence  of  the  sarcous  substance  is  the  same  as  that  of  living  protoplasm,  e.g.^ 
of  lymph-cells  ; it  is  semi-solid,  f.e.,  it  is  not  fluid  to  such  a degree  as  to  flow  like 
a fluid,  nor  is  it  so  solid  that,  Avhen  its  parts  are  separated,  these  parts  are  unable 
to  come  together  to  form  a continuous  whole.  The  consistence  may  be  compared 
to  a jelly  at  the  moment  Avhen  it  is  dissolved  (e.^.,  by  heat). 

Proofs. — The  following  facts  corroborate  the  view  expressed  above  : — (a)  The  analogy  between 
the  function  of  the  sarcous  substance  and  the  contractile  protoplasm  of  cells  (§  9).  (&)  The 

so-called  Porret’s  phenomenon,  which  consists  in  this,  that  when  a galvanic  current  is  con- 
ducted through  the  living,  fresh,  sarcous  substance,  the  contents  of  the  muscular  fibre  exhibit 
a streaming  movement  from  the  positive  to  the  negative  pole  (as  in  all  other  fluids),  so  that  the 
fibre  swells  at  the  negative  pole  {Kiihnc).  (c)  By  the  fact  that  wave-movements  have  been  observed 
to  pass  along  the  mnscular  fibre,  (d)  Direct  observation  has  shown  that  a small  parasitic  round 
worm  (Myoryctes  Weismanni)  moved  freely  in  the  sarcous  substance  within  the  sarcolemma, 
while  the  semi-solid  mass  closed  up  in  the  tract  behind  it  {Kuline,  Eherth). 

2.  Polarised  Light. — The  contractile  substance  doubly  refracts  light,  and  is  said  to  be  aniso- 
tropous,  while  the  ground-substance  causes  single  refraction,  and  is  isotropous.  According 
to  Briicke,  muscle  behaves  like  a doublj’’  refractive,  positive  uniaxial  body,  whose  optical  axis 
lies  in  the  long  axis  of  the  fibre.  When  a muscular  fibre  is  examined  under  the  polarisation 
microscope,  the  doubly  refractive  substance  is  recognised  by  its  appearing  bright  in  the  dark 
field  of  the  microscope  when  the  Nicols  are  crossed  (§  297)  ; in  a coloured  field  (purple,  red,  c.g., 
by  inserting  a plate  of  mica)  these  parts  assume  a different  colour  (blue,  yellowish-red,  or  yellow). 
During  contraction  of  a muscular  fibre,  the  contractile  part  of  the  fibre  becomes  narroAver,  and 
at  the  same  time  broader,  whilst  the  optical  constants  do  not  thereby  undergo  any  change. 
Hence  Briicke  concludes  that  the  contractile  discs  are  not  simple  bodies  like  crystals,  but  must 
consist  of  a whole  series  of  small  doubly  refractive  elements  arranged  in  groups,  Avhich  change 
their  position  during  contraction  and  relaxation.  These  small  elements  Briicke  called 
disdiaclasts.  According  to  Schipilott',  Danielewsky,  and  0.  Nasse,  the  contractile  anisotropous 
substance  consists  of  myosin,  which  occurs  in  a crystalline  condition,  and  represents  the 
disdiaclasts.  According  to  Engelmann,  however,  all  contractile  elements  are  doubly  refractive, 
and  the  direction  of  contraction  always  coincides  with  the  optical  axis. 

As  regards  the  anisotropous  substance,  the  investigation  of  v.  Ebner  have  shown  that  during 
the  process  of  growth  of  the  tissue,  tension  is  produced— the  tension  of  bodies  subjected  to 
imbibition — which  results  in  double  refraction,  and  so  gives  rise  to  the  condition  called  auiso- 
tropous.  During  a sustained  contraction  in  a dying  muscle,  the  index  of  refraction  of  the 
muscular  fibre  increases,  which  is  due  to  the  loss  of  Avater  by  the  tissue,  thus  causing  a greater 
concentration  of  the  dissolved  muscular  constituents  {Exner). 

[Reaction  of  Muscle.— If  a transverse  section  of  a living  excised  muscle  be  pressed  upon  a 
strip  of  blue  litmus  paper,  the  latter  may  assume  a reddish  tinge,  and  if  upon  a red  litmus 
paper  the  latter  may  assume  a bluish  tinge,  but  it  will  not  alter  violet  litmus  paper.  This  is 
the  amphochromatic  or  amphoteric  reaction,  indicating  that  the  muscle  is  neutral.  It  may, 
however,  give  only  an  allpline  reaction.  A living  muscle  plunged  into  boiling  water  still 
retains  its  neutral  or  alkaline  reaction  ; but  a muscle,  which  has  been  tetanised,  or  is  in  rigor 
mortis,  is  decidedly  acid.] 

[Chemical  Composition  of  Muscle. — Living  muscle  in  the  resting  condition  is 
alkaline  in  reaction  and  has  in  round  numbers  the  folloAving  comjAosition  ; — 

Water,  75  per  cent. 

Solids,  25  ,,  „ 


Proteids  and  albuminoids,  21  per  cent. 
Fats,  extractives,  and  salts,  4 ,,  ,, 
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The  human  pectoralis  major  gave  ; — 


Water, 

Solids 


73-5 

26-5 


Proteids,  including  sarcolemma,  and  proteids  of  connective-tissue  and 


{ 


18-02 

1-99 

3-27 

0-22 

3-12] 


vessels, 

connective-tissue,  . 

Extractives  (kreatin,  lactic  acid,  &c.), 

Inorganic  salts, 

The  chemical  composition  of  muscle  rapidly  undergoes  a great  change  after 
death,  owing  to  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a proteid  within  the  muscular  fibres. 
As  frog’s  muscles  may  be  frozen  and  thawed,  and  stiU  remain  contractde,  wiey 
cannot”  therefore  be  greatly  changed  by  the  process  of  freezing.  Kuhne  bled 
froo-s,  cooled  their  muscles  to  10°  or  7°  C.,  pounding  them  in  an  ic^  mortar,  and 
expressed  their  juice  through  linen.  The  juice  so  expressed,  when  filtered  in  the 
cold  forms  a neutral,  or  alkaline,  slightly  yellowish,  opalescent  fluid,  the  so-called 
“muscle-plasma.”  Like  blood-plasma,  it  coagulates  spontaneously;  at  first  it  is 
like  a uniform  soft  jeUy,  but  soon  becomes  opaque ; doubly  refractive  fibres  and 
qpecks  similar  to  the  fibrin  of  blood,  appear  in  the  jelly,  and  as  these  begin  to  con- 
tract they  squeeze  out  of  the  jelly  an  acid  “ muscle-serum.”  [Hallibm-ton  finds 
that  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  yield  a similar  muscle-plasma  when  they 
are  cooled  and  subjected  to  pressure  in  a suitable  press.]  Cold  prevents  or  delays 
the  coamdation  of  the  muscle-plasma ; above  0°  coagulation  occurs  very  slowly, 
and  the” rapidity  of  coagulation  increases  rapidly  as  the  temperature  rises,  while 
coamilation  takes  place  very  rapidly  at  40°  C.  in  cold-blooded  animals,  or  at  48  to 
50°”c.  in  warm-blooded  muscles.  The  addition  of  distilled  water  or  an  acid  to 
muscle-plasma  causes  coagulation  at  once.  The  coagulated  proteid  most  a,bundant 
in  muscle,  and  which  arises  from  the  doubly  refractive  substance,  is  called 
“ myosin  ” ( TP".  Kuhne). 

Myosin.— It  is  a globulin  (§  245),  and  is  soluble  in  strong  (10  per  cent.)  solution  of  common 
salt,  and  is  again  precipitated  from  such  a solution  by  dilution  with  water,  or  by  the  addi^ 
of  very  small  Quantities  of  acids  (O'l  to  0-2  per  cent,  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acid).  It  is  soluble 
in  dilute  alkalies  or  slightly  stronger  acids  (0-5  per  cent,  lactic  or  hydrochloric  acid),  and  also 
in  13  per  cent,  ammonium  chloride  solution.  [The  more  myosin  is  freed  from  salts  (especially 
of  calcium)  by  washing,  the  more  insoluble  does  it  become,  both  in  saline  solutions  and  weak 
hydrochloric  Lid.  When  once  precipitated  from  its  solution,  it  can  be  redissolved  .f,!' 

tated  and  attain  undergo  coagulation  a second  or  even  a third  time  {HaZh5itrto?i).]  Like  hbii  , 
Sn  mpld^decomposes  hydric  peroxide.  When  treated  with  dilute  hydrochloric  acid  a^^ 
heL  it  is  very  rapidly  changed  into  syntonin  (§  245).  Myosin  may  be  extiacted  fiom  muscle 
by  a’lO  to  15  Lr  lent  solution  of  NH4CI,  and  if  it  be  heated  to  65  , it  is  precipitated  again 
i)anielcwslc^.  Danielewsky  succeeded  in  partly 


it^ehelted  to  65“,  it  is  precipitated  again 
{Danidowskyy  Danielewsky  succeeded  in  partly  changing  syntonin  [I]*® 

of  milk  of  lime  and  ammonium  chloride.  Myosin  occurs  in  other  animal  stiuctuies  (come  ), 
nay,  even  in  some  vegetables  {0.  Nasse).  /o  q + 

Muscle-serum,  according  to  Kiiline,  still  contains  three  proteids  (-1  0 per- 

cent.) viz.  : — 1.  Alkali-albuminate,  wbicb  is  precipitated  on  adding  an  acid,  even 
at  20°  to  24°  C.  2.  Ordinary  serum-albumin,  1-4  to  L7  per  cent.  (§  32,  a),  tvliicli 

coamdates  at  73°  C.  3.  An  albuminate  wbicli  coagulates  at  47°  C. 

tlie  following  proteids  in.  muscle-pls-snia.- 


Name. 

Precipitated  Ijy 
Heat  at 

Saturation  -wltli  NaCl  or  NaoSO^. 

Paramyosinogen,  . 
Myosinogen, . . • • 

Myoglobulin, 

Albumin, 

Myoalbumose, 

47°  C. 
56° 
63° 
73° 
Not  4 

Causes  precipitation.  \ Proteids  w-hich  go  to  | 
^ ^ f form  muscle-clot. 

ji  ” y 

)i  >>  1 Proteids  of  the 

No  4 I muscle  seriun. 

No  4 J 
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Altliough  the  first  two  go  to  form  the  clot  of  muscle  or  myosin,  paramyosinogen  is 
not  essential  for  coagulation.  Besides  these  bodies  there  are  hsenioglobin  and  also 
myo-hsematiii,  which  is  not  identical  with  the  blood-pigment  (1  p.  472).  The  latter 
can  be  extracted  by  ether  from  muscle  the  breast  muscle  of  a pigeon),  whercliy 
the  ether  becomes  red.  It  can  exist  in  an  oxidised  and  reduced  condition 
{MacMunn).  According  to  Levy,  it  is  identical  with  htemochromogen,  -while 
Hoppe-Seyler  regards  it  as  a mixture  of  llbO^  and  Hb.] 

The  other  chemical  constituents  of  muscle  have  been  referred  to  in  treating  of 
flesh  (§  233).  1.  Muscle-fennents. — Briicke  found  traces  of  pepsin  and  peptone 

in  muscle-juice,  [the  latter  is  denied  by  Halliburton]  j Piotrowsky,  a trace  of  a 
diastatic  femient.  [When  muscle  becomes  acid,  as  in  rigor  mortis,  the  pepsin  at  a 
suitable  temperature  (35°  to  40°  C.)  acts  on  the  proteids,  and  albumoses  and 
peptones  arc  formed.  Halliburton  found  a myosm-ferment  Avhich  has  the  characters 
of  an  albuniose.  It  is  prepared  in  the  same  Avay  as  fibrin-ferment  by  keeping 
muscle  for  some  months  under  alcohol,  and  then  making  a watery  extract  of  the 
muscle.  It  does  not  hasten  the  coagulation  of  blood-plasma,  although  it  causes 
muscle-plasma  to  coagulate.  It  rloes  not  sCem  to  be  identical  Avith  fibrin-ferment.] 
2.  In  addition  to  volatile  fatty  acids  (formic,  acetic,  butyric),  there  are  tAvo  isomeric 
forms  of  lactic  acid  (CaHyOg)  present  in  muscle  Avith  an  acid  reaction  : — (a) 
Ethyiidene-lactic  acid,  in  the  modification  knoAvn  as  right  rotatory  sarcolactic  or 
X>aralactic  acid,  Avdiich  occurs  only  in  muscles,  and  some  other  animal  structures. 
(5)  Ethylenedactic  acid  in  small  amount  (§  251,  3,  c).  It  Avas  formerly  assumed 
that  lactic  acid  is  formed  by  fermentation  from  the  carbohydrates  of  the  muscle 
(glycogen,  dextrin,  sugar),  and  Maly  has  observed  that  paralactic  acid  is  occa- 
sionally formed  Avhen  these  bodies  undergo  fermentation.  According  to  Bohm, 
liOAveA^er,  the  glycogen  of  muscle  does  not  pass  into  lactic  acid,  as  during  rigor 
mortis,  if  putrefaction  be  prevented,  the  amount  of  glycogen  does  not  diminish. 
If  muscle  be  suddenly  boiled  or  treated  Avith  strong  alcohol,  the  ferment  is  destroyed, 
and  hence  the  acidification  of  the  muscular  tissue  is  prevented  {Du  Bois-Reymond). 
Acid  ’potassium  phosphate  also  contributes  to  the  acid  reaction.  3.  Glycogen  occurs 
to  the  amount  of  over  1 per  cent,  after  copious  flesh  feeding,  and  to  0'5  per  cent, 
during  fastmg.  It  is  stored  up  in  the  inuscles,  as  Avell  as  in  the  liver  during 
digestion,  but  it  disappears  during  hunger.  It  is  perhaps  formed  in  the  muscles 
from  proteids  (§  174,  2).  4.  Carnin  (CyHgH^Og)  Avhich  is  changed  by  bromine  or 

nitric  acid  into  sarkin,  occurs  to  the  extent  of  1 per  cent,  in  Liebig’s  extract  of 
meat  ( Weidel).  5.  Urea,  O'Ol  per  cent.  {Haycraft).  [There  is  much  urea  in  the 
muscles  of  the  skate  and  allied  genera  of  fish.]  6.  Lecithin,  derived  in  part  from 
the  motor  nerve-endings  (§  23  and  § 251).  7.  The  gases  are  CO^  (15  to  18  vol. 

per  cent.),  partly  absorbed,  partly  chemically  united  (some  absorbed  H,  but  no  free  0, 
although  muscle  continually  absorbs  0 from  the  blood  passing  through  it 
{L.  Hermann).  The  muscles  contain  a substance  Avhose  decomposition  yields  COg. 
When  muscles  are  exercised,  this  substance  is  used  up  so  that  severely  fatigued 
muscles  yield  less  COg  {Stinziny).  [All  muscles  have  not  the  same  chemical  com- 
position (p.  432).] 

[The  extractives  of  muscle  are  divided  into — 

(A)  Nitrogenous,  e.y.,  Kreatin,  C4HgjST302  = 0'2  to  0‘3  per  cent.  (This  therefore 

indicates  that  a very  considerable  quantity  of  this  substance  (90  grams)  must  exist 
in  the  body,  seeing  that  the  muscles  make  up  nearly  one  half  of  the  Aveight  of  the 
body)  : Kreatinin,  C4II-N3O  ; Hypoxanthin,  CjH^N^O  ; Xanthin,  CgH^X^O.g ; Uric 
acid,  C5H4N4O3  ; Carnin,  C-HgN^Og  + HgO  ; Urea,  (ZlOXgll^ ; Taurin  ; Inosinic 
acid,  ; Lecithin  (?)  Avhich  may  be  derived  from  .the  nerve-fibres  in 

muscle. 

(B)  Non-nitrogenous ; glycogen,  inosite,  fermentable  sugar,  lactic  acids,  and 
fats.] 
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[Chemistry  of  Smooth  Muscle. — Smooth  muscle,  as  a rule,  has  an  alkaline  or 
neutral  reaction,  although  the  adduetor  muscle  of  Anodonta,  •which  is  almost  con- 
stantly in  action,  is  acid.  Smooth  muscles  pass  into  rigor  and  become  acid.  A 
spontaneously  coagulable  plasma  has  so  far  not  been  obtained,  nor  has  myosin. 

A body  related  to  myosinogen  coagulating  at  45-49  C.  has  been  obtained  by 
Heidenliain.  Smooth  muscles  are  said  to  contain  alkali-albuminate  and  an 
albumin  coagulating  at  75°C.  {Hammarsten)!\ 

294.  METABOLISM  IN  MUSCLE.— [In  living  muscle -^ve  have  to  study  the 
transformations  of  energy,  and  the  chemical  changes  on  which  these  depend.  But 
as  we  cannot  examine  the  chemical  changes  which  occur  during  a contraction,  we 
are  confined  to  a study  of — 

(1)  The  composition  of  a muscle  before  and  after  contraction,  and 

(2)  The  effect  of  contraction  on  the  medium  surrounding  or  passing  through 

a muscle. 

We  may  observe  the  effect  produced  by  a muscle  upon  air  or  other  gases  to  which 
an  excised  muscle  is  exposed,  or  we  may  investigate  the  changes  -ivliich  the  blood 
undergoes  in  passing  through  a muscle,  and  if  the  muscle  be  still  in  situ,  the  effect 
upon  the  general  excreta.  These  methods  may  be  applied  to  muscle  in  various 
conditions,  passive  or  active,  dead  or  dying,  to  excised  muscles  or  those  stiU  under 
normal  conditions.] 

I.  A passwe  muscle  continually  absorbs  a certain  amount  of  0 from  the  blood 
flowing  through  its  capillaries  and  retimis  a certain  amount  of  COg  to  the  blood- 
streaim  The  amoimt  of  COg  given  off  is  less  than  corresponds  to  the  amount  of  0 
absorbed.  Excised  muscles  freed  from  blood  exhibit  an  analogous  but  dindnished 
(^aseous  exchange.  As  an  excised  muscle  remams  longer  excitable  in  0 or  in  air 
than  in  an  atmosphere  free  from  0,  or  in  indifferent  gases,  Ave  must  conclude  that 
the  above-named  gaseous  exchange  is  connected  Avith  the  normal  metabolism,  and 
is  a condition  on  Avhich  the  life  and  actiAuty  of  the  muscle  depend.  Resting 
living  muscles  also  exhale  CO2. 

Perfusion  of  blood. — If  a living  muscle  be  excised  (dog),  and  if  blood  be  perfused  tlu’ougli  its 
blood-vessels,  the  amount  of  0 used  up  is,  Avitliin  pretty  Avide  limits  almost  independent  ot 
temperature  ; if  the  variations  of  temperature  be  great,  it  rises  and  falls  with  the  tempeiatuie. 
The^  CO2  given  off  by  muscular  tissue  (less  than  the  0 used  up)  falls  Avhen  the  muscle  is 
cooled,  but  it  is  not  increased  when  the  muscle  is  subsequently  Avarmed  {Rulmcr). 

Putrefaction. — This  exchange  of  gases  must  be  distinguished  from  the  putrefactive  phenomeua 
due  to  the  development  of  living  organisms  in  the  muscle.  These  putrefactive  phenomena  are 
also  connected  with  the  consumption  of  0 and  the  excretion  of  CO.2  and  occur  soon  aftei  ea 
{L.  Hermann). 

II.  In  an  active  muscle  the  blood-vessels  are  ahvays  dilated  [Luchvig  and 
Sczelkow,  Gashell) — a condition  pointing  to  a more  lively  material  exchange  in  t le 
organ.  The  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  can  be  observed  microscopically  111  the 
contracting  niylo-liyoid  muscle  of  tlie  frog.  If  tlie  motor-nerve  passing  o le 
mylo-liyoid  muscle  be  stimulated,  either  Avitli  or  without  the  use  of  curare,  le 
blood-vessels  dilate.  This  is  due  to  the  action  of  the  vaso-dilator  iierA^-hbres  on 
the  smooth  muscles  of  the  blood-vessels,  causing  them  to  relax.  Hence  le 
active  muscle  is  distinguished  from  the  passive  one  by  a series  of  chenuca 
transformations. 

1.  Reaction  of  Muscle. — The  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  reaction  of  a passive 
muscle  (also  of  the  non-striped  A^aricty)  passes  into  an  acid  reaction  during  the 
activity  of  the  muscle,  OAving  to  the  formation  of  paralactic  acid  Bots-Rey- 
mond,  1859) ; the  degree  of  acidity  increases  up  to  a certain  extent,  according  to 
the  amount  of  Avork  performed  by  the  muscle  (R.  Heidenliain).^  The  acidification 
is  due,  according  to  Weyl  and  Zeitler,  to  the  phosphoric  acid  produced  by  the 
decomposition  of  lecithin  and  (1  nuclein). 
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It  is  doubtful  if  the  acidity  is  due  to  lactic  acid,  as  Warren  and  Astaschewsky  find  that 
there  is  less  lactic  acid  in  the  active  than  in  the  passive  muscle.  Marcuse,  however,  su|ipo_rts 
the  lactic  acid  theory,  while  Moloschott  and  Batlistini  agree  that  the  passive  muscle  contains 
acid,  but  the  fatigued  muscle  contains  more,  especially  of  phosphoric  acid  and  CO^. 

2.  Px'oduction  of  CO.,. — An  active  muscle  excretes  considerably  more  COg  than 
a passive  one  : — (a)  active  muscular  exertion  on  the  part  of  a man  or  of  animals 
increases  the  amount  of  CO.^  given  off  by  the  lungs  (§  126,  6) ; (b)  venous  blood  flow- 
ing from  a tetanised  muscle  of  a limb  contains  more  COg,  more  COg  being  formed 
than  corresi)onds  to  the  0 which  has  simultaneously  been  absorbed  {Ludwvj  and 
Sczelkow).  The  same  result  is  obtained  when  blood  is  perfused  through  an  excised 
muscle  ; (c)  an  excised  muscle  caused  to  contract  excretes  more  COg  (compare  § 
368). 

3.  Consiunption  of  Oxygen. — An  active  muscle  uses  up  more  0 — (a)  when 
more  muscular  work  is  done,  the  body  absorbs  much  more  0 (§  217)— even  4 to  5 
times  as  much  {Regnault  and  Reiset) ; (6)  venous  blood  flowing  from  an  active 
muscle  of  a limb  contains  less  0 {Ludwig,  Sczelkmv,  and  Al.  Schmidt).  17everthe- 
less,  the  increase  of  0 used  up  by  the  active  muscle  is  not  so  great  as  the  amount 
of  CO2  given  off  {v.  Pettenhofer  and  v.  Voit).  The  increase  of  0 used  up  may  be 
ascertahied  even  during  the  period  of  rest  directly  following  the  period  of  activity, 
and  the  same  is  the  case  with  the  CO^  excreted  {v.  Frey). 

As  yet  it  is  not  possible  to  prove  by  gasometric  methods  that  0 is  used  up  in 
an  excised  muscle  free  from  blood.  Indeed,  the  presence  of  0 does  not  seem  to 
be  absolutely  necessary  for  the  activity  of  muscle  during  short  periods,  as  an 
excised  muscle  may  continue  to  contract  in  a vacuum,  or  in  a mixture  of  gases 
free  from  O,  and  no  0 can  be  obtained  from  muscular  tissue  {L.  Hermann).  A 
frog’s  muscles  rob  easily-reducible  substances  of  their  0 ; they  discharge  the  colour 
of  a solution  of  indigo  ; muscles  which  have  rested  for  a time,  acting  less 
energetically  than  those  which  have  been  kept  in  a state  of  continued  activity 
{Griitzner,  Gscheidlen). 

[The  foUo'wing  table  quoted  by  Halliburton  shows  the  consumption  of  oxygen 
and  the  elimination  of  CO.2  by  living  and  rigid  muscles,  and  that  although  the  0 
absorbed  is  nearly  identical  in  amount,  the  COg  given  off  is  greatly  increased  by  the 
onset  of  rigor  and  by  contraction — 


Oxj'gen  absorbed 


Living  mu.scle. 
Rigid  muscle. 
Muscle  at  rest, 
Tetanised  muscle. 

The  same  result  is  shown 


iw 


an 


through  passive  and  active  surviving 


18  per  cent. 
16  „ 

6 „ 

8 ,, 


CO2  given  off 

8 per  cent. 
16  ,, 

1 

9 ,, 


analysis  of  the  blood  after  being  perfused 
muscles  {Ludiuig  and  Schmidt): — 


Venous  blood.  0 less  than  arterial  blood.  COo  more  than  arterial  blood. 

Muscle  at  rest,  9'0  per  cent.  67  per  cent. 

Muscle  ill  action,  12'26  ,,  10'8  ,,  ] 

4.  Glycogen. — The  amount  of  glycogen  (0'43  per  cent,  in  the  muscles  of  a frog 
or  rabbit)  and  grape-sugar  is  diminished  in  an  active  muscle  {0.  Nasse,  Weiss),  but 
muscles  devoid  of  glycogen  do  not  lose  their  excitability  and  contractility.  Hence 
glycogen  is  certainly  not  the  direct  source  of  the  energy  in  an  active  muscle. 
Perhaps  it  is  to  be  sought  for  in  an  as  yet  unknown  decomposition-product  of 
glycogen  {imehsinger).  [There  is  more  glycogen  in  the  red  than  in  the  pale 
muscles  of  a rabbit.] 

[The  rpiestion  as  to  whether  the  glycogen  of  muscle  is  carried  from  the  liver  by  the  blood- 
stream to  the  muscles,  or  whether  it  is  formed  in  the  muscles  themselves,  has  been  answered  in 
various  ways.  Kiilz  observed  in  frogs  whose  livers  were  removed,  that  the  amount  of  glycogen 
in  the  muscles  increased  after  subcutaneous  injection  of  sugar.  The  muscles  also  retain  their 
glycogen  for  a longer  time  than  does  the  liver  during  starvation.  These  facts  indicate  that  the 
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alvcogeu  is  formed  in  tlie  muscles  themselves.  Tlie  normal  eirenlation  one  of  the  conditions 
for  glycogene,sis  of  muscle,  for  ligature  of  all  the  vessels  ol  a muscle  is  iollowed  by  diininutiou 

of  its  glycogen.  ] 

[The  musclo-glycogcii  is  not  so  mildly  used  up  (luring  starvation  as  that  of  the 
liver  Ip  320)  It  is  undoubtedly  diininislied  during  muscular  work.  Although 
removai  of  tlie  liver  diminishes  the  muscle-glycogen,  this  does  not  prove  that  the 
muscle-glycogen  is  derived  from  the  hepatic  glycogen.  Section  of  a motor  nerve 
to  a muscle  results  in  an  accumulation  of  the  glycogen  in  the  muscle  ] 

5 Extractives. An  active  muscle  contains  less  extractive  substances  soluble 

in  water  but  more  extractives  soluble  in  alcohol  Helmholtz,  1845) ; it  also 
contains  ’ less  of  the  substances  which  form  CO^  {Ranke)]  less  fatty  acids 
(Sczelkow)  ] less  kreatin  and  kreatinin  {v.  Voit). 

6 Duriim  contraction,  the  amount  of  water  in  the  muscular  tissue  increases, 
while  that  of  the  blood  is  correspondingly  dimini,shcd  (/.  Ranke).  The  solid 
substances  of  the  blood  are  increased,  while  they  (albumin)  are  diminished  in  the 

7.^  Urea.— The  aniomit  of  urea  excreted  from  the  body  is  not  materially 
increased  during  musciilar  exertion  {v.  Voit,  Fick,  and  ^VlsUcenus).  According  t(i 
Parkes  however,  although  the  excretion  of  urea  is  not  increased  immediately , ye 
after  I'to  1|-  day  there  is  a slight  increase.  The  amount  of  work  done  cannot  be 
determined  from  the  amount  of  albumin  which  is  changed  into  urea. 


ruelation  of  Muscular  Work  to  Urea. -Ed.  Smith,  Parkes,  and  others  have  made  numerous^ 
iuvestit'ations  on  this  subject.  Pick  and  Wislicenus  (18G6)  ascended  the  Faulhorn,  one  of 
the  Swiss  Alps  1956  metres  high.  The  actual  amount  of  energy  expended  m the  foi™ 
muscular  movement  was  obtained  by  multiplying  the 


food  was  taken— the  diet  consisting  of  cakes  made  of  fat,  sugar,  and  staich.  The 


Tick. 

WlsUceuus. 

1.  Urea  of  11  hours  before  the  ascent,  . 

2.  „ 8 ,,  during  ,, 

3.  ,,  6 ,,  after 

238 ‘55  grs. 

221-05  grs. 

“9:89;:}“®-*“' 

A hearty  meal  was  taken  after  this  period,  ami  the  All  the  experi- 

period  of  rest  contained  159T6  grains  of  urea  (Ficts),  and  176 '71  ( IFt  ^ fleuendent  upiiu  the 
ments  go  to  show  that  the  amount  of  urea  excreteii  in  the  urine  is  fai  . _ P „ umseular 
nitroven  int^ested  i e the  nature  of  the  food,  than  upon  the  decomposition  of  the  musiiuiai 

substance.  *^A  vegetable  diet  diminishes,  while  an  ani^l  diet  greatly 

urea  in  the  urine.^  North’s  researches  confirm  tlmse  of  Parkes  but  he  finds  ^ d^tn 

produced  by  severe  muscular  labour  is  considerable.  The  elimiiiatioi  1 1 

affected,  while  the  sulphates  in  the  urine  are  increased.]  nn  ,u,.n,tHnn  increased 

According  to  Argiitinsky,  who  conducted  his  experiments  umier  pUmination  of  N 

muscular  exertion  (mountain  climbing)  causes  a considerable  increase  m t of  N 

by  the  iirihe,  which  may  last  for  three  days.  On  calculating  finm  the 
the  amount  of  albumin  that  must  have  been  decomposed  in  the  body  durin,^  t 
period,  it  was  found  that  a very  considerable  amount  of  the  work  must  have  on 

decomposition  of  proteids.  J.  Munk,  however,  challenges  tbe  correctness  of  these 
the  ground  that  the  experimenter  was  not  in  a satislactory  condition  as  legaids  nuti 

During  the  activity  of  a muscle,  all  the  groups  of  tlie  chemical  substances 
iiresent  in  muscle  undergo  more  rapid  transformations  {J.  Ranke).  It  is  still  a 
matter  of  doubt,  therefore,  whether  we  may  assume  that  the  kinetic  energy  ol  a 
muscle  is  chiefly  due  to  the  transformation  of  the  chemical  energy  of  the  carboliy- 
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dratc'S  ■which  arc  decomposed  or  used  up  in  tlio  process  of  contraction.  As  yet  we 
do  not  know  whether  the  glycogen  is  supplied  hy  the  hlood-stream  to  the  muscles, 
perhaps  from  the  liver,  or  whether  it  is  formed  within  the  muscles  themselves  from 
some  unknown  derivative  of  the  proteids.  ihe  normal  circulation  is  certainly  one 
of  the  conditions  for  the  formation  of  glycogen  in  muscle,  as  glycogen  diminishes 
after  ligature  of  the  blood-vessels  {Chandelon).  A muscle  in  which  the  blood 
circulates  freely  is  capable  of  doing  more  work  than  one  devoid  of  blood,  and  even 
in  the  intact  liody,  more  blood  is  always  supplied  to  the  contracted  muscles.  ^ 

[Sources  of  Muscular  Energy. — The  experiment  of  Tick  and  Wislicenus 
definitely  proved  that  the  proteids  are  not  the  exclusive,  or  by  any  means  the  chief, 
source  of  muscular  energy.  As  it  is  conclusively  proved  that  during  muscular 
work  there  is  a great  increase  in  the  amount  of  O absorbed,  and  COg  given  off, 
it  is  evident  that  the  non-nitrogenous  substances  of  the  food  must  be  the  chief 
sources  of  this  energy.  AYe  turn  naturally  to  the  carbohydrates,  and  as  the  latter 
are  chiefly  stored  up  in  the  form  of  glycogen  in  the  muscles,  it  is  assumed  that 
glycogen  is  the  chief  source  of  the  energy.  Glycogen  in  muscle  diminishes  during 
muscular  work,  and  is  stored  up  during  rest  {Bernard).  Kiilz  also  found  that  in 
dogs  the  glycogen  disappears  from  the  liver  during  work,  and  V oit  found  that  the 
muscle-glycogen  disappears  before  that  in  the  liver.  But  frog  s muscles  still  con- 
tract, and  do  work,  although  they  may  contain  no  glycogen.  It  appears,  therefore, 
that  the  carbohydrates  are  a source  of  muscular  energy.  But  they,  again,  are  not 
the  only  source.  It  is  highly  probable  that  glycogen  can  be  formed  from  proteids, 
and  it  is  allowable,  therefore,  to  assume  that  proteids  may  also  serve  as  a source  of 
muscular  energy.  If  this  be  not  so,  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  carnivora  can 
be  fed  and  maintamed  in  good  health  for  long  periods  on  lean  flesh.  The  fats  are 
probably  also  another  som-ce.  Hence  it  would  appear  that  all  three  of  the  chief 
groups  of  food-stuffs — carbohydrates,  proteids,  and  fats — may  serve  as  the  source 
of  muscular  energy  ; but  that,  so  long  as  non-nitrogenous  elements  are  supplied  in 
the  food  in  sufficient  quantity,  or  are  stored  up  in  the  body,  the  muscles  do  their 
work  chiefly  on  these.  After  they  are  used  up,  the  proteids  are,  as  it  were,  called 
up.] 

[The  metabolism  of  muscle  appears  to  be  regulated  by  the  central  nervous 
system  {PJiiiger,  Zunt?i).  Even  when  at  rest  in  the  ordinary  sense,  i.e.,  when  the 
muscles  are  not  doing  any  mechanical  work,  the  muscle  is  in  a condition  Avhich 
Zuntz  and  Kohrig  have  called  “ chemical  tonus.”  It  appears  to  be  a reflex  tonus, 
so  that  it  can  be  set  aside  by  severing  the  connection  between  the  muscle  and  the 
central  nervous  system,  and  this  may  be  done  either  by  section  of  the  motor  nerve, 
or  by  the  action  of  curare.] 

295.  EIGOE,  MORTIS. — Cause. — Excised  striped,  or  smooth  muscles,  and  also 
the  muscles  of  an  intact  body,  at  a certain  time  after  death,  pass  into  a condition 
of  rigidity  — cadaveric  rigidity  or  rigor  mortis.  AYhen  all  the  muscles  of  a corpse 
are  thus  affected,  the  whole  cadaver  becomes  completely  stiff  or  rigid.  The  cause 
of  this  phenomenon  depends  uiDon  the  spontaneous  coagulation  of  a proteid,  viz., 
the  myosin  within  the  sarcolemmas  of  the  muscular  fibres  {Kilhie).  Under 
certain  circumstances  the  coagulation  of  the  other  proteids  of  the  muscle  may 
increase  the  rigidity.  During  the  process  of  coagulation,  an  acid  is  formed,  heat 
is  set  free  {v.  WcUther,  Fide — § 223),  owing  to  the  passage  of  the  fluid  myosin 
into  the  solid  condition,  and  also  to  the  sinudtaneous  and  subsequently  increased 
density  of  the  ti.ssuo. 

Properties  of  a Muscle  in  Rigor  Mortis. — It  is  shorter,  thicker,  and  somewhat 
denser  {SdtmuleAoilseli) ; stiff,  conq)act,  and  solid ; turbid  and  opaque  (owing  to 
the  coagulation  of  the  myosin) ; incompletely  elastic,  less  extensible,  and  more 
easily  torn  or  ruptured;  it  is  completely  inexcitable  to  stimuli;  the  muscular 
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electrical  current  is  abolished,  (or  tlierc  is  a slight  current  in  the  opposite  direction), 

[a  dead  muscle  is  negatively  electrical  to  a living  one],  its  reaction  is  cccicl,  owing 
to  the  formation  of  both  forms  of  lactic  acid  (§  293),  and  glycero-phosphoric  acid 
(Diakanoiv) ; while  it  also  develops  free  CO.^.  When  an  incision  is  made  into  a 
rio'id  muscle,  a fluid,  the  muscle-serum,  appears  spontaneously  in  the  wound 
(§°293). 

The  first  formed  lactic  acid  converts  the  salts  of  the  muscle  into  acid  salts  ; thus,  potassium 
lactate  and  acid  potassium  phosphate  are  formed  from  potassium  phosphate.  The  lactic  acid, 
which  is  formed  thereafter,  remains  free  and  ununited  in  the  muscle.  , . , , . 

Amount  of  Glycogen. — The  newest  observations  of  Bbhm  are  against  the  view  that,  during 
ricror  mortis  a partial  or  complete  transformation  of  the  glycogen  into  sugar  and  then  into 
lactic  acid  takes  place.  During  digestion,  a temporary  storage  of  glycogen  occurs  in  the  muscles 
as  well  as  in  the  liver,  so  that  about  as  much  is  found  in  the  muscles  as  in  the  liver.  There 
is  no  diminution  of  the  glycogen  when  rigidity  takes  place,  provided  putrefaction  be  prevented  ; 
so  that  the  lactic  acid  of  rigid  muscles  cannot  be  formed  from  glycogen,  but  more  probably  it 
is  formed  from  the  decomposition  of  the  albuminates  {Demant,  Bohm). 

The  amount  of  acid  does  not  vary,  whether  the  rigidity  occurs  rapidly  or  slowly  {J.  Ranke) ; 
when  acidification  begins,  the  rigidity  becomes  more  marked,  owing  to  the  coagnlatbm  of  the 
alkali-albuminate  of  the  muscle.  Less  CO2  is  formed  from  a rigid  muscle  the  more  CO2  it  has 
given  off  previously,  during  muscular  exertion.  A rigid  muscle  gives  off  N,  and  absorbs  0.  In 
a cadaveric  ri<^id  muscle,  fibrin-ferment  is  j)resent  {Al.  Schmidt  and  others).  It  seems  to  be  a 
product  of  protoplasm,  and  is  never  absent  where  this  occm's^iRauschenhach).  [The  myosin- 
ferment  seems  not  to  be  identical  with  the  fibrin-ferment  (p.  577).] 

[Eigor  Mortis  and  Coagulation  of  Blood. — Thus  there  is  a marked  analogy 
between  the  coagulation  of  the  blood  and  that  of  muscle.  In  both  cases,  a fluid 
body  yields  a solid  body,  fibrin  from  blood,  and  myosin  from  muscle  ; the  coagula- 
tion of  blood  is  prevented  by  neutral  salts,  and  so  is  the  coagulation  of  myosin ; 
dilution  of  the  malted  plasma  produces  coagulation  in  both  cases ; and  perhaps  the 
coao-ulation  in  both  is  due  to  the  action  of  a ferment,  the  pne  the  fibrin-ferment, 
the*^  other  the  myosin-ferment.  There  are,  however,  points  of  difference,  for 
myosm  can  be  dissolved,  reprecipitated,  and  coagulated  several  times,  Avhile  fibrin 
does  not  undergo  recoagulation ; the  formation  of  myosin  from  myosinogen,  again, 
is  accompanied  by  the  development  of  an  acid,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from 
fibrhiogen  is  not  3 further,'  the  formation  of  myosm  is  not  accompanied  by  the 
formation  of  another  globulhi,  whereas  that  of  fibrin  from  fibrinogen  is.] 

Stages  of  Eigidity. — Two  stages  are  recognisable  in  cadaveric  muscles : in 

the  fii’st  stage,  the  muscle  is  rigid,  but  still  excitable ; in  this  stage  the  mjmsin 
seems  to  be  in  a jelly-like  condition.  Eestitution  is  stiU  possible  durmg  this  stage. 
In  the  second  stage,  the  rigidity  is  well  pronounced,  ivitli  all  the  phenoniena 

above  mentioned.  . . r,  , 

The  onset  of  the  rigidity  varies  in  man  from  ten  minutes  to  seven  nours  [but 
as  a rule  it  is  complete  within  four  to  six  hours  after  death.  The  inuscles  of  the 
jaws  are  first  affected,  then  those  of  the  neck  and  trunk,  afterwards  (as  a rule)  the 
lower  limbs,  and  finally  the  upper  limbs].  Its  dimation  is  equally  variable— one 
to  six  days.  After  the  cadaveric  rigidity  has  disappeared,  the  imiscies,  owing  o 
further  decompositions  and  an  alkaline  reaction,  become  soft,  and  the  ^ J 
appears  {Nysten).  The  onset  of  the  rigidity  is  always  preceded  by  a loss  ot  nervous 
activity.  Hence,  the  muscles  of  the  head  and  neck  are  first  affected,  and  the  o ler 
muscles  in  a descending  series  (§  352).  Disappearance  of  the  rigidity  occurs  rs  111 
the  muscles  first  affected  (Nynten).  Great  muscular  activity  before  ilea  1 (e.y., 
spasms  of  tetanus,  cholera,  strychnin,  or  opium  poisoning)  causes  rapid  and  mtense 
rigidity ; hence,  the  heart  becomes  rigid  relatively  rapidly,  and  strongly 
animals  may  become  affected  within  a few  minutes  after  death.  Usually  tlie 

rigidity  lasts  longer  tlie  later  it  occurs.  Rigidity  does  not  occur  in  fetus  before 
the  seventh  month  of  intra-uterine  life.  A frog’s  muscle  cooled  to  0 C.  does  not 
begin  to  exhibit  cadaveric  rigidity  for  four  to  seven  days. 
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Stenson’s  Experiment. — The  amount  of  blood  in  a nursclo  ]ias  a marked  effect 
upon  the  onset  of  the  rigidity.  Ligature  of  the  muscular  arteries  cause.s  at  fiijt  in 
all  mammals  an  increase  of  the  muscular  excitability,  and  then  a rapid  fall  of  the 
excitability  (Schmulewitsch) ; thereafter  stiffness  occurs,  the  one  stage  following 
closely  upon  the  other  (Swammerdam,  Nic.  Stenson,  1667).  [If  the  ligature  be 
removed  in  the  first  stage,  the  muscle  recovers,  but  in  the  later  stages  the  rigidity 
is  permanent.]  If  the  artery  going  to  a muscle  be  ligatured,  Stamiiiis  observed 
that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  disappeared  after  an  hour,  that_  of  the 
muscular  substance  after  four  to  five  hours,  and  then  cadaveric  rigidity  set  111. 


Pathological.— When  the  blood-vessels  of  a muscle  are  occluded,  by  coagulation  talcing 
nlace  within  them,  rigidity  of  the  muscles  is  produced  (§  102).  True  cadaveric  rigidity  may  be 
produced  by  too  tight  bandaging  ; the  muscles  are  paralysed,  rigid,  and  break  up  into  Hakes, 
while  the  contents  of  the  fibre  are  afterwards  absorbed  (iJ.  Volkmann).  Occlusion  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  muscles  by  infarcts,  e.specially  in  persons  with  atheromatous  arteries,  may  even  cause 
necrosis  of  the  muscles  implicated  {Finch,  Girandcaii).  In  a completely  anaemic  limb,  tiie 
sensory  nerves  are  still  excitable  for  5-10  hours  {Slcfcini). 

If  the  cii'culation  be  re-established  during  the  first  stage  of  tlie  rigidity,  the 
muscle  soon  recovers  its  excitability  (Stannius).  When  the  second  stage  has  set 
in,  restitution  is  impossible  (Kiilme).  In  cold-blooded  animals,  cadaveric  rigidity 
does  not  occur  for  several  days  after  ligaturing  the  blood-vessels.  Brown-Sequard, 
by  injecting  fresh  oxygenated  blood  into  the  blood-vessels,  succeeded  in  restoring 
the  excitability  of  the  muscles  of  a human  cadaver  four  hours  after  death,  i.e., 
during  the  first  stage  of  cadaveric  rigidity.  Ludwig  and  Al.  Schmidt  found  that 
the  onset  of  cadaveric  rigidity  was  greatly  retarded  in  excised  muscles,  when  arterial 
blood  was  passed  through  their  blood-vessels.  Blood  deprived  of  its  O did  not 
produce  this  effect.  Cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  relatively  early  after  severe  hgemor- 
rliage.  If  a Aveak  alkaline  fluid  be  perfused  through  the  blood-vessels  of  the  dead 
muscles  of  a frog,  cadaveric  rigidity  is  prevented  (Schipilof). 

Section  of  Nerves. — Preliminary  section  of  the  motor  nerves  causes  a later 
onset  of  the  rigidity  in  the  corresponding  muscles  (Brotcn-Se'qnard,  Heinelie).  [The 
same  result  occurs  after  a hemi-section  of  the  spinal  cord  or  after  removal  of  one 
cerebral  hemisphere  (Bierfreund).^  In  fishes,  Avhose  medulla  oblongata  is  suddenly 
destroyed,  cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  much  more  sloAAdy  than  in  those  animals  that 
die  sloAvly  (Blane). 


[Other  Infliiences. — Rigidity  begins  much  later  in  the  red  (II  to  15  hours)  than  in  pale  muscles 
(1  to  3 hours  post  mortem)  ; the  rigor  is  complete  in  the  white  muscles  in  10  to_  14  hours,  in 
the  red  in  52  to  58  hours.  The  extent  of  shortening  due  to  the  rigor  is  2 to  2^  times  as  great 
as  in  the  white.  In  both  muscles  the  resolution  of  the  rigor  begins  12  to  15  hours  after  the 
completion  of  the  rigidity,  so  that  the  red  muscles  are  not  completely  rigid  before  the  other 
muscles  appear  to  liave  passed  from  a state  of  rigidity.  Temperature  has  a marked  effect,  but  it 
acts  more  on  the  resolution  than  on  the  onset  of  the  rigor.  At  60°  C.  the  onset  begins  almost 
at  once,  and  is  complete  in  a few  minutes  {Bierfreund).  Ether  and  chloroform  injected  into  the 
blood-vessels  cause  almost  instantaneous  rigor  {Kussmaul).] 


Rigidity  may  be  produced  artificially  by  various  reagent-s  : — 

1.  Heat  [“Heat-stiffening”]  causes  tlie  myosin  to  coagulate  at  40°  C.  in  cold- 
blooded animals,  in  birds  about  53°  C.,  and  in  mammals  at  48°  to  50°  C.  The 
protoplasm  of  plants  and  animals,  e.g.,  of  the  amoeba,  is  coagulated  by  heat,  giving 
rise  to  heat-rigor. 

.Schmulewitsch  found  that  the  longer  a muscle  had  been  excised  from  the  body,  the  greater 
was  the  heat  rerpiircd  to  ]U'oduce  stiffening.  Heat-stiffening  differs  from  cadaveric  rigidity 
thus  : — a 13  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride  dissolves  out  the  myosin  from  a cadaveric 
rigid  muscle,  but  not  from  one  rendered  rigid  by  heat  {Schipiloff).  If  the  rigid  cadaveric 
muscles  of  a frog  be  heated,  another  protcid  coagulates  at  45°,  and  lastly  at  75°  the  sevimi- 
albumin  itself.  Hence,  both  proce.sses  together  make  the  muscle  more  rigid  (§  295). 

2.  When  a muscle  is  saturated  Avith  distilled  Avater  it  produces  “ Avater- 
Stiffening” — an  acid  reaction  being  developed  at  the  same  time. 
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Muscles  reiulerod  stiH’  by  water  still  exhibit  electromotive  phenomena,  while  muscles 
rendered  rigid  by  other  menus  do  not  {Bicdcrmann).  If  the  upper  limb  of  a frog  be  ligatured, 
deprived  of  its  skiu,  and  dipped  in  warm  water,  it  becomes  rif'id.  It  the  ligature  be  removed 
and  tho  circulation  re-established,  the  rigidity  maybe  partially  .set  aside.  If  there  be  well- 
marked  rigidity,  it  can  only  be  set  aside  by  placing  the  limb  in  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  com- 
mon salt,  whicli  dissol\^!S  the  coagulum  of  myosin  {Freyer). 

3.  Acids,  even  COg  rapidl}^  produce  “ acid-stilfening,  ” wliicli  i.s  ])robal)ly 
dili'ereut  from  ordinary  stiffening,  as  sncli  muscles  do  not  evolve  any  free  CO._; 
(Z.  Hermann).  The  injection  of  OT  to  0'2  per  cent,  solutions  of  lactic  or  hydro- 
chloric acid  into  the  muscles  of  a frog  produces  stiffening  at  once,  which  may  he 
set  aside  hy  injecting  0'5  per  cent,  solution  of  an  acid,  or  liy  a solution  of  soda,  or 
hy  15  per  cent,  solution  of  ammonium  chloride.  The  acids  form  a compound  with 
myosin  (ScJupiloff).  [The  stiffening  produced  hy  acids  and  hot  water  is  cpiite 
different  from  the  spontaneous  rigor  occurring  after  death.] 

4.  Freezing  and  thawing  a jiart  alternately  rap>idly  produce  stiffening  ; and  it 
is  aided  liy  mechanical  injuries. 

Poisons. — Rigor  mortis  is  favoured  by  quinine,  caffein,  digitaliii,  [a  concentrated  solution  of 
eaffein  or  digitalin,  applied  to  the  muscle  of  a frog,  produces  rigor  mortis],  veratriu,  hydrocyauic 
acid,  ether,  chloroform,  the  oils  of  mustard,  fennel,  and  aniseed  ; direct  contact  of  muscular 
tissue  with  potassium  sulpliocyauicle  {Bernard,  SetscJienoiv),  ammonia,  alcohol,  and  metallic 

salts.  , ......  11  J.1  1 

Position  of  the  Body. — The  attitude  of  the  body  during  cadaveiie  rigidity  is  generally  that 

occupied  at  death  ; the  position  of  the  limbs  is  the  result  of  the  varying  tensions  of  the  different 
muscles.  During  the  occiirrence  of  rigor  mortis,  a limb,  or  more  frequently  the  arm  and  fingers, 
may  move  {Sommer).  Thus,  if  stilfeniug  occurs  rapidly  and  firmly  in  certain  groups  of  muscles, 
this  may  produce  movenieiits,  as  is  sometimes  seen  in  cholera.  If  cadaveric  rigidity  occurs  very 
rapidly,  the  body  may  occupy  the  same  position  which  it  did  at  the  moment  of  death,  as  some- 
times happens  on  the  battle-field.  In  these  cases  it  does  not  seem  that  a contracted  condition 
of  the  muscle  passes  at  once  into  rigor  mortis  ; hut  between  these  two  conditions,  according  to 
Briieke,  there  is  always  a very  short  relaxation. 

Muscles  which  have  been  plunged  into  boiling  water  do  not  undergo  rigor  mortis,  neither  do 
they  become  acid  {Du  Bois-Ecymond),  nor  evolve  free  COo  {L.  Hermann).  _ • , . , 

Work  done  during  Rigidity. — A muscle  in  the  act  of  becoming  still  will  lift  a weight,  but 
tlie  height  to  winch  it  is  lifted  is  gi’cater  with  small  weights,  less  with  heavier  weights,  than 
when  a living  muscle  is  stimulated  with  a maximal  stimulus. 

Analogy  between  Contraction  and  Rigidity. — L.  Hermann  ha.s  drawn  attention 
to  the  analogy  which  exist.s  between  a muscle  in  a state  of  contraction  and  one  in 
a state  of  cadaveric  rigidity — both  evolve  CO2  and  the  other  acids  from  the  same 
source  ; [both  acts  take  place  Avithout  the  consumption  of  0].  The  form  of  the 
contracted  and  of  tlie  stiffened  muscles  is  shorter  and  thicker;  both  are  denser,  less 
elastic,  and  evolve  heat ; in  both  cases  the  muscular  contents  behaye^  negath  ely 
as  regards  their  electromotive  force,  in  reference  to  the  unaltered,  livmg,  resting 
.suhstance.  Hence  he  is  inchned  to  regard  a mu.scular  contraction  as  a temporarj , 
physiological,  rapidly  disappearing  rigor.  Rigor  mortis  is  in  a certain  sense  the 
last  flickering  act  of  a living  muscle,  [and  he  regards  contraction  as  partial  death 
of  a muscle.  But  this  is  no  explanation,  and  moreover  there  are  important  points 
of  difference.  We  have  no  proof  of  a coagulum  being  formed  during  contraction, 
while  the  extensibility  is  increased  during  contraction  and  much  diminished  dining 

rigor.]  . . 

Disappearance  of  Rigidity. — When  rigor  mortis  passes  off,  there  is  a considcr- 
;ihle  amount  of  acid  formed  in  the  muscle,  which  dissolves  the  coagulated  myosin. 
After  a time  putrefaction  sets  in,  accompanied  hy  the  presence  of  micro-organisms 
and  the  evolution  of  ammonia  and  putrefactive  gases  (H.,S,  H,  CO.,  § 184). 
[Hermann  and  Bierfreuiid  attacji  iiiucli  importance  to  the  resolution  of  rigor 
mortis  independently  of  putrefaction.] 

Aeconliug  to  Onimus,  the  loss  of  excitability  which  precedes  the  onset  of  rigor  mortis  occui's 
in  the  following  order  in  man  : — left  ventricle,  .stomach,  intestine  (55  minutes);  urinary  blndaei, 
right  ventricle  (60  min.) ; iris  (105  min.) ; muscles  of  face  and  tongue(180  min.) ; the  extensors 
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of  tlie  extremities  (about  one  hour  before  the  flexors)  ; the  muscles  of  the  trunk  (five  to  six 
hours).  'I’he  msophagus  remains  excitable  for  a long  time  (§  325). 

296.  MUSCULAR  EXCITABILITY.— P.y  tlic  term  excitability  or  irrita- 
bility of  a muscle  is  meant  tliat  property  of  a muscle  in  virtue  of  ■which  it  responds 
to  stimuli,  at  the  .same  time  becoming  shorter  and  correspondingly  thicker.  The 
condition  of  excitement  is  the  active  condition  of  a muscle  produced  by  the  aiJjilica- 
tioii  of  stimuli,  and  is  usually  indicated  by  the  act  of  contraction.  Stimuli  are 
simply  various  forms  of  energy,  and  thej''  throAV  the  inuscle  into  a state  of  excite- 
ment, while  at  the  moment  of  activity  the  chemical  energy  of  the  muscle  is  trans- 
formed into  work  and  heat,  so  that  stimuli  act  as  “Hberating”  or  “discharging 
forces.”  [These  “ discharging  forces  ” maj''  themselves  be  very  feeble,  but  they 
are  capable  of  cai;sing  the  manifestation  of  the  transformation  of  a large  amount 
of  energy.]  The  normal  temperature  of  the  body  is  most  favourable  for  main- 
taining the  normal  muscular  excitability;  the  excitability  varies  as  the  tempera- 
ture rises  or  falls. 

As  long  as  the  blood-stream  within  a muscle  is  uninterrupted,  the  first  effect 
of  stimulation  of  a muscle  is  to  increase  its  energismg  power,  partly  because  the 
circulation  is  more  lively  and  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated,  but  after  a time,  the 
energising  power  is  diminished.  Even  in  excised  muscles,  especially  Avhen  the 
large  nerve-trunks  have  already  lost  their  excitability,  the  excitability  is  increased 
after  a sthnulus,  so  that  the  application  of  a series  of  stimuli  of  the  same  strength 
causes  a series  of  contractions  which  are  greater  than  at  first  ( Wundt).  Hence, 
we  account  for  the  fact  that,  although  the  first  feeble  stimulus  may  be  unable  to 
discharge  a contraction,  the  second  may,  because  the  first  one  has  increased  the 
muscular  excitabilitj’  (Azc/c). 

Effects  of  Cold. — If  the  imiscle.s  of  a frog  or  tortoise  be  kept  in  a cool  place,  they  may  remain 
excitable  for  ten  days,  while  the  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  cease  to  he  excitable  after 
one  and  a half  to  two  and  a half  hours.  (For  the  heart,  see  § 55).  A muscle,  when  stimidated 
directly,  always  remains  excitable  for  a longer  time  when  its  motor  nerve  is  already  dead. 
Muscles  just  beginning  to  become  dry  exhibit  excessive  irritability. 

[Independent  Muscular  Excitability. — Since  the  time  of  Albrecht  v.  Haller, 
and  R.  AVliytt,  physiologists  have  ascribed  to  muscle  a condition  of  excitability 
which  is  entirely  independent  of  the  existence  of  motor  nerves,  but  is  dependent 
on  certain  constituents  of  the  sarcous  substance.  Excitabilitj',  or  the  property  of 
responding  to  a stimulus,  is  a Avidely  distributed  function  of  protoplasm  or  its 
modifications.  A colourless  blood-corpuscle  or  an  amoeba  is  excitable,  and  so  are 
secretory  and  nerve-cells.  In  the  first  case,  the  application  of  a stimulus  results 
in  motion  in  an  indefinite  direction,  in  the  second  in  the  formation  of  a secretion, 
and  in  the  third  in  the  discharge  of  nerve-energy.  In  the  case  of  muscle,  a 
stimulus  causes  moA^ement  in  a definite  direction,  called  a contraction,  and  depend- 
ing on  the  contractility  of  the  sarcous  substance.  There  are  many  considerations 
Avhich  shoAv  that  excitahlUty  is  independent  of  the  nervous  system,  although  in  the 
higher  animals,  nerves  are  the  usual  medium  through  Avhich  the  excitability  is 
brought  into  action.  Plants,  hoAvever,  are  excitable,  and  they  contain  no  nerves.] 

Xunierous  experiments  attest  the  “independent  excitability”  of  muscle: — 1. 
There  are  chemical  .stinudi,  Avhich  do  not  cause,  movement  Avhen  applied  to  motor 
nerve.s,  but  do  .so  Avhen  they  are  aj)plied  directly  to  muscle ; ammonia,  lime  Avater, 
carbolic  acid.  2.  The  ends  of  the  sartoriiis  of  the  frog,  in  Avhich  no  nerve-termina- 
tions (Hg.  387)  are  observable  by  means  of  the  microscope,  contract  Avhen  they  are 
stimulated  directly  (Kuline).  3.  Curare  paralyses  the  extremities  of  the  motor 
iierA'cs,  Avhile  the  muscles  themseh'es  remain  excitable  {Cl.  Bernctrd,  Kdlliker). 
The  action  of  cold,  or  arrest  of  the  hlood-supply  in  an  animal,  abolishes  the  excita- 
bility of  the  ncrve.s,  but  not  of  the  mu.scles  at  the  same  time.  4.  After  .section  of 
its  nciTC,  c'l  muscle  still  remains  excitable,  even  after  the  nerves  have  undergone 
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fatty  degeneration  {Brown-Sdquard,  Bidder).  5.  Sometin^s 

only  upon  the  nerves  and  not  upon  the  muscle  itself  (Bnicke).  [6.  The  total 

heart  contracts  rhythmically  before  any  nervous  structures  are  drscoverahle  in  .] 

rrm  a a-  e n„-..ov£.  Pnvnvp  wooi'ali  iivavi,  or  Indian  arrow-poison  of  boutli  America,  is 
[The  Action  of  extractor  the  drug,  when  injected 

the  inspissated  / f animal  acts  chiefly  upon  the  motor  nerve-endings,  and 

under  the  shin  or  been  isolated 

does  not  allect  the  nuis  p / jmecting  a few  niilligrainmes  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac.  In 

Irom  It  (p.  "the  animal  ceases  to  support  itself  on  its  fore-limbs ; 

iVl^sZt  on  limbs  are  paralysed,  and  so  are  the  respiratory  movements  in  the 

throat  When  completely  under  the  action  of  the  poison,  the  frog  lies  ill  any  position,  limp 
1 1 c!o  iioiHipv  pxhibitina  voluntary  nor  reflex  movements.  It  the  brain  be  destroyed 

and  motionless,  nei  ‘ g sciatic  nerve,  no  coiiti’action  of  the  muscle  of  the  hind- 
pZZ  m TL  he  applied  directly  to  the  muscles,  they  contract, 

hmb  -f- h^VcuiareZhZT  motor  connVctions  and  not  the  muscles.  If  the  dose  be 
!mt  too  large,  the  heart  still  continues  to  heat,  and  the  vaso-motor  nerves  remain  active.] 

[Methods (1)  Local  Application. — Bernard  took  tivo  nerve-muscle  prepara- 

tions, put  some  solution  of  curare  into  two  watch-glasses,  and  dipped  the  nerve 
into  one  glass  and  the  muscle  of  the  other  preparation  into  the  other  glass.  The 

curare  penetrated  into  both  preparations,  and  he  found  on  ^^1^^1110 

which  had  been  steeped  in  curare,  that  its  muscle  still  contracted  so  that  the 
curare  had  not  acted  on  the  motor  iierve-fihres  ; while  stimulation  of  tlm  nen  e of 
the  other  preparation  produced  no  contraction,  although  the  con-esponding  muse 
contracted.  In  the  latter  case,  the  cinare  had  penetrated  into  the  muscle  and 
affected  the  intra  muscular  portions  of  the  nerve.] 

[(2)  But  it  is  the  terminal  or  intra-muscular  portions  of  the  nerves,  not  the 

nerve-trunk,  which  are  paralysed.  Ligature  the  scnatic  f 

all  the  parts  of  the  hind-limh  of  a frog,  except  the  sciatic 

nerve,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  thigh  (fig.  384).  Inject 
curare  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac.  The  poisoned  blood 
ivill,  of  course,  circulate  in  every  part  of  the  body  except 
the  ligatured  limb.  The  shaded  parts  are  traversed  by 
the  poison.  The  animal  can  still,  at  a certain  stage  ot 
the  poisoning,  pull  up  the  non-poisoned  limb,  while  it 
cannot  move  the  poisoned  one.  At  this  time,  although 
poisoned  blood  has  circulated  in  the  sacral  and  nura- 
abdonimal  parts  of  the  nerves,  yet  they  are  not  paralysec , 
so  that  the  poison  does  not  act  on  this  part  of  the  tiuiik 
of  the  nerve.  But  we  can  show  that  it  does  not  fict  on 
any  part  of  the  extra-muscular  trunk  of  the  nerve,  ihis 
is  done  by  ligaturing  the  arteries  going  to  the  gastro- 
cnemius muscle,  and  then  poisoning  the  animal.  On 
stimulating  the  nerve  on  the  ligatured  the  g^- 

trocneniius  of  that  side  contracts,  although  the  whole 
leitoth  of  the  nerve-trunk  was  supplied  by  poisoned 
blood.  Therefore  it  is  the  intra-miiscidar  terminations 

of  the  nerves  which  are  acted  on.] 

[By  means  of  the  following  arrangement  we  may 

L ^ , .1  OVA  nnrn  VSGCl. 


Fis.  384. 


Frog  with  sciatic  artery  li 


gatured.  S.P.,  spinal  cord  Ijjy  means  01  me  o 

witli  afferent  and  efferent  prove  that  the  terminal  parts  of  the  nerve  are  paiaij  sec . 
nerves;  P.,  poisoned  N.P.,  ^^  ^111^  the  sciatic  artery  of  one  leg  of  a frog,  am 

ZZe~misZs  ’ thZ  inject  curare  into  a lymph-sac.  After  the  aninial 

is  fully  poisoned,  expose  the  sciatic  nerve  in  jo 
leaving  all  the  muscles  below  the  knee-joint,  then  clean  and  divide  the  eiuiu  a 
its  micldle.  Pin  a straw  flag  to  each  limb,  and  fix  both  femora  f 
the  gastrocnemii  uppermost,  as  in  fig.  38.5.  the  two  non  e^  i , 

attached  to  two  wires  coming  from  a commutator,  C (fig.  385).  Piom  t [ 1 


witli  att’ei 
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binding-screws  of  the  coniinntator,  two  wires  pass  to  the  gastrocnemii.  Tlie  otlier 
two  binding-screws  of  the  commutator  are  connected  with  the  secondary  coil  of 
an  induction  machine  (§  330).  Tlie  bridge  of 
the  commutator  can  be  turned  so  as  to  pass 
the  current  either  through  both  muscles  or 
both  nerves — the  latter  is  the  case  in  the  dia- 
gram (H).  A\’'hen  both  nerves  are  stimulated, 
only  the  non-poisoned  leg  (NP)  eontracts. 

Reverse  the  commutator,  and  pass  the  current 
through  both  imiscles,  when  both  co^itixict] 

[Roseathal’s  Modification. — Push  the  secondary 
coil  far  away  from  the  primary,  and  pass  tlie  current 
through  both  muscles.  Gradually  appro.ximate  the 
secondary  to  the  primary  coil,  and  in  doing  so  it 
will  be  found  that  the  non-poisoned  leg  contracts 
first,  but  oil  continuing  to  push  up  the  secondary  coil, 
both  limbs  contract.  Tims,  the  poisoned  limb  does 
not  respond  to  so  feeble  a faradic  stimulus  as  the  non- 
poisoned  one,  a result  which  is  not  due  to  the  action 
of  the  curare  on  the  e.vcitability  of  the  muscle.  The 
non-poisoned  limb  responds  to  a feebler  stimulus 
because  its  motor  nerve  terminations  are  not  paralysed 
while  the  poisoned  leg  does  not  do  so,  because  the 
motor  terminatious  are  paralysed.  A feebler  induced 
shock  suffices  to  cause  a muscle  to  contract  when  it 
is  applied  to  the  nerve,  than  when  it  is  applied  to  the 
muscle  itself  directly.  In  large  doses  curare  also 
affects  the  spinal  cord  (p.  589).] 

[On  what  structures  does  curare  act? — These 
experiments  prove  that  curare  does  not  paralyse  the 
motor  nerve-trunks,  nor  the  muscular  fibres,  and  that 
it  acts  on  the  motor  terminations  within  the  muscles, 
but  they  do  not  enable  us  to  state  the  precise  part  of 
the  nerve-ending  so  affected.  It  may  act  on  (1)  the  nerve  just  before  it  pierces  the  sareolemraa, 


Fig.  385. 

Scheme  of  the  curare  experiment.  B, 
battery  ; I,  primary,  II,  secondary 
spiral  ; N,  nerves  ; F,  clamp  ; NP, 
non-poisoned  leg  ; P,  poisoned  leg  ; 
C,  commutator  ; K,  key. 


Fig.  386.  Fig.  387. 

Fig.  386. — Curve  showing  the  excitability  in  the  sartorius  of  a frog  in  a normal  and  curarised 
muscle.  Fig.  387. — Distribution  of  nerves  in  the  sartorius  of  a frog  and  the  curve  of  ex- 
citability in  different  parts  of  the  muscle,  i.e.,  the  excitability  is  greatest  where  there  are 
most  nerve-endings,  and  lowest  where  there  are  none. 

(2)  thesub-lemmar  axis-cylinder,  (3)  the  end-plates,  (4)  the  terminal  branches  or  spray.  Kiihne 
and  Pollitzer  liave  made  it  probalde  that,  even  when  a muscle  is  thoroughly  impregnated  with 
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curavo,  some  of  tlie  nervous  aiiparatus  is  unattectod.  The  sartorius  is  most  excitable  wheie  lhoie 
are  most  nerves  fig.  387),  and  even  in  a imrscle  iirofoundly  poisoned  with  curare,  the 
tion  of  excitability  varies  with  the  number  of  nerves  in  the  several  parts  o the  mu.scle  (lig.  386) 
iu.st  as  in  a normal  muscle,  with  this  dilference,  that  the  excitability  ol  all  tlie  parts  of  the  muscle 
containing  nerves  is  less  than  normal.  That  this  variation  in  excitability  is  i ue  to  nervous 
structures  is  shown  by  using  a polarising  anelectrotonic  current  (§  335),  which  depresses  the 
excitability  of  nerve-fibres,  and  then  this  ditl'crence  ot  excitability  disappears  the  curve  of  ex- 
citability  running  parallel  with  the  abscissa,  so  that  the  diflerence  does  not  seem  to  be  due 

to  nurely  muscular  causes.]  , ■ ^ i ai  t n 

f Polliteer,  speculating  as  to  which  part  of  the  terminal  nerve  is  affected,  supposes  that  all 
parts  beyond  the  last  node  of  Banvier  retain  their  functions,  and  he  supposes  that  it  is  not  the 
Lis-cylinders  themselves,  but  the  cement  at  the  nodes,  on  which  the  drug  exerts  its  specific 

''^^Nem-o-Miisciilar  Cells.— Even  in  the  lower  animals,  c.r/..  Hydra  and  Mediisie,  there  are  uni- 
cellular structure, s called  “ neuro-musmlar  cells,"  in  which  the  nervous  and  muscular  sub- 
stances are  represented  in  the  same  cell  {Klcincnhcrg  and  Elmer).  [This  view,  hoivever,  is  very 
doubtful  • the  outer  part  of  these  cells  is  adapted  for  the  action  of  stimuli,  and  coiTesponds  to 
the  nervous  receptive  organ,  while  the  inner  deeper  part  is  contractile,  and  is  the  representa- 
tive of  the  muscular  part.] 

Muscular  Stimuli. — A^arious  stimuli  cause  a muscle  to  contract,  either  liy 
actino-  upon  its  motor  nerve,  or  upon  the  muscular  substance  itself  (§  324).  [The 
former  is  called  indirect  stimulation,  the  latter  direct  stimulation.] 

1.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  normal  stimulus  exciting  a muscle  to 
contract  is  the  nerve  impulse  -which  passes  along  a nerve,  hut  its  exact  nature  is 

2.  Chemical  Stimuli. — All  chemical  substances  -which  alter  the  chemical  com- 
position of  a muscle  -ivith  sufficient  rapidity  act  as  miiscular  stimuli.  Mineral 
acids  (HCl  0 1 per  cent.),  acetic  and  oxalic  acids,  the  salts  of  iron,  zinc,  copper, 
silver,  and  lead,  bile,  all  act  in  weak  solutions  as  muscular  stimuli ; they  act  upon 
the  motor  nerve  only  ivhen  they  are  more  concentrated.  Lactic  acid  and  glycerin, 
-when  concentrated,  excite  only  the  nerve;  -when  dilute,  only  the  muscle,  [ilie 
lower  end  of  the  sartorius,  which  contains  no  nerves,  may  he  dipped  into  glycerin, 
and  it  will  not  contract,  hut  if  it  he  dipped  deeper  to  where  there  are  nerve- 
endings,  it  will  contract  at  once.]  Neutral  alkaline  salts  act  eqnally  upon  nen'e 
and  muscle  ; alcohol  and  ether  act  on  both  very  feebly.  When  umter  is  injected 
into  the  blood-vessels,  it  causes  fibrillar  muscular  contractions  {v.  Withcli),  win  e a 
0-6  per  cent,  solution  of  NaCl  may  be  passed  through  a muscle  for  days  without 
causing  contraction  {Kollilcer,  0.  Nasse).  [Carslaw,  under  Luchugs  irec  ion, 
however,  found  that  solutions  containing  0‘5  to  0'2  per  cent.  NaCl,  when  perfuse 
through  the  muscles  of  a frog,  excite  many  short,  powerful  attacks  _ot  tetanus, 
separated  from  each  other  by  periods  of  rest.  Solutions  containing  o o / per 
cent.  NaCl,  i.e.,  so-called  “indifferent  fluids”  or  “ normal  sahne,  are  not  without 
influence,  but  of  all  knoivn  saline  solutions,  they  injure  a nerve-muscle  preparation 
least.  Solutions  of  1 to  2 per  cent,  rapidly  kill  the  muscle.]  Acids,  alkalies,  and 
extract  of  flesh  diminish  the  muscular  excitability,  while  the  muscular  stuniih 
in  small  doses,  increase  it  {Ranke).  Gases  and  vapours  stimulate  muse  e , i y 
cause  either  a simple  contraction  {e.g.,  HCl),  or  at  once  permanent  con  lac  ion  oi 
contracture  (e.r/.,  Cl).  Long  exposure  to  the  gas  causes  rigidity,  ihe  vaimur  o 
bisulphide  of  carbon  stimulates  only  the  nerves,  while  most  vapours  {e.<j.,  HU  ) vi 
without  exciting  them  {Kiihne  and  Jani). 

Method.  — In  making  experiments  upon  the  chemical  stimulation  of  muscle,  it  is 
to  dip  the  transverse  section  of  the  muscle  into  the  solution  ot  the  chemical  icagen  ) . . 

The  chemical  stimulus  ought  to  be  ajiplicd  in  sohition  to  a limited  portion  o . *?  . L j,. 
.surface  of  the  muscle  ; after  a few  seconds  wc  obtain  a contraction  or  fibrillar  twitcli  o- 

superficial  muscular  layers  {Jlering).  muscle 

rRhythmical  Contraction. — AVhile  rhythmical  contractions  arc  very  niaiked  in  snioot  ’ 

fesneciallv  if  it  is  stretched  or  subjected  to  considerable  internal  ]iressure,  as 
SiS  it/ , the  intestine,  uterus,  ureter,  blood-vessels,  and  also  in  the  striped  but  involuntary 
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cardiac  musculature  (g  58),  tlioy  are  not,  as  a rule,  very  common  in  striped  voluntary  muscle. 
Chemical  stimuli  are  particularly  cllcctivo  in  producin''  them.]  It  the  sartorius  ol  a cuiarised 
fros  be  dipiied  into  a solution  coni|)osed  of  5 {'rms.  NaCl,  2 grins,  alkaline  sodium  jihosphate, 
audO'5  grm.  sodium  carbonate  in  1 litre  ol  water,  at  10°  C.,  the  muscle  contracts  rhythniically, 
and  may  do  so  for  several  days,  especially  with  a low  temperature  {B iederviann).  This  recalls 
the  rhj’thmical  contraction  of  the  heart.  [Kiihue  louud  a similar  result,  ihe  rhythm  is 
arrestetl  by  lactic  acid  and  restored  by  an  alkaline  solution  ot  NaCl.]  Rhythmical  inovements 
may  also  lie  induced  in  the  sartorius  (frog),  by  the  combined  action  of  a dilute  solution  of  sodic 
carbonate  and  an  ascending  constant  electrical  current.  Compare  also  the  action  ot  a constant 
current  on  the  heart  (§  58). 

3.  Theraial  Stiimili. — If  an  excised  frog’s  muscle  he  rapidly  lieated  to  28°  C.,  a 
gradually  increasing  contraction  occurs,  ■which,  at  30°  C.,  is  more  pronounced, 
reaching  its  maximum  at  45°  C.  If  the  temperature  be  raised,  “ heat-stifFening  ” 
rapidly  ensues.  The  smooth  muscles  of  warm-blooded  animals  also  contract  when 
they  are  warmed,  but  those  of  cold-blooded  animals  are  elongated  by  heat  {Griln- 
kagen).  If  a frog’s  muscle  be  cooled  to  0°,  it  is  very  excitable  to  mechanical 
stimuli  (Grimluugen)  ; it  is  even  excited  by  a temperature  luider  0°  (JSeJehard). 

Cl.  Bernard  observed  that  the  muscles  of  animals,  artificially  cooled,  remained  excitable  many 
hours  after  death  (§  225).  Heat  causes  the  excitability  to  disappear  rapidly,  but  increases  it 
temporarily. 

4.  Mechanical  Stimuli. — Every  kind  of  sudden  mechanical  stimulus,  provided 
it  be  applied  with  sufficient  rajjidity  to  a muscle  (and  also  to  a nerve),  causes  a 
conbxiction.  If  stimuli  of  sufficient  intensity  be  repeated  with  sufficient  rapidity, 
tetanus  is  produced.  Strong  local  stimulation  causes  a weal-like,  long-continued 
contraction  at  the  i^art  stimulated  (§  297,  3,  a).  Moderate  tension  of  a muscle 
increases  its  excitability. 

5.  Electrical  Stimuli  will  be  referred  to  when  treating  of  the  stimulation  of 
nerve  (§  324). 

Other  Actions  of  Curare. — When  it  is  injected  into  a frog,  either  into  the  blood  or  sub- 
cutaneously, it  causes  at  first  paralysis  of  the  inti'a-imiscular  ends  of  the  motor  nerves  (p.  586), 
while  the  muscles  themselves  remain  excitable.  The  sensory  nerves,  the  central  nervous  system, 
viscera,  heart,  intestine,  and  the  blood-vessels  are  not  affected  at  first  (Cl.  Bernard,  Kolliker). 
[If  the  skin  be  stimulated,  the  frog  pulls  up  the  ligatured  leg  reflexly,  although  the  other  leg 
remains  cpiiesceiit ; this  shows  that  the  sensory  nerve  and  nerve-centres  are  still  intact ; but 
when  the  action  of  the  drug  is  fully  developed,  no  amount  of  stimulation  of  the  skin  or  the 
liosterior  roots  of  the  nerves  will  give  rise  to  a reflex  act,  although  the  motor  nerve  of  the 
ligatured  limb  is  known  to  be  excitable  ; hence  it  is  probable  that  the  nerve-centres  in  the  cord 
themselves  are  ultimately  affected.  If  the  dose  be  very  large,  the  heart  and  blood-vessels  are 
affected.  ] In  ■warm-blooded  animals  death  takes  place  by  asphyxia,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the 
diaphragm,  but  of  course  there  are  no  spasms.  In  frogs,  where  the  skin  is  the  most  important 
respiratory  organ,  if  a suitable  dose  be  injected  subcutaneously,  the  animal  may  remain  motion- 
less for  days  and  yet  recover,  the  poison  being  eliminated  by  the  urine  (Kuhne).  If  the  dose 
be  large,  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  may  be  paralysed.  In  electrical  fishes,  the  sensory 
nerves,  and  in  frogs,  the  lymph-hearts,  are  paralysed.  A dose  sufficient  to  kill  a frog,  when  in- 
jected under  its  skin,  will  not  do  so  if  administered  by  the  mouth,  because  the  poison  seems  to 
be  eliminated  as  rapidly  by  the  kidneys  as  it  is  absorbed  from  the  gastric  mucous  membrane. 
For  the  same  reason  the  flesh  of  an  animal  killed  by  cimire  is  not  poisonous  when  eaten.  If, 
however,  the  ureters  be  tied,  the  poison  collects  in  the  blood,  and  poisoning  takes  place 
(L.  Hermann).  [In  this  case  the  mammal  may  exhibit  convulsions.  Why  ? (Jurare  paralyses 
the  respiratory  nerves,  so  that  asphyxia  is  produced  from  the  venosity  of  the  blood.  It  affects 
the  respiratory  nerve-endings  before  those  in  the  muscles  generally,  so  that  when  the  venous 
blood  stimulates  the  nerve-centres,  the  partially  affected  muscles  respond  by  convulsions.  Other 
narcotics  may  excite  convulsions  indirectly  by  inducing  a venous  condition  of  the  blood,  while 
the  motor  centres,  nerves,  and  muscles  are  still  nnatt'ected.]  Large  doses,  however,  poison  un- 
injured animals  even  when  given  by  the  mouth.  The  nerves  and  muscles  of  poisoned  animals 
exhibit  considerable  electromotive  force.  [For  the  effect  of  curare  on  lymph-formation 
(§199,6).] 

Atropin  appears  to  be  a specific  poison  for  smooth  muscular  tissue,  but  different  muscles  arc 
dillereutly  affected  (Szpilmann,  Luchsingcr).  ['fliis  is  doubtful.  A small  quantity  of  atropin 
.seems  to  affect  motor  nerves  of  smooth  muscle  in  the  same  way  that  curare  does  those  of 
striped  muscle  ; we  must  remember,  however,  that  there  are  no  end-plates  projier  in  the  former, 
so  that  the  link  between  the  nerve-fibrils  and  the  contractile  substance  is  probably  different  in 
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the  two  cases.  It  is  well  known  that  the  amount  of  striped  and  smooth  muscle  varies  in  the 
cesophagns  in  dillerent  animals.  Szpilmann  and  Luchsinger  lonnd  that,  alter  the  action  of 
atrohin  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  will  still  cause  contraction  of  the  striped 
musc^r  S^^^^^^^  but  not  of  thesinooth  libres,  although  both  forms  of  muscular 

‘‘TrScTl'l.fllf  *1'«  acilability  n,.derg.»  ran.ark.Ue  cl.»p.  j 

after  three  to  four  days  the  excitability  of  the  paralysed  muscle  is  diminished  both  for  direc 
Md  indirect  stimuli  (p.  588)  ; this  condition  is  followed  by  a stage  during  which  a constant 
current  is  more  active  than  normal,  while  induced  currents  are  scarcely  or  not  at  all  effective 
(S  339  I ) The  excitability  to  mechanical  stimuli  is  also  increased.  The  increased  excitability 
occurs’ until  about  the  seventh  week  ; it  gradually  diminishes  until  it  is  abolished  towards  the 
sixth  to  the  seventh  month.  Fatty  degeneration  begins  in  the  second  week  after  section  of  the 
motor  L ve  irgo^  until  there  is  complete  muscular  atrophy  Immediately  after  section 
of  the  sciatic  nervl  Schmulewitsch  found  that  the  excitability  of  the  muscles  supplied  by  it 
was  increased. 

297.  CHANGES  IN  A MUSCLE  DUEING  CONTEACTION.— I.  Phe- 
nomena visible  to  the  naked  eye. — 1.  When_  a muscle  contracts,  it  becomes 
shorter  and  at  the  same  time  correspondingly  thicker. 

The  degree  of  contraction,  which  in  very  excitable  frogs  may  be  65  to  85  per  cent.  (72  per 
cent  mean)  of  the  total  length  of  the  muscle,  depends  upon  various  conditions  :-(«)  Up  to  a 
certain  point,  increasing  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  causes  a gi-eater  degree  of  conti action 
(b)  as  the  muscular  fatigue  increases,  i.e.,  after  continued  vigorous  exertion,  the  stimulus 
remaiiiino-  the  same,  the  extent  of  contraction  is  diminished  ; (c)  the  temperature^ of  the  sui- 
rounding!  has  a certain  effect.  The  extent  of  the  contraction  is  increased  in  a frog  s muscle— 
the  sti-eiPd;h  of  stimulus  and  degree  of  fatigue  remaining  the  same— when  it  is  heated  to 
33°  C.  If  the  temperature  be  increased  above  this  point,  the  degree  of  conkaction  is  diminishe 

{S'chviideivitsch). 

2.  The  volume  of  a contracted  muscle  is  slightly  diminished  {Swavimerdam,^ 
1680').  Hence,  the  specific  gravity  of  a contracted  muscle  is  slightly  increa.sed, 
the  ratio  to  the  non-coiitracted  muscle  being  1062  : 1061  {ValenUn) ; the  tliminu- 
tion  in  volume  is,  however,  only  xiiVo  although  this  has  recently  been  denied  by 
J.  Ewald. 

Methods. -(«)  Erman  placed  portions  of  the  body  of  alive  eel  in  a glass  Iff  ^ 
indifferent  fluid  A narrow  tube  communicated  with  the  glass  vessel,  and  the  fluid  lose  mt 

za  iS  p„fo»ed  > c«„. 

tracting  heart.  _ . i , i , 

3 Total  and  Partial  Contraction.— Normally,  all  stimuli  applied  to  a muscle  or 
its  motor  nerve  cause  contraction  in  all  its  muscular  fibres.  _ Thus  the  muscle  con- 
ducts the  state  of  excitement  to  all  its  parts.  Under 

ever,  this  is  not  the  case,  viz. (a)  when  the  muscle  is  greatly  ^ 

it  is  about  to  die,  violent  mechanical  stimuli,  as  a vigorous  tap  with  tlie  & o c 
percussion  hammer  (and  also  chemical  or  electrical  stimu  i),  cause  a ° h . . „ 

traction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  This  is  Schiff’s  “ f ^ 

The  same  phenomenon  is  exhibited  by  the  muscles  of  a healthy  man, 
blunt  edge  of  an  instrument  is  drawn  transversely  over  the  direction  of  the  ™usci  c 
fibres.  \h)  Under  certain  as  yet  but  imperfectly  known  conditions,  a,  muscle  e.- 
hibits  so-called  fibrillar  contractions,  i.e.,  short  contractions  occur  '\^®“iately 
different  bundles  of  muscular  fibres.  This  is  the  case  in 

after  section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve ; and  in  the  muscles  of  the  face,  aftei  section  ot 
the  facial  nerve  (§  349,  4).  i 

.A'lcIu,..,,.,,  s.c.i,...r  tl,.  hypo. 
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glossal  nervo  in  rabbits  is  followed  by  fibrillar  contractions  after  si.'ity  to  eighty  hours  ; these 
contractions  may  continue  for  months,  even  when  the  divided  nervo  has  healed  and  is  stimu- 
lated above  the  cicatri.'c  so  as  to  produce  movements  in  the  corresponding  half  of  the  tongue. 
Stimulation  of  the  lingual  nerve  increases  the  fibrillar  contractions  or  arrests  them.  _ This  nerve 
contains  vaso-dilator  libres  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani.  Schilf  is  of  opinion  that  the 
increased  blood-stream  through  the  organ  is  the  cause  of  the  contractions.  Sig.  Mayer  found 
that  by  compressing  the  carotids  and  subclavian,  and  again  removing  the  pressure  so  as  to  per- 
mit ’free  circulation,  the  muscles  of  the  face  contracted.  Section  of  the  motor  nerves  of  the 
face  did  not  abolish  the  phenomenon,  but  compression  of  the  arteries  did.  The  cause  of  the 
phenomenon,  therefore,  seems  to  lie  within  the  muscles  themselves.  ^ This  phenomenon  may 
be  compared  to  the  paralytic  secretion  of  saliva  and  pancreatic  juice  which  follows  section  of  the 
nerves  "oing  to  these  glands  (pp.  249,  309).  Similar  hbrillar  contractions  occur  in  man  under 
pathological  conditions,  but  they  may  also  occur  without  any  signs  of  pathological  disturbance. 
[Fibrillar  contractions,  due  to  a central  cause,  occur  in  monkeys  after  excision  of  the  thyroid 
gland  {§  103,  III.).  Some  drugs  cause  fibrillar  muscular  contractions,  e.g.,  aconitin,  guanidin, 
nicotin,  pilocarpin,  but  physostigmin  produces  them  in  warm-blooded  animals  (not  in  frogs). 
According  to  Brunton  these  drugs  probably  act  by  irritating  the  motor  nerve-endings,  as  the 
contractions  are  gradually  abolished  by  curare.] 

II.  Microscopic  Plienomena. — 1.  Single  muscular  fihrillce  exhibit  the  same 
phenomena  as  an  entire  muscle,  in  that  they  contract  and  become  thicker.  2. 
There  is  great  difficulty  in  observing  the  changes  that  occur  in  the  individual  parts 
of  a muscular  fibre  during  the  act  of  contraction.  This  much  is  certain,  that  the 
muscular  elements  become  shorter  and  broader  during  contraction,  and  that  the 
transverse  striae  apjDroach  nearer  to  each  other  [Bowman,  1840).  3.  There  is 

great  difference  of  opinion  as  to  the  behaviour  of  the  doubly  refractive  (aniso- 
tropous)  and  the  singly  refractive  media. 


Engelmann’s  View.— Fig.  388,  1,  represents  a passive  muscidar  element-— from  c to  cl  is  the 


and  g are  the 
is  a clear  disc — 


h 


1 


■ 

N 
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doubly  refractive  contractile  substance,  with  the  median  disc,  a,  h,  in  it 
lateral  discs.  Besides  these,  in  each  of  the  singly  refractive  discs  there 
“secondary  disc,"  / and  e,  which  is  only  slightly 
doubly  refr-active.  This  occurs  only  in  the  muscles 
of  insects.  Fig.  1,  on  the  right,  shows  the  same 
element  in  polarised  light,  whereby  the  middle  area 
of  the  element,  as  far  as  the  contractile  substance 
proper  extends,  is,  owing  to  its  double  refraction, 
bright ; while  the  other  part  of  the  mrrscular  element, 
owing  to  its  being  singly  refractive,  is  black.  Fig. 

388,  2,  is  the  transition  stage,  and  3 the  proper  stage 
of  contraction  of  the  muscular  element.  In  both 
cases  the  figiu'es  on  the  left  are  viewed  in  ordinary 
light,  and  on  the  right,  in  polarised  light.  According 
to  Engelmann,  during  contraction  (fig.  388,  3),  the 
singly  refractive  disc  becomes  as  a whole  more  refrac- 
tive, the  doubly  refractive  less  so.  Consequently,  a 
fibre  at  a certain  degree  of  contraction  (2),  when  viewed 
in  ordinary  light,  may  appear  homogeneous  and  but 
slightly  striped  transversely  = the  homogeneous  or 
transition  stage.  During  a gi'eater  degree  of  contraction  (3),  very  dark  transverse  stripes 
reappear,  corresponding  to  the  singly  refractive  discs.  At  every  stage  of  the  contraction,  as 
well  as  in  the  transition  stage,  the  singly  and  doubly  refractive  discs  are  sharply  defined,  and 
are  recognised  by  the  polariscope  as  regular  alternating  layers  (in  1,  2,  and  3 on  the  right). 
These  do  not  change  places  during  the  contraction.  The  height  of  both  discs  is  diminished 
during  contraction,  but  the  singly  refractive  do  so  more  rapidly  than  the  doubly  refractive  discs. 
The  total  volume  of  each  element  does  not  undergo  any  appreciable  alteration  in  volume  during 
the  contraction.  Hence,  the  doubly  refractive  discs  increase  in  volume  at  the  expense  of  the 
.singly  refractive.  From  this  it  is  concluded  that,  during  the  contraction,  fluid  passes  from  the 
singly  refractive  into  the  doubly  refractive  discs  ; the  former  shrink,  the  latter  swell. 

[If  a living  portion  of  an  insect’s  muscle  be  examined  in  its  own  juice,  contraction -waves 
may  be  seen  to  pa.ss  over  the  fibres.  When  a contraction-wave  passes  over  part  of  the  fibres, 
the  discs  become  shorter  and  broader ; at  the  same  time,  in  the  fully  contracted  part,  the  dim 
disc  appears  lighter  than  the  centre  of  the  light  disc.  There  is  said  to  bo  a “ reversal  of  the 
stripes  ’’  from  what  obtains  in  a passive  muscle.  Before  this  stage  is  reached,  there  is  an  inter- 
mediate stage  where  the  two  bands  arc  almost  uniform  in  appearance.  According  to  Kanvier, 
however,  who  has  examined  the  muscles  of  the  retro-lingual  membrane  of  the  frog  (p.  564), 


Fig.  388. 

The  microscopic  appearances  during  a 
muscular  contraction  in  the  individual 
elements  of  the  fibrillEe.  1,  2,  3 (after 
Engelmann). 
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when  a inusculav  libre  contracts,  the  stripes  do  not  disappear  nor  are  they  reversed ; the  dim  disc 
alone  appears  to  he  contractile,  and  it  becomes  shorter  and  broader.  Ihis  disc,  as  it  were,  strives 

to  assume  a form  with  the  smallest  surface,  t.c.,  to  become  spherical.J 

Methods. — These  phenomena  are  best  observed  by  lixing  the  dilferent  stages  ol  rest  or 
contraction,  by  suddenly  plunging  the  muscular  fibrillic  ot  insect  ,s  mascles  into  alcohol  or 
osinic  acid,  which  coagulates  the  muscle-substance.  The  actual  contraction  may  be  observed 

uiK.lev  the  microscope  in  the  transparent  pju'ts  of  the  larvre  Of  insects.  i r. 

Diffraction  Spectrum. — A thin  muscle,  c.f/.,  the  sartorius  ot  the  frog,  when  placed  directly 
behind  a narrow  slit  ruiiniiig  at  right  angles  to  the  course  ot  the  fibres,  yields  a diffraction- 

spectrum.  When  the  muscle  contracts,  as  by  mechanical  stimulation  the  spectrum  broadens, 
a proof  that  the  interspaces  of  the  transverse  stripes  become  narrower  {Rwnvier). 

298.  MUSCULAE  CONTRACTION.  — Methods.  — In  order  to  determine  the 
duration  of  each  phase  of  a muscular  contraction,  myographs  of  various  form.s  are 
used. 

V.  Helmholtz’s  Myogi’aph  is  shown  in  fig.  389.  A muscle,  M — say  the  gastrocnemius  of  a 
froo-  attached  to  tlie  femur — is  fixed  by  the  femur  in  a clamp,  K ; its  lower  end  is  attached  to 

a movable  lever  carrying  a scale-pan 
and  weight,  W,  the  weight  being  varied 
at  pleasure.  Wheu  the  muscle  con- 
tracts, necessarily  it  raises  the  lever. 
At  the  free  end  of  the  lever  is  a 
movable  style,  F,  which  inscribes  its 
movements  on  a revolving  cylinder 
caused  to  rotate  at  a uniform  rate  by 
means  of  clock-work.  The  cylinder  is 
covered  with  smoked  enamelled  paper 
in  the  flame  of  a turpentine  lamp. 

When  the  muscle  contracts,  it 
inscribes  a curve — the  “ muscle- 
curve,”  or  “myogram.”  The 
abscissa  of  the  curve  indicates 
the  dm-ation  of  the  contraction, 
but  of  course  tbe  rate  at  which 
the  cylinder  is  moving  must  be 
known.  The  ordinates  represent 
the  height  of  contraction  at  any 
particular  part  of  the  curve. 

Tbe  muscle-curve  may  be  inscribed 
upon  a smoked  glass  plate  attached  to 
one  limb  of  a vibrating  tuning-fork. 
Such  a curve  registers  the  time-units 
fork  =0-01613  second,  then  the  duiytiou 


Scheme  of  v.  Helmholtz’s  myograph.  M,  muscle  fixed 
in  a clamp,  K ; F,  writing  style ; P,  weight  or 
counterpoise  for  the  lever  ; W,  scale-pan  for  weights  j 
S,  S,  supports  for  the  lever. 

iu  all  its  parts.  Suppose  each  vibration  of  the  inultinlvino- 

of  any  part  of  such  a curve  is  obtained  by  counting  the  number  of  vibiatioiis  and  mumpiyin^ 

^'^rFiSSpendi  Myograph.-A  board  fixed  to  the  wall  carries  a heavy 

fev^^r"  cu^vetct^e^vritten  one  above'the  other  The  plate,  ^ > o>r  t w ^ 
is  merely  a compensator,  so  that,  when  G i.s  elevated,  G'  is  lowered  and 

oscillatiL  is  not  altered.  The  spring  catches,  H,  H,  which  ^ ^ ^ppe 

wards,  are  used  to  fix  the  pendulum  by  the  teeth,  a a when  it  is  ^Yrlnwn  it  is  Uberated 
nendulum  is  drawn  to  one  side  and  fixed,  a,  iii  H,  so  that  when  H is  pulled  down,  it  is  i^ueiatea 

Ind  swiiSs  to  the  other  side,  where  it  is  caught  by  the  detent  H ® 

imnroved  form  the  catches,  H,  are  made  to  slide  along  a rod  like  the  aic  ot  a uicie,  so 

that  the  leneth  of  the  swiii"  can  be  varied.  As  the  penduliini  swings  from  one  side  to  the 

lig!  390,  while  the  style  inscribes  its  movements  on  the  blackened  plate.] 
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[TIio  poiululiuii  is  li.xeil  in  tlio  catch,  C,  a.s  shown  in  tlie  ligiirc  ; the  key,  K',  i.s  closed  and 
placed  in  the  primary  circuit,  while  two  wires  from  the  secondary  coil  ot  aii  induction  machine 
are  attached  to  the  muscle.  When  the  pendulnm  swings,  the  projecting  tootli,  S,  knocks 
over  the  contact  at  K',  and  breaks  the  primary  circuit,  when  a shock  is  instantly  transmitted 
througli  the  mu.sclo.  Before  stimulating,  allow  the  pendulum  to  swing  to  obtain  an  abscissa. 
The  time  is  recorded  by  a vibrating  tuning-fork,  of  known  rate  ot  vibration,  connected  with  a 
Dupre’s  electric  chronograph.  Dupre’s  chronograph  is  merely  a small  electro-magnet  with 
a line  writing-style  attached,  which 
vibrates  when  it  is  introduced  in  an 
electrical  circuit,  in  which  is  placed  a 
vibrating  tuning-fork.  The  signal 
vibrates  just  as  often  as  the  tuning- 
fork.] 

[Du  Bois-Reymond’s  Spring  Myo- 
graph.— It  consists  of  a glass  plate 
fixed  in  a frame,  and  moving  on  two 
polished  steel  wires,  stretched  between 
the  supports  A and  B (fig.  393).  At 
& is  a spring  which,  when  it  is  coin- 
pressed  between  the  upright,  B,  and 
the  knob,  b,  drives  the  glass  plate 
from  B to  A.  As  the  plate  moves  from 
one  side  to  the  other,  a small  tooth, 

(I,  on  its  under  surface,  opens  the  key, 

7t,  and  thus  a shock  is  transmitted  to 
the  muscle.  The  arrangement  other- 
wise is  the  same  as  for  the  pendulum 
myograph.  Tlie  smoked  glass  jilate  is 
liberated  by  the  projecting  finger  plate 
attached  to  the  upright.  A.] 

[Marey’s  Simple  Myograph. — The 
gastrocnemius  is  attached  to  a hori- 
zontal lever,  which  inscribes  its  move- 
ments on  a revolving  cylinder.  This 
form  of  myograph,  when  provided  with 
two  levers,  is  very  useful  for  comparing 
the  action  of  a poison  on  one  limb,  the 
other  being  unpoisoned.] 

Pfliiger’s  stationary  form  is  simply 
a Helmholtz’s  myogi-aph  (fig.  389) 
arranged  to  record  its  movements  on  a 
stationary  glass  plate,  so  that  the 
muscle  merely  makes  a vertical  line  or 
ordinate  instead  of  a curve  ; it  thus 
merely  indicates  the  height  or  extent 
of  the  contraction,  not  its  duration.] 

A rapidly  rotating  disc  was  used 
by  Valentin  and  Rosenthal  for  regis- 
tering the  muscle-curve,  while  Harless 
used  a plate  which  was  allowed  to  fall 
rapidly,  the  so-called  “Fall-myo- 
^aph.”  In  all  these  experiments  it 
is  necessary  to  indicate  at  the  same 
time  the  moment  of  stimulation. 

[Moist-Chamber. — In  studying  the 
contraction  of  a muscle  it  should  be 
kept  under  conditions  as  normal  as 
possible.  This  is  elfected  by  suspend- 
ing it  in  a moist-chamber  (fig.  391),  the  air  of  which  is  kept  moist  by  means  of  a piece  of  blot- 
ting-paper moistened  with  normal  saline.] 

Contraction-Curve  of  Human  Muscle. — In  man,  another  principle  is  adopted, 
viz.,  to  mea.sure  the  increase  in  thickness  during  the  contraction,  either  by  means 
o a eyei  or  a conipressible  tamboiu’,  such  as  is  used  in  Brondgeest’s  pansphygmo- 
grap  I (hg.  88).  \.\\^  thickening  of  the  abductor  muscles  of  the  thumb  maybe 

registered  by  means  of  Marey’s  pince  myographique  (fig.  409). 


Fig.  390. 


Pick’s  pendulum  myograph,  as  improved  by  v.  Helm- 
holtz (ytf  natural  size,)  side  and  front  view. 
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I Simple  Contraction. If  a single  induction  shock  or  stimulus  of  momentarij 

duration  be  applied  to  a muscle,  a “simple  muscular  contraction,”  [or  shortly,  a 
contraction  or  twitchj  is  the  result,  i.e.,  the  muscle  rapidly  shortens  and  quicklj 

returns  again  to  its  original  relaxed  condition.  , . , , i , 

Muscle-Cm've  or  Myogram. — Suppose  a single  stimulus  be  applied  to  a muscle 

attached  to  a light  writing-lever,  which  is  not 
“ over-weighted”  with  any  weight  attached  to  it, 
then,  Avhen  the  muscle  contracts,  the  following 
events  take  place  : — 

A period  or  stage  of  latent  stimulation 
(figs.  394,  396). 


[(0 

(2) 

(3) 

(^) 


\ o • / 

A period  of  increasing  energy  or  con- 
traction. 

A period  of  decreasing  energy  or  more 
rapid  relaxation. 

A period  of  slow  relaxation,  or  the 
elastic  after-vibration.] 

The  muscle-eurve  proper  is  composed  of  2,  3, 
and  4. 

(1).  The  latent  period  (fig.  394,  a,  h)  consists 
in  this,  that  the  muscle  does  not  begin  to  con- 
tract precisely  at  the  moment  the  stimulus  is 
applied  to  it,  but  the  contraction  occurs  some- 
what later,  i.e.,  a short,  but  measurable  interval, 
elapses  between  the  application  of  a momentary 
stimulus  and  the  contraction  {v.  Helmholtz).  If 
the  entire  muscle  be  stimulated  by  a momentary 
stimulus,  e.g.,  a smgle  break  induction  shock  is 
found;  the  duration  of  the  latent  period  is 
about  0-01  second  [i.e.,  when  the  muscle  records 
its  movements  by  means  of  a lever  attached  to 
the  muscle].  In  smooth  muscle,  the  latent 
Fig.  391.  ■ ^ period  may  last  for  several  seconds. 

A muscle  chamber,  C,  ^ [Although  no  change  be  visible  in  a muscle 

3^’ reL^diiTg^'kver!  and  ®tlie  during  the  latent  period,  nevertheless  it  has  been 
whole  supported  on  a stand,  S.  ].^eld  until  quite  recently  that  some  change  does 
(Made  by  Petzold  of  Leipzig.)  within  the  muscle-substance,  and  it 

was  maintained  that  the  electrical  current  of  the  muscle  is  diminished  diiruig 
this  period,  or  wo  have  what  is  known  as  the  negative  variation  of  the  inuscle- 
ciirrent  [Bernstein— % 333).]  [The  recent  careful  experiments,  hoiyevei,  of  Bui  do 
Sanderson  on  frogs'  micles,  whore  the  moment  of  stimulation,  the  electro- 
motive changes  (determined  by  a capillary  electrometer),  and  the  change  of  mus- 
cular form,  were  all  recorded  simultaneously  by  photographic  means,  shon  that  the 
movement  oe  response,  instesd  of  preeedmg 
form  of  the  muscle,  actually  accompanies  the  latter  (fig.  39o).  The  theoij,  tlieie 
fore  that  the  electrical  variation  precedes  the  actual  muscular  contraction  ai 
occurs  during  the  latent  period  must  be  abandoned.  Burdon-Sanderson  has  also 
shown  that  there  is  a true  latent  period  in  muscle  which  may  be  as  short  as 
Sirof  a second  = ^ sec.,  d,  M 

the  stimulation  and  the  first  sign  of  change  of  form  in  the  muscle.] 

arranged  that  tlie  musen  uui  euu  ^ otherwise,  if  the  muscle  has  not  “ to  take  in 

“od  may  fail  below  0-004  second  (Oad).  If  the  nn.scl.  b.  still 
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attaclied  to  the  body,  protected  as  imich  as 
supplied  with  blood, "the  latent  period  may  be 


Fig.  392. 

Scheme  of  the  arrangement  of  the  pendulum 
myograph.  B,  battery;  I,  primary,  II, 
secondary  spiral  of  the  induetion  machine  ; 
S,  tooth  ; K',  key  ; C,  C,  catches  or  detents; 
K'  in  the  corner,  scheme  of  K' ; K,  key  in 
primary  circuit.  The  short-circuiting  key 
in  the  secondary  circuit  is  omitted. 


possible  from  OKternal  influences  and  properly 
reduced  to  0'0033  or  even  0’0025.  [All  these 
results  have  reference  to  curves  recorded  graphi- 
cally. It  is  important  to  notice  how  the  time  is 
shortened  when  the  record  is  taken  by  photo- 
graphic  means  as  mentioned  above.] 

Influences  modifying  the  latent  period. — 
'I’ho  latent  period  is  shortened  by  an  increased 
strength  of  the  stimulus  and  by  heat ; while 
fatigue,  cooling,  and  increasing  weight  lengthen 
it  {Lautcrbach,  Mendelssohn,  Yco,  Cash).  The 
latent  period  of  a break-contraction  is  longer 
than  that  of  a make-contraction.  The  red 
muscles  have  a longer  latent  period  than  the 
white.  Before  the  muscle  contracts  as  a whole, 
the  individual  fibres  within  it  must  have  con- 
tracted. We  must,  therefore,  conclude  that  the 
latency  of  the  individual  muscular  elements  is 
•shorter  than  that  of  the  entire  muscle  {Oad, 
Tigerstedt). 

(2).  The  contraction  or  stage  of  in- 
creasing energy,  i.e.,  from  the  moment 
the  muscle  begins  to  shorten  until  it 
reaches  its  greatest  degree  of  contraction 
{h  d).  At  first  the  muscle  contracts 
slowly,  then  more  rapidly,  and  again  more 
slowly,  so  that  the  ascending  limb  of  the 
curve  has  somewhat  the  form  of  an  /. 
This  stage  lasts  0'03  to  0’04  second.  It 
is  shorter  when  the  contraction  is  shorter 
(weak  stimulus)  and  the  less  the  weight 
the  muscle  has  to  lift.  It  also  varies  with 


the  excitabihty  of  the  muscle,  being  shorter  in  a fresh,  non-fatigued  muscle. 

(3).  Elongation  or  stage  of  decreasing  energy. — After  the  muscle  has  con- 


tracted up  to  its  maximum  for  any  particular  stimulus,  it  begins  to  relax — at  first 
slowly,  then  rapidly — and  lastly  more  slowly,  so  that  an  inverse  of  an /is  obtained 
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(d  e).  This  stage  is  usually  of  shorter  fluratiou  than  (2).  The  duration  varies  with 
^ the  strength  of  the  stimulus,  he- 

iiig  shorter  than  (2)  witli  a weak 
stimulus,  and  longer  with  a strong 
stimulus.  It  also  depends  upon 
tlie  extent  to  which  the  muscle 
is  loaded  during  contraction. 

(4).  The  fourth  stage  has 
received  various  names — stage 
of  elastic  after-vibration  [resi- 
dual contraction  or  contrac- 
tion remainder  {Hermann). 


Fig.  394. 

Muscle-curve  produced  a single  induction  shod 


ap- 


plied to  a muscle,  cv-f,  abscissa  ; a—c,  ordinate  ; a b, 
period  of  latent  stimulation ; b d,  period  of  increasing 
energy  ; cl  c,  period  of  decreasing  energy ; c /,  elastic  after-vihrations  (e  /),  which 
atter-vibrations.  disappear  gradually,  depend 

upon  the  elasticity  of  the  muscle.  The  duration  of  this  stage  is  longest  with  a 


Fig.  395.  ' 

Electrical  response  = the  sudden  negativity  and  the  subsequent 

surface  if  the  gastrocnemius Itimulited  indirectly.  -the 

of  the  change  of  form  of  the  part  of  the  muscle  stimulated  directly  5 J 

of  the  ordinates  from  each  othei-^niV.  second.  The  nse  of  the  f w 

of  opening  the  primary  circuit,  i.c.,  the  moment  of  stimulation.  Tune  I 

signal  in  the  circuit  of  the  tuning  fork  {Bur don- Sanderson). 

powerful  contraction,  and  when  the  weight  attached  to  the  muscle  is  small]. 
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250  DV,  I 

Fig.  396. 

Pondnlum  myograph  curve  of  a frog’s  gastrocnemius.  S,  point  of  stimu- 
lation ; A,  latent  period ; B,  period  of  shortening,  and  C,  of  relaxation. 
250  DV.,  tuning-fork  vibrating  250  double  vibrations  per  sec.j  jriie 
dotted  vertical  lines  are  ordinates  {Stirling). 


Tf  the  stimulus  be  applied  to  the  motor  nerve  instead  of  to  the  muscle  itself, 
the  contraction  is 
giamter  (Pjluger), 
and  lasts  longer 
( J I ’undt)  the  nearer 
to  the  spinal  cord 
the  stimulus  is  ap- 
jilied  to  the  nerve. 

[In  studying  a 
muscle-curve,  the 
more  or  less  verti- 
cal character  of  the 
ascent  ■will  indicate 
the  rapidity  of  the 

contraction,  the  height  above  the  base  line,  its  extent,  the  length  of  the  curve, 
the  duration,  and  the  line  of  descent,  the  rate 
of  its  extensibility.  The  fonn  of  the  muscle- 
curve  will  vary  with  the  kind  of  myograph 
used ; if  it  be  stationary,  then  the  muscle  Avill 
merely  record  a A'ertical  line  ; if  the  recording 
surface  move  quicklj^  the  two  parts  of  the 
curve  Avill  form  an  acute  angle  (fig.  398) ; and 
if  it  move  rvitli  great  rapidity,  they  Avill  har^e 
the  form  of  fig.  396,  that  obtained  Avith  a 
pendulum  myogi’aph.  A vibrating  tuning- 
fork  records  time  directly  under  the  tracing, 

Avhereby  the  drrration  of  each  part  of  the  curve 
is  readily  determined.] 

[In  measuring  the  myogram,  all  that  is  required 
is  to  know  the  moment  at  Avhicli  the  .stimulus  was 
applied,  and  to  note  when  the  curve  begins  to  leave 
the  base  line  or  abscissa.  Raise  a vertical  line  or 
ordinate  from  each  of  these  points,  and  the  interval  Arrangement  for  estimating  the  time- 
between  these  lines,  as  measured  by  the  cbronogi’apjb,  relations  during  contraction  of  a 
indicates  the  time  (fig.  396).] 

[The  time-relations  of  a simple  muscular 
contraction  caused  by  a single  induction  shock 
may  be  studied  by  means  of  the  folloAving 
arrangement : — Attach  a frog’s  gastrocnemius 
to  a level’,  as  in  fig.  397,  and  through  the 
frog’s  muscle  place  two  Avires  from  the  secondary  coil  of  an  induction  machine. 
A scale-pan  Avith  a Aveight  is  attached 
to  the  lever.  On  the  same  support 
adjust  an  electro-magnet  Avith  a Avrit- 
ing-style  in  the  primary  circuit,  and 
in  this  circuit  also  place  a key  (K)  to 
make  and  break  the  current.  Fix 
also  a Dupre’s  chronograph  to  the 
same  support,  and  make  it  A’ibrate  by 
connecting  it  in  circuit  Avith  a tuning- 
fork  of  known  rate  of  vibration,  and 
driven  by  a galvanic  battery.  See 
tliat  the  points  of  all  three  levers 
Avrite  exactly  over  each  other  on  the 

revolving  cylinder.  The  upper  lever  registers  the  contraction,  the  electro-magnet 


muscle  produced  by  a faradic  shock. 
B,  battery  ; K,  key  in  primary  circuit; 
I,  primary,  II,  secondary  spiral  ; I, 
muscle  lever ; c,  electro-magnet  in 
primary  circuit ; i,  electric  signal ; St, 
support;  EC,  revolving  cylinder  (after 
Rutherford). 


Frog’s  muscle  stimulated  alternately  by  a single 
break  (B)  and  make  shock  (M).  The  lower  curve 
shows  the  same,  but  with  the  muscle  fatigued. 
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the  inouient  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the  mmscle,  and  the  electrical  chronograph 

the  time.!  . , , . , , . . , 

[ Single  make  (closing)  or  break  (opening)  mduction  shocks.  A muscle  or  nerve 

may  he  stimulated  either  with  a “make”  or  “break”  induction  shock  but  it  is 
important  to  notice  that  the  break  shock  is  stronger  than  the  make.  In  hg.  -i  Jb,  b 
shows  the  effect  produced  by  a single  break  induction  shock,  and  M tliat  ot  a 
single  make  shock.] 

Overweighted  Muscles.-The  foregoing  remarks  apply  to  curves  obtained  by  a lever 
connected  with  the  muscle.  IF  the  muscle  lever  be  “ ovcnuai/hted,  or  overloaded,  i.c.,  if  the 
lever  be  loaded,  so  that  when  the  muscle  contracts  it  has  to  bit  these  weights,  the  course  of  the 
curve  varies  according  to  the  weight  to  be  lifted.  It  is  necessary,  however,  to  support  the  lever 
ill  the  intervals  when  the  muscle  is  at  rest.  As  the  weights  are  increased,  the  occurrence  of  the 
contraction  is  delayed.  This  is  dire  to  the  fact  that  the  muscle,  at  the  moment  oi  stimulation, 
must  accumulate  as  much  energy  as  is  necessary  to  lift  the  weight.  Ihe  pmter  the  weight,  the 
loiK'er  is  the  time  before  it  is  raised.  Lastly,  the  muscle  may  be  so  loaded,  or  overloaded, 
that  it  cannot  contract  at  all ; this  is  the  limit  of  the  muscular  or  mecbaiiical  energy  of  the 
muscle  {v,  Ilchiiholtz), 

Fatio-ue  of  Muscle. — If  a muscle  be  caused  to  contract  so  frequently  that  it 

° becomes  “fatujued,”  the 

rtent  period  is  longer,  the 
curve  is  not  so  high,  because 
the  muscular  contraction  is 
less,  and  the  abscissa  _ is 
longer,  f.e. , the  contraction 
is  slower  and  lasts  longer  (fig. 
399).  Cooliwj  a muscle  has 
the  same  effect.  Soltmann 
finds  that  the  fresh  muscles 
of  new-horn  animals  hehave 
in  a similar  manner.  The 


Fig.  399. 

I Contraction  of  a fatigued  frog’s  muscle  writing  its  contrac- 
tion on  a vibrating  plate  attached  to  a tnning-fork.  Each 
viliration  = 0'01613  second  ; «6,  =latent  period  ; h c,  s^ge 
of  increasing  energy  ; c d,  of  decreasing  energy.  _ II,  The 
most  rapid  writing  movements  ot  the  right  hand  inscribed 
on  a vibrating  plate.  III.  The  most  rapid  trembling  tetanic 
movements  of  the  right  fore-arm  inscribed  on  the  same  plate. 


myogram  has  a flat  apex  and 
considerable  elongation  in 
the  descending  limh  of  the 


curve. 

Constant  CuiTent.  — If 
the  motor  nerve  of  a mi^le 
be  stimulated  b}’’  a nW^e 
or  break  shock  of  a constant  current,  the  resulting  muscular  contraction  corresponds 
.exactly  to  that  already  described.  If,  however,  the  current  be  made  oi’  biokc  . 

with  the  muscle  itself  directly  in  the  circuit,  during  the  make  shocl^  if.,  v hen  t . 

muscle  IS  stiniuuitea  tu- 

rectly  (the  action  of  the 
nerves  can  be  eliminated 
by  using  curare  (§  336)) 
there  is  a certain  degree  of 
contraction  which  lasts  for 
a time,  so  that  the  curve 
assumes  the  form  of  Hg- 

400,  Avherc  S represents  the  moment  of  closing  or  making  the  current,  and  O tin- 

moment  of  opening  or  breaking  it  (§  336,  I )).  . ■ 

variations  in  Mnscles.-Tbe 

muscles  have  a special  form  ot  ’ ; j-jjg  „ui,scles  of  frogs  ami  mammals, 

rapidly  than  the  pectoralis.  Sum  ai  ( . ^ extensors  (Griltzner).  Sometimes  within 

Tile  flexo,'.  n(  the  frog  eontreet  d.SlS  l«le  " fibres  (§  292).  The 


Effect  on  a muscle  of  closing  and  opening  a constant  current. 
S,  closing  ; O,  opening  shock. 
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red  tilires  contract  more  slowly,  are  Ic.ss  excitable,  ami  less  easily  fatigued  {Griilzncr).  The 
muscles  of  Hying  insects  contract  very  rajiiilly,  even  more  than  360  times  (lly)  and  400  times 
(bee)  per  second. 

The  pale  muscles  are  more  excitable,  liavo  a longer  latent  period,  are  more 
readily  fatigued,  and  their  contraction  is  of  shorter  duration  tlian  the  red.  The  pale 
muscles  also  produce  more  acid  than  the  red  muscles  when  they  contract  (Glciss). 
The  red  muscles  execute  the  prolonged  continued  movements,  while  the  white 
execute  more  rapid  movements.  IMuscles  which  are  composed  chiefly  of  pale  fibres 
have  a greater  “lift”  and  a consideralfiy  greater  absolute  force  during  a single  con- 
traction, but  during  tetanus  they  are  second  to  the  red  {G'riitx7ier).  The  muscle- 
curve  of  a muscle  containing  red  and  white  fibres  may  .show  two  elevations  on  the 
ascent,  the  first  due  to  the  rapidly  contracting  white  fibres,  and  the  second  to  the 
more  slowly  contracting  red  fibres.  This  also  occurs  after  the  action  of  strychnia 
on  the  muscle-substance  (Overend). 

Poisons. — Very  small  doses  of  curare  or  quinine  increase  the  height  of  the  contraction  (excited 
by  stimulation  of  the  motor  nerve),  while  larger  doses  diminish  it,  and  finally  abolish  it 
altogether.  Guanidin  has  a similar  action  in  large  doses,  but  the  maximum  of  contraction  lasts 
for  a longer  time.  Suitable  doses  of  veratrin  also  increase  the  contractions,  but  the  stage  of 
relaxation  is  greatly  strengthened  {Sossbach  and  Clostcrmeycr).  Veratrin,  antiarin,  and 
digitalin,  in  latye  doses,  act  upon  the  sarcous  substance  in  such  a way  that  the  contractions 
become  very  prolonged, ' not  unlike  a cohdition  of  prolonged  tetanus  {Harless,  1862).  The 
latent  period  of  muscles  poisoned  with  veratrin  and  strychnin  is  shortened  at  first,  and  after- 
wards lengthened.  The  gastrocnemius  of  a frog  supplied  by  blood  containing  soda  contracts 
more  rai>idly  {Griltzncr).  Kunkel  is  of  opinion  that  muscular  poisons  act  by  controlling  the 
imbibition  of  water  by  the  sarcous  substances.  As  muscular  contraction  depends  on  imbibition 
(§  297,  II.),  the  form  of  the  contraction  of  the  poisoned  muscle  will  depend  upon  the  altered 
condition  of  imbibition  produced  by  the  drug. 

[Action  of  Veratrin. — If  a frog  be  poisoned  with  veratrin,  and  then  be  made  to  spring,  it 
does  so  rapidly,  but  when  it  alights  again  the  hind  legs  are  extended,  and  they  are  only  drawn 
up  after  a time.  Thus,  rapid 
and  powerful  contraction, 
with  slow  and  prolonged  re- 
laxation, are  the  characters 
of  the  movement.  In  a 
muscle  poisoned  with  vera- 
trin, the  ascent  is  quick 
enough,  but  it  remains  con- 
tracted for  a long  time,  so 
that  this  condition  has  been 
called  “contracture.”  A 
single  stimulation  may  cau.se 
a contraction  lasting  five  to 
fifteen  seconds,  according  to 
circumstances  (fig.  401). 

Brunton  and  Ca.sh  find  that 
cold  has  a marked  effect  on 
the  action  of  veratrin — in  fact,  its  effect  may  be  permanently  destroyed  by  exposure  to  extremes 
of  heat  or  cold.  The  muscle-curve  of  a brainless  frog  cooled  artificially,  and  then  poisoned  by 
veratrin,  occasionally  gives  no  indications  of  the  action  of  the  poison  until  its  temperature  is 
raised,  and  this  is  not  due  to  non -absorption  of  the  poison.  Cold,  therefore,  abolishes  or  lessens 
the  contracture  peculiar  to  a veratrin-curve.  Similar  results  are  obtained  with  salts  of  barium, 
and  to  a less  degree  by  those  of  strontium  and  calcium  {Brunton  a7ul  Cks/t).] 

Smooth  Muscles. — Tlie  mu.scle-curvc  of  smooth  or  noii-striped  musclc.s  is  similar 
to  that  of  the  striped  muscles,  hut  the  duration  of  the  contraction  is  visibly  much 
longer,  and  there  are  other  points  of-  difference.  Some  muscles  stand  midway 
between  these  two,  at  least  as  far  as  the  duration  of  their  contractions  is  con- 
cerned. 

The  “red  ” muscles  of  rabbits,  the  muscles  of  the  tortoise,  the  adductors  of  the  common  mussel, 
and  the  heart,  all  react  in  a similar  manner. 

Contraction-Remainder. — A contracted  muscle  assumes  its  original  length  only 
when  it  is  extended  by  sufficient  traction,  e.e/..  Tty  means  of  a weight.  Otherwise, 


Fig.  401. 

Lower  curve  is  the  normal  muscle-curve  (frog) ; upper  one  of  the 
same  muscle  with  veratrin  {Stwling). 


* 
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the  muscle  may  remain  partially  shortened  for  a long  time.  This  condition  has 
been  called  “contracture”  (Ker/eZ),  or,  better,  contraction-remainder  (//«-manw). 
This  condition  is  most  marked  in  muscles  that  have  been  previously  subjected  to 


strong. 


l/iL/l  L XO  XXXV/kJU  Jiitvi  --  - ^ O 

ouujijy,  direct  stimulation,  aird  are  greatly  fatigued,  which  are  distinctly  acid,  and 
ready  to  pass  into  rigor  mortis,  or  in  muscles  excised  from  animals  poi.soned«with 

veratrin  (fig.  401).  i oa<\ 

“ Contracture  ” also  occurs  in  man.  ISfosso  by  means  of  las  ergogi-aph  404) 
found  that  occasionally  it  was  so  marked  that  the  muscles^  so  alfected  sustained  a 
weight  of  3 kilos.  It  occurs  at  the  beginning  of  a series  of  contractions  and 
dimniishes  with  increasing  fatigue.  It  is  least  marked  when  executing  voluntary 
contractions,  and  most  marked  during  strong  direct  or  imhrect  muserdar  contraction, 
Mosso  regards  it  as  a kind  of  fatigue,  iwoduced  by  too  strong  .stimulation,  mani- 
fested by  a muscle  at  the  beginning  of  its  activity  (Mosso). 

Kapidity  of  Muscular  Contraction.— In  man,  single  muscular  movements  can 
be  executed  with  great  rapidity.  The  time-relations  of  such  movements  can  be 


ascertained  liy  inscribing  the  movements  upon  a smoked  glass  plate  attached  to 


a 


tuning-fork. 


Fi".  399,  ll,  represents  the  most  va\Ml  voluntary  movements  that 
Landois  could  execute,  as,  e.f/.,  in  writing  the  letters  n,  n,  and  every  contraction  is 
equal  to  about  3'5  vibrations  (1  vibration  = 0-01613  second)  = 0'0564  second,  hi 
III,  the  right  arm  was  tetanised,  in  which  case  2 to  2-5  vibrations  occur  = 0-0323 

to  0-0403  second.  . , • i i i 

Y.  Kries  found  that  a simple  muscular  twitch,  causcl  by  a single  induction  shock 

is  shorter  than  a momentary  voluntary  single  movement. _ If  the  thickening  caused 
by  a shigle  voluntary  contraction  of  a muscle  be  registered  directly,  the  curve 
shows  that  the  contraction  within  the  muscle  lasts  longer  than  the  duration  of  the 
movement  iiroduced  in  the  passive  motor  apparatus  itself.  This  paradoxical 
phenomenon  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  shortly  after  the  primary  voluntary  muscular 
contraction,  there  is  a contraction  of  the  antagonistic  muscles,  ivliereby  a jiart  ot 
the  intended  movement  is,  as  it  were,  cut  off.  During  the  most  rapid  voluntary 
movement  in  human  muscles,  v._  Kries  fomid  that  4 stimuli  per  second  were  active, 
so  that  a voluntary  contraction  is  really  a short  tetanus. 

Pathological.- In  secondary  degeneration  of  the  spinal  cord  after  apoplexy,  atrophic  mnsc^ 
anchylosis  of  the  limbs,  muscular  atrophy,  progressive  ataxia,  and  paralysis 
stanefing,  the  latent  period  is  lengthened;  while  it  is  shortened  in  the  contracture  of  senile  choiea 
fnd  spastic  tabes  {Lulelssohn).  The  whole  curve  is  lengthened  m 

(Edinaei-)  In  cerebral  hemiplegia,  during  the  stage  of  contracture,  the  miiscle-ciiive  lesemoies 

the  curve  of  a muscle  poisoned  with  veratrin,  and  the  same  is  the  case  in  spastic  spinal 

and  anVotrophic  lateill  sclerosis  ; in  pseudo-hypertrophy  of  the  muscles  ^ 

the  descent  very  elongated.  In  muscular  atrophy,  after  cerebral  hemiplegia,  and  in  ^ 

the  latent  period^increases,  while  the  height  of  the  curve  ^ 

short  {Itenction  of  Degeneration,  % SZ9).  In  rare  cases  in  man  it  ’ 

execution  of  spontaneous  movements  results  in  a very  prolonged  contract  o ( 

disease).  In  such  cases  the  muscular  fibres  are  very  broad,  and  the  nuclei  increased  {Eth). 

II.  Action  of  Two  Successive  Stimuli. — Let  two  momentary  stimuli  applied 
successively  to  a muscle (A)  If  each  stimulus  or  shock  be  of  itself  sufticient  to 
cause  a “maximal  contraction,”  i.e.,  the  greatest  possible  contraction  winch  tlie 
muscle  can  accomplish,  then  the  efl'ect  will  vary  according  to  the  tme  which 
elapses  between  the  application  of  the  two  stimuli,  (a)  If  the  second  stimulus  is 
apulied  to  the  muscle  after  the  relaxation  of  the  muscle  following  upon  the  hist 
stimulus,  wo  obtain  merely  two  maximal  contractions,  (h)  If,  liowcver,  the  second 
stiimilus  bo  applied  to  the  muscle  fZw-mr/ the  time  that  the  effect  of  the  fiist  is 
present  i.e.,  while  the  muscle  is  in  the  phase  of  contraction  pr  of  relaxation , in 
this  case  the  second  stimulus  causes  a new  maximal  contraction  according  to  the 
tac  oTt  r,  arti™  Phaao  ot  the  conti-action.  (c)  }¥hcn,  ks  Ij-  tho  secoiul 
sttoi  follmva  tho  first  so  rapMly  that  Iroth  occur  during  tlio  latent  penod,  uc 
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obtain  only  ojic  imi.xinuil  coiitraelioii  (y.  y/e/w(/io//.:).  Jt  is  to  I)0  specially  noted 
that  a single  maximal  stimulus  never  excites  the  same  degree  of  shortening  as 
tetanic  stimulation  (HI),  but  only  about  J-  of  the  height  of  the  contraction  in 
tetanus. 

(B)  If  the  stimuli  be  not  maximal,  but  only  such  as  cause  a medium  or  sub- 
maximal  contraction,  the  cU'ects  of  both  stimuli  are  superposed,  or  there  is  a sum- 
mation of  the  contractions  (lig.  402).  It  is  of  no  consequence  at  -what  particular 
phase  of  the  primary 
contraction  the  second 
.shock  is  applied.  In 
all  cases,  the  second 
stimulus  causes  a con- 
traction, Just  as  if  the 
phase  of  contraction 
caused  by  the  first 
shock  was  the  natural 
passive  form  of  the 
muscle,  i.e.,  the  new 
contraction  {h,  c)  starts 
from  that  pointas  from 
an  abscissa  (fig.  402, 

I,  h).  Thus,  mider 
favourable  conditions, 
the  contraction  may 
be  tAvice  as  great  as  that  caused  by  tlie  first  stimulus.  The  most  fa^murable  time 
for  the  application  of  the  second  stimulus  is  -^tli  second  after  tlie  application  of 
the  first  (Setvall).  The  effects  of  botli  stimuli  are  obtained  even  Avlien  tlie  second 
stimulus  is  applied  during  the  latent  period  (v.  Helmholtz). 

The  second  contraction  of  a snmniatcd  contraction  reaches  its  lieight  in  a shorter  time  than 
the  first  one  would  have  done  {v.  Frey,  v.  Kries),  i.c.,  in  fig.  402  the  time  for  I c is  shorter 
than  for  a h. 

III.  Tetanus — Summation  of  Stimuli. — If  stimuli,  each  capable  of  causing  a 
contraction,  and  following  each  other  ivitli  medium  rapidity,  he  applied  to  a muscle, 
the  muscle  has  not  sufficient  time  to  elongate  or  relax  in  the  intervals  of  stimulation. 
Therefore,  according  to  the  rapidity  of  the  successive  stimuli,  it  remains  in  a con- 
dition of  continued  idbratory  contraction,  or  in  a state  of  tetanus.  Tetanus  is, 
hoAvever,  not  a continuous  uniform  condition  of  contraction,  but  it  is  a discontinuous 
condition  or  form  of  the  muscle,  depending  upon  the  summation  or  accumulation 
of  contractions.  If  the  stimuli  are  applied  with  moderate  rapidity,  the  individual 
contractions  appear  in  the  curve  (fig.  402,  II) ; if  they  occur  rapidljq  and  thus 
become  superposed  and  fused,  the  curve  appears  continuous  and  unbroken  by 
elevations  and  depressions  (fig.  402,  HI)-  As  a fatigued  muscle  contracts  slowly, 
it  is  evident  that  such  a muscle  will  become  tetanic  by  a smaller  number  of  stimuli 
per  second  than  Avill  suffice  for  a fresh  muscle  [Marey).  All  muscular  movements 
of  lony  duration  occurring  in  our  bodies  are  probably  tetanic  in  their  nature  {Ed. 
Weher). 

The  number,  of  stimuli  requisite  to  produce  tetanus  varies  in  different  animals, 
and  in  different  muscles  of  tlie  same  animal.  About  15  stimuli  per  second  arc 
required  to  produce  tetanus  in  the  muscles  of  the  frog  (hyoglossus  only  10, 
gastrocnemius  27,  fig.  403) ; very  feeble  stimuli  (more  than  20  per  second)  cause 
tetanus  {Kroneclcer)  ; the  muscles  of  the  tortoise  become  tetanic  with  2 to  3 shocks 
per  second  ; the  red  muscles  of  the  rabbit  by  10,  the  pale  by  over  20  {Kronecher 
and  Stirling)-,  muscles  of  birds  not  even  with.  70  {Marey)-,  muscles  of  insects  330 
to  340  per  second  {Marey).  Tetanic  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of  the  crayfish 


I,  two  successive  siib-maximal  contractions  ; II,  successive  contrac- 
tions profluced  by  stimulating  a muscle  with  12  induction  shocks 
])er  second  ; III,  curve  produced  with  very  rapid  induction  shocks 
(complete  tetanus). 
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(A.stacus)  and  also  in  Hydropliilu.s,  may  cause  rhytlimical  contraction.s  (Richet), 
or  rliytliinically  interrupted  tetanus  {Scliunhein). 

[The  number  of  stimuli  requirkl  to  produce  tetanus  in  a frog’s  gastrocnemius  is 


Fig.  40-3. 

Curves  showing  the  analysis  of  tetanus  of  a frog’s  muscle  (gastrociien.ius) ; the  nmnhers  under 
the  curve  indicate  the  number  of  shocks  per  second  applied  to  the  muscle.  Theie  is 
almost  complete  tetanus  with  25  per  sec.  and  it  is  a little  lower  than  the  previous  one, 
because  the  muscle  was  slightly  fatigued  [Slirling). 


shown  m fig.  403,  and  also  various  stages  of  incomplete  tetanus  by  applications  of 
4,  6,  8,  10,  15,  20,  25  stimuli  per  second,  the  last  showing  almost  complete 

tetanus.]  . ^ 4.-, 

rSummation  of  Stimuli. — If  a stimulus,  insufficient  m itself  to  cause  contraction 
^ , of  a muscle,  be  repeatedly 

Minimal.  M.txinml.  SuD-mnximnl.  Maximal.  ^ lllliscle  ill  proper 

tempo  and  of  .sufficient  strength, 
at  first  a .slight  and  then  a 
stronger  or  maximal  contrac- 


tion  may  be  produced.  This 
process  of  summation  occurs 
also  in  nervous  tissue  (§  360).] 

[Staircase  or  “ Treppe.”— bow- 
ditch  showed  that  the  cardiac 
contractions  exhibited  a “stnir- 
the  height  of  the  second  beat  is  greater  than  that  of  the  first ; ami 
n.o  conniiri  t,-,  Qil  The  same  occurs  in  the  case  of  the  muscles  ot  tlu 

frog  [Tiegcl,  Minot)  and  in 


Fig.  404. 

Four  groups  of  contractions  ; interval  of  stimulation 
.seconds,  and  5 minutes’  pause  between  two  groups. 

case”  character,  i.c - — -- 

the  third  than  that  of  the  second  (p.  94) 

I.  mammals  {Rosshach).  Bohr 

showed  that  the  successive  as- 
cending apices  iii  a tetanus- 
curve  have  really  a staircase 
character,  and  that  its  exact 
form  is  that  of  a hyperbola. 
Bohr  found  that  (1)  this  form 
—the  muscle  not  being  fatigued 

is  independent  of  the  strength 

and  frequency  of  the  stimuli. 
(2)  The  height  of  the  series  of 
contractions  in  tetanus  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  frequency  of  the 
stimuli,  increase  of  frequency 

merely  causing  the  staircase  to 

lug.  4U5.  j(.g  niaximum  more 

1.  Vibration  obtained  from  flexor  brevis  pollicis  ; II.,  from  j.gpjqjy,  (3)  The  height  of 

’’  the  extensor  digit!  tertii.  t],e  staircase  increases— within 

ct-cter  of  the  contractions,  but  maxiinal  stimuli  always  cause  it.] 
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A continued  volimtary  contraction  in  nian  consists  of  a series  of 
tractions  rapidly  following  each  other.  ]<lvery  such  movement,  on  heing  carefully 
analysed,  consists  of  intermittoit  vibrations,  which  reach  their  maximum  when 
a person  shivers  Wehev'). — [llaxt  found  that  the  simplest  possible  voluntary 

contractions,  striking  with 


the  index  linger,  occupies  on  an 
average  nearly  twice  as  long  a 
time  as  a similar  movement  dis- 
charged by  a single  induction- 
shock.] 

The  niunber  of  single  im- 
pulses sent  to  our  muscles  during 
a voluntary  movement  is  tolerably 
^•ariahle,  during  a slow  contrac- 
tion =8  to  12,  and  during  a rapid 
contraction  =18  to  20  impulses 
per  second.  Fig.  405,  I., 

represents  a mjmgram  of  a sus- 
tained contraction  of  the  flexor 


Fig.  406. 

Carves  obtained  flora  red  (upper)  and  pale  (lower) 
muscles  of  a rabbit,  by  stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve 
with  a single  indirction  shock.  The  lowest  line 
indicates  time,  and  is  divided  into  second 

{Kronecher  and  Stirling). 

brevis  pollicis  and  abductor  pollicis,  recorded 
on  a vibrating  plate.  The  wave-like . elevations  indicate  the  ’ single  impulses,  each 
tooth=  O'Ol 613  second.  II.  is  a similar  curve  registered  by  the  extensor  digiti 


Fig.  407.  • 

Make  and  break  induction  shocks  of  300  units,  applied  at  intervals  of  a I second  to  the  pale 
(lower)  and  red  (upper)  muscles  of  a rabbit.  The  lowest  line  marks  I second  {KronceJeer 
and  Stirling). 


tertii  {Landois).  [Schafer  finds  that  a prolonged  voluntary  contraction  in  man  is 
an  incomplete  tetanus  produced  by  8 to  13  successive  nervous  impulses  per  second. 
About  10  per  second  may  be  taken  as  the  average.] 

Duration  of  Tetanus. — A tetanised  muscle  cannot  remain  contracted  to  the  same  extent  for 
an  indefinite  period,  even  if  the  stimuli  are  kept  constant.  It  gradually  begins  to  elongate, 
at  first  somewhat  rapidly,  and  then  more  slowly,  owing  to  the  occnrrence  of  fatigue.  If  the 
tetanic  stimulation  is  arrested,  the  musele  does  not  regain  its  original  position  and  shape  at 
once,  but  a contraction-remainder  exists  for  a certain  time,  this  being  more  evident  after  stimu- 
lation with  induction  shocks. 


[IV.  If  very  rapid  induction  shocks  (224  to  360  per  second)  be  applied  to  a 
muscle,  the  tetanus  after  a so-called  “ initial  contraction  ” (^Bernstein)  may  cease 
{Harless,  Heulenliain).  This  occurs  most  readily  when  the  nerves  are  cooled. 
Kronecker  and  Stirling,  however,  foimd  that  stimuli  following  each  other  at  greater 
rapidity  than  24,000  per  second  produced  tetanus. 

[Tone-inductorium  of  Kronecker  and  Stirling. — Tliis  apparatus  (fig.  408),  consists  of  a rod 
of  iron,  d,  fixed  in  an  iron  upright  at  a.  The  primary,  and  secondary  spiral,  s,„  rest  on 
wooden  sujiports,  which  can  be  pushed  over  both  ends  of  the  rod.  One  end  of  the  rod  lies 
between  leather  rollers,/  and  g,  which  can  be  made  to  rub  on  the  rod  by  moving  the  toothed 
wheels,  h.  In  this  way  a tone  is  produced  by  the  longitudinal  vibrations  of  the  rod,  the 
number  of  vibrations  being  proportional  to  the  length  of  the  rod,  so  that  by  means  of  this 
instrument  we  can  produce  from  1000  to  24,000  alternating  induction  shocks  per  second.] 

Isometrical  Muscular  Acts. — Fick  hn.s  recently  investigated  the  changes — 
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tension — undergone  by  a muscle  wben  it  is  stimulated,  and  Avlien  its  length 
remains  constant,  and  he  calls  this  process  an  “ isometrical  muscular  act.  He 
liuds  that  a voluntary  contraction  in  an  isometrical  act  in  man  causes  a higher 


Fig.  408. 

Tone-inductorium  of  Kroiiecker  and  Stirling,  d,  iron  rod,  clamped  at  a ; s,  primary,  s,„ 
secondary  spiral,  with  a key,  k ; leather  rollers,  / and  g,  driven  by  wheels,  n. 


tension  than  a contraction  excited  electrically.  In  the  frog,  the  tension  is^  nearly 
twice  as  great  during  tetanus  as  during  a single  maximal  muscular  contraction ; in 
human  muscles,  it  may  be  ten  times  as  great. 

299.— RAPIDITY  OF  TRANSMISSION  OF  A CONTRACTION.— 1.  If  a long 
muscle  be  stimulated  at  one  end,  a contraction  occurs  at  that  point,  and  is  rapidly 
propagated  in  a wave-Uke  manner  through  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle,  imti 
it  readies  its  other  end.  The  condition  of  excitement  or  molecular  disturbance  is 
communicated  to  each  successive  part  of  the  muscle,  in  virtue  of  a special  poncluc- 
tive  capacity  of  the  muscle.  The  mean  velocity  of  the  contraction-wave  is  3 to  4 
metres  per  second  in  the  frog  (Bernstein,  3 -869  metres) ; rabbit,  4 to  5 meties 
(Bernstein  and  Steiner)  ■,  lobster,  1 metre  (Fredericq)  ] in  smo^h  muscle  and  in 
the  heart,  only  10  to  15  millimetres  per  second  (§  58,  4).  These  results  have 
reference  only  to  excised  muscles,  the  velocity  of  transmission  bemg  muc  i 
in  the  voluntary  muscles  of  a living  man,  viz.,  10  to  13  metres  (Hermann,  ^ 334, 

II.)- 

Methods.— (1)  Aeby  placed  writing-levers  upon  both  ends  of  a l^boD^^ 

transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  muscular  fibres.  The  muscle  was  stimulated,  ami  '^oth 
registered  their  movements,  the  one  directly  over  the  other  on  a revolving  cy 
lating  one  end  of  the  muscle,  the  lever  nearest  to  this  point  is 
and  f little  later  the  other  lever.  AVhen  we  know  the  rate  at  which  ^1’® 
and  the  distance  between  the  two  elevations,  it  is  easy  to  calculate  the  lapidity  of  tiausmissio 

of  the  contraction-wave.  c i.  lUc  “niTicps 

[(2)  Marey  measured  the  rate  of  propagation  of  the  wave  of  contraction  by  liis^  pmce 

mvoCTaphiques  ” (fig.  409,  1,  2)  each  of  which  is  connected  to  a recording  taniboui  ^ . 

When  one  end  of  the  muscle  is  stimulated,  c.g.,  at  1 the  thickening  winch  oc'™  , o 
contraction  of  a muscle  affects  the  first  tambour,  and  as  wave  of  coiitrac^^^^^^^  alon 

the  muscle  it  affects  the  second  tambour,  so  that  two  tracings  are  obtained  on  diiiin.  i e 
two  Turves  do  not  coincide,  for  that  traced  by  2'  occurs  slightly  later  than  that  traced  by  1 
«Te  interval  the  time  which  the  wave  of  contraction  took  to  travel  from  1 

Dmation  and  Wave-Length.— The  time,  corresponding  to  the  length  of  the 
abscissa  of  the  muscle-curve  inscribed  by  each  writing-levcr,  is  equal  to  the  duia- 
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lion  of  the  contraction  of  this  part  of  the  muscle  (according  to  Bernstein,  0-053  to 
0-098  second).  If  this  value  be  multiplied  by  the  rapidity  of  transmission  of  the 
muscular  contraction-wave,  avc  obtain  the  xoave-lencjih  of  the  contraction-wave 
( = 206  to  380  millimetres). 

Modifying  Influences. — Cold  (fig.  410),  fatigue,  approaching  death,  and  many 


Fig.  409. 

Piiices  myograpliic[ues  of  Marey  (1  aud  2);  1'  and  2'  recording  tamboiu-s. 

poisons  [veratrin,  KCy]  diminish  the  velocity  and  the  height  of  the  contraction- 
wave,  while  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  extent  to  Avhicli  the  muscle  is 
loaded  are  Avithout  any  effect  upon  the  velocity  of  the  Avave  {Aeby).  In  excised 
muscles,  the  size  of  the  Avave  diminishes  as  it  passes  along  the  muscle,  but  this  is 
not  the  case  in  the 
muscles  of  living-  men 
and  animals.  The 
contraction  - Avave 
never  passes  from 
one  muscular  fibre  to 
a neighbouring  fibre. 

[Fig.  410  shows  the 


effect  of  cold  on  the 
muscles  of  a rabbit,  in 
delaying  the  contrac- 
tion-wave. There  is  a 
longer  distance  betAveen 
1 and  2 in  the  lower-  than 
in  the  upper  curves.] 

2.  If  a long  muscle 

be  stimulated  locally  near  its  middle,  a contraction-Avave  is  propagated  toAvards 
oth  ends  of  the  muscle.  If  several  points  be  stimulated  simultaneously,  a Avave 
from  each,  the  Avaves  irassing  over  each  other  in  their  course 

{Schiff). 

3.  If  a stimulus  be  applied  to  the  motor  nerve  of  a muscle,  an  impulse  is 
specially  communicated  to  every  muscular  fibre  ; a contraction-Avave  begins  at  the 

-01  yan  [motorial  end-plate],  and  must  be  propagated  in  both  directions  along 


Upper  two  curves,  2 and  1,  obtained  from  a rabbit’s  muscle  by  the 
above  arrangement ; the  lower  two  curves  from  the  same  muscle  when 
it  was  cooled  by  ice. 
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the  muscular  fibres,  whose  length  is  only  5-9  centimetres.  As  the  length^  of  the 
motor  fibres  from  the  nerve-trunk  to  where  they  terminate  in  the  motorial  end- 
plates  is  unequal,  contraction  of  all  the  muscular  fibres  cannot  take  place  absolutely 
at  the  same  moment,  as  the  nerve-impulse  takes  a certain  time  to  travel  along  a 
nerve.  Nevertheless,  the  difference  is  so  small  that,  when  a muscle  is  caused  to 
contract  by  stimulation  of  its  motor  nerve,  practically  the  whole  muscle  appears 

to  contract  simultaneously  and  at  once.  _ , ^7  j?  i 

4.  A complete,  tinifmin,  momentary  contraction  of  all  the  fibres  of  a can 

only  take  place  when  all  the  fibres  are  excited  at  the  same  moment,  ilns  occurs 
when  the  electrodes  are  placed  at  both  ends  of  the  muscle  and  an  electrical 
stimulus  of  momentary  duration  passes  through  the  whole  length  of  the  muscle. 

300.  MUSCULAE  WOEK.— ISIuscles  are  most  perfect  machines,  not  only 
because  they  make  the  most  thorough  use  of  the  substances  on  winch  their  activity 
depends  (§217),  but  they  are  distinguished  from  all  machines  of  human  maniitac- 
ture  by  the  fact  that  by  frequent  exercise  they  become  stronger,  and  are  thereby 
capable  of  accomplishing  more  ivork  {Du  Bois-Reymond).  „ . , , 

The  amount  of  mechanical  work  (W)  which  a muscle  can  perform  is  equal  to 
the  product  of  the  weight  lifted  (p)  and  the  height  to  which  it  is  lifted  (A),  i.e., 
y\T-p]i  {Introduction),  ' or 

height  X weight  = work. 

Hence  it  follows  that  ivlien  a muscle  is  not  loaded  (where  p = 0),  then  ^jt  be 
= 0 i.e.,  no  work  is  performed.  If,  again,  it  be  overloaded^  with  too  great  a load 
so  that  it  is  unable  to  contract  (/i  = 0),  here  also  the  ivork  is  ml.  Between  these 
two  extremes  an  active  muscle  is  capable  of  doing  a certain  amoimt  of 

’l  ^'^^OTk  wia  Maximal  Stimulation.— When  the  strongest  possible,  or  maximal 
stimulus  is  applied-i.6.,  when  the  strength  of  the  stnnulus  is  such  as  to  cause  a 
muscle  to  contract  to  the  greatest  Possible  extent  of  whidi  it  is  capab^^^^  am  t 
of  work  done  increases  more  and  more  as  the  weight  is  incieased  but  o y i 
certain  maximum.  If  the  weight  be  gradually  increased,  so  ^ f 

less  height,  the  amount  of  work  diminishes  more  and  more,  and  giaduaUy  faUs  to 

be  = 0,  when  the  weight  is  not  lifted  at  all.  . „ , 7 \ 

Example  of  the  work  done  by  a frog’s  muscle  {Ed.  Weber) 


Laws  of  Muscular  Work.-l.  A muscle  can  lift  a greater 
transverse  section,  le.,  the  more  fibres  it  contain.s  arranged  paraUel  to  each  otliei. 

2.  The  longer  the  muscle,  the  higher  it  can  hft  a lyeignt.  i . fUf,  prm- 

3 When  a muscle  begins  to  contract,  it  can  lift  the  largest  loac  , ^ 

Jetta  pCcXJt  can  only  lift  a less  incite  load,  and  when  ct  C3  at  .ts  maxnnnn, 

°*fty'Ze°le°m is  meant,  aecording  to  M.  Webet 
the  moment  of  stimulation  being  elongated  by  the  weight. 
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Comparative. — Comparing  the  absolute  muscular  force  of  tlill'erent  mu.scles,  even  in  diilerent 
animals,  it  is  usual  to  calculate  it  with  rol'erenco  to  that  of  a square  centimetre.  The  mean 
transverse  section  of  a muscle  is  obtained  by  dividing  its  volume  by  its  length.  The  volume  is 
equal  to  the  absolute  weight  of  the  muscles  divided  by  its  specific  gravity  = 1058.  The  absolute 
muscular  force  for  1 □ centimetre  of  a frog’s  muscle  = 2'8  to  3 kilos.  [6'6  lbs.]  {J.  lioscnlhal)  ; 
for  1 □ centimetre  of  human  muscle  = 7 to  8 {Henke  and  ICnorz),  or  even  9 to  10  kilos.  [20  to 
23  lbs.]  {Korster,  Haughton).  Insects  can  perform  an  e.xtraordinary  amount  of  work — an 
insect  can  drag  along  sixty-seven  times  its  body-weight ; a horse  scarcely  three  times  its  own 
weight. 

5.  During  tetanus,  wlien  a weight  is  kept  suspended,  no  work  is  done  as  long  a.s 
the  weight  is  susjjended,  but  of  course  work  is 
done  in  the  act  of  lifting  the  load.  To  produce 
tetanus,  successive  stimuli  are  required,  the 
muscular  metabolism  is  increased,  and  fatigue 
rapidly  occurs.  The  potential  energy  in  this 
case  is  converted  into  heat  (§  302).  ’^^^len  a 

muscle  is  stimulated  with  a maximal  stimulus, 
it  cannot  lift  so  great  a weight  with  one  con- 
traction as  Avheii  it  is  stimulated  tetanically 
{Hermann).  The  energy  evolved,  even  during 
tetanus,  is  greater  the  more  frequent  the  stimu- 
lation, at  least  up  to  100  stimuli  per  second 
{Bernstein). 

II.  Medium  Stimuli. — If  a muscle  he  caused 
to  contract  by  stimuli  of  moderate  strength,  i.e.,  such  as  do  not  cause  a maximal 
contraction,  there  are  two  possibilities : Either  the  feeble  stimulus  is  ke^jt  constant 
whilst  the  load  is  varied,  in  Avhich  case  the  amount  of  work  done  follows  the 
same  law  as  oh  tarns  for  maximal  stimulation ; or,  the  load  may  be  kept  the  same, 
whilst  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  is  varied.  In  the  latter  case  Fick  observed 
that  the  height  to  which  the  load  Avas  lifted  increased  in  a direct  ratio  Avith  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus. 

The  stimulus  Avhich  causes  a muscle  to  contract  must  reach  a certain  sti-ength  or  intensity 
before  it  becomes  effective,  i.e.,  the  “liminal  intensity”  of  the  stimirlus,  but  this  is  inde- 
pendent of  the  Aveight  applied  to  the  muscle.  With  minimal  stimuli,  a small  weight  is  raised 
higher  than  a large  oue,  but  as  the  stimulus  is  increased,  the  contractions  also  increase  in  a larger 
ratio  Avith  an  increased  load  {v.  Kries). 

The  blood-stream  Avithin  the  muscles  of  an  intact  body  is  increased  during 
muscular  activity.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  muscle  dilate,  so  that  the  amoiuit  of 
blood  floAving  through  them  is  increased  {Ludwig  and  Sczellww).  At  the  time  that 
the  motor  fibres  are  excited,  so  also  are  the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  Avhich  lie  in  the 
same  nervous  channels  (§  294,  II.).  [Gaskell  found  that  faradisation  of  the  nerve 
of  the  mylohyoid  muscle  of  the  frog  not  only  caused  tetanus  of  the  muscle,  but 
also  dilatation  of  its  blood-vessels.] 

Testing  Individual  Muscles. — In  estimating  the  absolute  force  of  the  individiml  muscles  or 
groups  of  muscles  in  man,  Ave  must  abvays  pay  particular  attention  to  the  physical  relations, 
i.e.,  to  the  arrangement  of  the  levers,  direction  of  the  traction,  degree  of  shortening,  &c.  (§  306)! 
Dynamometer. — The  absolute  force  of  certain  groups  of  muscles  is  very  conveniently  and 
practically  ascertained  by  means  of  a dynamometer  (fig.  412).  This  instrument  is  very  useful 
for  testing  the  difference^  betAveen  the  poAver  of  the  tAVo  arms  in  cases  of  paralysis.  The  patient 
grasps  the  instrument  in  his  hand  and  an  index  registers  the  force  exerted.  Quetelet  has 
estimated  the  force  of  certain  muscles — the  ]iressure  of  both  hands  of  a man  to  he  = 70  kilos.  ; 
Avhile  by  pulling  he  can  move  double  this  Aveight.  The  force  of  the  female  hand  is  one-third’ 
less.  A man  can  carry  more  than  double  his  oavu  weight ; a Avoman  about  the  half  of  this, 
boys  can  cany  about  one-third  more  than  girls.  [Very  convenient  dynamometers  are  made  by 
baiter  of  Birmiiigham,  both  for  testing  the  strength  of  puU  and  squeeze  ; in  testing  the  former, 
the  instrument  is  held  as  an  archer  holds  his  boAv  Avhen  in  the  act  of  draAA’ing  it,  and  the  strength 
of  pull  is  given  by  an  index  ; in  the  latter  another  form  of  the  instrument  is  used.  Large 
numbers  of  observations  Avere  made  by  means  of  these  instruments  by  Francis  Galton  at  the 
Health  Exhibition,  1885.] 
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ght  to  Avhich  each  of  the  Aveights 
is  raised. 
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Amount  of  Work  Daily. — In  estimating  the  work  done  by  a man,  we  have  to  consuler,  not 
only  the  amount  of  work  done  at  any  one  moment,  but  how  often,  time  alter  time,  he  oan 
sueceed  in  doing  work.  The  mean  value  of  tlie  daily  work  of  a man  working  eight  hours  a day 
is  10  (10-.5  to  11  at  most)  kilogram-metres  per  second,  i.c.,  a daily  amount  of  work  = -288, 000 


Fig.  413. 


Fig.  414. 


the  extemion,  is  directly  proportioiud  to  tlie  extending  loeight  (Hooke’s  law)  iii 
inorganic  bodies,  and  therefore  in  muscle  this  is  not  tlm  case,  as  the  weight  s 
contfnually  increased  by  equal  increments— the  muscle  is  less  extended  than  at 
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tlio  beginning,  so  that  the  extension  is  not  projiortumal  to  the  tceigld.  If  equal 
weights  be  added  to  a scale-pan  attaclicd  to  a piece  of  india-rubber,  with  a writing- 
lever  connected  with  it,  and  writing  its  movements  on  a plate  of  glass  that  can  be 
moved  with  the  hand,  wo  get  such  a curve  as  in  fig.  413,  while,  if  the  same  be 
done  with  the  sartorius  of  a frog,  we  get  a result  similar  to  fig.  414.  A straight 
line  joins  the  aj^ices  of  the  former,  while  the  curve  of  elasticity  is  a hyperbola, 
or  something  near  it,  in  the  latter  case. 

Elastic  ll^ter-EfFect. — At  the  same  time,  after  the  first  elongation,  correspond- 
ing to  the  extending  weight,  is  reached,  the  muscle  may  remain  for  days,  and  even 
weeks,  somewhat  elongated.  This  is  called  the  elastic  after-effect”  (§  65). 
[Marey  attached  a lever  to  a frog’s  muscle,  and  allowed  the  latter  to  record  its 
movements  on  a slowly  revolving  cylinder.  To  the  lever  was  fixed  a vessel  into 
which  mercury  slowly  flowed.  This  extended  the  muscle,  and  when  it  had  ceased 
to  elongate,  the  mercury  was  allowed  slowly  to  run  out  again.  The  curve  obtained 
is  shown  in  fig.  415.  The  abscissie,  0 x and  x',  indicate  the  position  of  the  writing 
style  before  and  after  the  experiment,  and  we  observe  that  x'  is  lower  than  0 x,  so 
that  the  recoil  is  imperfect.  There  has  been  an  actual  elongation  of  the  mi;scle, 
so  tliat  the  limit  of  its  elasticity  is  exceeded.  Although  a frog’s  gastrocnemius 
juay  be  loaded  with  1500  grams  without  rupturing  it,  100  grams  will  prevent  its 
regaining  its  original  length.] 

Method. — In  order  to  test  the  elasticity  of  a muscle,  fix  it  to  a support  i^rovided  with  a 
gi’aduated  scale,  and  to  the  lower  end  of  the  muscle  attach  a scale-pan,  in  which  are  placed 
various  weights,  measuring  on  each  occasion  the  corresponding  elongation  of  the  muscle  thereby 
obtained  {Ed.  Weber).  In  order  to  obtain  the  curve  of  elongation  or  extensibility,  take  as 
abscissie  the  successive  units  of  weight  added,  and  the  elongation  corresponding  to  each  weight 
as  ordinates.  Example  from  the  hyoglossus  of  the  frog  : — 


AVelglitin  Grams. 

Length  of  the  Muscle 

Extension. 

In  Millimetres. 

In  Millimetres. 

Percentage. 

0-3 

24-9 

1-3 

30-0 

5T 

20 

2-3 

32-3 

2-3 

7 

3-3 

33-4 

1-1 

3 

4-3 

34-2 

0-8 

2 

5 -3 

34-6 

0-4 

1 

The  elasticity  of  passive  muscle  is  small  in  amount,  but  very  complete,  and  is 
comparable  to  that  of  caoutchouc.  Small  Aveights  greatly  elongate  a muscle.  If 
the  weights  be  uniformly  increased,  there  is  not  a uniform  elongation ; with  equal 
increments  of  weight,  the  greater  the  load,  the  increase  in  elongation  always 
becomes  less;  or,  to  express  it  in  another  way,  the  amount  of  elasticity  of  the 
passive  muscle  increases  with  its  increased  extension  {Ed.  Weher). 

In  inorganic  bodies  the  curve  of  extension  is  a straight  line,  but  in  organic 
bodies  it  more  closely  resembles  a hyperbola  (Wertheim).  The  elasticity  of  a 
passive  fatigued  muscle  does  not  dificr  essentially  from  that  of  a non-fatigued 
muscle. 

Fresh  M^cles.  Muscles  in  the  living  body,  and  still  in  connection  with  their  nerves  and 
Mooa-yessels,  are  more  extensible  than  excised  ones.  Muscles,  Avhen  quite  IVesb,  are 
e ongated  (within  certain  small  limits  as  regards  the  weight)  at  first  ivith  a uniformly 
increasing  weight,  to  an  extent  proportional  to  the  latter,  just  as  with  an  inorganic  body. 
efeer  {I^gI)  careful  to  take  iuto  consideration  the  '‘elastic  after- 

®^'’^tched  muscle  is  slightly  less  than  an  unstretched  one,  similar  to  the 
contracted  (§  297,  2)  and  stiffened  muscle  (§  295). 

ea  muscles  and  muscles  in  rigor  mortis  have  a greater  amount  of  elasticity,  i.e,,  they 
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require  a lieavier  weight  to  stretch  them  than  I'resh  muscles; 

elasticity  of  dead  muscles  is  le.ss  complete,  i.e.,  after  they  are  stretched,  they  only  leco 
original  form  within  certain  limits. 

Elasticity  of  Intact  Muscles.— Normally,  witliiii  the  body,  the  muscles  are 

stretched  to  a very  slight  extent,  as  can  be  shoAvu  by  the  decree  of 

which  occurs  when  the  insertion  of  a muscle  is  divider . ■ • © 8 , 

extension,  or  stretching,  is  important.  If  this  were  not  so,  when 
to  contract  and  before  it  could  act  upon  a bone  as  a If 

in  so  much  slack.”  The  elasticity  of  muscles  is  manifested  during  the  contiaction 
of  antagonistic  muscles.  The  position  of  a passive  limb  depends  upon  the 

resultant  of  the  elastic  tension  of  the  difierent  muscle  groups.  _ i • „ u 

The  elasticity  of  an  active  muscle  is  less  than  that  of  a passive  muscle,  ^.e.,  it 
is  elongated  by  the  same  weight  to  a greater  extent  than  a passive  niuscie.  Tor 
this  reason  the  active  muscle,  as  can  be  shown  in  an  excised  contracted  muscle,  i.s 
softer;  the  apparently  great  hardness  manifested  by  stretched  contracted  ^ 
depends  upon  their  tension.  When  the  active  muscle  becomes  fatigued,  its 
elaUicity  is  diminished.  [This  is  readily  seen  in  a fatigue-curve,  where  the  muscle 
lever  no  longer  reaches  the  abscissa]  (§  304). 

Method Ed  Weber  took  the  liyoglossus  muscle  of  a frog  and  suspended  it  vertica^lly, 

noticing  its  when  n^was  l-gth 

of  the  Uft”  (or  “Hubhbhe”).  The  latter  becomes  less  as  the  weight  uicieases,  and  lastly, 

coir  d £ ™ *»  « Z'ZdS? 

it  it  ~«.»dd  wm.  the 

contracted  as  compared  with  the  passive  ^ hol^ver, 

muscle,  when  stimulated,  may  « f irthese  e%eriments,  the  length 

o?  ?hfactit'iLirnmL"lfis"equal  to  the  length  of  the  passive  muscle  when  similarly  loaded, 

Eening  of  a muscle 

Uigitalin  produces  f Anrep),  and  tannin 

and  the  passive  form.  Each  of  these  corresponds  to  a special  natii  al 

is  longer  and  thiiiner-the  .“f  ® the  passive 

active  muscle  strives  to  retain  its  foi in  If  th  p xhe  latter  is  the  energy 

rapidly  changes  into  the  active  form,  in  viit  • active  muscle  to  a long, 

which  causes  muscular  work.  tfst  ,Jei<dit,  only  from  that  form  in  which 

»>»»  <=“  , 

[Uses  of  Elasticity.— As  abeady  pointed  out,  all  muscles 
stretch,  so  that  no  time  is  lost  nor  energy  vested,  in 

but  the  elasticity  also  lessens  the  shock  of  the  contraction  so  that  it  dot  eloped 

increased.]  . • 

• f w i&  SensibiUtv  of  Muscle.— That  muscles  contain  sensory  hbres  is 

[Tonicity  of  Muscle  (§  362)  bens  b y . ^ niusciilar  cramp  intense  pain 

certain  (§  430).  Section  ol  indamed  niusclp  p,,,!  of  an  intra-niuscular 
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iierve-liliinient  in  a frog,  while  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  i)lirenic  nerve  raises  the 
blood -pressure  {Muscular  Sense,  § 430).] 

302.  Formation  of  Heat  in  an  Active  Muscle. — After  Buuzen,  iu  1805 
(§210,  1,  h),  showed  that  during  muscular  activity  heat  is  evolved,  v.  Helmholtz 
proved  that  an  excised  frog’s  muscle,  when  tetanised  for  two  to  three  minutes, 
exhibited  an  increase  of  its  temperature  of  0-14°  to  0-18°  C.  It.  Heidenhain 
succeeded  in  showing  an  increase  of  0’001°  to  0‘005°  C.  for  each  single  coniraction. 
The  same  is  true  of  the  heating  heart  which  is  warmer  during  every  systole  {Marey). 
There  is  a very  short  latent  period  before  the  rise  of  temperature. 

[Method. — The  rise  in  temperature  of  a frog’s  muscle  may  be  estimated  by  placing  the  two 
gastrocnemii  muscles  of  a frog  on  the  two  junctions  of  a thermo-electric  pile,  connected  with  a 
heat  galvanometer.  Of  course,  when  the  two  muscles  are  at  the  same  temperature,  the  needle 
of  the  galvanometer  is  stationary  ; but,  if  one  muscle  is  made  to  contract,  or  is  tetanised,  then 
an  electrical  current  is  set  up  wdiich  deflects  the  needle  (§  208  B).  Ijujankow  has,  by  means  of 
a delicate  thermometer  placed  between  the  thigh  muscles  of  a dog,  estimated  the  rise  of  tempera- 
ture under  different  conditions  of  the  muscle,  w’hile  the  latter  was  still  in  situ,  and  intact.] 

The  following  facts  have  been  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  development  of 
heat : — 

1.  Relation  to  Mechanical  Work.— It  bears  a relation  to  the  amount  of  work. 

(a)  If  a muscle  during  contraction  carries  a weight  which  extends  it  again  during 
rest,  no  work  is  transferred  beyond  the  muscle  (§  300).  In  this  case  all  the 
chemical  potential  energy  during  this  movement  is  converted  into  heat.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  amount  of  heat  evolved  runs  parallel  with  the  amount  of 
Avork  done,  i.e.,  it  increases  as  the  load  and  the  height  increase  up  to  a maximum 
point,  and  afterwards  diminishes  as  the  load  is  increased.  The  heat-maximum  is 
reached  Avith  a less  load  sooner  than  the  Avork-maximum  {Heidenhain). 

(b)  If,  Avhen  the  muscle  is  at  the  height  of  its  contraction,  the  load  he  removed, 
then  the  muscle  has  jAroduced  Avork  referable  to  something  outside  itself  ; in  this 
case  the  amount  of  heat  produced  is  less  (A.  Fide).  The  amount  of  Avork  produced, 
and  the  diminished  amount  of  heat  formed,  Avhen  taken  together,  represent  the 
same  amoimt  of  energy,  corresponding  to  the  laAV  of  the  conservation  of  energy. 

(c)  If  the  same  amount  of  Avork  is  performed  in  one  case  by  many  but  small 
contractions,  and  in  another  by  fcAver  but  larger  contractions,  then  in  the  latter 
case  the  amount  of  heat  is  greater  (Heidenhain  and  Naioalidiin).  This  shoAvs 
that  larger  contractions  are  accompanied  by  a relatively  greater  metabolism  of  the 
muscular  substance  than  small  contractions,  AAhich  is  in  harmony  Avitli  practical 
experience ; thus  the  ascent  of  a tower  Avith  steep  high  steps  causes  fatigue  more 
raj)idly  (metabolism  greater)  than  the  ascent  of  a more  gentle  slope  AAdth  loAver 
steps. 

(d)  If  the  Aveighted  muscle  executes  a series  of  contractions  one  after  the  other, 
and  at  the  same  time  does  Avork,  then  the  amount  of  heat  it  produces  is  greater 
than  Avhen  it  is  tetanic,  and  keeps  a Aveight  suspended.  Tims,  the  transition  of  the 
muscle  into  a shortened  form  causes  a greater  production  of  heat  than  the  mainten- 
ance of  this  form. 

2.  Relation  to  Tension. — The  amount  of  heat  evolved  depends  upon  the 
tensim  of  ^ the  mu.scle ; it  also  increases  as  the  muscidar  tension  increases 
( eidenhain).  If  the  ends  of  a muscle  be  so  fixed  that  it  cannot  contract,  the 
maximum  of  heat  is  obtained  {Bdclavd),  and  this  the  more  (|uickly  the  more 
rapi  y the  stimuli  folloAV  each  other  (Fide).  Such  a condition  occurs  during 
e anus,  in  Avhich  condition  the  violently  contracted  muscles  oppose  each  other, 
am  very  high  tempera,tures  have  been  registered  by  Wunderlich  (§213,  7),  Avhile 
1C  same  IS  true  of  animals  that  are  tetanised  (Leyden).  Dogs  kept  in  a state  of 
irw  stimulation  die,  because  their  temperature  rises  so  high 

\ 0 45  G.)that  life  can  no  longer  be  maintained  (Richet).  In  addition  to  the 
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formation  of  heat,  tlioro  is  a considerable  ainonnt  of  acid,  and  of  alcoliolic  extrac- 
tives produced  in  the  niuscnlar  tissue.  , , , • i /v 

3 Relation  to  Stretcliing. — Heat  is  also  evolved  during  the  elonpuhun  o\ 
relaxation  of  a contracted  muscle,  e.cj.,  hy  causing  a muscle  to  contract  unthout  the 
addition  of  anjMveight,  and  loading  it  when  it  begins  ^ 

produced  IStevner,  Schnmlewitsch,  and  Westerman).  If  weights  be  attached  to  a 
muscle  by  means  of  an  iiiextcnsible  medium,  and  the  weights  be  allowed  to  M\ 
from  a hc^dit  so  as  to  give  ajerk  to  the  muscle,  then  an  amount  of  heat  equi^ 
to  the  work  done  by  the  drop  is  set  free  in  the  muscle  {Ficlc  and  Damlewblaj). 

4.  Fatigue.  — Idie  formation  of  heat  diminishes  as  the  muscular  fatigue 

increases,  and  as  the  muscle  recovers  it  increases  {Ficlc). 

5 Blood  Supply.— In  a muscle  duly  supplied  with  blood  the  production  of 
heat  (as  well  as  the  mechanical  work)  is  far  more  active  than  ni  a muscle  whose 
blood-vessels  are  ligatured  or  the  blood-stream  of  which  is  cut  oft.  Eecovery  takes 
place  more  rapidly  and  completely  after  fatigue,  while  at  the  same  time,  theie 
is  a new  increase  in  the  production  of  heat  {Meade  hmith). 

'I'lip  amount  of  ivork  and  beat  in  a muscle  must  always  con-espond  to  tbe  transformation  of 

an  eauivalent  amount  of  chemical  energy.  A greater  part  of  is 

the  greater  the  resistance  that  is  offered  to  the  muscular  contraction.  When  the  lesistance^is 
great,  i of  the  chemical  energy  may  be  manifested  as  ivoik,  hat  when  . , i 

^’'w^en^l'°teTpe"Se  is  increased,  as  in  fever,  there  is  a greater  ’^et  sm  m the  muscle 

an  actively  contracting  muscle  is  0'6°  C.  bfit  this  is  denied  by 

It  was  stated  that  a neiwe  in  action  is  -gV  varmei  aicaioii-i,  , 

V.  Helmholtz  and  Heidenhain  ; a dying  nerve,  however,  becomes  warmer  {EollcUo  ). 

303  THE  MUSCLE-SOUND.— Resting  and  active  Muscle.— When  a muscle 
coSts^dTaUhe  same  ttaa  kept  in  a state  of  tension  i>y  tee  ap^teataon  of 
sufficient  resistance,  it  emits  a distinct  sound  or  tone  mte  a 
depending  upon  the  intermittent  variations  of  tension  occiiiiiiio  uit 

' .„«sc,e-s.u„d  may  be  beard  by  placing 

srZtocrtbl  »r 

r/e,’’:.,'i“e  Z"*:  ZiXrj  sHriS  tetz.Terre*°“b.' 

ear  being  closed.  To  the  other  end  o the  rod  is  attached  by  com- 

' When  a muscle  contracts  voluntarily.  i.e..  through  tee 
tious  per  second.  (Schafer  and  others  give  tee  munber  as 
impnlLs  per  seeond,  p.  603.]  We  do  not  hear  this  very  low 

nuinherof  vibrations  per  second  being  19-5 

first  overtone,  with  double  the  iiumher  of  vibrations.  The 
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octavo  just  below  it  in  tlio  scale.  AVith  stronger  eurronts  tlie  nuisclo  sound  disappears,  but  it 
reappears  with  the  same  number  of  vibrations  ns  that  of  the  interrupter  of  the  induction  ap- 
paratus, if  still  stronger  currents  are  used. 

If  the  induction  .shocks  he  a])pliod  to  the  nerve  tlie  .sound  is  not  so  loud,  hut  it 
has  the  same  numher  of  Auhrations  as  the  interrupter.  With  rapid  induction 
sliocks,  tones  caused  hy  704  {Lovm)  and  1000  viln-ations  per  second  have  been 
produced  [Bernstein). 

A single  induction  shock  is  said  to  cause  the  muscle-sound  in  a contracting  muscle.  If  this 
be  so,  it  is  doubtful  if  the  muscle-sound  can  bo  regarded  as  a sign  that  tetanus  is  due  to  a 
series  of  single  variations  of  the  muscle  (§  298,  III.). 

[The  first  heart-soimd  is  said  to  he  partly  nmscular  and  partly  valvular  (§  53), 
and,  as  already  stated,  Krehl  has  recently  confirnred  this  view  originally  supported 
hy  Ludwig  andDogiel.  Haycraft,  however,  states  that  the  first  sound  is  a valvular 
sound  like  the  second  sound.] 

[Bernstein  has  shown  that  a muscle-sound  may  be  produced  during  a single  contraction  of  a 
muscle,  which  is  not  due  to  friction  of  the  muscle  on  its  .surroundings.  Stimulation  of  a muscle 
by  a single  induction  shock  causes  a short  sharp  sound  (“contraction  sound.”)  It  coincides 
with  the  period  of  “ negative  variation.”] 

[Eesting  living  muscle  versus  active  muscle. — It  might  he  Avell  to  sum  up 
the  chief  differences  between  a living  resting  or  passive  muscle  and  one  actively 
contracting.  When  a muscle  contracts  it  undergoes  physical  and  chemical  changes, 
resulting  in  the  conversion  of  the  energy  of  chemical  affinity  into  other  forms  of 
energy. 

1.  The  naked  eye  changes  are  that  the  muscle  becomes  shorter  and  thicker  Avith 
.scarcely  any  appreciable  change  in  its  volume,  thus  resulting  in  mechanical  motion. 

2.  Ifficroscopic  changes. — It  is  admitted  hy  all  that  the  dim  hands  become 
broader  across  the  fibre,  and  correspondingly  thinner  in  the  length  of  the  fibre. 
Some  say  that  the  bright  discs  undergo  similar  changes.  Under  the  polariscope 
Ijoth  bands  are  seen  to  retain  their  specific  characters  in  relation  to  the  action  of 
light. 

3.  Thennal  changes. — Heat  is  given  off  by  a resting  muscle,  but  the  heat 
evolved  is  increased  during  contraction. 

4.  Changes  of  electrical  potential.. — The  contracted  part  becomes  negative  to 
the  uncontracted  part  of  the  muscle,  i.e.,  there  is  a current  of  action,  or,  put  iu 
another  Avay,  the  electrical  response  results  in  a diinim;tion  of  the  muscle-current 
or  the  so-called  “ negative  Amriation.” 

5.  Other  physical  changes. — The  elasticity  is  diminished,  tlie  extensibility  is 
increased,  and  the  sound — the  “muscle-sound” — is  emitted. 

6.  The  chemical  changes  in  an  active  muscle  are  similar  to  those  that  occur  in 
a mu.scle  at  rest,  but  on  contraction  taking  place,  there  is  a sudden  increase  of  those 
changes.  Gases — The  contracting  muscle  gWes  off  more  CO2,  and  takes  up  more 
O,  but  not  in  proportion  to  tlie  CO2  gWen  off.  Reaction — There  is  an  increased  for- 
mation of  lactic  acid,  so  that,  Avith  continued  contraction,  the  muscle  may  become 
acid.  Extractives — During  tetanus,  at  least,  the  extractives  soluble  in  Avater  decrease, 
and  those  soluble  in  alcohol  increase.  Some  reducing  sulistances  seem  to  be  pro- 
duced, but  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  proteids  of  the  muscle  itself  undergo  a 
change.] 

304.  FATIGUE  AND  EECOVEKY  OF  MUSCLE.— P.y  the  term  fatigue 
is  meant  that  condition  of  diniini.shed  capacity  for  Avork  Aviiich  is  produced  in  a 
muscle  by  prolonged  activity.  This  condition  is  accompanied  in  the  liAung  person 
with  a peculiar  feeling  of  lassitude,  Avhich  is  referred  to  the  muscles.  A fatigued 
muscle  ra[)idly  recovers  in  a living  animal,  but  an  excised  muscle  recoA'ers  only  to 
a slight  extent  [Frl.  Weber,  Valentin). 
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[Waller  recognises  a certain  resemblance  between  experimental  fatigue  and  the  natural  decline 
of  excitability  at  death,  in  disease,  and  in  poisoning.] 

The  cause  of  fatigue  is  probaldy  partly  due  to  the  accmiiulatioii  of  decoiiipositiou 
products — “fatigue  stuffs” — in  the  muscular  tissue,  these  products  being  lorraed 
within  the  muscle  itself  during  its  activity.  They  are 

or  in  the  form  of  acid  phosphates,  add  jwfassnmi  2diosphate  (%  ..94),  gljctiin 
phosphoric  acid  {f,  and  CO^.  If  these  substances  be  removed  from  J ^ 

Usino- through  its  blood-ve.ssels  an  indifferent  solution  of  common  .salt  (0  6 pei 
Lnt.),°or  a weak  solution  of  sodium  carbonate  [or  a dilute  solution  of  permanganate 
of  potash  (Kroned-er)\  the  muscle  again  becomes  capable  of  energisung  (/.  Rauie, 
The  usiii"  up  of  0 by  an  active  muscle  favours  fatigue  {v.  Pettenlwfer  and 
i FoIy).  Th^misfusion  oi  arterial  Hood  (not  of  yenous-Biclud)  removes  the 
faticnie  (ifawlte,  Kroneclrer),  probably  byreplacing  the  substances  that  hare  been 
used  up  in  the  muscle.  Conversely,  an  actively  energising  muscle  may  be  lapn  y 
fatio-ued  by  iniecting  into  its  blood-vessels  a dilute  solution  of  phosphoric  acid,  of 
rotosJium  phosphate,  or  dissolved  extract  of  meat  AWerm/i).  A muscle 
fati"ued  in  this  way  absorbs  less  0,  and  when  so  fatigued,  it  evolves  only  a sma 
ainount  of  acids  and  CO,.  The  conditions  rvliich  lead  up  to  fatigue  are  connected 
with  considerable  metabolism  in  the  muscular  tissue. 

nVTasBao-e-Zabludowski  found  that  if  a frog’s  muscles  be  systematically  stimulated  by  maxi- 
mum induction  shocks  until  they  cease  to  contract,  massage  or  kneading  them  rapidly  lestoied 
tbeh  exc  tab^^  simple  rest  had  little  effect.  Massage  acts  on  the  nerves,  but  chiefly 

by  favouring  tlJ blood-  and  lymph-streams  which  wash  out  tlie  rvaste 
A^siinilar  result  obtains  in  man,  so  that  the  ancient  Eoman  piactice  of  i^bbin^ 
and  after  exercise  was  one  conducive  to  restoration  of  the  power  of  the  muscles.] 

Conditions  modifying  fatigue.— In  order  to  obtain  the  same 
from  a fatigued  muscle,  a much  more  powerful  stimulus  must  be  applied  to  it  t 
to  a fresh  one  A fatigued  muscle  is  incapable  of  lifting  a considerable  load,  so  that 
its  absolu^^^^^^^^^  force  is  diminished.  If,  during  the  course  of  an  experunent 

an  excised  muscle  be  loaded  with  the  same  weight,  and  if  the  muscle  be  stimulatec 
at  rco-ular  intervals  with  maximal  stimuli  (strong  induction  shocks),  contraction 
lifter'^contractioii  gradually  and  regularly  diminishes  in  height,  the  decrease  ^ 
Action  of  the  total  shortening.  Thus  the  f^^^S-curve  ^ 
a straight  line  \i.e.,  a straight_  line  will  touch  the  apices  ® 

The  more  rapidly  the  .contractions  succeed  each  other,  the  gieat  . < 

Mgirof  thl  J, taction  [i.«„  if  the  interval  botacen  the  contactans  be  cboit, 
the  fatigue-curve  falls  rapidly  towards  the  abscissa],  and  com  ei  J. 
certain  number  of  contractions  an  excised  muscle  becomes 
This  result  occurs  whether  the  stimuli  are  applied  at 
(Krmedcer),  and  a annilar  result  is  obtained  ,v.tb  ‘‘Tl!  ^ 

A fatigued  muscle  contracts  more  slowly  than  a fresh  one,  vhile  ’ be^nore 
is  also  longer  during  fatigue  (p.  595).  Tbe  fatigued  muscle  is  said  to  be  moi^e 
extensible  (Dawlar,  ami  van  Manevclt).  It  a muscle  be  “ 
contracts,  it  cannot  lift  tbe  load,  fatigue  occurs  even  to  a 87,'* 
the  load  is  such  that  the  muscle  can  lift  it(ty«-).  ’ 

tioii  of  acid  are  greater  in  a contracted  muscle  kept  on  the  stietch  than  m a coi 
tracted  muscle  allowed  to  .shorten  {Heidenhcdn)  If  a ^ 

SrlSy  SSiSbths  fallgucd  mme 

sloudyth^u-henitis^ 

(h^r^itaSg  tt  — r A load  may  be  suspended  to  a perfectly  passive 

of  the  series  of  contractions;  (1) 
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the  coiitmctions  become  move  prolonged  ; (2)  they  decrease  in  liciglit ; (3)  tlie 
latent  period  becomes  longer  ; (i)  if  maximal  shocks  be  used,  the  beginning  of  tlie 
series  exhibits  a “ staircase  ” cliaracter  of  its  contractions,  just  like  the  heart  (§  5/ ).] 

[While  an  excised  frog’s  muscle  is  fairly  rapidly  exhausted  by  single  opening  induction 
shocks,  at  intervals  of  one  second,  human  muscle  in  its  normal  relations  may  be  almost  in- 
definitely so  treated,  and  there  is  no  change  in  the  record  or  any  sensation  of  fatigue.  Wallta 
regards  this  as  favouring  the  view  that  the 
“ fatigue  consequent  upon  prolonged  mus- 
cular exertion  is  normally  central  rather 
than  jieripheral.”  Such  results,  however, 
do  not  harmonise  with  those  of  Zablu- 
dowski  on  the  kneading  of  muscles,  or 
massage.  Probably  there  are  two  factors, 
one  central,  the  other  peripheral.] 

Blood  Supply. — If  the  arteries  of  a 
mammal  be  ligatured,  stimulation  of  the 
motor  nerves  produces  complete  fatigue 
after  120  to  240  contractions  (in  two  to 
four  minutes),  but  direct  muscular  stimula- 
tion still  causes  the  muscles  to  contract.  In 
both  cases  the  fatigue-enrve  is  in  the  form 
of  a straight  line.  If  the  blood  supply  to 
a mammalian  muscle  be  normal,  on  stimu- 


Fig.  416. 

Fatigue-curve  of  a frog’s  muscle.  'The  sciatic  nerve 
was  stimulated  with  maximal  induction  shocks 
and  every  fifteenth  contraction  recorded  [Stir-  ■ 
ling). 

lating  the  motor  nerve,  the  mnscular  contractions  at  first  increase  in  height  and  then  fall,  their 
apices  forming  a straight  line  {liossbach  and  Havtencch).  In  persons  who  have  used  their  muscles 
until  fatigue  sets  in,  it  is  found  that  at  the  beginning  the  nerves  and  muscles  react  better  to 
galvanic  and  faradic  stimulation,  but  afterwards  always  to  a less  degree  [Orschansld).  According 
to  V.  Fries,  a muscle  tetanised  and  fatigued  with  maximal  stimuli  behaves  like  a fresh  nuiscle 
tetanised  with  sub-maximal  stimuli ; both  show  an  incomplete  transition  from  the  passive  to 
the  active  condition. 

[Relation  of  End-Plates. — Muscle  is  fatigued  far  more  rapidly  than  nerve,  and  the  fatigue 
begins  in  the  muscle  and  not  in  the  nerve  ; it  seems  to  be  the  weakest  link  in  the  chain 
between  nerve  and  muscle  which  is  affected  during  excessive  action,  viz.,  the  motor  end-plate 
( IVallcr).  In  a nerve  its  conductivity  is  sooner  affected  by  fatigue  than  its  direct  excitability. 
Waller  finds  that  after  death  “the  excitability  of  a nerve  persists  when  its  action  upon  muscle 
has  ceased,  such  muscle  being  still  excitable  by  direct  stimulation.”  Some  link  in  the  chain  is 
obviously  afiected,  and  it  is  perhaps  the  end-plates.] 

[Relation  of  Drugs  to  Fatigue. — Waller  finds,  in  a frog  poisoned  with  veratrin,  that  if  the 
muscles  be  stimulated  electrically,  the  characteristic  elongation  of  the  descent  (§'298)  gradually 
disa])pears,  but  reappears 
after  a period  of  rest.  In 
this  respect,  strychnin  in 
its  action  on  the  spinal 
cord  behaves  precisely 
the  same  as  veratrin  on 
muscle,  viz.,  its  effect  is 
dissipated  by  action  and 
restored  by  rest.  ] Curare 
and  the  ptomaines  cause 
an  irregular  course  of  the 
fatigue-curve  ( Guareschi 
ami  Mosso).  [If  strych- 
nin be  injected  into  a 
frog,and  the  sciatic  nerve 
on  one  side  divided  after 
the  strychnin  tetanus 

has  lasted  for  a time,  the  leg  muscles  of  the  side  with 


Fig.  417. 

Curves  obtained  by  direct  stimidation  of  the  gastrocnemius  of  a frog 
poisoned  with  strychnin,  the  sciatic  nerve  divided  on  one  side  (upper 
curve)  and  not  on  the  other  (lower  or  fatigue-curve). 


the 


nerve  undivided  exhibit  signs  of 
ve  similar  to  fig. 
side  with  the  nerve 


fatj^ie,  as  shown  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  muscles  of  both  legs,  when  a cur 
417  is  obtained.  The  higher  one  is  the  non-fatigued,  the  lower  that  of  the  sir 
undivided  ( IFaller).) 

Recovery  from  the  condition  of  fatigue'  is  [iroinoted  by  passing  a constant 
electrical  current  through  the  entire  lengtli  of  the  muscle  {Heuhnhain),  also  hy 
injecting  fresh  arterial  blood  into  its  blood-vessel,  or  hy  very  small  doses  of  veratrin, 
[or  permanganate  of  pota.sh],  and  hy  rest. 
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If  the  mnsclc  of  an  intact  animal  be  stimulated  continuously  (fourteen  days  or  so),  until 
complete  fatigue  occurs,  the  muscular  fibres  become  granular  and  exhibit  a wax-like  degeneia- 
tiou.  The  transverse  striation  is  still  visible  as  long  as  the  sarcous  substance  is  in  large  niMses, 
but  as  soon  as  it  breaks  up  into  small  pieces  the  transverse  striation  disappears  completely 
(0.  liolh). 

[Fatigue  experiments  on  man  with  the  Ergograph.— Mosso  and  Maggiora 


fixed  the  fore-arm  in  an  appropriate  holder  and  attached  the  middle  finger  to  a 
string  to  Avhich  a weight  was  added.  The  person  experimented  on  contracted  Ins 
flexor  muscles  and  thus  raised  at  a given  signal  a given  weight,  i 

movement  being  recorded  simultaneously.  This  in  principle  is  the  ergogiapn 

'^^^TliPscles^excited\o  contract  directly  heconie  sooner  fatigued  than  those  excited 


Fig.  419. 

Curves  obtained  by  the  ergograph  from  two  individuals,  A and  B, 


indirectly  {i.e.,  through  their  nerve), 
medium  weights,  for  small  weights  it  is 


The  fatigue-curve  is  a straight  line  only  for 
S-shaped,  and  for  larger  ones  it  is  a hyper- 


bola. 
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[Ivronecker  found  in  tlie  Ccise  of  frog’s  muscle  stimulated  electrically,  that  the 
“ fatigue-curve”  was  a straight  line  gradually  falling  towards  the  abscissa  (p.  614). 
Mosso,  however,  finds  that  more  usually  the  curve  obtained  is  like  fig.  419,  A,  or 
fig.  419,  B,  and  that  the  form  of  curve  is  nearly  constant  for  each  individual  under 
the  same  conditions  j and,  as  a matter  of  fact,  he  has  shown  that  the  fatigue-curve 
obtained  by  raising  a rveight  of  3 kilos.  Avith  the  ergograph  remains  constant  over 
an  interval  of  several  years.] 

A muscle  tetaiiisecl  continuously  by  electrical  stimuli  until  its  muscular  energy  is  apparently 
exhausted,  .still  retains  some  energy,  Avliicli  can  be  called  into  action  by  the  will.  Conversely, 
a muscle  wliicli  no  longer  contracts  in  obedience  to  volitional  stimuli  will  contract  when  stimu- 
lated by  electrical  stimuli.  II  electrical  and  volitional  stimuli  act  directly  the  one  after  the 
other,  in  this  way  complete  exhaustion  and  fatigue  of  the  muscle  may  be  brought  about. 
Mental  Avork  diminishes  considerably  the  muscular  force.  The  most  powerful  volitional 
muscular  contractions  cannot  be  increased  by  strong  electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  nei'A'es. 
On  the  contrary,  if  the  motor  nerve  is  strongly  stimulated,  so  as  to  cause  a slightly  stronger 
contraction,  then  the  Avill  cannot  cause  the  muscle  to  contract  still  more.  Aiifemia  causes 
symptoms  similar  to  fatigue,  but  a tree  supply  of  blood  rapidly  restores  the  muscle.  Fatigue  ot 
the  legs,  as  in  walking,  accelerates  the  fatigue  of  the  arms.  Sustained  wakefulness  and  fasting 
facilitate  fatigue.  Massage  favours  the  disappearance  of  fatigue  {Maggiora).  [There  would 
seem  to  be  a central,  nervous  factor  associated  with  the  production  of  muscular  fatigue  ; for  if  ^ 
muscle  be  made  to  contract  voluntarily  until  it  no  longer  responds  to  volitional  stimuli,  and  it 
meantime  it  be  stimirlated  to  contract  by  means  of  electrical  stimuli,  it  again — although  it  has 
been  contracting — becomes  capable  of  responding  to  volitional  stimuli.  It  Avouldseem  as  if  the 
nerve-centres  also  became  fatigued  during  muscular  fatigue.  They  had  apparently  recovered  in 
the  interval.  Work  done  by  a fatigued  muscle  produces  far  more  injurious  consequences  than  a 
far  larger  amount  done  by  the  muscle  under  normal  conditions.  Fatigue  of  other  muscles  than 
in  those  to  be  investigated,  e.g.,  forced  marching,  fatigues  even  the  unused  muscles,  e.g.,  of  the 
arms.] 


305.  STEUCTURE  AND  MECHANISM  OF  BONES  AND  JOINTS.— Bones 

exliibit  in  the  inner  architecture  of  their  spongiosa  an  arrangement  of  their  lamellae 
and  spicules  Avhich  represents  the  static  result  of  those  forces — pressure  and  traction 
— Avliich  act  on  the  developing  bone  (§  447).  They  are  so  arranged  that,  Avith  the 
minimum  of  material,  they  afford  the  greatest  resistance  as  a supporting  structure  or 
frameAvork  (//.  v.  Meyer,  Culmanii,  Jul.  Wolf). 

[Structure  of  Bone. — Next  to  enamel,  bone  is  the  hardest  tissue  in  the  body. 
Its  hardness  is  due  to  the  presence  of  lime-salts,  chiefly  phosphate  of  lime.  If  a 
bone  be  steeped  for  some  time  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid,  the  lime-salts  are  ex- 
tracted and  the  bone  loses  its  rigidity  ] it  becomes  soft,  and  pliable,  and  can  be  cut 
Avith  a knife  ; indeed,  such  a bone,  e.y.,  rib  or  fibula,  may  be  tied  into  a knot.  The 
hone,  Avhen  softened  or  decalcified,  still  retains  the  shape  and  general  structure  of  the 
■original  bone.  If  a bone  be  burned  it  first  chars,  and,  finally,  only  the  ash  remains. 
Tlie  organic  matter  is  all  burned  off,  and  noAv  the  bone  is  quite  brittle.] 

[The  chemical  composition  of  dry  bone  is  approximately  as  folloAvs  ; — 


Ossein  (collagen),  or  animal  matter,  . 31 '03 

Calcic  phos[)hate,  . . . 58  •23 

Calcic  carbonate,  . . . 7'32 


Calcic  fluoride,  . . . 1'41 

Magnesic  pbospbate,  . . . 1'32 

Sodic  cbloride,  . . . 0’69] 


[If  a longitudinal  section  be  made  of  a long  dried  bone,  the  outer  part  is  seen  to 
he  dense  or  compact ; Avhile,  more  interiorly,  more  especially  toAvards  the 
extremities  of  the  bone,  tbe  bony  texture  is  more  cancellated  or  spongy.  There 
i.s,  hoAvever,  a gradual  transition  from  dense  to  spongy  bone.  The  spicules  of  bone 
Avhicli  bound  the  cancelli  or  spaces  in  cancellated  bone  are  arranged  in  a definite 
order  in  each  bone,  corresponding  to  the  lines  of  pressure  and  stress.  This  con.sti- 
tutes  the  architecture  of  the  bones.  In  the  central  ]>art  of  every  long  bone  is  a 
cavity,  the  meduUary  caArity,  Avhich  in  the  fresh  condition  contains  the  marroAV.] 
[Bone  consists  of  cells  embedded  in  a fibrous  matrix. — The  cells  or  bone-cor- 
puscles, are  branched  corpuscles  (fig.  422).  The  matrix  consists  of  interlacing 
fibres,  and  there  is  a ground-substance  Avhich  contains  the  lime  salts.  The  cor- 
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pusdes  lie  in  spaces  of  the  matrix  called  lacunae,  and  adjonung  lacuna  coninmn  - 
Lte  by  numerous  fine  canals -canaliculi-wluch  pertorate  the  matrix  (fig.  420)  J 
[A  fresh  bone  is  really  a complex  organ.  It  is  invested  externally  bj  a fibious 
membrane  the  periosteum,  in  which  numerous  arteries  ramify  before  they  on 
the  bone.  ’ The  arteries  pass  into  the  bone  through  sni all  apertures,  ramify,  and  run 
in  channels  in  the  compact  bone,  the  Haversian  canals  (l>g-  421).  f 
canal  contains  marrow,  and  so  do  the  caiicelli  at  the  of  the  hone.  The 

ino.lnll'irv  canal  is  lined  by  a thin  vascular  membrane,  the  enOosteum.J 

[Microscopic  Stmeture  of  Macerated  Compact  Bone  -A  thin  transverse  section 
of  the  shaft  of  such  a bone  is  made  up  of  lamella,  or  plates  disposed  as 
Some  of  them  are  arranged  concentrically  with  reference  o 

the  bone  i e.,  immediately  under  the  periosteum— these  are  the  penpheiic  lameU®  , 
othei-3  (5-15)  are  arranged  around  the  sections  of  the  Haversian  canals,— these  are 
the  Haversian  lamellae,  and  each  Haversian  canal  with  its  lamellc^  constitutes 
an  Haversian  system  (fig.  420).  Some  vestiges  of  lamellse  lie  between  i 
Haversian  systems,  but  they  always  are 


arcs  of  circles  with  longer  radii  than  the 
Haversian  lamellee they  are  inter- 
mediate or  interstitial  lamellae  (fig. 
420,  si).  Some  lamellae  are  arranged 
Avith  reference  to  the  central  marroAV 
cavity,  and  are  the  peri-medullary 
lamellae.] 


Fig.  420. 

Transverse  section  of  part  of  the  shaft  oi  a 
human  femur.  H,  Ha,versian  canals  ; s, 
Haversian  lamellre  ; sly  interstitial  lamellfe; 
0,  lacunse  with  canaliculi.  x 40. 


Fig.  421. 

Longitudinal  section  of  the  diaphj’sis  of 
a human  femur  x 100.  «,  Haversian 

canals  ; h,  lacunfe  seen  from  the  side  ; 
c,  from  the  surface. 


[Ill  the  transverse  section  of  each  Haversian  system  f 
flottened  spaces  arranged  concentrically— the  lacunse  (fig.  420).  Thej  appeal 
{lltriecaS  dry  bone  they  are  filled  with  air.  From  these  laciui^  canalicuh, 
or  fine  branching  tubes,  proceed,  and  perforate  the  laniellai,  so  that  the  * 

from  adiacent  lacunte  anastomose.  The  innermost  lacunee  communicate  a\  itli  the 
Havershn  canal  of  their  own  system,  and  by  this  canalicular  system  lymph  is 
JaSrtSne  corpuscle^  which  lie  in  the  lacunse  and  quite  close  to  he  outer- 
most part  of  each  Haversian  system.  The  canahculi  from  the  outermost  lacunse 
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any  l[avci‘siaii  system  do  not  communicate  witli  the  canaliculi  of  adjacent  systcims, 
but  they  bend  on  themselves,  ami  open  into  the  lacunee  of  their  own  system,  and 
hence  they  have  been  called  reciUTent  canaliculi.] 

[The  arrangement  of  the  lacunre  in  the  other  parts  of  the  bone  follow  the  arrange- 
ment of  tlio  lamelliB,  several  lamellae  u.sually  intervening  between  two  adjacent 

rows  of  lacunae.]  _ . • 1 1 

rSharpey’s  Fibres  arc  calcified  fibres  which  pierce  obliquely  or  at  riglit  angles 

the  peripheric  and  interstitial  lamellae.  Some  of  them  are  calcified  white  fibrous 
tissue,  and  others  are  yellow  or  elastic  fibres.  The  latter  are  more  abundant  in  the 

liones  of  birds.]  . 

[The  appearance  presented  by  a longitudinal  section  of  compact  dry  bone  is  shown 

ill  421. J 

[The  periosteiun  is  a laminated  fibrous  membrane,  composed  chiefly  of  fibrous 
tissue.  It  consists  of  an  outer  fibrous  layer,  which  contains  many  blood-vessels, 
and  branches  of  the  latter,  accompanied  by  connective-tissue,  pass  into  the  Haversian 
canals.  The  inner  layer  contains  some  fibrous  tissue,  also  many  elastic  fibres,  and, 
especially  in  young  bones,  numerous  nucleated,  somewhat  cubical,  cells — the 
osteoblasts,  or  bone-formuig  cells.  The  osteoblasts  form  several  layers  in  young 
bones,  and  in  adult  bones  they  exist  as  thin  flattened  cells,  lying  on  the  outermost 
peripheric  lamellae.  They  are  carried  into  the  interior  of  the  bone,  along  the 


Fig.  422. 

Transverse  section  of  a part  of  the  shaft  of  a long  hone,  decalcified  and  stained  with  picro- 

carmine  {Stirling),  x 350. 

Haversian  canals,  with  the  blood-vessels.  They  form  bone — secrete  or  form  bone 
around  tliemselves — and,  in  doing  so,  become  embedded,  as  it  were,  in  the  products 
of  their  own  activity ; and,  when  so  embedded  in  osseous  tissue,  they  are  then  called 
bone-corpuscles,  so  that  bone-corpuscles  are  embedded  osteoblasts.  In  a section 
of  a softened  fresh  bone  which  has  been  stained,  it  is  easy  to  see  bone-corpuscles 
lying  in  their  lacunee  (fig.  422).] 

[The  marrow  of  bone  is  of  two  varieties,  yellow  and  red.  Yellow  marrow 
occurs  in  the  medullary  canal,  and  is  for  the  most  part  made  up  of  fat-cells.  Red 
marrow,  however,  occurs  chiefly  in  the  heads  of  large  bones,  in  short  bones,  ribs, 
flat  bones  of  the  skull,  and  is  really  a blood-forming  organ  (§  7).  It  contains 
several  varieties  of  cells — small,  round,  nucleated  cells — the  marrow  cell  closely 
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resembling  lympli-corpuscles;  others,  not  unlike  these,  hut  with  a yellowish  tint,  the 
erythrohlasts,  from  which  red  hlood-corpuseles  are  formed.  It  also  contains  large 
multi-nucleated  cells,  osteoclasts  or  niyeloplaxes.  These  osteoclasts  alisorh  or 
eat  away  hone,  and  are  the  structures  concerned  in  the  absorption  of  bone  during 
eertain  stages  of  hone-development  (fig.  422).] 

I The  ioints  permit  the  freest  movements  of  one  bone  upon  another  [such  as  exist  between 
the'  extremities  of  the  bones  of  the  limbs.  In  other  cases  sutures  are  formed  which,  while 
permitting  no  movement,  allow  the  contents  of  the  cavity  which  they  surround  to  enlarge,  ns 
in  the  cas^e  of  the  cranium].  The  articular  end  of  a fresh  bone  is  covered  with  a thin  layer  oi 
plate  of  hyaline  cartilage,  or  “encrusting  cartilage,”  which  in  virtue  of  ite  elasticity 
moderates  any  shocks  or  impulses  commuineated  to  the  bones.  The  surface  of  the  aiticulai 
cartilacre  is  pbrfectly  smooth,  and  facilitates  an  easy  gliding  movement  of  the  one  suilace  upon 
the  other  At  the  outer  boundary  line  of  the  cartilage  there  is  fixed  the  capsule  of  the  joint, 
which  encloses  the  articular  ends  of  the  bones  like  a sac.  The  inner  surface  of  the  capsule  is 
lined  bv  a synovial  membrane,  which  secretes  the  sticky,  scmi-fluid,  synovia,  moistening  the 
ioint  The  outer  surface  of  the  capsule  is  provided  at  various  parts  with  bands  of  fibrous  tissue, 
some' of  which  strengthen  it,  whilst  others  restrain  or  limit  the  movement  of  the  joint,  borne 
osseous  processes  limit  the  movements  of  particular  joints,  c.g.,  the  coroiioul  proce.ss  of  the 
ulna  wlLli  permits  the  fore-arm  to  be  flexed  on  the  upper  arm  only  to  a certain  extent , the 
olecranon,  w\iich  prevents  over-extension  at  the  elbow-joint.  The  joint-surfaces  are  kept  in 
apposition— (1)  by  the  adhesion  of  the  synovia-covered  smooth  articukr  surface  ; (2)  by  the 
capsule  and  its^  fibrous  bauds  : and  (3)  by  the  elastic  tension  and  contraction  of  the  muscles. 

[Structure  of  Articular  Cartilage. — The  thin  layer  of  hyaline  encrusting  carti- 
^ lage  is  fixed  by  an  irregular  surface  upon  the  corre- 

sponding surface  of  the  head  of  the  hone  (fig.  423). 
In  a vertical  section  through  the  articular  cartilage  of 
a-  hone  which  has  been  softened  in  chromic  or  other 
suitable  acid,  we  oliserve  that  the  cartilage-ceUs  are 
flattened  near  the  free  surface  of  the  cartilage,  and 
their  long  axes  are  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  joint , 
lower  down,  the  cells  are  arranged  in  irregular  groups, 
and  further  down  still,  nearer  the  hone,  in  colninns  or 
rows,  whose  long  axis  is  in  the  long  axis  of  the  hone 
These  rows  are  produced  by  transverse  cleavage  of 
pre-existing  cells.  In  the  upper  two-thirds  or  thereby 
the  matrix  of  the  cartilage  is  hyaUne,  lint  ui  the 
lower  third,  near  the  hone,  the  matrix  is  granular 
and  sometimes  fihrillated.  This  is  the  calcified  zone, 
which  is  impregnated  with  lime  salts,  and  sharp  y 
defined  by  a nearlij  straight  line  from  the  hyaline  zone 
above  it,  and  by  a very  bold  loavy  line  from  the 
osseous  head  of  the  bone.] 

Synovial  Membrane.  -Synovial 
bundles  of  delicate  connective-tissue  mixed  wi  b " 

while  on  its  inner  surface  it  is  provided  with  ®ome  of 

which  contain  fat,  and  others  blood-vessels  (synovial  i ). 
The  inner  surface  is  lined  with  endothelium.  The  nitia- 
. capsular  ligaments  and  cartilages  are  not  covered  bj  the 
synovial  membrane,  nor  are  they  covered  by 
■^'I'he  synovia  is  a colourless,  stringy,  alkaline  fluid,  witf 

chemical  composition  closely  allied  to  that  of  transudations,  with  this  d^ 
contains  much  mucin,  together  with  albuiniii  and  ti aces  of  fat 


Vertical  section  of  articular  car 
tilage  {Stirling). 


contains  much  mucin,  togetiier  wiui  aiuiuiun  anu  ...u.  Excessive 

Rs  irount,  makes  it  mom  inspissated,  and  increases  the  mucin,  but  diminishes  the  salts. 

Joints  may  be  divided  into  several  classes,  according  to  the  kind  of  movement 

■which  they  permit 

1.  Jotatewith  movement 

Sp?? b7*eo™'lSlg  .0  ait.  «l.o„  llexion  oxteeien  ,t  the  joint  hikes 
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place,  it  moves  only  on  one  axis  of  the  cylinder  or  spliero.  The  joints  of  tlio  fingers  ami  toes  are 
hinge-joints  of  this  description.  Lateral  ligaments,  which  prevent  a lateral  displacement  of 
the  articular  surfaces,  are  alw.ays  present. 

The  Screw-hinge  Joint  is  a modification  of  the  simple  hinge  form  {Langer,  Henke),  e.g.,  the 
humero-ulnav  articulation.  Strictly  speaking,  simple  Ilexion  and  extension  do  not  take  placo 
at  the  elbow-joint,  but  the  ulna  moves  on  the  eapitellum  of  the  humerus  like  a nut  on  a bolt  ; 
ill  the  right  humerus,  the  screw  is  a right  sjiiral,  in  the  left,  a left  sjiiral.  The  ankle-joint  is 
another  example  ; the  nut  or  female  screw  is  the  tibial  surface,  the  right  joint  is  like  a left- 
handed  screw,  the  left  the  reverse.  (J)  The  Pivot-Joint  (rotatoria),  with  a cylindrical  surface, 
e.g.,  the  joint  between  the  atlas  and  the  axis,  the  axis  of  rotation  being  around  the  odontoid 
process  of  the  axis.  In  the  acts  of  pronation  and  supination  of  the  fore-arm  at  the  elbow- 
joint,  the  axis  of  rotation  is  from  the  middle  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  of  the  head  of  the  radius 
to  the  styloid  process  of  the  ulna.  The  other  joints  which  assist  in  these  movements  are  above 
the  joint,  between  the  circumferential  part  of  the  head  of  the  radius  and  the  sigmoid  cavity  of 
the  ulna,  and  heloio  the  joint,  between  the  sigmoid  cavity  of  the  radius  which  moves  over  the 
rounded  lower  end  of  the  ulna. 

2.  Joints  with  movements  round  two  axes. — (a)  Such  joints  have  two  unequally  curved 
surfaces  which  intersect  each  other,  but  which  lie  in  the  same  direction,  e.g.,  the  atlanto- 
occipital  joint,  or  the  wri.st-joint,  at  which  lateral  movements,  as  well  as  flexion  and  extension, 
take  place.  (6)  Joints  with  curved  surfaces,  which  intersect  each  other,  but  which  do  not  lie 
in  the  same  direction.  To  this  group  belong  the  saddle-shaped  articulations,  whose  surface  is. 
concave  iu  one  direction,  but  convex  in  the  other,  e.g.,  the  joint  between  the  metacarpal  bone 
of  the  thumb  and  the  trapezium.  The  chief  movements  arc — (1)  flexion  and  extension,  (2) 
abduction  and  adduction.  Further,  to  a limited  degree,  movement  is  possible  in  all  other 
directions  ; and,  lastly,  a pyramidal  movement  can  be  described  by  the  thumb. 

3.  Joints  with  movement  on  a spiral  articular  surface  (spiral  joints),  e.g.,  the  kuee-joint 
{Oooclsir).  The  condyle  of  the  femur,  curved  from  before  backwards,  iu  the  autero-postcrior 
section  of  its  articular  surface,  represents  a spiral  {Ed.  TVeber),  whose  centre  lies  nearer  the 
])osterior  part  of  the  condyle,  and  whose  radius  vector  increases  from  behind,  downwards  and 
forwards.  Flexion  and  extension  are  the  chief  movements.  The  strong  lateral  ligaments  arise 
from  the  condyles  of  the  femur  corresponding  to  the  centre  of  the  spiral,  and  are  inserted  into  the 
head  of  the  fibula  and  internal  condyle  of  the  tibia.  'When  the  knee-joint  is  strongly  flexed, 
the  lateral  ligaments  are  relaxed— they  become  tense  as  the  extension  increases  ; and  when  the 
knee-joint  is  fully  extended,  they  act  quite  like  tense  bands  which  secure  the  lateral  fixation  of 
the  joint.  Corresponding  to  the  spiral  form  of  the  articular  surface,  flexion  and  extension  do  not 
take  place  around  one  axis,  but  the  axis  moves  continually  with  the  point  of  contact ; the  axis 
moves  also  in  a spiral  direction.  The  greatest  flexion  and  extension  cover  an  angle  of  about 
115°.  The  anterior  crucial  ligament  is  more  tense  during  extension,  and  acts  as  a check  liga- 
ment for  too  great  extension,  while  the  posterior  is  more  tense  during  flexion,  and  is  a check 
ligament  for  too  great  flexion.  The  movements  of  extension  and  flexion  at  the  knee  are  further 
complicated  by  the  fact  that  the  joint  has  a screw-like  movement,  in  that  during  the  gi-eater 
extension  the  leg  moves  outwards.  Hence,  the  thigh,  when  the  leg  is  fixed,  must  be  rotated 
outwards  during  flexion.  Pronation  and  supination  take  place  during  the  greatest  flexion  to 
the  extent  of  41°  {Albert)  at  the  knee-joint,  while  with  the  greatest  extension  it  is  nil.  It 
occuis  because  the  external  condjde  of  the  tibia  rotates  on  the  internal.  In  all  positions  during 
flexion,  the  crucial  ligaments  are  fairly  and  uniformly  tense,  whereby  the  articular  surfaces  are 
against  each  other.  Owing  to  their  aiTangement,  during  increasing  tension  of  the  anterior 
ligament  (extension),  the  condyles  of  the  femur  must  roll  more  on  to  the  anterior  part  of  the 
articular  surface  of  the  tibia,  while  by  increasing  tension  of  the  posterior  ligament  (flexion)  they 
must  pass  more  backwards. 

4.  Joints  \rith  the  axis  of  rotation  round  one  fixed  point. — These  are  the  freely  movable 
arthrodial  joints.  The  movements  can  take  place  around  innumerable  axes,  which  all  inter- 
sect each  other  in  the  centre  of  rotation.  One  articular  surface  is  nearly  spherical,  the  other  is 
cup-.sha]ied.  The  shoulder  and  hip-joints  are  typical  “ball-and-socket-joints.”  We  may 
represent  the  movements  as  taking  place  around  three  axes,  intersecting  each  other  at  rio-ht 
angles.  The  movements  which  can  be  performed  at  these  joints  may  be  grouped  as:— (1). 
pendulum-like  movements  in  any  plane,  (2)  rotation  round  the  long  axis  of  the  limb,  and  (3) 
circumscribing  movements  [circumduction],  such  as  are  made  round  the  circumference  of  a 
.sphere  ; the  centre  is  in  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  joint,  while  the  circumference  is  described 
by  the  limb  itself. 

Limited  arthrodial  joints  are  ball  joints  with  limited  movements,  and  where  rotation  on  the 
long  axis  IS  wanting,  e.g.,  the  mctacarpo-phalangeal  joints. 

nil  V . joints  or  amphiarthroses  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that  movement  may  occur  iu 

nvf'  J*®,  oot  only  to  a very  limited  extent,  in  consequence  of  the  tough  and  unyielding 
flgaments.  Hotli  articular  surfaces  are  usually  about  the  same  size,  and  are  nearly 
^ TT^  Shinices,  e.g.,  the  articulations  of  the  carpal  and  the  tarsal  bones. 

ymphyses,  synchondroses,  and  syndesmoses  unite  bones  without  the  formation  of  a 
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Physio- 


,,,opot  artMar  cavity,  arc  mov.bl.  in  all 
logically  they  are  closely  related  „ movement.  The  physiological  importance 

distention  of  the  cavity  enclosed  by  the  hones  (//co  . ■ J ) 

<106  AERANGEMENT  and  uses  OE  MUSCLES.-llie  nuiscles  form  4 o 
306.  f l,oay,  tliose  of  tire  right  side  lieing  heavier  than 

mechanical  actions  are  concerned  . 

A.  Muscles  without  a definite  origin  and  insertion 

1 The  hoUow  muscles  surrounding  globular,  oval,  or  irregular  cavities,  sue  i 
• 1 In  irlnr  CToll  hlacldcr  uterus,  and  heart ; or  the  Avails  of  more  oi  le.ss 

as  Cie  ui'inai'j  > g j j ^ amsoular  gland-ttucts,  ureters,  Fallopian  tubes, 

cyhndncal  “ f !n  all  tbese  eases  tbe  muscular  fibres 

vasa  dafeMidm.  luod-t  «se^  Ijmpl  ^ l„'  itudiual  and  a circular  layer,  and  some, 
aie  aiiange  •,  i ^1  these  layers  act  together  and  thus  diminish  the 

tunes  also  in  an  oU  ^ n.eehaiiical  effects  to  the  different 

that'the  circular  fibres  of  the  intestine  narroAV  it,  while  the  longitudinal 
iSlit-'' Wb  sets  of  fibres  ^ 

cavity  by  making  rt  Zitj  is  when,  otviug"  to  presstu-e 

the  view  of  their  conjoint  action.  _ ctLm'f  canal  and  by  their  action 

2.  The  splmcters  surround  »'!  »1>®‘'“’»  “ „„  ospbincter  muscles”-.- 

thev  either  constrict  or  close  it,  e.g.,  tlie  loiiowiuo  | 

Sphincter  pupill^,  palpebrarum,  oris,  pylon,  am,  cunm,  urethiae. 

B.  Muscles  with  a definite  origin  and  insertion;— 

1 The  origin  is  completely  fixed  when  the  muscle  is  in  action.  le 

ofLmusculi  iibres,  as  they  pass  ^irS  Teh  mlgrilg  et- 

insertion  being  approxrmated  m a strain  . . v of  tbe  outer  ear,  and  the 

traction,  e.g.,  the  attolens,  attrahens,  c u -i  goft  parts  which  necessarily 

rhomhoidei.  Some  of  these  nuiseles  are  mollis,  and 

must  follow  the  line  of  traction,  e g.,  the  inserted  into  the  skin,  such  as 

most  of  the  muscles  which  arise  from  hone  and  aie  insei tea  into 

the  muscles  of  the  face,  styloglossus,  movements  of  both 

2.  Both  Origin  ^dlnsertrou  movable.-^  XTesistauce  is  often 

points  are  inversely  as  the  resistance  nvio-in  or  insertion  of  the  muscle, 

vohmtary,  Avhich  may  he  increased  either  at  ° pgad  or  as  an 

Thus,  the  sternocleidomastoid  may  ac  ei  , abductor  and  depressor 

elevator  of  the  chest ; the  pectoralis  hpg  /n^rpeii  the  shoulder  girdle 

of  the  shoulder,  or  as  an  elevator  of  the  Sul  to  5tli  iiDS  tAAimn 

is  fixed).  . lAoxnno'  n fivpd  Origin  diverted  from 

Angular  Course.— Many  muscles  having  a nxea  ou^m 

thi-  St  coumei  either  their 

staight  course.  Sometunes  the  cnrving  s *g“‘;  “ bouy 

levator  palpebrie  superioris,  or  the  tondon  i my  £o  direction,  ie.,  as  if 

process,\vhereby  ‘Bo  musette 

the  muscle  acted  directly  from  tl  1 ‘ ,j  palatini,  obturator  iiitermis. 

SX.:ro‘X“Srofr:S^ote  Bonos  as  upon 
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levers: — {a)  Soiuo  act  upon  a lover  with  one  ann,  in  wliich  case  tlie  insertion  of 
the  muscle  (power)  and  the  weight  lie  upon  one  side  of  the  fulcrum  or  point  of 
support,  e.ij.,  hiceps,  deltoid.  The  insertion  (or  power)  often  lies  very  close  to 
the  fulcrum.  In  such  a case,  the  rapiditij  of  the  movement  at  the  end  of  the  lover 
is  greatly  increased,  but  force  is  lost  \i.e.,  what  is  gained  in  rapidity  is  lost  in 
power].  This  arrangement  has  this  advantage,  that,  owing  to  the  slight  contraction 
of  the  muscle,  little  energy  is  evolved,  which  would  be  the  case  had  the  muscular 
contraction  been  more  considerable  (§  300,  I.,  3).  {h)  The  muscles  act  upon  the 

bones  as  upon  a lever  with  two  anns,  in  which  case  the  power  (insertion  of  the 
muscle)  lies  on  the  other  side  of  the  fulcrum  opposite  to  the  weight,  c.y.,  the 
triceps  and  muscles  of  the  calf.  In  both  cases,  the  muscular  force  necessary  to 
overcome  the  resistance  is  estimated  by  the  principles  of  the  lever : equilibrium  is 
established  when  the  static  moments  ( = product  of  the  power  in  its  vertical 
distance  from  the  fulcrum)  are  equal ; or  when  the  power  and  weight  are  inversely 
proportional,  as  their  vertical  distance  from  the  fulcrum. 


[The  Bony  Levers. — All  the  three  orders  of  levers  are  met  with  in  the  body.  Indeed,  in  the 
elbow-joint  all  the  three  orders  are  represented.  The  annexed 
scheme  shows  the  relative  positions  of  P,  W,  and  F (fig.  424). 

The  first  order  represented  by  such  a movement  as  nodding  the 
head,  the  second  by  raising  the  body  on  the  tiptoes  by  the  muscles 
of  the  calf,  and  the  thiril  by  the  action  of  the  biceps  in  raising  the 
fore-arm.  At  the  elbow-joint,  the  first  order  is  illustrated  by  ex- 
tending the  flexed  fore-arm  on  the  upper  arm,  as  in  striking  a blow 
on  the  table,  where  the  triceps  attached  to  the  olecranon  is  the 
power,  the  trochlea  the  fulcrum,  and  the  hand  the  weight.  If 
the  hand  rest  on  the  table  and  the  body  be  raised  on  it,  then 
the  hand  is  the  fulcrum,  while  the  triceps  is  the  power  raising 
the  humerus  and  the  parts  resting  on  it  (W).  The  third  order 
has  already  been  refeiTed  to,  c.g.,  flexing  the  fore-arm.] 

Direction  of  Action. — It  is  most  important  to  observe  the  direction  in  which  the  muscular 
force  and  weight  act  upon  the  lever-arm.  Thus,  the  direction  may  be  vertical  to  the  lever  in 
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The  three  orders  of  levers. 


I. 


III. 


*1*^*^®^  obliquely  upon  the  lever.  The  static  moment  of  a 

is  obtained  by  multiplying  the  power  with  the  power 

ac^ng  in  a direction  vertical  to  the  point  of  rotation.  i 1 u 

tion  “ represents  the  humerus,  and  .a:  Z the  radius  ; A y,  the  direc- 

tion of  the  traction  of  the  biceps.  If  the  biceps  acts  at  a right  angle  only,  as  by  lifting 
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■horizontally  a weight  (P)  lying  on  the  fore-ann  or  m thejiand^  then  gc  powei  of 

(=A)  is  obtained  from  the  ^ LsdUon  c/ tlm’result  is  then  the  force  of 

that  when  the  radius  IS  depi  ^ dt^^«^  ^ ankle-joint,  JIG, 

the  biceps  -Aj  tj  " ,,o^ver  of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  ( = a)  necessary 

the  against  the  anterior  part  of  the  foot,  would  be 

to  equalise) a foice,  d ^^d  ^,osition  li  S,  tlie  force  of  the  muscles  o( 

the  calf  would  then  be  «i=(2h  MI';:  1’  C. 

In  muscles  also,  which,  like  the  coraco-brachialis  are  stretched  over  the  angle  of 
a hinge,  the  same  result  obtains. 

Tn  ficr  III  H E is  the  hiiinerus,  E,  the  elbow-joint,  E R,  the  radius,  B R,  the  coraco- 
In  hg.  4.2&,  ill.,  „osiHon  is  = A a E.  When  the  radius  is  raised  to  E Ri, 

brachialis.  A We  raust\iotico,  however,  that  B Rj  < B R.  Hence,  the  absolute 

Unv  force  must  be  less  in  the  flexed  position,  because  every  muscle,  as  it  becomes  shorter, 
hfiriess  ieight.  What  is  lost  in  power  is  gained  by  the  elongation  of  the  lever-arm. 

5 Many  muscles  have  a double  action  ; when  contracted  in  the  ordinary  way 
they  execute  a combined  movement,  e.cj.,  the  biceps  is  a flexor 
the  fore-arm  If  one  of  these  movements  be  prevented  by  the  action  of  othei 
muscles,  the  muscle  takes  no  part  in  the  execution  of  the  other  movement. 

If  flip  forearm  be  strongly  pronated  and  flexed  in  this  position,  the  biceps  takes 

If  the  fore-aira  stio^g  siipinated,  only  the  supiuator  brevis  acts,  not  the 

t£V.me  p'l  If  the  depreseed  i„  be  ™.ed  after  being  puehed 

forward,  then  the  temporal  is  not  concerned  in  its  elevation. 

g„sti«ms.  The  musclee  of  this  |“  Ehe  posftion  of  the 

« -ts  onginkna  hr^on 

the  foot,  but  the  trnetion  ou  the  tendo  A"'!=  'V’  Th,7de 

“ Passive  insufficiency  ” is  shown  by  many  jointed  muse  stretched 

circumstances  In  certain  positions  of  the  joint  a muscle  c y h _ 

that  it  may  act  like  a rigid  strap,  and  bus  flexion  of 

mnscles  ea  the  gastrocnemius  is  too  short  to  peimit  coi  ].  f mm  the 

Ztotwlfelt  the  kuee  is  extended.  The  long  Sexo.  o te 

tuber  ischii,  ai-e  too  short  to  permit  coi^ilete  f tension^  the  1 J 

hip-joint  is  flexed  at  an  acute  angle.  The  extenso 

short  to  permit  of  complete  flexion  of  the  joints  of  the  hngeis  niien 

“7'&geSc  muscles  ere  those  rvhieh  together  subserve  a certo  kind  of 

3S S^e:- s-kt 
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tors — lulductoi'S  iuul  abdiictoi's — elevators  and  depressors — sphincters  and  dilators — 
inspiratory  and  exi)iratory. 

When  it  is  necessary  to  Inhig  the  full  ])ower  of  our  nmscles  into  action  Ave 
quite  inA'ohmtarily  bring  them  beforehand  into  a condition  of  the  greatest  tension, 
as  a muscle  in  this  coiulition  is  in  the  most  favourable  position  for  doing  Avork 
(§  300,  1.,  3).  Conversely,  Avhen  Ave  execute  delicate  movements  requiring  little 
energy,  Ave  select  a position  in  Avhich  the  corresponding  muscle  is  already  shortened. 

All  tho  liiscim  of  the  body  are  eoiiiieeted  witli  muscles,  which,  when  they  contract,  alter  the 
tension  of  the  t'ornier,  so  that  they  are  in  a certain  sense  aponeuroses  or  tendons  of  the  latter 
(AT.  Banl'lehcn).  [For  tho  importance  of  muscular  movements  and  those  of  fasciae  in  connection 
with  the  movements  of  the  lymph,  see  § 201.] 


307.  GYMNASTICS;  MOTOR  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS.— Gym- 
nastic exercise  is  most  important  for  the  proper  development  of  the  muscles  and 
motor  poAver,  and  it  ought  to  be  commenced  in  both  sexes  at  an  early  age.  Syste- 
matic muscular  activity  increases  the  A'olume  of  the  muscles,  and  enables  them 
to  do  more  Avork.  The  amount  of  blood  is  increased  Avith  increase  in  the  muscular 
develoi)ment,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  the  bones  and  ligaments  become  more  resish 
ant.  As  the  circulation  is  more  liA^ely  in  an  active  muscle,  gymnastics  faAmur  the 
circulation,  and  ought  to  be  practised,  especially  by  persons  of  sedentary  habits, 
Avho  are  apt  to  suffer  from  congestion  of  blood  in  abdominal  organs  (e.y.,  hsemorr- 
hoids),  as  it  favours  the  movement  of  the  tissue  juices  [§  201].  An  active  muscle 
also  uses  more  0 and  produces  more  CO.„  so  that  resiAiration  is  also  excited.  The 
total  increase  of  tlie  metabolism  gives  rise  to  the  feeling  of  Avell-beiug  and  vigour, 
diminishes  abnormal  irritability,  and  dispels  the  tendency  to  fatigue.  The  Avhole 
body  becomes  firmer,  and  specifically  heavier  (Jdger). 


By  Ling’s,  or  the  SAvedish  system,  a systematic  attempt  is  made  to  strengthen  certain  Aveak 
muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  Avhose  weakness  might  lead  to  the  production  of  deformities. 
The.se  muscles  are  exercised  systematically  by  opposing  to  them  resistances,  Avhich  must  either 
be  overcome,  or  against  Avhich  the  patient  must  strive  by  muscular  action. 

Massage,  which  consists  in  kneading,  pressing,  or  rubbing  the  muscles,  favours  the  blood- 
stream ; hence,  this  system  may  be  advantageously,  used  for  such  muscles  as  are  so  Aveakened  by 
disease  that  an  independent  treatment  by  means  of  gymnastics  cannot  be  adopted.  [The 
importance  of  massage  as  a restorative  practice  in  getting  rid  of  the  Avaste  products  of  muscular 
activity  has  been  already  referred  to  (§  304).] 

Disturbances  of  the  normal  movements  may  ])artly  affect  the  passive  motor  organs  {e.g.,  the 
bone.s,  joints,  ligaments,  and  aponeuroses),  or  the  active  organs  (muscles  with  their  tendons, 
and  motor  nerves). 

Passive  Orga-ns. — Fractures,  caries  and  necrosis,  and  inflammation  of  the  bones,  Avhich  make 
movements  painful,  influence  or  even  make  movement  impossible.  Similarly,  dislocations, 
relaxation  of  the  ligaments,  arthritis,  or  anchylosis  interfere  Avith  movement.  Also  curvature  of 
bones,  hyperostosis  or  e.xostosis  ; lateral  curvature  of  the  vertebral  column  (Scoliosis),  back- 
Avard  angular  curvature  (Kyphosis),  or  forward  curvature  (Lordosis).  The  latter  interfere  Avith 
respiration.  In  the  loAver  extremities,  Avhich  have  to  carry  the  Aveight  of  the  body,  genu 
valgum  may  occur  in  flabby,  tall,  rapidly-gi-owing  individuals,  especially  in  some  trades,  c.g., 
m bakers.  The  opi)osite  form,  genu  varum,  is  generally  a result  of  rickets.  Flat  foot  depends 
upon  a depression  of  the  arch  of  the  foot,  which  then  no  longer  rests  upon  its  three  points  of 
support.  Its  causes  .seem  to  be  similar  to  those  of  genu  valgum.  The  ligaments  of  the  small 
tarsal  joints  are  stretched,  and  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  is  usually  directed  outwards  ; the 
inner  margin  of  the  foot  is  more  turned  to  the  ground,  while  pain  in  the  foot  and  malleoli 
make  Avalking  and  standing  impossible.  Club-foot  (Talipes  varus),  in  which  tho  inner  margin 
of  the  foot  is  raised,  and  the  point  of  the  toes  is  directed  inwards  and  dowmvards,  depends 
upon  imperfect  development  during  foetal  life.  All  children  are  born  Avith  a certain  very 
slight  degi-ee  of  bending  of  the  foot  in  this  direction.  Talipes  equinus,  in  Avhich  the  toes,  and 
i.  calcaneus,  in  which  the  heel  touches  the  ground,  usually  depend  upon  contracture  of  the 
miwcles  causintr  ^ese  positions  of  the  foot,  or  upon  paralysis  of  the  antagonistic  muscles. 

Rickets  and  Osteomalacia.-If  the  earthy  salts  be  withheld  from  the  food,  the  bones 
^atiually  undergo  a change;  they  become  thin,  translucent,  and  may  even  bend  under 
l*{r**"*a*^i  fiersistent  defeats  of  nutrition,  the  lime  and  other  .salts  of  the  food  are  not 

a-iU-o*  oi'  rickets,  in  children.  If  fully  formed  bones  lose  their  lime- 

• . 0 the  extent  of  .s  to  .j  (halisterisis),  they  become  brittle  and  soft  (osteomalacia).  This 

occurs  to  a hniite.l  extent  in  old  ago. 


40 
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Muscles. — The  normal  nutrition  of  muscle  is  intimately  dependent  on^  a proper  supply  ot 
sodium  chloride  and  potash  salts  in  the  food,  as  these  form  integral  parts  ot  the  muscular  tissue 
{Kemmerich  Forster).  Besides  the  atrophic  changes  which  occur  in  the  muscles  when  these 
substances  are  withheld,  there  are  disturbances  of  the  central  nervous  system  and  digestive  appa- 
ratus and  the  animals  ultimately  die.  The  condition  of  the  muscles  during  inanition  is  given 
in  § 237  If  muscles  and  bones  be  kept  inactive,  they  tend  to  atrophy  (§  244).  In  atrophic 
muscles  and  in  cases  of  anchylosis,  there  is  an  enormous  increase,  or  “atrophic  proliferation,” 
of  the  ’muscle-corpuscles,  which  takes  place  at  the  expense  of  the  contractile  contents 
(Cohnhcim).  A certain  degree  of  muscular  atrophy  takes  place  in  old  age.  The  uterus  after 
delivery  undergoes  a great  decrease  in  size  and  weight— from  1000  to  350  grams— due  chiefly 
to  the  diminished  blood-supply  to  the  organ.  In  chronic  lead  poisoning,  the  extensors  and 
interossei  chiefly  undergo  atrophy.  Atrophy  and  degeneration  of  the  muscles  are  followed  by 
shortening  and  thinning  of  the  bones  to  which  the  muscles  are  attached. 

Section  and  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  cause  palsy  of  the  muscles,  thus  rendering  them 
inactive,  and  they  ultimately  degenerate.  Atrophy  also  occurs  after  inflammation  or  softening 
of  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  or  the 
motor  nuclei  (facial,  spinal  accessory,  and  hypoglossal  of  Stilling  in  the  medulla  oblongata),  in 
the  muscles  connected  with  these  parts.  Eapid  atrophy  takes  place  in  certain  fomis  ot  spinal 
uaralysis  and  in  acute  bulbar  paralysis  (paralysis  of  the  medulla  oblongata),  and  in  a chronic 
form  in  pro<yressivo  muscular  atrophy  and  progressive  bulbar  paralysis.  The  muscles  and  their 
nerves  become  small  and  soft.  The  muscles  show  many  nuclei,  the  sarcous  substance  becomes 
fatty  and  ultimately  disappears.  According  to  Charcot,  these  areas  are  at  the  same  time  the 
trophic  centres  for  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them,  as  well  as  for  the  muscles  belonging  to 
them.  According  to  Friedreicli,  the  primary  lesion  in  progressive  muscular  atrophy  is  m the 
muscles  and  is  due  to  a jirimary  interstitial  inflammation  of  the  muscle,  resulting  in  atrophy 
and  degenerative  changes,  while  the  nerve-centres  are  affected  secondarily,  just  as  after  amputa- 
tion oA  limb,  the  corresponding  part  of  the  spinal  cord  degenerates. 

In  pseudo-hypei-trophic  muscular  atrophy  the  muscular  fibres  atrophy  completely,  witn 
copious  development  of  fat  and  connective-tissue  between  the  fibres,  without  the  nerves  or  spinal 
cord  undergoing  degeneration.  The  muscular  substance  may  also  undergo  amyloid  or  wax-hkc 
degeneration,  whereby  the  amyloid  substance  infiltrates  the  tissue  (§  249  VI.)  Sometimes 
atrophic  muscles  have  a ffceji  6?W£!)i  coZoiM-,  due  to  a change  of  the  hemoglobin  of  the  muscle. 
When  muscles  arc  much  used  they  hypertrophy,  as  the  heart  in  certain  cases  ot  valvular  lesion 
or  obstruction  (§  40),  the  bladder,  and  intestine.  [In  true  hypertrophy  there  is  an  iiici  eased 
number,  or  increase  in  the  size,  of  its  tissue  elements,  throughout  the  entire  tissue  or  oi  m^ 
without  any  deposit  of  a foreign  body.  Perhaps,  in  hypertrophy  of  the 

muscular  coat  not  only  serves  to  overcome  resistance,  but  it  oilers  ° 

under  the  increased  intra-vesical  pressure,  ilere  enlargement  is  not  hypertiophy,  fo  this  may 
be  brought  about  by  foreign  elements.  In  atrophy  there  is  a diminution  in  size  oi  bulk,  m en 
when  the  blood-stream  is  kept  up,  the  decrease  being  due  to  pressure.  An  ^ 

be  even  enlarged,  as  seen  in  pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis,  where  the 

to  the  interstitial  growth  of  fatty  and  connective-tissue,  while  the  tiue  musculai  tissue 
diminished  and  truly  atrophied.] 


Special  Muscular  Acts. 


308.  STANDING. — The  act  of  standing  is  assured  by  muscular  action,  and  is 
the  vertical  position  of  equilibrium  of  the  body,  in  which  a line  drawn  from 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  body  falls  within  the  area  of  both  feet  placed  upon 
the  ground.  In  the  military  attitude,  the  muscles  act  in  two  directions  -(I)  to  nx 
the  jointed  body,  as  it  were,  into  one  unbending  column  j and  (2)  in  case  of  a varia- 
tion of  the  equilibrium,  to  compensate  by  muscular  action  for  the  disturbance  oi 

the  equilibrium. 

The  l:)llowiug  individual  motor  acts  occur  in  standing  ; — _ 

1 Fixation  of  the  head  upon  the  vertebral  column.  The  occiput  may  be  niovcd  m ' 
m^ovemeiitofthe’headon  a vertical  axis  occurs  round  the  odontoid  piocess  of  the  axis. 
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articular  surfaces  011  the  pedicles,  ami  part  of  the  bodies  of  the  1st  and  2nd  vertebrse,  are  con- 
vex towards  each  other  in  the  middle,  becoming  somewhat  lower  in  front  and  behind,  so  that 
the  head  is  highest  in  the  erect  posture.  IJenco,  when  the  head  is  gi’eatly  rotated,  compres- 
sion ol  the  medulla  oblongata  is  prevented  {Ilenkc).  In  standing,  these  muscles  do  not 
rerpiire  to  be  Jixed  by  muscular  action,  as  no  rotation  can  take  place  when  the  neck  muscles 
are  at  rest. 

2.  Fixed  Vertebral  Column. — The  vertebral  column  itself  must  be  fixed,  especially  where  it 
is  most  mobile,  i.c.,  in  the  cervical  and  lumbar  regions.  This  is  brought  about  by  the  strong 
muscles  situate  in  these  regions,  e.(j.,  the  cervical  spinal  muscles,  Extensor  dorsi  communis  and 
Quadratus  lamborum. 

Mobility  of  the  Vertebra. — The  least  movable  vertebrse  are  the  3rd  to  the  6th  dorsal ; the 
sacrum  is  quite  immovable.  For  a certain  length  of  the  column  the  mobility  depends  on  (a) 
the  number  and  height  of  the  interarticular  fibro-cartilages.  They  are  most  numerous  in  the 

iip.nk.  t.liiplvpjjf:  ill  till'  Imiihnr  I’AC/inn  n»lil  1‘olotixmlir  nlon  in  ^ 1 fPl, 


vuG-iuuim  ui  tuc  iiciguL-  ui  LUC  wiiuio  vcritjiiriu  uoiuinii.  iiiey  are  compressed  somewnat  by  tlie 
pressure  of  the  body  ; hence,  the  body  is  longest  in  the  inorning  and  after  Ivingin  the  horizontal 
position.  The  smaller  periphery  of  the  bodies  of  the  cervical  vertebrse  favours  the  mobility 
of  these  vertebrse  compared  with  the  larger  lower  ones.  (6)  The  position  of  the  processes  also 
influences  greatly  the  mobility.  The  strongly  depressed  spines  of  the  dorsal  region  hinder 
hyperextension.  Iho  articular  process_es  on  the  cervical  vertebrse  are  so  placed  that  their 
surfaces  look  obliquely  from  before  and  upwards,  backwards,  and  downwards  ; this  permits 
relatively  free  movement,  rotation,  lateral  and  nodding  movements.  In  the  dorsal  region,  the 
m-ticular  surfaces  .are  directed  vertically  and  directly  to  the  front,  the  lower  directly  backwards  ; 
in  the  lumbar  region  the  position  of  the  articular  processes  is  almost  completely  vertical  and 
antero-posterior.  In  bending  backwards  as  far  as  possible,  the  most  mobile  parts  of  the  column 
are  the  lower  cervical  vertebras,  the  11th  dorsal  to  the  2nd  lumbar,  and  the  lower  two  lumbar 
vertebrre  (E.  II.  Weber). 

gravity  of  the  head,  trunk,  and  arms  when  fixed  as  above,  lies  in  front  of 
the  10th  doisal  vertebra.  It  lies  further  forward,  in  a hoi'izontal  idane,  passing  throucrh  the 
-xiphoid  process,  the  greater  the  distension  of  the  abdomen  by  food,  fat,  or  pregnancy.  A line 
draiyn  v^tically  downwards  from  the  centre  of  gravity  passes  behind  the  line  uniting  both  hip- 
joiiits.  Hence,  the  trunk  would  fall  backwards  on  tiie  hip-joint,  were  it  not  prevented  partly 
by  ligaments  and  partly  by  muscles.  The  former  are  represented  by  the  ileo-femoral  band  and 
le  anterior  tense  layer  of  the  fascia  lata.  As  ligaments  alone,  however,  never  resist  permanent 
traction,  they  are  aided,  especially  by  the  ileo-psoas  muscle  inserted  into  the  small  trochanter, 
and  m part,  also,  by  the  rectus  femoris.  Lateral  movement  at  the  hip-joint,  whereby  the  one 
limb  must  be  abducted  and  the  other  adducted,  is  prevented  especially  by  the  large  mass  of  the 
aMuction' ^ extended,  the  ileo-femoral  ligament,  aided  by  the  fascia  lata,  prevents 

bead,  and  trunk,  with  the  arms  .and  legs,  whose  centre  of 
gravity  lies  lower  .and  only  a little  in  front,  so  that  the  vertical  line  drawn  downwards  inter- 
line  connecting  the  posterior  surfaces  of  the  knee-joints,  must  now  be  fixed  at  the  knee- 
irLXn  the  quadriceps  femoris,  aided  by 

movemenTnf  hy  the  ileo-femoral  ligament.  Lateral 

. m Z hy  the  disposition  of  the  strong  lateral  ligaments.  Kotation 

take  place  at  the  knee-joint  in  the  extended  position  (§  305  I.  3). 

5.  A line  drawn  downwa,rds  from  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole’  body,  which  lies  in  the 
l.roniontory,  falls  slightly  in  front  of  a line  between  the  two  ankle-joints  Hence  tL  bodv 
uoiild  fall /biamrfZ  on  the  latter  joint.  This  is  prevented  especially  by  the  muscles  o’f  the  calf 

“Sis^et  breXr  ° posticiis,^fleLrs  of  the  toes,  peroneus 

Other  Factors  :— («)  As  the  long  axis  of  the  foot  forms  with  the  leg  an  angle  of  50°  fallino' 

/VS  fonn°of  are  in  a position  more  nearly  parallel  wifh  their  long  axisx 

.ressed  beh^P  . H the  anterior  broad  part  of  the  astragalus  must  be 

^ ^ T1,P  f ^ * nialleoh.  The  latter  mechanism  cannot  be  of  much  importance. 

which  touc^pftbp'^OTP^’^^i  are  united  by  tense  ligaments  to  form  the  .arch  of  the  foot, 

bonP  fhnl  ^ f*  t*‘P®  I’O'nts-tuber  calcanei  (heel),  the  head  of  the  first  metatarsal 

SmStal  letter  two  points,  the  heads  of 

tli^dSt  nirt  «>e  body  is  transmitted  to 

ligaments  ,p  /opF  T ? ' ° T^'®  ®f  the  foot  is  fixed  only  by 

greatly  aid  the  bnlntipF^  ®tanding,  although,  when  moved  by  their  muscles,  they 

nio?e  Jai^l/ 'maintenance  of  the  erect  Attitude  fatigues  01/e 

position  of  equilibrium  wliereby  the  body  is 
•IP  et  on  t le  tubera  ischii,  on  which  a to  and  fro  movement  may  Lake  place 
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(/£  V.  Mei/er).  The  head  and  tmnk  together  are  made  rigid  to  form  an  immovalile 
column,  as  in  standing. 

,,T  V !.•  n\  fliA  forward  Dosture,  iii  which  the  line  oi  gravity  passes  iii  iioiit  oi 

Wc  may  aistuigiu  ( ) supiiorted  either  against  a fi.xed  object,  c.(j.,  by  means  ot  the 

tlie  tubera  isdui , the  body  o [ J , .•  thigli.  (2)  The  backward  posture,  in  which 

arm  on  a table,  or  A person  is  preVemed  from  falling  backward  either 

the  line  of  giavi  y counter-weight  of  the  legs  kept  extended  by  muscular  action, 

by  leaning  on  a s'hn’oG,  ^ support,  while  the  trunk  is  fixed  on  the  thigh 

whereby  the  " \Lt  extended  by  the  extensor  quadr  ceps. 

by  the  m anvity  is  so  placed  tliat  the  heel  also  acts  as  a point  of  support.  The  latter 

Usually  the  centie  ol  o ‘ ^ ^ ^ i-esting  the  muscles  of  the  lower  limbs.  (3)  M hen 

‘‘Stinre\S”  the  line  of  gravity  falls  between  the  tubera  themselves.  When  the  muscles  of 
the*S<^s^are  relaxed,  the  ri|id  trunk  only  rerpiires  to  be  balanced  by  slight  muscular  actio  . 
Usually  the  balancing  of  the  head  is  sufficient  to  maintain  the  equilibrium. 

310  WALKINa,  RUNNING,  AND  SPRINGING.— By  tlie  term  walking 
i.s  understood  progression  in  a forward  horizontal  direction  with  the  least  possible 
muscular  exertion,  due  to  the  alternate  activity  of  the  two  legs.  _ . 

Methods  —The  Brothers  Weber  were  the  first  to  analyse  the  various  positions  ol  tby  trody  lu 

natural  movements.  Figs.  427,  428,  429  represent  these  acts. 

In  walking,  the  legs  are  active  alternately ; while  one— Bie  ‘‘  suppoidii^^^^  or 
“active”  leo-— carries  the  trunk,  the  other  is  “inactive  or  passive.  Each  e„ 
is  leUefy  ill  a.i  active  artd  1 pa.Wvs  phase.  Walking  may  be  divided  mte 

the  following  movements  : — , 

I.  Act  (fig.  42«,  2). -The  leg  is  vertical,  slightly  «e»d  ot 

gravity  of  the  body.  The 
passive  leg  is  completely 
extended,  and  touches  the 
ground  only  with  the  tip 
of  the  great  toe  (s).  This 
position  of  the  leg  corre- 
sponds to  a right-angled 
triangle,  in  which  the 
active  leg  and  the  ground 
form  two  sides,  while  the 
jiassive  leg  is  the  hypo- 
theniise. 

II.  Act. —For  the  for- 
ward movement  of  the 
trunk,  the  active  leg  is 
inclined  slightly  from  its 
vertical  position  (cathe- 
tus) to  an  oblique  and 
Fig.  426.  more  forward  (hypothe- 

Phases  of  walking.  The  thick  lines  represent  the  active,  the  thin  the  mise)  ^y 

passive  leg;  h,  the  hip-joint;  7r,  «,  knee  ; /,  &,  ankle  ; c,  if  heel ; 

m,  c,  ball  of  the  tarso-motatarsal  joint ; s,  g,  point  of  great  toe.  ieu_c^  necessary  that  the 

active  leg  be  lengthened.  This  is  accomplished  by  completely  the  knee  5),  ^ 

well  as  b|  lifting  the  heel  from  the  giwnd  (4,  5),  so  that  the  foot  rests 

of  the  metatarsal  bones,  and,  lastly,  by  elevating  it  on  the  point  ® of  the  passive 

Duo-ing  the  extension  and  forward  movement  of  the  active  leg,  the  tips  ot  the  *oes  o 1 . . 

bg  ha4  left  the  ground  (3).  It  is  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee-joint  f S ^f 

it  performs  a “pendulum-like  movement  (4,  6),  whereby  its  loot  is  mo\ ed  as  “ , t ^ 

the^active  leg  as  it  was  formerly  behind  it.  The  foot  is  then  placed  Hat  upon  f 
thick  lilies) ; the  centre  of  gravity  is  now  transferred  to  this  active  leg,  which  at  the  same 
is  slightly  flexed  at  the  knee,  and  placed  vertically.  The  first  act  is  then  repeated. 
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Simultaneous  Movements  of  the  Trunk. — Diiriiif'  walking  the  trunk  iierforms  certain 
c.luuaeteristie  movements.  (1 ) It  leans  every  time  towards  the  active  log,  owing  to  the  traction 
of  the  glutei  and  the  tensor  fasehe  lata',  so  that  the  centre  ol  gravity  is  niovei  , winch  111  short 

heavy  persons  with  a broad  pelvis  leads  to  their  “ waddling  gait.  (2)  1 he  especially 

.-'  I . . . . . 1 • 1 V1.1-.  c. vnciufnTipn  n rhp.  mr.  (,r 


neftVV  liersous  WIUI  U Uiumi  jn:»vio  icavio  LW  „ '-i  p 

during  rapid  walking,  is  inclined  slightly  forward  to  overcome  the  resistance  of  the  an.  (J) 


Fig.  427. 

Phases  of  slow  walking.  Instantaneous  jihotogi'aph ; only  the  side  directed  to  the  observer  is 
shown.  From  the  vertical  position  of  the  right,  active  leg  ; (I.),  all  the  ]diases  of  this  leg 
are  represented  in  six  pictures  (I.  to  VI.),  while  after  VI.  the  vertical  position  is  regained. 
The  Arabic  numerals  indicate  the  simultaneous  position  of  the  corresponding  left  leg  ; thus 
1 = 1.,  2 = 11.,  &c.,  so  that  during  the  position  IV.  of  the  right  leg,  at  the  same  time  the 
left  leg  has  the  position  as  1. 


During  the  “ pendulum-like  action,”  the  tnmk  rotates  slightly  on  the  head  of  the  active  femur. 
This  rotation  is  compensated,  especially  in  rapid  walking,  by  the  arm  of  the  same  side  as  the 
oscillating  leg  swinging  in  the  opposite  direction,  while  that  on  the  other  side  at  the  same  time 
swings  in  the  same  direction  as  the  oscillating  limb. 

Modifying  Conditions:  1.  The  Duration  of  the  Step. — As  the  rapidity  of  the  vibration  of  a 
pendulum  (leg)  depends  upon  its  length,  it  is  evident  that  each  individual,  according  to  the 
length  of  his  legs,  must  have  a certain  natural  rate  of  walking.  The  “duration  of  a step” 
depends  also  upon  the  time  during  which  both  feet  touch  the  ground  simultaneously,  which,  of 
coui’se,  can  be  altered  volmitarily.  When  “walking  rapidly”  the  time  = 0,  i.g.,  at  the  same 
moment  in  which  the  active  leg  reaches  the  ground,  the  passive  leg  is  rahed.  The  length 


Fig.  428. 

Instantaneous  photograph  of  a runner.  Ten  pictures  per  second.  The  abscissa  indicates  the 

length  of  the  step  in  metres. 

of  the  step  is  usually  about  6 to  7 decimetres  [23  to  27  inches],  and  it  must  be  greater  the 
more  the  length  of  the  hypothenuse  of  the  passive  leg  exceeds  the  cathetus  of  the  active  one. 
Hence,  during  a long  step,  the  active  leg  is  greatly  shortened  (by  llexion  of  the  knee),  so  that 
the  trunk  is  jmlled  downwards.  Similarly,  long  legs  can  make  longer  steps. 

According  to  Marcy  and  others,  the  pendulum  movement  of  the  passive  leg  is  not  a true 
pendulum  movement,  because  its  movement,  owing  to  muscular  action,  is  of  more  uniform 
rapidity.  During  the  iiendulum  movement  of  the  whole  limb,  the  log  vibrates  by  itself  nt  the 
knee-joint  {Lucce,  H,  Vierordt), 
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Fixation  of  the  Femur.  — According  to  Ed.  and  W.  Weber,  the  bead  of  tlie  femur  of  the 
passive  leg  is  lixed  in  its  socket  chielly  by  the  atmospheric  pressure,  so  tliut  no  muscular  action 
is  necessary  for  carrying  the  whole  limb.  It  all  the  muscles  and  the  capsule  be  divided,  the 
head  of  the  femur  still  remnins  in  the  cotyloid  cavity.  Rose  refers  this  condition  not  to  the 
action  of  the  atmospheric  pressure,  but  to  two  adhesion  surfaces  united  by  means  of  synovia. 

The  experiments  of  Aeby  show  that  not  only  the  weight  of  the  limb  is  supported  by  the 
atmospheric  pressure,  but  that  the  latter  can  sui)port  several  times  this  weight.  When  traction 
is  exerted  on  the  limb,  the  margins  of  the  cotyloid  ligament  of  the  cotyloid  cavity  arc  applied 
like  a valve  tightly  to  the  margin  of  the  cartilage  of  the  head  of  the  femur.  According  to  the 
Brothers  Weber,  the  leg  falls  I'rom  its  socket  as  soon  as  air  is  admitted  by  making  a perforation 
into  the  articular  cavity. 

Work  done  during  Walking. — Marey  and  Demery  estimate  the  amount  done  by  a man 
weighing  64  kilos.  [10  stones],  when  walking  slowly,  as  = 6 kilogrammetres  per  second  ; rapid 
running  = 56  kilogrammetres.  The  work  done  is  due  to  the  raising  of  the  entire  body  and 
extremities,  to  the  velocity  communicated  to  the  body,  as  well  as  to  the  maintenance  of  the 
centre  of  gravity.  , 

In  springing  or  leaping,  the  body  is  rapidly  projected  upwards  by  the  greatest  possible  and 
most  ra])id  contraction  of  the  muscles,  while  at  the  same  time  the  centre  of  gravity  is  maintained 
by  other  muscular  acts  (fig.  429). 

The  pressure  upon  the  sole  of  the  loot  in  walking  is  distributed  in  the  following  manner  : — 
The  supporting  leg  always  presses  more  strongly  on  the  ground  than  the  other  ; the  longer  the 
step  the  greater  the  jiressure.  The  heel  receives  the  maximum  amount  of  pressure  sooner  than 
the  point  of  the  foot  {Carlct). 

E,unning  is  clistinguislied  from  rapid  walking  by  tlie  fact  that,  at  a particular 


Fig.  429. 

High  leap.  Instantaneous  photogi-aph.  The  pictures  partly  overlap  each  other,  a.s  soon  as  the 
velocity  of  the  forward  movement  on  the  descent  diminishes  after  springing.  In  the  left- 
hand  corner  is  the  dial  plate,  the  l adius  of  which  moved  one  division  in  ^5  second,  ihe 
abscissa  indicates  the  distance  in  metres. 


moment,  both  legs  do  not  touch  the  ground,  so  that  the  body  is  raised  in  the  aii. 
The  active  leg,  as  it  is  forcibly  extended  from  a flexed  position,  gives  the  hotly  the 


necessary  impetus  (fig.  429). 

Pathological.— Variations  of  the  walking  movements  depend  i)rimarily  upon  diseases  ot 
bones,  ligaments,  muscles,  and  tendons,  and  also  upon  aflections  ot  the  motor  ' 

effect  of  sensory  nerves  and  the  reflex  mechanism  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  also  ol  the  musculai 
sense  on  walking,  are  stated  in  §§  355,  360,  430. 


311.  COMPARATIVE. — The  absolute  muscular  force  in  animals  is  not,  as  a 
rule  much  different  from  that  in  man.  The  great  motor  power  exerted  by  oiiiniaLs 
results  from  the  thickness  and  number  of  the  muscles,  as  well  as  from  the  diflerent 
arraimement  of  the  levers  and  the  action  of  muscles  on  thorn.  Insects  particularly 
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oxei't  a large  amount  of  force  ; some  insects  can  drag  a l)ody  sixty-seven  times  their 
own -weight ; a horse  scarcely  its  own  Avcight.  A man  pressing  upon  a dynamo- 
meter Avith  one  hand  exerts  pressure  = 0'70  times  his  own  Aveight,  Avhile  a dog 
lifting  its  loAver  jaAv  exerts  8 '3  times ; a crab  hy  closing  its  pincers  28 '5  times ; 
and  a mussel  on  closing  its  shell  382  times  its  hody-Aveight  {Plateau). 

Ill  mammals  staiuliiig  is  miicli  more  easy,  as  they  have  lour  sujjporting  surfaces.  The 
springing  animals  ha\’e  a sitting  attitude,  Avliilo  the  tail  is  often  Arsed  as  a support  (kangaroo, 
sipiirrel).  In  birds  there  is  a mechanical  arrangement  hy  whicli,  while  perching,  the  tendons 
are  Hexed ; hence,  a Iiird  while  sleeping  can  still  retain  its  hold  {Cimcr).  In  the  storlc  and 
crane,  which  stand  for  a long  time  on  one  leg,  this  act  is  unaccompanied  by  nnrscular  action, 
as  the  tibia  is  lixed  by  means  of  a process  which  fits  into  a depression  of  the  articular  surface  of 
the  femur. 

In  walking,  we  distinguish  in  inammnls.tlie  step  (le  pas) — the  four  feet  are  generally  moved 
in  four  tempo,  and  AASually  diagonally,  c.g.,  in  the  horse  right  fore,  left  hind  ; left  fore,  right 
hind.  [The  camel  is  an  exception — it  moves  tlie  fore  and  hind  limbs  simultaneously  on  each 
side].  In  trotting  this  movement  is  accelerated  ; the  two  limbs  in  a diagonal  direction  lift  to- 
gether, so  that  only  two  hoof-sounds  are  heard,  while  at  the  same  time  the  body  is  raised  more 
m the  air.  During  the  interval  between  two  hoof-beats  the  body  is  free  in  the  air,  all  the 
limbs  having  left  the  ground.  Strictly  siieakiiig,  the  fore  limb  leaves  the  ground  slightly 
sooner  than  the  hind  one.  The  gaUop.— When  a (right)  galloping  horse  moves  in  the  air,  the 
upper  part  of  its  body  is  fairly  horizontal ; Avhen  it  touches  the  gi’ouud,  tlie  left  hind  foot  is  the 
first  to  touch  the  ground.  Shortly  thereafter,  the  left  fore  and  right  hind  foot  touch  the 
ground,  while  the  right  fore  leg  has  not  yet  reached  the  ground  and  is  directed  forward.  The 
upper  part  of  the  body  still  retains  its  horizontal  direction.  When,  however,  a few  moments 
thereafter  the  left  hind  leg  again  leaves  tiie  ground,  it  is  higher  than  the  fore  leg — simultane- 
ously the  right  fore  leg  is  thrown  forward  and  lower,  while  the  right  hind  and  left  fore  leg  are 
stretched  to  the  extreme.  Immediately  thereafter  these  limbs  leave  the  ground,  Avhile  the  hind 
limb  so  far  overtakes  the  fore  limb  that  it  comes  to  lie  higher  than  the  latter.  The  body, 
therefore,  is  projected  forwards  and  doAvnwards  until  the  right  fore  limb,  Avhich  alone  touches 
the  ground,  actively  contracts  and  again  raises  the  body  from  the  groitnd.  When  this  happens, 
the  horse  again  moves  in  the  air,  its  body  being  directed  horizontally.  The  long  axis  of  the 
horse’s  body  in  galloping  is  placed  obliquely  to  the  direction  of  movement,  and  forming  a right 
angle.  In  forced  galloping  (la  carriere),  wdiich  is  really  a springing  movement,  the  right  hind 
leg  and  left  fore  leg  do  not  touch  the  gi'ound  at  the  same  time,  but  the  former  does  so  sooner. 
The  amble  is  a modification  of  the  step,  Avhich  consists  in  this,  that  both  feet  on  the  same  side 
move  at  the  same  time  or  shortly  alter  each  other  (camel,  gii-affe,  elephant).  Marey  attached 
compi-essible  ampullae  under  the  hoof  of  a horse,  connecting  them  with  registering  apparatus, 
and  thus  accurately  registered  the  time  relation  of  each  act.  Muybridge  photogi'aphed  the 
actions  of  a horse  and  the  different  phases  of  the  movement. 

In  snakes  the  rudder-like  elevation  and  depression  of  the  ribs  cause  the  progi'ession  of  the 
body. 

Swimming  is  an  acquired  art  in  man.  The  specific  gi-avity  of  the  body  is  slightly  greater 
than  that  of  ordinary  water,  but  slightly  lighter  than  that  of  sea  Avater.  When  l3’iug  quietly 
on  the  back,  so  that  only  the  mouth  and  nose  are  at  last  above  the  water,  very  slight  move- 
ments of  the  hands  are  necessary  to  keep  a person  from  sinking.  In  this  position,  ])rogression 
can  be  accomplished  by  extending  and  adducting  the  legs,  Avliile  the  movement  is  accelerated 
by  rudder-like  movements  of  the  arms.  SAvimming  belly  dowiiAvards  is  more  difticiAlt,  because 
the  head  being  held  above  the  Avater  makes  the  body  specifically  heavier.  The  forAvard  move- 
ment and  the  act  of  supporting  the  body  in  the  AA'ater  consist  of  three  acts  : — First,  horizontal, 
rudder-like  movements  of  the  extended  arms  from  before  baclcAvards,  until  they  I'each  the  hori- 
zontal position  (forward  movement)  ; second,  pressure  of  the  arms  doAviiAvard  Avitli  subsequent 
adduction  of  the  elboAV-joint  to  the  body  (elevation  of  the  body),  together  Avitb  retraction  of  the 
extended  legs  ; third,  projection  of  the  arms,  noAV  brought  together,  and  at  the  same  time  ex- 
tension and  adduction  of  the  legs  obliquely  baclcAvards  and  doAvmvards,  thus  causing  eleva- 
tion of  the  body  as  Avell  as  a foi'Avard  movement.  Too  rapid  movements  cause  fatigue,  Avhilo 
the  respirations  must  be  carefully  regulated.  Many  land  mammals,  Avhose  body  is  specifically 
lighter  than  AA'ater,  can  swim,  especially  Avith  the  akl  of  their  hind  limbs,  Avhile  at  the  same  time 
all  the  leg.s  being  directed  doAvnAvards,  and  being  specifically  the  heaviest  part  of  the  body,  keep 
the  trunk  in  the  normal  position.  Fishes  chiefly  use  their  tail  fin  as  a motor  organ,  Avhich  is 
moved  by  ])OAverful  lateral  muscles.  When  the  tail  is  suddenly  extended,  it  presses  upon  the 
Avater  and  displaces  it.  Some  fi.sh,  as  the  salmon,  can  lift  their  body  out  of  the  Avater  by  a bloAV 
of  their  tail  fin.  The  dorsal  and  anal  fins  enable  the  animal  to  preserve  the  erect  position. 
The  pectoral  and  abdominal  fins  corres]ionding  to  the  extremities  execute  slight  movements, 
es]iecially  upAvards  and  doAvnwards,  Avhich  are  greater  during  sleep,  'i'he  swimming-bladder 
is  the  homologue  of  the  lung,  and  is  used  for  hydrostatic  purposes  in  some  fishes,  and  as  an 
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auxiliary  respiratovy  organ  in  oUiers,  tlio  dipnoi  (§  140).  It  is  aLsent  or  rndinientarj' in 
tliG  cyclostoniata.  In  swiiiiniing  birds,  tho  body  is  s])GcilicalIy  very  niucli  lighter  than  the 
water,  while  their  feathers  are  lubricated  by  the  oily  secretion  ot  the  coccygeal  glands  (§  291). 

Their  feet  are  usually  webbed.  , , , ,•  ,■  , 

Flight.— Bats  and  their  allies  are  the  only  flying  nianunals.  Ihe  bones  ol  the  upper  limb 
and  phalane'cs  are  greatly  elongated,  and  between  these  and  the  elongated  hind  lindi  (except 
the  Ibot)  tln?re  is  stretched  a thin  ineinbrane.  The  membrane  is  moved  by  the  powerful  pectoral 
muscles.  The  Hying  squirrel  has  only  a dnplicatnre  of  the  .skin  stretched  hetween  the  large 
bones  of  the  exlrcinfLies,  which  .serves  as  a parachute  when  the  animals  spring.  In  birds  the 
body  is  specifically  light  ; numerous  air-sacs  in  the  chest  and  belly  communicate  with  the  lungs, 
aiKl  witli  the  cavities  of  most  of  the  bones  (§  140).  The  modified  upper  extremities  are 
sniiported  by  the  coracoid  bone  and  the  united  clavicles  or  furculum,  and  are  moved  by  the 
povTCi-fiil  pectoral  muscles  attached  to  tho  keeled  sternum.  Marey,  by  means  of  his  revolving 
photot^raphic  camera,  has  analysed  all  the  phases  of  llight  in  a bird.  _ 

[wSmer  has  studied  the  movements  of  the  fingers,  and  correlated  these  movements  with 
chano-es  in  the  nerve-centres  in  certain  diseased  conditions,  c.cj.,  chorea.  An  india-rubber  tube 
is  attached  to  each  linger,  and  this  “motor”  part  of  the  apparatus  is  connected  with  a Marey’s 
tambour,  'the  several  finger-tubes  are  fixed  to  an  arrangement  not  unlike  a cricketer’s  glove, 
so  that  voluntary  or  involuntary  movements  of  the  fingers  can  be  registered  and  studied.] 
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312.  VOICE,  PHYSICAL  CONSIDEEATIONS.— The  bla.st  of  expii’ed  aii’— 

and  under  certain  circinnstance.s,  the  inspiratory  blast  also — is  employed  to  throw 
the  tense  vocal  cords  into  a state  of  regular  vibration,  whereliy  a sound  is  pro- 
duced. The  sound  so  produced  is  the  human  voice. 

The  true  vocal  cords  are  really  elastic  “membranous”  reeds.  If  a blast  of  air  be  forcibly  driven 
upwards  through  the  partially  closed  glottis,  the  vocal  cords  are  pushed  asunder,  as  the  elastic 
tension  of  tlie  air  overcomes  the  resistance  of  the  cords.  After  the  escape  of  air  from  belo\v, 
the  cords  rapidly  return  to  their  former  position,  and  are  again  pushed  asunder,  and  caused  to 

1.  Thus  when  a memhrane  vibrates,  the  air  must  he  alternately  condensed  and  laiefied. 
The  condensation  and  rarefaction  are  the  chief  cause  of  the  tone  or  note  (as  in  the  siren),  not  so 

much  the  membranes  themselves  ('ll. 

2 The  air-tuhe  or  ‘ ‘ porte  vente,”  conducting  the  air  to  the  membranes  in  man  is  the  louei 
portion  of  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  and  the  whole  bronchial  system  ; the  bellows  are  represented 
by  tlie  chest  and  lungs,  wliicb  are  forcibly  diminished  in  size  by  the  expiratory  muscles. 

■^3  The  cavities  whicli  lie  above  the  membranes  constitute  resonators,  and  consist  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  larynx,  pharynx,  and  also  of  the  cavities  of  the  nose  and  moiitli,  arranged, 
as  it  were,  in  two  stories,  the  one  over  the  other,  which  can  be  closed  alteinate  y. 

The  pitch  of  the  tone  produced  by  a membranous  apparatus  depends  upon  tlie  lollow  iii;, 

hO  On  the  length  of  the  elastic  membranes  or  plates.  The  pitch  is 
the  length  of  the  elastic  membrane,  i.c.,  the  shorter  the  memhrane  the  higher 
greater  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second.  Hence,  the  pitch  of  a child’s  vocal  cords  (sho.tei) 

is  higher  than  that  of  an  adult.  . r 4.1  r.r  fi,o 

(b)  The  pitch  of  the  tone  is  directly  proportional  to  the  square  root 

elasticity  of  the  elastic  membrane.  In  niemhranoiis  reeds,  and  also  with  silk,  it  is  p 

portional  to  the  square  root  of  the  extending  weight,  which  in  the  case  of  the  laiynx  the 
force  of  the  muscle  rendering  the  cords  tense.  , 

(c)  The  tone  of  membranous  reeds  is  i\ot  only  strengthened  by  a more 
amplitude  of  the  vibrations  is  increased,  hut  the  2ntch  of  the  tone  may  also  be 

time,  because,  owing  to  the  great  amplitude  of  the  vibration,  tlie  mean  tension  of  the  elastic. 

"’IJtTc  sii^m-TaTjmgeal  cavities,  which  act  as  resonators  arc  also  infinted 

is  ill  action,  .so  that  the  tone  produced  by  these  cavities  is  added  to  and  blended  i\  ith  ti  e sound 

of  the  elastic  membranes,  whereby  certain  partial  tones  of  the  latter  ‘‘‘1®  f ^ 

The  characteristic  timbre  of  the  voice  largely  depends  upon  the  form  of  the  lesonntois.  _ 

(e)  When  vocalisino-  the  strongest  resonance  takes  place  in  the  air-tubes,  as  they  contain 
comUXir  It  causes  the  vocal  fremitus  which  is  audible  on  placing  the  ear  over  the  chest 

(§  117,  6). 
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(/)  Nurrowiucj  or  dilating  tlio  lias  no  cllect  on  the  |)itcli  of  tlio  tone,  only  with  a wide 

glottis  much  more  air  must  be  driven  through  it,  which,  of  course,  greatly  increases  the  work 
of  the  thorax. 

313.  AREANGEMENT  OF  THE  LARYNX.— I.  Cartilages  and  Ligaments. 
— The  fundamental  part  of  the  larynx  consists  of  the  cricoid  cartilage,  wliose 
small  narron'  portion  is  directed  forwards  and  the  broad  plate  baclcAvards.  The 
thyi’oid  cartilage  articulates  by  its  inferior  cornu  with  the  posterior  lateral  portion 
of  the  cricoid.  This  permits  of  the  thyroid  cartilage  rotating  upon  a horizontal 


Fig.  43().  Fig.  431. 

Fig.  430. — Larynx  from  the  front,  with  the  ligaments  and  the  insertions  of  the  muscles. 
O.h.,  Os  hyoideum  ; G.th.,  Cart,  thyreoidea ; Gorp.  trit.,  Corpus  triticeum  ; G.c.,  Cart, 
cricoidea  ; G.tr.,  Cart,  tracheales  ; Lig.  tliyr. -hyoid,  tned.,  Ligamentum  thyreo-hyoideum 
medium  ; Lig.  th.-h.  lot.,  Ligam.  thyreo-hyoideum  laterale  ; Lig.  cric.  thyr.  mcd.,  Ligam. 
crico-thyreoideum  medium  ; Lig.  cric. -track.,  Ligam.  crico-tracheale  ; il/.  st.-h.,  Muse, 
sternodiyoidcus  ; 31.  th. -hyoid.,  Muse,  thyreo-hyoideus  ; M.  st.-th..  Muse,  sterno-thyreo- 
ideus  ; M.  cr.-th..  Muse,  crico-thyreoideus.  Fig  431. — Larynx  from  behind  after  removal 
of  the  muscles.  E.,  Epiglottis  cushion  (W. );  L.  ar.-ep.,  Lig.  ary-epiglotticum  ; M.m., 
IMembrana  mucosa  ; C'.  IH.,  Cart.  Wrisbergii ; G.S.,  Cart.  Santorini;  G.  ciryt..  Cart, 
arytfenoidea ; G.c.,  Cart,  cricoidea  ; P.m.,  Processus  muscularis  of  Cart,  arytam.  ; L.  cr.-ar., 
Ligam.  crico-arytren. ; G.s.,  Cornu  .superius ; G.i.,  Cornu  inferius  Cart,  thyreoidea; 
L.  cc.-cr.p.  i.,  Lig.  kerato-cricoideum.  post.  inf.  ; G.tr.,  Cart,  tracheales;  F. vi.tr.,  Pars 
membranacea  tracheee. 

axis  directed  through  both  of  the  articular  surfaces,  so  that  the  upper  margin  of 
the  thyroid  passes  forward  and  downward,  while  the  joint  is  so  constructed  as  to 
permit  also  of  a slight  upward,  downward,  forward,  and  backward  movement  of 
the  thyroid  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The  triangular  arytenoid  cartilages 
articulate  at  some  distance  from  the  middle  line,  witli  oval,  saddle-like,  articular 
surfaces  placed  upon  the  upper  margin  of  the  plate  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  The 
articular  .surfaces  permit  two  kinds  of  movements  on  the  part  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages ; first,  rotation  on  their  base  around  their  vertical  long  axis,  whereby 
either  the  anterior  angle  or  processus  vocalis,  which  is  directed  foruvards,  is  rotated 
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ontwirds  • while  the  processus  muscularis,  which  is  directed  outwards  and  ]irojects 
o S the  ma  Sro  L ericoid  cartilage,  is  rotated  ImcW-ards  and  mrvards,  or 
conversely,  further,  the  arytenoids  may  be  shghtly  displaced  upon  their  bases 

either  outwards  or  inwards.  i i,  -ir 

The  true  vocal  cords,  or  thyro-arytenoid  ligaments,  are  in  man  about  l.o  inilh- 

7 „,a  i ir,  tvmivin  11  millimetres  in  length,  and  consist  of  numerous  elastic 

Stas  ’ me^^irStae  to  lit  other  troor  tear  the  ..riddle  of  the  i.r..er  angle  of 
flh.  flivvnid  cartilac^e  and  are  inserted,  each  into  the  anterior  angle  or  proces.sus 
™e«5tT  fte  cartilages.  The  ventricles  of  Morgagni  pen, .it  free 


tig 
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432.— Larynx  from  beliind  with  its  muscles.  E.,  Epiglottis,  with  the  cush  oii  ( -^ 

“ GW  Cart  Wrishergii ; G.S.,  Cart.  Santorini;  O.c.,  Cart.  cricoiJea.  Coiiiii  siii. 
Cornu  inf  Cart  thvreoidefe  ; M.  ar.  tr.,  Muse,  arytsenoideus  transversus  ; 3Im.  a>.  oM., 
Musculiai’ytenoideiobliqui ; M.  cr.  ary t post.,  Musculus  enco-ary toioideus posH^^^^ 
cart..  Pars  cartilaginea  ; Pars  Pars  membmnacea  traclm*.  Fig. 

the  larynx.  O.h.,  Os  hyoideum  ; G.tli.,  Cart,  thyreoidea  ; 

Trachea-  31  th -ar.,  M.  thyreo-arytenoideus ; 31.  cr.-ar.  p.,  M-  eiico  aiyt 
Ssttu^-  3L  cZ^-.  X M.  Lco-aiytien.  lateralis;  M.  cr.-th.,  M.  «ico-Uiyreo.de^ 

^ lar  sun  v N laryngeus  sup. ; iJ.7.,  Ramus  iiiternus  ; Ramus  ext.  , A . Z«)  . » . . , 

n!  £yngius  rec™  ■: E.I.N.L.R.,  Ramus int.,  R.E.KL.R.,  Ramus  ext.  nervi  laryngei 
recurrentis  vagi. 

vibration  of  the  true  vocal  cords,  and  separate  them  from  the  upper  or  false  cords, 
which  consist  of  folds  of  mucous  membrane.  The  false  vocal  cords  are  not  con- 
cerned ill  phoiiation,  hut  the  secretion  of  their  numerous  mucous  glands  moistens 

the  true  vocal  cords. 

Tho  rtniiniiplv  directed  under-surface  of  the  vocal  cords  causes  the  cords  to  come  together  very 

e.pi.,.io..,  owi..g ..  .i.« 
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dilatation  of  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni,  they  easily  come  together  and  close  ( JF yllie,  L.  Brun- 
ton  and  Cash). 

II.  Action  of  the  Laryngeal  Muscles. — [The  representation  of  the  move- 
ments of  the  larynx  in  the  cortex  cerebri  is  referred  to  under  Cerebrum.]  These 
muscles  have  a double  function  : — 1.  One  connected  with  respiration,  in  as  far  as 
the  glottis  is  widened  and  narrowed  alternately  during  resi)iration  ; further,  when 
the  glottis  is  firmly  closed  by  these  muscles,  the  entrance  of  foreign  substances 
into  the  larynx  is  prevented.  The  glottis  is  closed  immediately  before  the  act  of 
coughing  (§  120).  2.  The  laryngeal  muscles  give  the  vocal  cords  the  proper 

tension  and  other  conditions  for  phonation. 

1.  The  glottis  is  dilated  by  the  action  of  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles. 
When  they  contract  they  pull  both  processus  musculares  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
backwards,  downwards,  and  towards  the  middle  line  (fig.  434),  so  that  the  pro- 
cessus vocales  (I,  I)  must  go  apart  and  upwards  (II,  II).  Thus,  between  the  vocal 
cords  (glottis  vocalis),  as  well  as  between  the  inner  margins  of  the  arytenoid 
cartilages,  a large  triangular  space  is  formed  (glottis  respiratoria),  and  these  sj^aces 
are  so  arranged  that  their  bases  come  together,  so  that  the  aperture  between  the 
cords  and  the  arytenoid  cartilages  has  a rhomboidal  form.  Fig.  434  shows  the 
action  of  the  muscles.  The  vocal  cords,  represented  by  lines  converging  in  front, 
arise  from  the  anterior  angle  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  (I,  I).  When  these 
cartilages  are  rotated  into  the  position  (II,  II),  the  cords  take  the  position  indicated 
by  the  dotted  lines.  The  widening  of  the  respiratory  portion  of  the  glottis 
between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  is  also  indicated  in  the  diagram. 

Pathological. — When  these  muscles  are  paralysed,  the  widening  of  the  glottis  does  not  take 
j)lace,  and  there  may  be  severe  dyspnoea  during  inspii'ation,  although  the  voice  is  unaffected 
{Rciyel,  L.  JVcber).  In  a larynx  just  excised,  the  dilators  are  the  first  to  lose  their  excitability 
(Scmnn  and  Horsley).  In  organic  disease  affecting  the  recurrent  laryngeal  nerve  the  branch  to 
the  posterior  crico-aiytenoid  is  first  paralysed  (Semon).  When  the  recurrent  nerve  is  exposed 
and  cooled,  the  branch  to  the  posterior  crico-arytenoid  is  the  first  to  lose  its  excitability 
(Frdnkel  and  Gad). 

2.  The  entrance  to  the  glottis  is  constricted  by  the  arytenoid  muscle  (trans- 


Fig.  434.  Fig.  435.  Fig.  436. 

Fig.  434. — Schematic  horizontal  section  of  the  larynx.  I,  Position  of  the  horizontally  divided 
arytenoid  cartilages  during  respiration  ; from  their  anterior  processes  run  the  converging 
vocal  cords.  The  aiTOWS  show  the  line  of  traction  of  the  2^osterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles  ; 
II,  II,  the  position  of  the  arytenoid  muscles,  as  a result  of  this  action.  Fig.  435. — 
Schematic  horizontal  section  of  the  larynx,  to  illustrate  the  action  of  the  arytenoid  muscle. 
I,  I,  position  of  the  arytpoid  cartilages  during  quiet  respiration.  The  arrows  indicate  the 
direction  of  the  contraction  of  the  muscle  ; II,  II,  the  position  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
after  the  arytienoidens  contracts.  Fig.  436. — Scheme  of  the  closure  of  the  glottis  by  the 
thyro-arytenoid  muscles.  II,  II,  position  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  during  quiet  respira- 
tion. The  arrows  indicate  the  direction  of  the  muscular  traction. — I,  I,  jiosition  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  after  the  muscles  contract. 

verse),  which  extends  transversely  between  both  outer  surfaces  of  the  arytenoids 
along  their  whole  length  (fig.  435).  On  the  posterior  surface  of  this  muscle  is 
p aced  the  cross  bundles  (fig.  432)  of  the  thyro-aryepiglotticus  (or  aryttenoidei 
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oLliqui)  j tlioy  fict  like  the  foregoing.  The  action  of  these  muscles  is  indicated  in 
lig.  435  ; the  arrows  point  to  the  line  of  traction. 

"pathological.— Paralysis  of  this  muscle  enfeebles  the  voice  and  makes  it  hoarse,  as  much  air 
escapes  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages  during  phouation. 

3 In  order  that  the  vocal  cords  he  approximated  to  each  other,  which  occurs 
duri’im  phouation,  the  processus  vocales  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  must  he  closely 
apposed,  whereby  they  must  he  rotated  inwards  and  downwards.  This  result  is 
hroimht  about  by  the  processus  musculares  being  moved  in  a forward  and  upward 
direction  by  the  tliyi-o-arytenoid  muscles.  These  muscles  are  applied  to,  and  in 
fact  are  eiiiheddcd  in,  the  suhstauce  of  the  elastic  vocal  cords,  and  their  fibres  reach 
to  the  external  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages.  When  they  contract,  they 
rotate  these  cartilages  so  that  the  processus  vocales  must  rotate  inwards.  Tlie 
cdo'ttis  vocalis  is  thereby  narrowed  to  a mere  slit  (fig.  436),  Avliilst  the  glottis 
res])iratoria  remains  as  a broad  triangular  opening.  The  action  of  these  muscles  is 

indicated  in  fig.  436.  _ • p <.1 

The  lateral  crico-aiytenoid  muscle  is  inserted  into  the  anterior  margin  01  tne 
articular  surface  of  the  arytenoid  cartilage ; hence,  it  can  only  pull  the  cartilage 
forwards  ; but  some  have  supposed  that  it  can  also  rotate  the  arytenoid  cartilage  111 
a manner  similar  to  the  tliyro-arytenoid  (1),  with  this  difi'erence,  that  the  processus 
vocales  do  not  come  so  close  to  each  other. 


Pathological.— Paralysis  of  both  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  causes  loss  of  voice. 

4.  The  vocal  cords  are  rendered  tense  by  their  points  of  attachment  being 
removed  from  each  other  hy  the  action  of  muscles.  The  chief  agents  111  this  action 
are  the  crico-thyi’oid  muscles,  ivhich  pull  the  thyroid  cartilage  forwards  and  down- 
wards. At  the  same  time,  however,  the  posterior  crico-arjdenoids  must  pull  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  slightly  backwards,  and  also  keep  them  fixed. 

The  geuio-hyoid  and  thyro-hyoid,  when  they  contract,  pull  the  thyroid 
towards  the  chin,  and  also  tend  to  increase  the  tension  ot  the  vocal 

According  to  Kiesselbach  the  ciico-thyroid  elevates  the  ring  of  the  ciicoid  <=“dla  e iiie 
plate  of  the  cricoid  is  thereby  directed  backwards  and  downwards,  and  thus  causes  tension  of 

^''patholo^^cal.— Paralysis  of  the  crico-thyroid  causes  the  voice  to  become  harsh  and  deep,  owing 
to  the  vocal  cords  not  being  sufficiently  tense. 

Position  during  Phonation. — The  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  brought  about  in 
this  way  is  not  of  itself  sufficient  for  phonation.  The  triaiiplar  aperture  of  the 
glottis  respiratoria  between  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  produced  by  the 
of  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  muscles  (see  3)  must  he  closed  by  the  ac  ion 
transverse  and  oblique  arytenoid  muscles,  The  vocal  cords  themselves  i^ust  Im  e 
a concave  margin,  wliich  is  obtained  through  the  action  of  the  crico-thj  loicls  am 
posterior  crico-arytenoids,  so  that  the  glottis  vocalis  ]iresents  the 
myrtle  leaf  (Henle),  while  the  rima  glottidis  has  the  form  of  a linear  slit  (<)o- 
The  contraction  of  the  internal  thyro-arytenoid  converts  the  concave  . 

vocal  cords  into  a straight  margin.  This  muscle  adjusts  the  delicate  a aiiat  0 
tension  of  the  vocal  cords  themselves,  causing  more  especially  such  variations  as  am 
necessary  for  the  production  of  tones  of  slightly  different  pitch.  As  these  ^ 

come  close  to  the  margin  of  the  cords,  and  are  securely  ^ nLnvc 

the  elastic  fibres  of  which  the  cords  consist,  they  are  specially  adapted  for  the  abo^ 
mentioned  purpose.  When  the  muscles  contract,  they  give  the  necessary  resistance 
to  the  cords,  thus  favouring  their  vibration.  As  some  of  the  muscular 
■ in  the  elastic  fibres  of  the  cords,  these  fibres,  when  they  contract, 

certain  parts  of  the  cords  more  tense  than  others,  and  thus  favour  the  modificatiom 
hi  t^fCation  of  the  tones.  The  coar.cr  variations  in  the  tension  of  the  vocal 
cords  are  produced  by  the  separation  of  the  thyroid  from  the  arytenoid  cartilage., 
Xile  the}«.r  variations  of  tension  are  produced  by  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscles. 
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The  value  of  tlio  clastic-tissue  uf  the  cords  does  not  depend  so  nmcli  upon  its 
extensibility  as  upon  its  property  uf  shortening  without  forming  folds  and  creases. 

Patholog^ical. — In  paralysis  o!  those  nuisoles,  tho  voice  can  only  ho  prodnceil  hy  forcible 
c.xpiration,  as  inueh  air  escajios  through  the  glottis  ; tho  tone.s  are  at  the  .same  time  deep  and 
impure.  Paralj’sis  of  tho  muscle  of  one  side  causes  Happing  ol  the  vocal  cord  on  that  side 
{Gerhanlt). 

5.  The  relaxation  of  the  vocal  cords  occurs  .spontaneously  Avhen  the  stretch- 
ing forces  cease  to  act  j the  elasticity  of  the  displaced  thyroid  and  arytenoid  carti- 
lages comes  into  play,  and  restores  them  to  their  original  position.  The  vocal 
cords  arc  also  relaxed  hy  the  action  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  and  lateral  crico-arytenoid 
muscles. 

It  is  evident,  from  tho  above  statements,  that  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  and 
narrowuig  of  the  glottis  are  necessary  for  phonation.  The  tension  is  produced 
by  the  crico-tliyroids  and  posterior  crico-arytenoid s ; the  narrowing  of  the  glottis 
respiratoria  by  the  arytenoids,  transverse  and  oblicpie,  the  glottis  vocalis  being 
narrowed  by  the  thyro-arytenoids  and  (1  lateral  crico-arytenoids),  the  former  jnuscles 
causing  the  cords  themselves  to  become  tense. 

Nerves  (§  352,  5). — The  crico-thyroid  is  supplied  by  the  superior  laryngeal 
branch  of  the  vagus,  which  at  the  same  time  is  the  sensory  nerve  of  the  mucous 
mend)rane  of  the  larynx.  All  the  other  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx  are  supplied 
by  the  uiferior  laryngeal. 

[Section  of  tho  superior  laryngeal  nerve  in  the  horse,  although  it  is  a purely  sensory  nerve 
in  this  animal,  causes  cessation  of  tho  movements  of  the  glottis  on  that  side,  and  subsequently 
unilateral  atrophy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (Mailer,  Exner).'\ 

The  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  is  richly  supjrlied  with  clastic  fibres,  and  so  is  the 
sub-mucosa.  The  sub-mucosa  is  more  lax  near  the  entrance  to  the  glottis  and  in  the  ventricle, 
of  Morgagni,  which  explains  the  enormous  swelling  that  sometimes  occurs  in  these  parts  in 
cedema  glottidis.  A thin  clear  limiting  membrane  lies  under  the  epithelium.  The  epithelium 
is  stratified,  cylindrical,  and  ciliated  with  intervening  goblet  cells.  On  the  true  vocal  cords 
and  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  however,  this  is  replaced  by  stratified  squamous 
epithelium,  which  covers  the  small  papillre  of  the  mucous  membrane.  Numerous  branched 
mucous  glands  occur  over  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  the  cushion  of  the  epiglottis,  and  in  the 
ventricles  of  Jlorgagni;  in  other  situations,  as  on  the  posterior  .surface  of  the  larynx,  the  glands 
are  more  scattered.  The  blood-vessels  form  a dense  capillary  plexus  under  the  membrana 
propria  of  the  mucous  membrana  ; under  this,  however,  there  are  other  two  strata  of  blood- 
vessels. The  lymphatics  form  a superficial  narrow  meshwork  under  the  blood-capillaries,  with 
a deeper,  coarser  plexus.  The  meclnllated  nerves  have  ganglia  in  their  branche.s,  but  their 
mode  of  termination  is  unknown.  [W.  Stirling  has  described  a lich  sub-epithelial  plexus  of 
medullated  nerve-Rbres  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  epiglottis,  while  he  finds  that  there  are 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  course  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve.]  Cartilages. — The  thyroid,  cricoid, 
and  nearly  the  whole  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  consist  of  hyaline  cartilage.  The  two  former  are 
prone  to  ossify.  The  apex  and  processus  vocalK  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages  consist  of  yelloio  fihro- 
cartilage,  and  so  do  all  the  other  cartilages  of  the  larynx.  The  larynx  gi'ows  until  about  the 
sixth  year,  when  it  rests  for  a time,  but  it  becomes  again  much  larger  at  puberty  (§  434). 

314.  LARYNGOSCOPY. — The  Laryngoscope  consists  of  a small  mirror  fixed 
to  a long  handle,  at  an  angle  of  125°  to  130°  (fig.  437,  a,  h).  When  the  mouth  is 
opened,  and  the  tongue  drawn  foiuvard,  the  mirror  is  introduced,  as  is  shoAvn  in 
fig.  438.  The  position  of  the  mirror  must  be  varied,  according  to  the  position  of 
the  larynx  we  rvish  to  examine ; in  some  cases  the  soft  palate  has  to  be  raised  by 
the  back  of  the  mirror,  as  in  the  position  b.  A picture  of  the  part  of  the  larynx 
examined  is  formed  in  the  small  mirror,  the  rays  of  light  passing  in  the  direction 
indicated  by  the  dotted  lines  from  the  mirror ; they  are  reflected  at  the  same  angle 
through  the  mouth  into  the  eye  of  the  observer,  who  must  place  himself  in  the 
direction  of  the  reflected  rays. 

The  illuimnatioii  of  the  larynx  i.s  accomplished  either  by  menus  of  direct  sunlight  or  by  light 
Irom  an  artiRcial  source,  e.cj.,  an  ordinary  lamp,  an  oxyhydrogen  lime-light,  or  the  electric  light. 
Ihe  beam  of  light  impinge.s  upon  a concave  mirror  of  15  to  20  centimetres  focus,  and  10  centi- 
metres in  width,  and  from  its  surfacefthe  concentrated  beam  of  light  is  reflected  through  tho 
mouth  of  tho  patient,  and  directed  upon  the  small  mirror  held  in  the  back  part  of  the  throat. 
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Tlie  beam  of  is  rcllocted  at  the  same  angle  towavd  the  larynx  by  tlie  small  throat  mirror, 
so  that  the  larynx  i«  bri"htly  illuminated.  The  observer  has  now  to  direct  his  eye  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  iilumina'ting  rays,  which  can  be  accomplished  by  having  a hole  in  the  centre  of 
the  concave  mirror  through  which  the  observer  looks.  Practically,  however,  this  is  unnecessary  ; 
all  that  is  necessary  is  to  fix  the  concave  mirror  to  the  forehead  by  means  of  a broad  elastic 
band  so  that  the  observer,  by  looking  just  under  the  margin  of  the  concave  mirror,  can  see  the 

picture  of  the  larynx  in  the  small  throat  mirror  (fig.  438).  , ,. 

In  order  to  examine  the  larynx,  place  the  patient  immediately  in  fioiit  of  you,  and  cause  him 
to  open  his  mouth  and  protrude  his  tongue.  A lamp  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  head  of  the 


Fig.  437. 

Vertical  section  through  the  head  and  neck,  to  the  1st  dorsal  ^ 

laryngoscope  on  observing  the  posterior  part  of  the  glottis,  arytenoid 

surface  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the  larynx  ; b,  its  position  on  observing  the  anteiioi  aUt,le 
of  the  glottis.  Large,  a,  and  b,  small  laryugoscopic  mirrors. 

patient,  and  light  from  this  source  is  reflected  from  the  concave  mirror 

head,  and  concenteated  upon  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  introduced  into  the  back  pait  of  the  tliio 
'^^Oertefwas  abl^  of  a rapid  intermittent  illumination  of  the  larynx  through  a 
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iiivesti-mtions  both  on  himself  and  other  singers,  regarding  the  movements  of  the  vocal  cords, 
durin"°resi)iration  and  phonation.  The  examination  of  the  larynx  by  means  of  the  laryngoscope 
was  rendered  practicable  chietly  by  Tiirck  (1857)  and  Czermak,  the  latter  observer  being  the  first 
to  use  the  light  of  a lamp  for  the  illumination  of  the  larynx.  Rhinoscopy  was  actually  first 
practised  by  Baumfes  (1838),  but  Czermak  was  the  first  person  who  investigated  this  subject 

^^Lai^ngea/Electrodes.-- V.  Ziemssen  introduces  long  narrow  electrodes  into  the  larynx,  to 
stimulate  the  muscles  and  study  their  actions.  Rossbach  finds  that  the  muscles  and  nerves  of 
the  interior  of  the  larynx  may  bo  stimulated  by  stimulating  the  skin,  i.c.,  porcutaneously. 
These  methods  are  used  botli  for  physiological  and  therapeutical  purposes. 


Fig.  438. 

Method  of  examining  the  larynx. 


Picture  of  the  Larynx. — Fig.  439  shows  the  following  structures: — L.,  the  root 
of  the  tongue,  with  the  ligamentum  glosso-epiglotticimi  continued  from  its  middle  : 


on  each  side  of  the  latter  are  V.V.,  the  so- 
called  valleculce.  The  epiglottis  {E.)  appears 
like  an  arched  upper  lip ; under  it,  during 
normal  respiration,  is  the  lancet-shaped  glottis 
{R.)  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  true  vocal  cords 
{L.v).  The  length  of  the  vocal  cord  in  a child 
is  6 to  8 mm.,  in  the  female  10  to  16  mm. 
when  they  are  relaxed,  and  16  to  20  mm. . 
when  tense.  Li  man,  the  lengths  imder  the 
same  conditions  arc  16  to  20  mm.  and  20  to 
26  mm.  The  breadth  varies  from  2 to  6 mm. 
On  the  external  side  of  each  vocal  cord  is  the 
entrance  to  the  sinus  of  Morgagni  {S.M.), 
represented  as  a dark  line.  Further  upwards 
and  more  external  are  (L.v.s.)  the  upper  or 
false  vocal  cords.  [The  upper  or  false  vocal 
cords  are  red,  the  lower  or  true,  white.]  On 
each  side  of  P.  are  {S.S.)  the  apices  of  the 
cartilages  of  Santorini,  placed  upon  the  apices 
of  the  arytenoid  cartilages,  while  immediately 
behind  is  the  wall  of  the  pharynx,  P. 


Fig.  439. 

Tlie  larynx,  as  seen  with  the  laryngo- 
scope. L. , tongue  ; E. , epiglottis  ; V. , 
vallecula  ; 2i.,  glottis;  L.v.,  true  vocal 
cords;  S.M.,  sinus  Morgagni;  L.v.s., 
false  vocal  cords ; P.,  position  of 
pharynx  ; 6'.,  cartilage  of  Santorini ; 
lF.,of Wrisberg;  N.p., sinus piriformes. 


In  the 

aryteno-epiglottidean  fold  are  (IF.  TF.)  the  cartilages  of  Wrisberg,  while  outside 
these  arc  the  depressions  (<S'.^.)  constituting  the  sinus  piriformes. 
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During  nornia.1  respiration  the  glottis  has  the  form  of  a lancet-shaped  slit 
between  the  bright  yellowish-white  vocal  cords  (fig.  440).  If  a deep  inspiiation 
be  taken,  the  glottis  is  considerably  widened  (fig.  441),  and  if  the  mirror  be  favour- 


Fig.  440. 

Position  of  the  vocal  cords  on  uttering  a 
high  note. 


Fig.  441. 

View  of  the  rings  and  bifurcation  of 
trachea. 


ably  adjusted  we  may  see  the  rings  of  the  trachea,  and  even  the  bifurcation  of 
the  trachea. 

If  a high  note  be  uttered,  the  glottis  is  contracted  to  a very  narrow  slit 


(fig.  440). 

Ehinoscopy.— If  a small  mirror,  ti.vecl  to  a handle  at  an  angle  of  100“  to  110°,  be  introduced 

into  the  pharynx,  as  shown  in  hg.  442, 
and  if  the  mirror  be  directed  iqnoards, 
certain  structures  are  with  difficulty 
rendered  visible  (fig.  443).  In  the 
middle  is  the  septum  nariuui  (S.n.), 
and  on  each  side  of  it  the  long  oval 
large  posterior  nares  {Oh-),  below  this 
the  soft  palate  {P.vi),  with  the  pendant 
uvula  [U.).  In  the  posterior  nares  are 
the  posterior  extremities  of  the  lower 
[C.i.),  middle  ((7.m.),  and  upper  hir- 
hinated  bones  {C.s.).  At  the  upper 
part,  a portion  of  the  roof  of  the 
pharynx  (O.A.)  is  seen,  with  the  arched 
masses  of  adenoid  tissue  lying  between 
the  openings  of  the  Eustachiau  tubes 
{T.T.),  and  called  by  Luschka  the 
^ pharyngeal  tonsils.  External  to  the 
openings  of  the  Eustachian  tube  is  the 
tubular  eminence  ( IF. ),  and  outside 
this  is  the  groove  of  Rosenmiiller  {B. ). 

Experiments  on  the  Excised 
Larynx. — Ferrein  (§  741)  and  Joh. 
Muller  made  experiments  upon  the 
excised  larynx.  A tracheal  tube  was 
tied  into  the  excised  human  larynx, 
and  air  was  blown  through  it,  the 
pressure  being  measured  by  ineans  of  a 
mercurial  manometer,  while  various 
arrangements  were  adopted  for  putting 
the  vocal  cords  on  the  stretch  and  foi 
opening  or  closing  the  glottis. 

315.  CONDITIONS  INFLD- 
E-MCTNG  THE  LARYNGEAL 


Position  of  the  laryngoscopic  mirror  in  rhinoscopy. 


SOUNDS The  pitch  of  the  note  emitted  by  the  larynx  depends  upon  : 

1 The  Tension  of  the  Vocal  Cords,  i.e.,  upon  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the 
crico-thyroid  and  posterior  crico-arytenoid  muscles,  and  also  of  the  internal  thyro- 

^^^2^.^¥h?Le^h  of’  the  Vocal  Cords.— (a)  Children  and  females  with  short 
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vocal  cords  produce  high  notes.  (6)  If  the  arytenoid  cartilages  are  pressed  together 
by  the  action  of  the  arytenoid  muscles  (transverse  and  ohlicpie),  so  that  the  vocal 
cords  alone  can  vibrate,  while  their  intercartilaginous  portions  lying  between  the 
|)rocessus  voeales  do  not,  the  tone  thereby  produced  is  higher  {Garcia).  In  the 
production  of  low  notes,  the  vocal  cords, 
well  as  the  margins  of  the  arytenoid 


as 


cartilages,  vibrate.  At  the  same  time  the 
space  al)ove  the  entrance  to  the  glottis  is 
enlarged  and  the  larynx  becomes  more 
prominent,  (c)  Every  individual  has  a 
certain  medium  pitch  of  his  voice,  which 
corresponds  to  the  smallest  possible  tension 
of  the  intrinsic  muscles  of  the  larynx. 

3.  The  Strength  of  the  Blast. — That 
the  strength  of  the  blast  from  below 
raises  the  pitch  of  the  tones  of  the  human 
larynx  is  shown  by  the  fact,  that  tones 
of  the  highest  pitch  can  only  be  uttered 
by  powerful  expiratory  efforts.  AVith 
tones  of  mednim  pitch,  the  pressure  of  the 


air  m the  trachea  is  160  mm.,  Avith  high 
pitch  200  mm.,  and  Avith  very  high  notes 
945  mm.,  and  in  ivhispering  20  mm.,  of 


Fig.  44.3. 

Composite  rliiuoscopic  view.  S.n.,  Septum 
narium  ; G.i.,  G.m.,  G.s.,  lower,  middle, 
and  upper  turbinated  bones  ; T.,  Eusta- 
chian tube  ; TV.,  tubular  eminence  ; B., 
gi'oove  of  Rosen  miiller  ; P.m.,  soft  palate  ; 
O.B.,  roof  of  pharynx  ; U.,  uvula. 


Avater  ( Cagniard-Latour).  These  results  Avere  obtained  in  a case  of  tracheal  fistula. 


Accessoiy  Phenomena. — The  following  as  yet  but  partially  explained  phenomena  are  observed 
in  connection  with  the  production  of  high  notes  : — («)  As  the  pitch  of  the  note  rises,  the  larjmx 
is  elevated,  partly  because  the  muscles  raising  it  are  active,  partly  because  the  increased  intra- 
tracheal pressure  so  lengthens  the  trachea,  that  the  larynx  is  thereby  raised  ; the  uvula  is  raised 
more  and  more  {Labus).^  (b)  The  ujiper  vocal  cords  approximate  to  each  other  more  and  more, 
witliout,  however,  coming  into  contact,  or  participating  in  the  vibrations,  (c)  The  epiglottis 
inclines  more  and  more  backwards  over  the  glottis. 

4.  The  falsetto  voice,  Avitli  its  soft  timbre  and  the  absence  of  resonance  or 
jAectoral  fremitus  in  the  air-tubes,  is  particularly  interesting.  Oertel  observed  that, 
during  the  falsetto  Amice,  the  vocal  cords  vibrated  so  as  to  form  nodes  across  them, 
but  sometimes  there  Avas  only  one  node,  so  that  the  free  margin  of  the  cord  and 
the  basal  margin  vibrated,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  a nodal  line  (parallel 
to  the  margins  of  the  Amcal  cord).  During  a high  falsetto  note  there  may  be  three 
such  nodal  lines  23arallel  to  each  other.  The  nodal  lines  are  p>roduced  probably  by 
a jrartial  contraction  of  the  fibres  of  the  thyro-arytenoid  muscle  (ja.  636),  Avhile  at 
the  same  time  the  Amcal  cords  must  be  reduced  to  as  thin  ])lates  as  possible  by 
the  action  of  the  crico-thyimid,  jAosterior  arytenoid,  thyro-  and  genio-hyoid  muscles 
{Oertel).  The  form  of  the  glottis  is  elliptical,  Avhile  Avith  the  chest-voice  the  vocal 
cords  are  limited  by  straight  surfaces ; the  air  also  jAasses  more  freely  through  the 
larynx. 


Oertel  also  found  that  during  the  falsetto  voice  the  epiglottis  is  erect.  The  a2Aices  of  the 
arytenoid  cartilages  sve  slightly  inelined  baclcAvards,  tlie  whole  larynx  is  larger  from  before 
backwards,  and  narroAver  from  side  to  side,  the  aryepiglottidean  folds  are  tense  with  sharp 
margins,  and  the  entrance  to  the  ventricles  of  Morgagni  is  narroAved.  The  vocal  cords  are 
narrower,  the  processus  vo.Aales  touch  each  other.  The  rotation  of  the  arytenoid  cartilages 
necessary  for  this  is  brought  about  by  the  action  of  the  crico-arytenoid  alone,  Avhile  the  thyro- 
aiytenoul  is  to  be  regarded  only  as  an  accessory  aid.  The  jiitch  of  the  note  is  increased  solely  by 
increased  tension  of  the  vocal  cerds.  In  addition,  there  are  a number  of  transverse  and  longi- 
\vxma,\  partial  vibrations.  During  the  chest-voice,  a smaller  part  of  the  margin  vibrates  than 
in  the  lalsetto  voice,  so  that  in  the  production  of  the  latter  Ave  are  conscious  of  less  muscular 
exertion  in  the  larynx.  The  uvula  is  raised  to  the  horizontal  jiosition. 

Production  ofVoice. — In  order  that  Amice  be  produced,  the  folloAving  conditions 
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uvo-  iiocGSSciry  *. — (1}  nGCO.s.Stivy  uiiiouiit  ot  uiv  is  Gollcctcd  in  tliG  clicsfc  ^ (^) 

hiryiix  iiiul  its  ])Grts  nvG  lixGcl  iu  tlio  proper  position  , (3)  <iii  is  then  foicGtl  ]jy  cin 
expiratory  ellort  oitliGr  through  the  linear  chink  of  tlie  closed  glottis,  so  that  the 
latter  is  forced  open,  or  at  first  some  air  is  allowed  to  pass  through  the  glottis  with- 
out producing  a sound,  but  as  the  blast  of  air  is  strengthened  the  vocal  cords  arc 
thrown  into  vibration. 


316.  KANG-E  OF  THE  VOICE. — The  range  of  the  human  voice  for  chest 
notes  is  given  in  the  following  scheme  : 
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The  accompanying  figures  indicate  the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  in  the  corresponding 
tone.  It  is  evident  that  from  c'  to /'  is  common  to  all  voices,  nevertheless,  they  have  a different 
timbre.  The  lowest  note  or  tone,  which,  however,  is  only  occasionally  sung  by  bass  singers  is 
the  contra-F,  with  42  vibrations — the  highest  note  of  the  soprano  voice  is  a , with  1708 
vibrations. 

Timbre. — The  voice  of  every  individual  has  a peculiar  quality,  clang,  or  timbre, 
which  depends  upon  the  shape  of  all  the  cavities  connected  with  the  larynx.  In 
the  production  of  nasal  tones,  the  air  in  the  nose  is  caused  to  vibrate  strongly,  so 
that  the  entrance  to  the  nares  must  necessarily  be  open. 


317.  SPEECH— THE  VOWELS.— The  motor  processes  connected  with  the  pro- 
duction of  speech  occur  in  the  resonating  cavities,  the  pharynx,  mouth,  and  nose, 
and  are  directed  torvards  the  jiroduction  of  musical  tones  and  noises.  j • . 1 

Whispering  and  Audible  Speech. — When  sounds  or  noises  are  produ^d  in  the 
resonating  chambers,  the  larynx  being  passive,  the  vox  clandestma,  or  wlnspermg 
is  produced  ; Avhen  the  vocal  cords,  however,  vibrate  at  the  same  time, 
speech”  is  produced.  [Whispering,  therefore,  is  speech  without  voice.]  iisper 

ing  may  be  fairly  loud,  but  it  requires  great  exertion,  i.e.,  a great  e.xpnatory  blast, 
for  its  production ; hence  it  is  very  fatiguing.  It  may  be  performed  both  with 
inspiration  and  expiration,  while  audible  speech  is  but  temporary  and  indis  me  , 1 
it  is  produced  during  inspiration.  Whispering  is  caused  by  the  sound  proc  uce  y 
the  air  passing  over  the  obtuse  margins  of  the  cords.  During  the  production  o 
a^ldihle  sounds,  however,  the  sharp  margins  of  the  vocal  cords  are  directed  towards 
the  air  by  the  position  of  the  processus  vocales. 

During  speech  the  soft  palate  is  in  action  ; at  each  word  it  is  raised,  while  at 
Passavant’s^ transverse  band  is  formed  in  the  pharynx  (§  156).  Die  sot 1 ° 
when  u and  i are  sounded,  then  with  0 and  c,  and  least  with  a.  When  soundii^^ 
does  not  move  ; it  is  high  (like  n)  during  the  utterance  ot  the  explosives.  V ith  1,  s,  ana 
especially  with  the  guttural  r,  it  exhibits  a trembling  movement  (Qmtzm,  l<aUcson). 

Speech  is  composed  of  vowels  and  consonants. 

A.  Vowels  (analysis  and  artificial  formation,  § 413).— A.  Duruig  wlnsperu^, 
a vowel  is  the  musical  tone  produced,  either  during  expiration  or  mspiration,  by 
the  inflated  characteristic  form  of  the  mouth,  which  not  only  has  a definite  pitch, 
but  also  a particular  and  characteristic  timbre.  The  characteristic  form  of  the 
mouth  may  be  called  “ vowel  cavity. 
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I.  The  pitch  of  the  vowels  imiy  be  estimated  musically.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  I'umla- 
meiital  toue  of  the  “vowel-cavity”  is  nearly  constant  at  dill'eront  ages  and  in  the  se.xes.  The 
dill'erent  capacities  of  the  mouth  can  be  comiiensated  for  by  clill'erent  sizes  of  tlie  oral  aperture. 
The  pitch  of  the  vowel-cavity  may  be  estimated  by  placing  a number  of  vibrating  tuning-forks 
of  ditlbrent  jiitch  in  front  of  the  mouth,  and  testing  them  until  we  lind  the  one  which 
corresponiis  with  the  fundamental  tone  of  the  vowel-cavity.  This  is  known  by  the  fact,  that 
the  tone  of  the  tuning-fork  is  intensilied  by  the  resonance  of  the  air  in  the  mouth,  or  the 
vibrations  may  be  transferred  to  a vibrating  membrane  and  recorded  on  a smoked  surLce  as  in 
the  phonautograph  of  Donders.  ’ 

*\.ccordiiig  to  Kiinig,  the  fundamental  tones  of  the  voAvel-cavity  are  for 
U = b,  0 = h'  A = h",  E = b'",  I = b"". 

If  the  vowels  be  whi.spered  in  this  series,  Ave  hiid  at  once  that  their  pitch  rises. 
The  fundamental  tone  in  the  production  of  a voAvel  may  vary  Avithin  certain  limits. 
This  may  be  shoAvn  by  giving  the  mouth  the  characteristic  position  and  then  per- 
cussing the  cheeks  [Auerlach) ; the  sound  emitted  is  that  of  the  voAvel,  Avhose  pitch 
Avill  vary  accordingly  to  the  position  of  the  mouth. 

When  sounding  A,  the  luouth  has  the  form  of  a funnel  widening  in  front  (fig.  444,  A).  The 
tongue  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  and  the  lips  are  Avide  open.  The  soft  palate  is  moderately 
raised  {Cxcrmak).  It  is  more  elevated  successively  with  0,  E,  U,  I.  The  hyoid  bone  appears 
as  if  at  rest,  but  the  larynx  is  slightly  raised.  It  is  higher  than  with  IT,  but  lower  than  Avith  I. 


Fig.  444. 

Section  of  the  parts  concerned  inphonation.  Z,  tongue  ;p,  soft  palate  ; e,  epiglottis  ; g,  glottis  ; 
li,  hyoid  bone  ; 1,  thyroid,  2,  3 cricoid,  4,  arytenoid  cartilage. 

If  we  sound  A to  I,  the  larynx  and  the  hyoid  bone  retain  them  relative  position,  but  both  are 
raised.  In  25assing  from  A to  U,  the  larynx  is  depressed  as  far  as  iDossible.  The  hyoid  bone 
passes  slightly  forAvard  {Briicke).  When  sounding  A,  the  space  betAveen  the  larynx,  j)osterior 
Avail  of  the  phaiynx,  soft  j'a-late,  and  the  root  of  the  tongue,  is  only  moderately  Avide  ; it 
becomes  Avider  with  E,  and  especially  Avith  I {Purkinje),  but  it  is  smallest  Avith  U. 

When  sounding  U (fig.  444),  the  form  of  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  is  like  that  of  a capacious 
flask  with  a short,  narroAv  neck.  The  Avhole  resonance  ajij)aratus  is  then  longest.  The  lijAS  are 
protruded  as  far  as  possible,  are  arranged  in  folds  and  closed,  leaving  only  a small  ojrening. 
The  larynx  is  depressed  as  far  as  possible,  wlule  the  root  of  the  tongue  is  a^iproximated  to 
the  i)Osterior  margin  of  the  palatine  arch. 

When  sounding  0,  the  mouth,  as  in  U,  is  like  a wide-bellied  flask  Avith  a short  neck,  but  the 
latter  is  shorter  and  wider  as  the  lips  are  nearer  to  the  teeth.  The  larynx  is  slightly  higher 
than  Avith  U,  \vhile  the  resonance  chambers  also  are  shorter  (fig.  444). 

When  sounding  I,  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  at  the  posterior  jjart,  is  in  the  form  of  a small- 
bellied  flask  Avith  a long  narroAV  neck,  of  Avhich  the  belly  has  the  fundamental  tone,  f,  the 
neck  that  of  d'".  The  resonating  chambers  are  shortest,  as  the  larynx  is  raised  as  much  as 
possible,  Avhile  the  mouth,  oAving  to  the  retraction  of  the  li^is,  is  bounded  in  front  by  the  teeth. 
The  cavity  between  the  hard  jialate  and  the  back  of  the  tongue  is  exceedingly  narroAv,  there 
being  only  a median  narrow  slit.  Hence,  the  air  can  only  enter  Avith  a clear  jiiping  noise, 
which  sets  even  the  verte.x  of  the  skull  in  vibration,  and  Avhen  the  ears  are  stopjDcd  tlie  sounds 
seem  very  shrill.  When  the  larynx  is  depressed  and  the  lips  iirotruded,  as  for  sounding  U,  I 
cannot  be  sounded.  j i i i > 
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AVlicii  Bounding  E,  wliioh  stands  next  to  I,  tlie  cavity  lias  also  tlio  lonn  of  a ilask  nitli  a 
small  belly  (fundamental  tone  f'),  and  with  a long,  narrow  neck  (iundamental  tone,  b'".)  The 
neck  is  wider,  so  that  it  does  not  give  rise  to  a piping  noise.  The  larynx  is  slightly  lower 

than  for  I,  but  not  so  high  as  for  A.  i t a tr  1.1  u in  n i 

Euiulameiitally,  there  arc  only  three  prmunj  vowels— I,  A,  U,  the  others  and  the  so-called 
diphthongs  standing  between  them  {Brilclcc). 

Diphthongs  occur  when,  (hiriwj  vocalisation,  wo  pass  from  the  position  of  one 
vowel  into  that  of  another.  Distinct  diphthongs  are  sounded  only  on  passing  from 
one  vowel  tvith  the  mouth  wide  open  to  one  with  the  mouth  narrow ; during  the 
converse  process,  the  vowels  appear  to  our  ear  to  he  separate  {Briicke). 

II.  Timbre  or  Clang-Tint. — Besides  its  pitch,  every  vowel  has  a special  timbre, 
quality,  or  clang-tint. 

The  vocal  timbre  of  TJ  (whispering)  has,  in  addition  to  its  fundamental  tone,  b,  a deep 
piping  timbre.  The  timbre  depends  upon  the  number  and  pitch  of  the  partials  or  overtones  of 

the  vowel  sound  (§  415).  . 1 1 1 -(.i 

Nasal  Timbre. — The  timbre  is  modified  111  a special  manner  when  the  vowels  are  spoken  witli 
a “nasal”  twang,  which  is  largely  the  case  in  the  French  language.  The  nasal  timbre  is 
produced  by  the  soft  palate  not  cutting  oft'  the  nasal  cavity  completely,  which  happens  every 
time  apiM'd  vowel  is  sounded,  so  that  the  air  in  the  nasal  cawty  is  thrown  into  sympathetic 
vibration.  When  a vowel  is  spoken  with  a nasal  timbre,  air  passes  out  of  the  nose  and  mouth 
simultaneously,  while,  with  a ])ure  vowel  sound,  it  passes  out  only  through  the  mouth. 

When  sounding  a pure  vowel  (uon-iiasal),  the  shutting  oft  of  the  nasal  cavity  from  the  mouth 
is  so  complete,  that  it  requires  an  artificial  pressure  of  30  to  100  mm.  of  mercury  to  overcome 

it  {Hartmann).  , . , , , 1 • i t 

TIig  vowels  ii  (t^)j  O3  (^)  used  witli  a.  hjiseiI  tiiubi’e  fi  Utisu.1  i does  not  occui  in 

any  lammat'e!  Certainly  it  is  very  difficult  to  sound  it  thus,  because  when  sounding  i the 
mouth  is  so°narrow  that  when  the  passage  to  the  nose  is  open,  the  air  passes  almost  conipletely 
through  the  latter,  whilst  the  small  amount  passing  through  the  mouth  scarcely  suffices  to 

^’^luToundTtm  vowels,  we  must  observe  if  they  are  sounded  through  a previously  closed  glottis, 
as  is  done  in  the  German  language  in  all  words  beginning  with  a vowel  (spiritus  lenis).  ihe 
glottis,  however,  may  be  previously  opened  with  a preliminary  breath,  followed  by  the  vowel 
sound  ; we  obtain  the  aspirate  vowel  (spiritus  asper  of  the  Greeks). 

B.  If  the  votvels  are  sounded  in  an  audible  tone,  i.e.,  along  ivith  the  somid  from 
the  larynx,  the  fimdamental  tone  of  the  vocal  Ccyity  strengthens  in  a characteristic 
manner  the  corresponding  partial  tones  present  in  the  laryngeal  sound  ( Wheatstone, 
V.  Helmholtz). 


318.  CONSONANTS.— The  consonants  are  noises  tvhich  are  produced  at 
certain  parts  of  the  resonance  chamher.  [As  their  name  denotes,  they  can  only  be 
sounded  in  conjunction  with  a vowel.] 


Classification.— The  most  obvious  classification  is  according  to— (I.)  Their  aeoxistic properties, 
so  that  they  are  divided  into— (1)  liquid  consonants,  i.e.,  such  as  are 

vowel  (m,  i,  1,  r,  s)  ; (2)  mutes,  including  all  the  others,  which  cannot  be  distinctly  heaid 
without  an  accompanying  vowel.  (II.)  According  to  i\\&LX  mechanism  of/oimai  ^ 
the  type  of  the  organ  of  speech,  by  which  they  are  produced.  They  are  divided  into 

1.  Explosives.— Their  enunciation  is  accompanied  by  a kind  of  bursting  open  of  an  obstac  e, 
or  an  explosion,  occasioned  by  the  confined  and  compressed  air  wdiich  causes  a stronger  or  'vaakei 
noise  ; or,  conversely,  the  current  of  air  is  suddenly  interrupted,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 

nasal  cavities  arc  cut  oft  by  the  soft  palate.  _ i vmsIips 

2 Aspirates,  in  which  one  part  of  the  canal  is  constricted  or  stopped,  so  that  the  an  lusiies 
out  through  the  constriction,  causing  a faint  whistling  noise.  (The  nasal  cavity  is  o^t  oft  ) In 
uttering  L,  which  is  closely  related  to  the  aspirates,  but  diflers  from  them 

passage  for  the  rush  of  air  is  not  in  the  middle,  but  at  both  sides  ot  the  middle  ot  the  closed 

part.  (The  nasal  cavity  is  shut  oft. ) , , , a-i. i 

3 "Vibratives,  which  are  produced  by  air  being  forced  through  a narrow  portion  ol  the  cam  1, 
so  tiiat  the  margins  of  the  narrow  tube  are  set  in  vibration.  (Ihe  nasal  cavity  is  shut  olf.) 

4 Eesonants  (also  called  nasals  or  semi-vowels).  The  nasal  cavity  is  completely  free,  "I'lle 
tlm  vocal  eanal  is  completely  closed  in  the  front  part  of  the  oral  chaimcl.  According  to  the 
position  of  the  obstruction  in  the  oral  cavity,  the  air  iii  a larger  or  smallei  poition  of  the  iiioutl 
is  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibration. 
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AVc  may  also  classify  them  acconlinj^'  to  the  in  ichick  theij  are  produced 

— the  “ articulation  positions  ” of  llriicke.  These  are  : — 

.V.  Between  both  lips;  B,  between  the  tongue  and  the  hard  palate;  C,  between 
the  tongue  and  the  soft  palate;  .1’),  between  the  true  vocal  cords. 

.1.  Consonants  of  the  First  Articulation  Position. 

1.  Explosive  Labials. — b,  the  voice  is  sounded  before  the  slight  explosion  occurs;  p,  the 
voice  is  sounded  after  the  mucli  stronger  explosion  has  taken  place  {Kevqyelcn).  [The  former 
is  spoken  of  ns  “ voiced  ” and  the  latter  as  “ breathed.”] 

•>.  Aspirate  Labials. — f,  between  the  upper  incisor  teeth  and  the  lower  lip  (labiodental).  It 
is  absent  in  all  true  Slavic  words  {Parldnc.) ; v,  between  both  lips  (labial)  ; w is  formed  when 
the  mouth  is  in  the  position  for  f.  but  instead  of  merely  forcing  in  the  air,  the  voice  is  sounded 
at  the  same  time.  Keally  there  are  two  dilferent  w — one  corresponding  to  the  labial  f,  as  in 
wiirde,  and  the  labiodental,  c.g.,  quelle  {Briicl'c). 

3.  Vibrative  Labials. — The  burring  sound,  emitted  by  grooms,  but  not  used  in  civilised 
language. 

4.  Kesonant  Labials. — m is  formed  essentially  by  sounding  the  voice  whereby  the  air  in  the 
mouth  and  nose  is  thrown  into  sympathetic  vibration  [“voiced  ”]. 

D.  Consonants  of  the  Second  Articulation  Position. 

1.  The  explosives,  when  enunciated  sharply  and  without  the  voice,  are  T hard  (also  dt  and 
th)  ; when  they  are  feeble  and  produced  along  with  simultaneous  laryngeal  sounds  (voice),  we 
have  D soft. 

2.  The  aspirates  embrace  S,  including  s sharp,  written  s s or  s z,  which  is  produced  without 
a,ny  audible  laryngeal  vibration  ; or  soft,  which  requires  the  voice.  Then,  also,  there'are  modi- 
fications according  to  the  position  where  the  noises  are  jiroduced.  The  sharp  aspirates  include 
Sell,  and  the  hard  English  Th  ; to  tlie  soft  belong  the  French  J soft,  and  the  English  Th  soft. 
L,  which  occurs  in  many  modifications,  appears  here,  c.g.,  the  L soft  of  the  Fi'ench.  L may  be 
sounded  soft  with  the  voice,  or  sharp  without  it. 

3.  The  vibrative,  or  R,  which  is  generally  voiced,  but  it  can  be  formed  without  the  larynx. 

The  resonants  are  N-sounds,  which  also  occur  in  several  modifications. 

C.  Consonants  of  the  Third  Articulation  Position. 

1.  The  explosives  are  the  K-sounds,  which  arc  hard  and  breathed  and  not  voiced  ; G-souiids, 
which  are  voiced. 

2.  The  aspirates,  when  hard  and  breathed  but  not  voiced,  the  Ch,  and  when  sounded  softly 
and  not  voiced,  J is  formed. 

3.  The  vibrative  is  the  palatal  R,  which  is  produced  by  l ibration  of  the  uvula  {Briklce). 

4.  The  resonant  is  the  palatal  N. 

D.  Consonants  of  the  Fourth  Articulation  Position. 

1.  An  explosive  sound  does  not  occur  when  the  glottis  is  forced  open,  if  a vowel  is  loudly 
sounded  with  the  glottis  previously  closed.  If  this  occurs  during  whispering,  a feeble  short 
noise,  due  to  the  sudden  opening  of  the  glottis,  may  be  heard. 

2.  The  aspirates  of  the  glottis  are  the  H-.sounds,  which  are  produced  when  the  glottis  is 
moderately  wide. 

3.  A glottis-vibi'ative  occurs  in  the  so-called  laryngeal  R of  lower  Saxon  {Brikl'c). 

4.  A laryngeal  resonant  cannot  exisr. 

The  combination  of  dilferent  consonants  is  accomplished  by  the  successive,  movements  neces- 
sary for  each  being  rapidly  executed.  Compound  consonants,  however,  are  such  as  are  formed 
when  the  oral  jiarts  are  adjusted  simultaneou.sly  for  two  different  con.sonants,  so  that  a mixed 
sound  is  formed  from  two.  Examples:  Sch— tsch,  tz,  ts — Ps  (>(/) — Ks  (XE). 

319.  PATHOLOGICAL  VARIATIONS  OF  VOICE  AND  SPEECH.— Aphonia.— Paralysis  of 
the  motor  nerves  (vagus)  of  the  larynx  by  injury,  or  the  pressure  of  tumours,  causes  aphonia  or 
loss  of  voice  {Galen).  In  aneurism  of  the  aortic  arch,  the  left  recurrent  nerve  may  be  paralysed. 
1pm  pre.ssure.  The  laryngeal  nerves  may  be  temporarily  ])aralysed  by  rheumatism,  over-exer- 
tion and  hy.stcria,  or  by  serous  elfusions  into  the  laryngeal  mu.scles.  If  the  tensors  are  ])aralysed, 
monotonia  is  the  chief  result ; the  disturbances  of  respiration  in  paralysis  of  the  larynx  are 
inqrortant.  As  long  as  the  respiration  is  tranquil,  there  may  be  no  disturbance,  but  as  soon  as 
increased  respiration  occurs,  great  dy.sinuea  sets  in,  owing  to  the  inability  of  the  glottis  to 
dilate. 

II  only  one  vocal  cord  is  paralj’sed,  the  voice  becomes  impure  and  falsclto-likc,  while  we  may 
feel  Irom  without  that  there  is  less  vibration  on  the  jtai'alysed  side  {Gcrhardt).  Sometimes 
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tlie  vocal  cords  arc  only  so  far  paralysed  that  they  do  not  move  during  phonation,  hut  do  so 
duriii"  Ibrcoil  rcsiuration  and  during  coughing  (phonetic  paralysis;.  ^ 

Diphthongia.— Incomplete  unilateral  paralysis  of  the  recurrent  nerve  is  sometinies  lollowed 
by  a double  tone,  owing  to  the  uneiiual  tension  of  the  two  vocal  cords.  Accoidiiit,  to  lurck 
and  Schiiitzler,  however,  the  double  tone  occurs  when  the  two  vocal  cords  touch  ^ pait 

of  their  course  (c.r/.,  from  the  presence  of  a tuinour,  lig.  44o),  so  that  the  glottis  is  divided  into 

two  unequal  portions,  eacdi  of  which  produces  its  own  sound.  livnpsa  nf 

Hoai-seness  is  caused  by  mucus  upon  the  vocal  cords,  by  roughness  suellin,,,  01  haxness  of 

the  cords  If  while  sneahing,  the  cords  are  approximated,  and  suddenly  touch  each  otliei, 

tue  coicis.  it,  Mime  sil  -speech  is  broken,”  owing  to  the  formation  ol  nodal 

points  (§  352).  Disease  of  the  pharynx,  na.so-pharyngeal 
cavity,  and  uvula  may  produce  a change  in  the  voice  re flexly. 

Paralysis  of  the  soft  palate  (as  well  as  congenital  per- 
foration or  cleft  palate)  causes  a nctsal  timhre  of  all  vowels; 
the  former  renders  difficult  the  normal  formation  of  con- 
sonants of  the  third  articulation  position  ; resonance  is 
imperfect,  while  the  explosives  are  weak,  owing  to  the 
escape  of  the  air  through  the  nose.  ^ 

Paralysis  of  the  tongue  weakens  I ; E and  A (iE)  are 
less  easily  pronounced,  while  the  formation  of  consonants 
of  the  second  and  third  articulation  position  is  attected. 
The  term  aphthongia  is  apiilied  to  a condition  in  which 
every  attempt  to  speak  is  folloived  by  spasmodic  movements 
of  the  tongue  {Flciiry). 


Tumours  on  the  vocal  cords  causing 
double  tone  from  the  larynx. 


In  paralysis  of  the  lips  (facial  nerve),  and  hr  hare-lip,  regard  must  be  had  to  the  form atmn 
consonants  of  the  first  articulation  position.  When  the  nose  is  closed,  the  speech  lias  a 

The  normal  formation  of  resonaiits  is  of  course  at  an  end.  Alter  excision 


of  

otX  im  I'cecl,  enclosed  in  a tube,  and  acting  like  an  artificial  larynx,  is  inti'oduced 

between  the  trachea  and  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  {Cr:erny).  _ ■ i 

^ Stammering  is  a disturbance  of  the  formation  of  sounds.  [Stammering 
Hniied  smsinodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm,  just  as  hiccough  is  (§  120),  and,  theietoie,  it  is 
e s«  hi  rrsnasi“  As  spe°ech  depends  upon  the  expiratory  blast,  the  spasm 

liSr  It  brought  .V.t  b,  m»tol  ..Oiteibon,  •»  “J*"' 

Hence,  the  treatment  of  stammering  is  to  regulate  respiiat  ons  Iii  wine 

defective  speech  due  to  inability  to  form  the  proper  sounds,  the  bicathin„  is  noimal.J 

fiOMPAKATIVE— HISTOEIC A L.— Speech  may  be  classified  with  the  “expression  of 
thfLS”  (™t).  Psychical  excitement  causes  in  man  characteristic  ^jovements,  in 

produce  characteristic  reflex  movements,  Mhichmay  be  used  ig  or  unpleasant 

c.(j.,  stroking  or  jiainful  stimulation  of  the  skin,  movements  _aftei  smel  „ 1 of^obiects 

o/ciisagreeable  odours,  the  action  of  sound  and  light,  and  the  Percept  01  of  all  ^nuls  of  0^^ 

The  expression  of  the  emotions  occurs  111  its  simplest  form  sounds  by  the 

means  of  signs  or  pantomime  or  mimicry.  Another  means  is  the  thunder, 

organ  of  speech,  constituting  onomatopoesy,  cjj.,  the  hissing  ’ denendent  upon 

the  tumult  of  a storm,  ivhistling,  &c.  The  expression  of  speech  is,  of  coiiise,  clepenuenr  1 

the  process  of  ideation  and  ]ierception.  intorpstiiitr  Some  languages 

The  occurrence  of  different  soicnds  in  different  hinguage.sms  > laryimeal  sounds  arc 

(c.m,  of  the  Hiiroms)  have  no  labials;  m some  South  Sea  . ^-imiants  in  Sanscrit  ; 

spoken  ; / is  absent  in  Sanscrit  and  Eiiiiush  ; the  short  c,  0,  and  sibilants 

d ill  Chinese  and  Mexican  ; s,  in  many  Polynesian  languages  1,  in  ^''lucse.Jic. 

’ Vkce  in  Animals. -Animals,  more  especially  the  liighcr  forms,  ®X  ,he  SeTtW 
mr  Inr.iil  and  Other  gestures  The  vocal  organs  of  mammals  are  essentially  the  same  as  uiose 
o “ occur  urthe  orang-outang  nnuidri  , 

moXys,  in  the  form  of  large  cheek  pouches,  which  can  be  inflated  with  air,  and  open  lietMCcn 
"’S^hiufaS'ulr^  a lower  Wynx  imlSlis^ieftm.e^lni: 

Sf’dngrbLd^ 

Sm  Ss  ^v: 
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some  adults  owing  to  changes  in  the  larj’nx'.  Tlie  snakes  liave  no  special  vocal  organs,  but  by 
forcing  out  air  from  their  ca))aoious  lung,  they  make  a peculiar  hissing  sound,  which  in  some 
species  is  loud.  Amongst  amphibians,  the  frog  has  a larynx  provided  with  muscles.  The 
sound  emitted  without  any  muscular  action  is  a deep  intermittent  tone,  while  more  forcible 
expiration,  with  contraction  of  the  laryngeal  constrictors,  causes  a clearer  continuous  sound. 
The  male,  in  Rana  esculenta,  has  at  each  side  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth  a sound-bag,  which 
can  be  inllatcd  with  air  and  acts  as  a resonance  chamber.  The  “croaking”  of  the  male  frog  is 
quite  characteristic.  In  Pipa,  tlic  larynx  is  provided  wdth  tw'o  cartilaginous  rods,  which  are 
thrown  into  vibration  by  the  blast  of  air,  and  act  like  vibrating  rods  or  the  limbs  of  a tuning- 
fork.  Some  fishes  emit  sounds,  either  by  rubbing  together  the  upper  and  lower  pharyngeal 
bones,  or  by  the  expulsion  of  air  from  the  swimming  bladder,  mouth,  or  anus. 

Some  insects  cause  sounds  partly  by  forcing  the  expired  air  through  their  stigmata  provided 
with  muscular  reeds,  which  are  thus  thrown  into  vibration  (bees  and  many  diptera).  The 
wings,  owing  to  the  i\apid  contraction  of  their  muscles,  may  also  cause  sounds  (flies,  cockroach, 
bees).  The  Sphinx  atropos  (death-head  moth)  forces  air  from  its  sucking  stomach.  In  others, 
sounds  are  produced  by  rubbing  their  legs  on  the  Aving-cases  (Acridium),  or  the  wing-cases  on 
each  other  (Gryllus,  locust),  or  on  the  thorax  (Cerambyx),  on  the  leg  (Geotrupes),  on  the  abdomen 
or  the  margin  of  the  Aving  (Necrophorus).  In  Cicadacice,  membranes  are  pulled  upon  by 
muscles,  and  are  thus  caused  to  vibrate.  Friction  sounds  are  produced  between  the  cephalo- 
thorax  and  the  abdomen  in  some  spiders  (Theridium),  and  in  some  crabs  (Palinurus).  Some 
raollusca  (Pecten)  emit  a sound  on  separating  their  shells. 

Historical. — The  Hippocratic  School  Avas  aAvare  of  the  fact  that  division  of  the  trachea 
abolished  the  voice,  and  that  the  epiglottis  prevented  the  entrance  of  food  into'  the  larynx. 
Aristotle  made  numerous  observations  on  the  voice  of  animals.  The  true  cause  of  the  voice 
eseaped  him  as  AA-ell  as  Galen.  Galen  observed  complete  loss  of  voice  after  double  pneumo- 
thorax, after  section  of  the  intercostal  muscles  or  their  nerves,  as  Avell  as  after  destractiou  of 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  although  the  dia])hragm  still  contracted.  He  gave  the  cartilages 
of  the  laiynx  the  names  that  still  distinguish  them  ; he  kneAV  some  of  the  laryngeal  muscles, 
and  asserted  that  voice  AA-as  produced  only  AA'lien  the  glottis  Avas  narrowed.  He  compared  the 
larynx  to  a flute.  The  Aveakening  of  the  voice,  in  feeble  conditions,  especially  after  loss  of 
blood,  Avas  known  to  the  ancients.  Dodart  (1700)  Avas  the  first  to  explain  voice  as  due  to  the 
A-ibration  of  the  vocal  cords  by  the  air  passing  between  them. 

The  2iroduction  of  vocal  sounds  attracted  much  attention  amongst  the  ancient  Asiatics  and 
Arabians — less  amongst  the  Greeks.  Pietro  Ponce  (+  l.'i84)  AA'as  the  first  to  advocate  instruction 
in  the  art  of  speaking  in  cases  of  dumbness.  Bacon  (1638)  studied  the  shape  of  the  mouth  for 
the  pronunciation  of  the  various  sounds.  Kratzenstein  (1781 ) made  an  artificial  ap^Aaratus  for 
the  production  of  vowel  sounds,  by  ^ilacing  resonators  of  various  forms  over  vibrating  reeds. 
Von  Kempelen  (1769  to  1791)  constructed  the  first  speaking-machine.  Rob.  Willis  (1828) 
found  that  an  elastic  vibrating  spring  gives  the  vowels  in  the  series — U,  0,  A,  E,  I— according 
to  the  depth  or  lieight  of  its  tone  ; further,  that  by  lengthening  or  shortening  an  artificial 
resonator  on  an  artificial  vocal  ajiparatus,  the  voAvels  may  be  obtained  in  the  same  series.  The 
iieAvest  and  most  Important  investigations  on  speech  are  by  Wheatstone,  v.  Helmholtz,  Donders, 
Briieke,  &c.,  and  are  mentioned  in  the  context.  Hensen  siAcceeded  in  shoAving  exactly  the 
pitch  of  vocal  tone,  thus  : — The  tone  is  sung  against  a Konig’s  capsule  Avith  a gas  flame. 
Opposite  the  flame  is  ^daced  a tuning-fork  vibrating  horizontally,  and  in  front  of  one  of  its 
limbs  is  a mirror,  in  Avhich  the  image  of  the  flame  is  reflected.  When  the  vocal  tone  is  of  the 
same  number  of  Aubrations  as  the  tuning-fork,  the  flame  in  the  mirror  shoAA's  one  elevation,  if 
double,  i.e.,  tlie  octave,  2,  and  Avith  the  double  octave,  4 elevations. 
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321.  STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  NEEVE  ELEMENTS. — Tire  nervous  elements 

present  two  distinct  forms  : — 


I. 


Nerve-Fibres. 


N on-meduUated. 
Medullated. 


II.  Nerve-Cells. 


I Of  various  forms 
\ and  functions. 


An  aggregation  of  nerve-cells  constitutes  a nerve-ganglion.  The  fibres  represent 
a conducting  apparatus,  and  serve  to  place  the  central  nervous  organs  in  connection 
with  peripheral  end-organs.  The  nerve-cells,  however,  besides  transmitting 
impulses,  act  as  physiological  centres  for  automatic  or  reflex  movements,  and  also 
for  the  sensory,  perceptive,  trophic,  and  secretory  functions. 

1.  (1)  The  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  occur  chiefly  in  the  sympathetic  nervous 
system,  although  tli^y  are  not  confined  to  it ; hence  they  are  sometimes  called 
sympathetic  nerve-fibres.  They  occi;r  in  several  forms  ; — 

1.  Primitive  Fibrils. — The  simplest  form  of  nerve-fibre,  which  is  visible  with  a 

magnifying  power  of  500  to  800  diameters  linear,  consists  of  primitive  nerve- 
fibrils.  They  are  very  delicate  fibres  (fig.  446,  1),  often  with  small  varicose 
swellings  here  and  there  in  their  course,  which,  however,  are  due  to  changes  post- 
mortem. They  are  stamed  of  a brown  or  purplish  colour  by  the  gold-chloride 
method,  and  they  occur  wheii  a nerve-fibre  is  near  its  termination,  being  formed 
by  the  splitting  up  of  the  axis-cylinder  of  the  nerve-fibre,  e.g.,  in  the  terminations 
of  the  corneal  nerves,  the  optic  nerve-layer  in  the  retina,  the  terminations  of  the 
olfactory  fibres,  and  in  a plexiform  arrangement  in  non-striped  muscle  (p.  572). 
Similar  fine  fibrils  occur  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  and  in 
the  finely  divided  processes  of  nerve-cells.  n ■ 

2.  Naked  or  simple  axial  cylinders  (fig.  446,  2),  ivhich  represent  buncUcs  of 
primitive  fibrils  held  together  liy  a slightly  gramdar  cement,  so  that  they  exhibit  i ery 
delicate  longitudinal  striation  with  fine  granules  scattered  in  their  course.  The 
best  example  is  the  axial  cylinder  process  of  nerve-cells  (fig.^  446,  I,  z).  [The 
thickness  of  the  axis-cylinder  depends  upon  the  number  of  fibrils  entering  into  its 
composition.] 

3.  Axis-cylinders  surrounded  with  ScliwamTs  sheath,  or  Eemak  s fibres  (3'8 
to  6 -8  (abroad),  the  latter  name  being  given  to  them  from  their  discoverer  (fig. 
446,  3).  [These  fibres  are  also  called  pale  or  non-medullated,  and  from  their 
abundance  in  the  sympathetic  nervous  system,  syinpathetic.]  Tliey  consist  of  a 
sheath,  corresponding  to  Schwann’s  sheath  [neurilemma,  or  primitive  sheath, 
which  encloses  an  axial  cylinder ; while  lying  here  and  there  under  the  sheath, 
and  between  it  and  the  axial  cylinder  are  nerve-corpuscles.  These  fibres  are 
always  fibrillated  longitudinally.]  The  sheath  is  delicate,  structureless,  and  clastic. 
Dilute  acids  clear  the  fibres  without  causing  them  to  swell  up,  while  gold  chloride 
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makes  them  brownish-red.  Tliey  are  widely  distributed  in  the  sympathetic;  nerves 
[e.(j.,  splenic],  and  in  the  branches  of  the  olfactory  nerves.  All  nerves  in  the 
ernbryo,  as  well  as  the  nerves  of  many  invertebrata,  are  of  this  kind.  [According  to 
Kanvicr,  these  fibres  do  not  possess  a sheath,  but  the  nuclei  are  merely  applied 
to  tlu'  surface,  or  slightly  embedded  in  the  superficial  parts  of  the  fibre,  so  that 


Fig.  446. 

1,  I’riiiiitive  fibrillce  ; 2,  axis-cylinder;  3,  Remak’s  fibres;  4,  inedullated  varicose  fibre;  5,  6, 
inedullated  fibre,  with  Schwann’s  sheath  ; c,  neurileninia  ; t,  t,  Ranvier’s  nodes ; h,  white 
substance  of  Schwann  ; cl,  cells  of  the  endoneurinni ; a,  axis-cylinder  ; 0:,  myelin  drops  ; 
7,  transverse  section  of  nerve-fibres  ; 8,  nerve-fibre  acted  on  with  silver  nitrate  and  show- 
ing Frommann’s  lines.  1,  multipolar  nerve-cell  from  the  spinal  cord  ; x,  axial  cylinder 
proeess  ; y,  protoplasmic  processes  — to  the  right  of  it  a bipolar  cell.  II,  peripheral 
ganglionic  cell,  with  a connective-tissue  capsule.  Ill,  ganglionic  cell,  with  0,  a spiral, 
and  n,  straight  process  ; m,  sheath. 

tliey  belong  to  the  fibre  itself.  These  fibres  also  branch  and  form  an  anastomosing 
network  in  the  course  of  a nerve  (fig.  447).  This  the  medullated  fibres  never  do. 
These  fibres,  when  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate,  never  show  any  crosses.  The 
branched  forms  occur  in  the  ordinary  nerves  of  distribution,  and  they  are  numerous 
in  the  vagus,  but  tbe  olfactory  nerves  have  a distinct  sheath  ivliich  is  nucleated.] 
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Primitive 

Shentli. 


(2)  Medullated  fibres  occur  also  in  several  forms  : — 

4.  Axis-cylinders,  or  nerve-fibrils,  covered  only  by  a medullary  sheath,  or 
white  substance  of  Schwami,  are  met  with  in  the  white 
and  grey  matter  of  the  central  nervous  system,  in  the  ojjtic 
and  auditory  nerves.  These  mcilullaUil  nerve-fibres,  without 
(ini/  neiirilemmci,  often  show  after  death  varicose  swellings 
in  their  course  [due  to  the  accumulation  of  fluid  between 
the  medulla  of  myelin  and  the  axis-cylinder].  Hence  they 
are  called  varicose  fibres.  [The  varicose  appearance  is 
easily  produced  by  squeezing  a small  piece  of  the  white 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  between  a slide  and  a cover-glass. 

These  fibres  form  the  white  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain,  and  it 
was  formerly  stated  that  nitrate  of 
silver  did  not  reveal  any  crosses,  and 
that  there  are  no  nodes  of  Eanvier, 

Kecent  researches,  however,  have 
shown  that  these  fibres  of  the  cord 
arc  provided  with  Kanvier’s  nodes 
and  also  with  incisures.  "When  acted 
upon  by  coagulating  reagents,  e.g., 
chromic  acid,  the  medullary  sheath 
appears  laminated,  so  that  on  trans- 
verse section,  when  the  axis-cylinder 
is  stained,  it  is  surrounded  by  con- 
centric circles  (fig.  447). 

6.  Medullated  Nerve-Fibres  with 
Schwann’s  Sheath  (fig.  446,  5,  6). 

— These  are  the  inost  complex  nerve- 
fibres,  and’  are  10  to  22  6 ^ C i *-  o o o 
to  inch]  broad.  They  are  most 
numerous  in,  and  in  fact  they  make 
up  the  great  mass  of,  the  cerebro- 
spinal nerves,  although  they  are  also 
present  in  the  sympathetic  nerves. 


Xerve- 
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Fig.  447. 


Fig.  448. 


Fi".  447. — Tran.svei’se  section  of  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  spinal  eord,  the  axis-cylinders  like  dots 
° surrounded  by  a clear  space  (myelin).  Fig.  448.— Reniak’s  fibre  from  o f o„. 

h,  fibrils  ; n,  nucleus  ; p,  protoplasm  surrounding  it.  Fig.  449.— Scheme  of  a medullat 
nerve-fibre  of  a rabbit  acted  on  by  osmic  acid  ; the  incisures  are  omitted,  x 4UU. 

[When  examined  in  the  fresh  and  living  eondition  in  situ,  they  appear  refractive 
and  homogeneous  {Rmvier,  Stirling) ) but  if  aeted  upon  by  reagents,  they  are  not 
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only  refractive,  but  exliibit  a double  contour,  the  margin, s being  dark  and  well 
defined.]  Each  fibre  con-sists  of — 

[1.  Schwann’s  sheath,  neurilemma,  or  primitive  sheath  ; 

2.  White  substance  of  Schwann,  medullary  sheath,  or  myelin  ; 

3.  Axis-cylinder  composed  of  fibrils  and  surrounded  by  a sheath  called  the 

axilemma ; 

4.  Nerve-corpuscles.] 

A.  The  axis-cylinder,  which  occupies  to  4 of  the  breadth  of  the  fibre,  is  the 
e.ssential  part  of  the  nerve,  and  lies  in  the  centre  of  the  fibre  like  the  wick  in  the 
centre  of  a candle  (fig.  44 G,  6,  a).  Its  msual  shape  is  cylindrical,  but  sometimes  it 
is  flattened  or  placed  eccentrically — [this  is  most  probably  due  to  the  hardening 
process  employed].  It  is  composed  of  fibrils  [united  by  cement  or  stroma ; they 
become  more  obvious  near  the  terminations  of  the  nerve,  or  after  the  action  of 
reagents,  which  sometimes  cause  the  fibrils  to  appear  beaded.  It  is  quite  trans- 
parent, and  stains  deeply  with  carmine  or  logwood],  Avhile  during  life  its  consistence 
is  semi-fluid.  According  to  Kupffer,  a fluid — “neuro-plasma” — lies  between  the 
fibrils  [vdiile,  according  to  other  observers,  the  whole  cjdinder  is  enclosed  in  an 
elastic  sheath  peculiar  to  itself  and  composed  of  neuro-keratin.  This  .sheath  is 
called  by  Kiihne,  the  axilemma.  Each  axi.s-cylinder  is  an  enormously  long 
i:)rocess  of  a ganglionic  cell].  Chloroform  and  collodion  render  it  visible,  Avhile  it 
is  most  easily  isolated  as  a solid  rod  by  the  action  of  nitric  acid  with  excess  of 
2)otassium  chlorate. 

Frommann’s  Lines. — When  acted  on  by  silver  nitrate,  Frommann  observed 
transverse  markings  on  the  axis-cylinder,  but  their  significance  is  unknown  (fig. 
446,  8).  [These  markings  coiisist  of  alternate  darker  and  lighter  narrow  transverse 
bars  on  the  axis-cylinder,  and  are  seen  Avhen  a nerve  is  steeped  for  a long  time  in 
silver  nitrate.  They  are  readily  made  visible  in  this  way  in  the  nerve-fibres  of 
the  spinal  cord,  and,  indeed,  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cord.] 

B.  The  white  substance  of  Schwaim,  medullary  sheath  or  myelin,  surrounds 
the  axis-cylinder,  like  an  insulating  medium  around  a telegraph  wire.  In  the 
])erfectly  fresh  condition  it  is  quite  homogeneous,  highly  glistening,  bright,  and 
refractive  ; its  consistence  is  semi-fluid,  so  that  it  oozes  out  of  the  cut  ends  of  the 
fibres  in  siflierical  drojis  (fig.  446,  x),  [myelin  drops,  which  arc  always  marked  by 
concentric  lines,  arc  highly  refractive,  and  best  seen  Avhen  a fresh  nerve  is  teased  in 
salt  solution].  After  death,  or  after  the  action  of  reagents,  it  shrinks  slightly  from 
the  sheath,  so  that  the  fibres  have  a double  contour,  Avhile  the  substance  itself 
breaks  up  into  smaller  or  larger  droplets,  due  not  to  coagulation  (Pertil:),  but,  accord- 
ing to  Toldt,  to  a jn’oeess  like  emulsification,  the  drops  pressing  against  each  other. 
Thus,  the  fibre  is  broken  up  into  masses,  so  that  it  has  a characteristic  appearance 
(fig.  446,  6).  It  contains  a large  amount  of  cevehrin  and  lecithin,  which  swell  iqr 
to  form  myelin-like  forms  in  warm  water.  It  also  contains  fatty  matter,  so  that 
these  fibres  arc  blackened  by  o.smic  acid,  [while  boiling  ether  extracts  cholesterin 
from  them].  Chloroform,  ether,  and  benzin,  by  dissolving  the  fatty  and  some 
other  constituents  of  the  fibres,  make  them  very  transparent.  [Some  observers  do- 
sci-ibe  a fluid  lying  between  the  medulla  and  the  axi.s-cylindcr.J 

C.  The  Sheath  of  Schwami,  or  the  neurilemma,  lies  immediately  outside  of 
and  invests  the  white  .sheath  (fig.  446,  6,  c),  and  is  a delicate  structureless  mem- 
brane, comiiarable  to  the  sarcolemma  of  a muscidar  fibre. 

D.  Nerve-Corpuscles. — At  fairly  wide  intervals  under  the  neurilemma,  and 
lying  in  de])ressioiis  between  it  and  the  medullary  sheatb,  arc  the  nucleated  nerve- 
corpuscles,  which  are  readily  stained  by  ])igments  (fig.  449).  [They  may  bo  com- 
jjared  to  the  muscle-corpu.scles,  the  nuclei  being  surrounded  by  a small  amount  of 
2U’oto[)lasm  which  sometimes  contains  j)igment.  They  are  not  so  numerous  as  in 
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muscle.]  [Adamkiewicz  describes  ncvve-corpusclcs,  or  “demilunes”  under  the 
neurilemma,  quite  distinct  from  the  ordinary  ncrve-corimscles.  They  arc  stained 
yellow  by  salfranin,  while  the  ordinary  nervc-coi’]mscles 
are  stained  by  methyl-anilin.] 

Eanvier’s  Nodes  or  Constrictions. — The  neurilemma 
forms  in  broad  fibres  at  longer,  and  in  narrower  ones 
at  shorter  intervals,  the  nodes  or  constrictions  of 
Eanvier  (fig.  446,  6,  f,  f ; fig.  449;  fig.  450, /s).  They 
are  constrictions  which  occur  at  regular  intervals  along 
a nerve-fibre  ; at  them  the  white  substance  of  Scliwann 
is  interrupted,  so  that  the  .sheath  of  Schwann  lies  upon 
the  axis-cylinder  [or  its  elastic  sheath]  at  the  nodes. 

The  part  of  the  nerve  lying  between  any  two  nodes  is 
called  an  interainmlar  or  inter-nodal  segment,  and 
each  such  segment  contains  one  or  more  nnclei,  so  that 
some  observers  look  upon  the  whole  segment  as  erpiiva- 
lent  to  one  cell. 

The  fmaction  of  the  nodes  seems  to  be  to  permit  the 
diffusion  of  plasma  through  the  outer  .sheath  into  the 
axis-cylinder,  Avhile  the  decomposition- 
products  are  similarlj'^  given  off.  [A 
colouring  - matter  like  picro  - carmine 
diffuses  into  the  fibre  only  at  the  nodes, 
and  stains  the  axis-cylinder  red,  although 
it  does  not  diffuse  readily  through  the 
white  substance  of  Schwann.] 

Incisures  (of  Schmidt  and  Lanter- 
mann). — Each  interannular  segment  in 
a stretched  nerve  shows,  running  across 
the  white  substance,  a number  of  oblique 
lines,  which  are  called  incism’es  (figs. 

450,  451).  They  indicate  that  the  seg- 
ment is  built  up  of  a series  of  conical 
sections,  each  of  which  is  bevelled  at 
its  ends,  and  the  bevels  are  arranged  in 
an  imbricate  manner,  the  one  over  the 


other,  while  the  slight  interval  between 
them  appears  as  an  incisure.  Each 
.such  section  of  the  white  matter  is 
called  a cylinder  cone  {Kuhnt). 

N euro-Ker atin  Sheath.  — Accord  i n g 
to  Ewald  and  Kiihne,  the  axis-cylinder, 
51  e d u 1 1 a t e d as  well  as  the  white  substance  of 
Schwann,  is  covered  with  an  exces- 
sively delicate  .sheath,  consisting  of 
Raiivier’s  node]  neuro-lmratin,  and  the  two  sheaths  are 
sch,  Schwann's  connected  by  numerous  transver.se  and 
oblique  fibrils,  which  permeate  flic 


nerve  - fibres 
blackened  by 
osinic  acid,  fs, 


.sheatli. 


Fig.  451. 

5Iedullatcd  iierve-librcs  (with 
osinic  acid),  a,  axis-cylinder; 
s,  sheath  of  Schwann  ; n, 
nucleus  ; granular  sub- 
stance at  the  ]ioles  of  the 
nucleus  ; r,  r,  Ranvicr’s 
nodes  where  the  medullary 
sheath  is  interrupted  and 
the  axis-cylinder  appears  ; 
/,  i,  incisures  of  Sehinidt. 


white  .substance.  [The  myelin  seems  to  lie  in  the  interstices  of  this  meshwork.] 
[Eod-Like  Structm-es  in  Myelin. — If  a nerve  be  hardened  in  ammonium  chromate 
(or  picric  acid),  DPCarthy  has  shown  that  the  myelin  exhibits  rod-like  structures 
radiating  from  the  axis-cylinder  outwards,  which  are  stained  with  logwood  and 
carmine.  Tire  rods  are  probably  not  distinct  from  eacli  other,  but  are  perhaps  part 
of  the  neuro-keratin  network  already  described.  | 
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Action  of  Nitrate  of  Silver. — heu  a sinall  nerve,  e.^.,  tlic  intercostal  norvtj 


of  a mouse,  is  acted  on  l)y  silver  nitrate,  it  is  seen  to  be  covered  by  an  endothelial 
sheath  composed  of  flattened  endothelial  cells  (fig.  452),  while  the  nerve-fibres 
themselves  exhibit  crosses  along  their  course. 

These  crosses  arc  due  to  the  penetration  of  the 
silver  solution  at-  tlie  nodes,  'where  it  stains  the 
cement-substance  and  also  part  of  the  axis-cylinder, 
so  that  the  latter  sometimes  exhibits  transverse 
marking's  called  Frommann’s  lines  (fig.  446,  8).] 

[Ne'w  Methods. — Much  progress  has  recently 
been  made  in  tracing  the  course  of  medullated 
nerve-fibres  by  the  action  of  new  staining  reagents  ; 
thus  acid  fuchsin  stains  tlie  myelin  deeply,  leaving 
the  other  parts  unstained ; at  least,  it  can  be  so 
manipulated  as  to  yield  this  result.  Weigert’s 
Method  and  its  modifications  have  yielded  most 
important  results,  and  proved  that  medullated 
nerve-filjres  exist  in  many  parts  of  the  central 
nervous  system  where  they  cannot  be  seen  in  the 
ordinary  wa^".  The  nerve-tissue  is  hardened  in  a 
solution  of  a chromium  salt,  and  placed  in  a lialf- 
saturated  solution  of  cupric  acetate ; it  is  then 
stained  with  logwood,  and  afterwards  the  elements 
are  differentiated  by  steeping  the  sections  in  a solu- 
tion of  ferricyanide  of  potash  and  borax.  The 
myelin  is  coloured  a logwood  tint.] 


Fiv.  452. 


Ill  the  spinal  nerves,  those  fibres  are  thickest  which  have 
iie  longest  course  be'"  " - . . 

{Schioalbe),  while  those 


Intercostal  nerve  of  a mouse  (single 
fasciculus  of  nerve-fibres)  stained 
with  silver  nitrate.  Endothelial 
sheath  stained,  and  some  nodes 
of  Ranvier  indicated  by  crosses. 


the  longest  course  before  they  reach  their  end-organ 

largest  which  send  out  the  longest  nerve-fibres 


ganglion-cells 


are 


Fig.  453. 

Tians.  section  of  a nerve  (median),  cj},  epineuriuin  ; perineuriuin;  ccl,  endonouriuin. 

Piend).  [Gaskell  finds  that  the  longest  nerves  arc  not  necessarily  the  thickest,  for  the 
sccral  neives  in  the  vagus  arc  small  nerves,  and  yet  run  a very  long  course.] 
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Division  of  Nerves. — Medullated  nevve-libves  run  iii  tlic  uervc-truiiks  without 
dividing  5 but  when  they  approach  their  termination  they  often  divide  dichotoinou.sly 
[at  a nodel,  giving  rise  to  two  similar  fibres,  but  there  may  be  several  branches  at 
a node  (fig.  454,  t).  [The  divisions  are  numerous  in  motor  nerves  to  striped 
muscles.]  °In  the  electrical  nerves  of  the  malapterurus  and  gymnotus,  there  is  a 
<^reat  accumulation  of  Schwann’s  sheaths  round  a nerv^c,  so  that  a nerve-fibie  is  as 
thick  as  a sewing-needle.  Such  a fibre,  when  it  divides,  breaks  up  into  a bundle 

of  smaller  fibres.  • t j. 

[Nerve-Sheaths. — A nerve-trunk  consists  of  bundles,  or  lascicuh,  of  nerve- 

fibres.  The  bundles  are  held  together  by  a common  connective-tissue  sheath  (fig. 
453,  q]),  the  epineiu'ium  [sometimes  called  the  perineurium  externum,  general 
perineurium,  or  in  the  older  writers  neurilemma],  which  contains  the  larger  blood- 
vessels, lymphatics,  and  sometimes  fat  and  plasma  cells.  Each  Inmdle  is  sur- 
rounded with  its  own  sheath  or  perineurium  (jje),  which  consists  of  lamellated 
connective-tissue  disposed  circularly,  and  between  the  lamellee  are  Ijanph-spaces 
lined  by  flattened  endothelial  plates.  These  lymph-spaces  may  be  injected  from 
and  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  (Aey  a7id  Retzius').^  The  nerve-fibres  within 
any  bundle  are  held  together  by  delicate  connective-tissue,  which  penetrates 
between  the  adjoining  fibres,  constituting  the  endoneuriiun  (ed).  It  consists  of 
delicate  fibres  with  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles  (fig.  446,  6,  d),  and  in  it 
he  the  capillaries,  which  are  not  very  numerous,  and  are  arranged  to  form  elongated 
open  meshes. 

FHenle’s  Sheath. —When  a nerve  is  traced  to  its  distribution,  it  branches  and  becomes  smaller, 
until  it  may  consist  only  of  a few  bundles  or  even  a single  bundle  of  nerve-iibres.  As  the  bundle 
branches,  it  has  to  give  off  part  of  its  lamellated  sheath  or  perineurium  to  each  branch,  so  that, 
as  we  pass  to  the  periphery,  the  smaller  bundles  are  surrounded  by  few  lamellae.  In  a bundle 
containing  only  a few  libres,  this  sheath  may  be  much  reduced,  or  may  consist  only  of  thin, 
flattened,  connective- tissue  corpuscles  with  a few  fibres.  A sheath  surrounding  a lew  neive- 

fibres  is  called  iZiniZc’s /SVteaf/i  by  Ranvier.]  , , , , , i 

[Nervi  Nervorum.— Marshall  and  V.  Horsley  have  shown  that  the  nerve-sheaths  aie  piovided 
with  special  nerve-fibres,  in  virtue  of  which  they  are  endowed  with  sensmility.]  _ 

DevMopment  of  Nerve-Eibres.— At  first  nerve-fibres  consist  only  ol  fibrils,  i.c..  of  axis- 
cylinders,  which  become  covered  with  connective  substance,  and  ultimately  the  white  substance 
of  Schwann  is  developed  in  some  of  them.  The  growth  in  length  of  the  fibres  takes  place  by 
elongation  of  the  individual  “ interannular  ” segments,  and  also  by  the  new  formation  of  these 
(Vignal).  [Medullated  nerve-fibres  are  derived  from  the  epiblast  The  ams-cyliude  s of  t]  °se 
of  the  anterior  root  grow  from,  and  .are  in  reality,  the  axis-cylinders  of 
neuroblasts  in  their  early  stage.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  of  a spinal  net  ^ 
nerve-cells  or  neuroblasts  of  the  rudiment  of  the  spinal  ganglion.  The  axis-cylinder  piocesses, 
which  ultimately  form  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots,  appear  about  the  fourth  week  of  the 
human  feetus.  They  grow  slowly  and  do  not  reach  the  tips  of  the  toes  or  fingers  until  aftei  the 
second  month  (Ris).} 


II.  Ganglionic  or  Nerve-Cells  [vary  mucli  in  size  and  general  characters.  They 
may  have  one  pole,  when  they  are  unipolar  (spinal  ganghon  cells)  ; or  two  poles— - 
bipolar  (spinal  ganglion  cells  of  fishes) ; or  many  poles,  when  they  are  mi  ipo  ai 
(cells  of  the  spinal  cord).]— 1.  Multipolar  nerve-ceUs  (fig.  446,  I)  occur  partly 
as  lavf/e  cells  (100  /x),  and  are  visible  to  the  unaided  eye,  as  in  the  anterior  horn  0 ^ 
the  spinal  cord,  and  in  a difierent  form  in  the  cerebellum,  and  partly  in  a smaller 
form  (20  to  10  /x)  in  the  posterior  horns  of  the  spinal  cord,  imniy  parts  of  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  and  in  the  retina.  They  may  be  spherical,  ovoid,  pyta- 
midal  [cerebrum],  pear-  or  flask-shaped  [cerebellum].  (1)  Each  cell  is  provided  with 
numerous  branched  processes,  which  gives  the  cells  a characteristic  appearance. 
[Deiters  isolated  such  cells  from  the  anterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal 
cord,  so  that  this  special  form  of  cell  is  sometimes  called  “ Deiters’  cell  ” (fig.  446,  1).  J 
Those  of  the  spinal  cord  are  devoid  of  a cell  envelope,  are  of  soft  consistence,  and 
exhibit  a fibrillated  structure,  which  may  extend  even  into  the  processes.  iHiie 
granules  lie  scattered  throughout  the  cell-substance  between  the  fibrils.  Aot 
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uiifrequeiitly  yellow  or  brown  granules  of  pigment  are  also  found,  either  collected 
at  certain  parts  in  the  cell  or  scattered  throughout  it.  The  relatively  large  nucleus 
consists  of  a clear  envelope  enclosing  a resistant  substance.  It  does  not  appear  to 
have  a membrane  in  youth  (Schivalbe).  Within  the  nucleus  lies  the  nucleolus, 
which  in  the  recent  comlition  is  angular,  provided  with  processes  and  capable  of 
motion,  but  after  death  is  highly  refractive  and  spherical.  (2)  Each  cell  is 
provided  M'ith  one  unbranched  process,  constituting  the  axial-cylinder  process 
(I,  z)  which  remains  unbranched,  but  it  soons  becomes  covered  with  the  white 
substance  of  Schwann,  and  the  other  sheaths  of  a 
medullated  nerve,  so  that  it  becomes  the  axial 
cylmder  of  a nerve-fibre.  Thus  a nerve-fibre  is 
merely  an  excessively  long,  unbranched  process  of  a 
nerve-cell  pushed  outwards  towards  the  periphery.] 

It  is  now  definitely  ascertained  that  the  cerebral  cells 
have  such  processes.  All  the  other  processes  divide 
very  frequently  until  they  form  a branched,  root-like, 
complex  arrangement  of  the  finest  primitive  fibrils. 

These  are  called  protoplasmic  processes  (I,  y).  By 
means  of  these  processes  it  is  supposed  adjoining  cells 
are  brought  into  communication  with  each  other,  so 
that  impulses  can  be  conducted  from  ojie  cell  to 
another.  Further,  many  of  these  fibrils  approximate 
to  each  other,  and  join  together  to  form  axis-cylinders 
of  other  nerve-fibres.  The  most  recent  observers, 
however,  state  that  the  processes  of  neighbouring  cells 
do  not  anastomose,  they  merely  come  into  relation 
with  each  other.  [V.  Thanhoffer  states  that  he  has 
traced  the  axis-cylinder  process  to  the  nucleus  and 
nucleolus.] 

[His,  Forel,  and  other  observers  deny  the  existence  of  these 
anastomoses.  The  processes  of  adjoining  nerve-cells  merely 
approach  each  other,  but  do  not  actually  unite  with  each  other, 
there  being  always  an  intermediate  substance  between  them.] 

2.  Bipolar  cells  are  best  developed  in  fishes,  e.g., 
in  the  spinal  ganglia  of  the  skate,  and  in  the  Gasserian 
ganglion  of  the  pike.  They  appear  to  be  nucleated, 
fusiform  enlargements  of  the  axis-cylinder  (fig.  446, 
on  the  right  of  I).  The  white  substance  often  stops 
short  on  each  side  of  the  enlargement,  but  sometimes 
the  white  substance  and  the  sheath  of  Schwann  pass 
over  the  enlargement. 

3.  Nerve-cells  with  connective-tissue  capsules  Cell  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion, 
occur  in  the  peripheral  ganglia  of  man  (fig.  446,  II). 

The  soft  body  of  the  cell,  which  is  provided  with  ■>“  “o'!®  «r  R»vie,-. 

several  processes,  is  covered  by  a thick,  tough  capsule  composed  of  several  layers 
of  connective-tissue  corpuscles  ; while  the  inner  surface  of  the  composite  capsule  is 
lined  by  a layer  of  delicate  endothelial  colls  (fig.  454).  The  body  of  the  cells  in 
the  spinal  ganglia  is  traversed  by  a network  of  fine  fibrils  (^Memmvig).  The  capsule 
is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  the  nerve- fibre. 

Kawitz  and  G.  Kotzius  find  that  the  cells  of  the  spinal  ganglia  are  unipolar,  the 
outgoing  fibre  taking  a half-turn  within  the  capsule  before  it  leaves  the  cell  (fig. 
454).  Retzius  [and  Ranvior]  observed  the  process  to  divide  like  a J.  Porhap.s 
this  division  corresponds  to  the  two  processes  of  a bijmlar  coll.  The  jugular 
ganglion  and  plexus  gangliiformis  vagi  in  man  contain  only  unipolar  cells,  so  that, 


Fig.  454. 
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in  this  respect,  they  may  be  compared  to  spinal  ganglia.  The  .same  is  the  case  in 
the  Gasserian  ganglion ; Avhile  the  ciliary,  spheno-palatine,  otic,  and  suhmaxillary 
ganglia  structurally  resemble  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic. 

4.  Ganglionic  cells  with  spiral  fibres  occur  chiefly  in  the  abdominal  sympa- 
thetic of  the  frog  {Beale,  J.  Arnold).  The  body  of  the  cell  is  usually  pyriform  in 
shape,  and  from  it  proceeds  an  unbranched  straight  process  (6g.  446,  III,  n), 
which  ultimately  becomes  the  axis-cylinder  of  a nerve.  A spiral  fibre  springs  from 
the  cell  (?  a network),  emerges  from  it,  and  curves  in  a spiral  direction  round  the 
former  (o).  The  whole  cell  is  surrounded  by  a nucleated  capsule  {m).  We  know 
nothing  of  the  significance  of  the  different  fibres.  According  to  Ehrlich,  the 
straight  fibres  conduct  in  a centrifugal  and  the  spinal  process  in  a centripetal 
direction. 

[Some  light  has  recently  been  thrown  upon  the  structure  of  the  pyriform  cells  of  the  frog,  by 
the  use  of  methylene-blue  {Ehrlich,  Feist,  Smirnoiv).  This  substance  stains  certain  parts  of 
tlie  cell  when  it  is  injected  into  the  blood,  and  the  stain  can  afterwards  be  fixed.  The  capsule 
remains  colourless,  and  from  the  body  of  the  cell  there  arises  a straight  fibrillated  process. 
Round  the  cell  are  a number  of  fine  fibrils,  periceUrdar  filbiils,  which  unite  to  form  the  spiral  fibre, 
which  is  much  finer  than  the  former,  and  stains  blue  with  methylene  blue  when  exposed  to  the 
air.  Usually  all  the  straight  fibres  from  adjoining  cells  run  in  one  direction,  and  all  straight 
fibres  in  the  opposite  direction.  ] 

322.  CHEMICAL  AND  MECHANICAL  PKOPEETIES  OF  NEKVOIJS 
SUBSTANCE, — 1.  Proteids. — Albumin  occurs  chiefly  in  the  axis-cyhnder  and  in 
the  substance  of  the  ganglionic  cells.  Some  of  this  proteid  substance  presents 
characters  not  milike  those  of  myosin  (§  293).  Dilute  solution  of  common  salt 
extracts  a proteid  from  nervous  matter,  Avhich  is  precipitated  by  the  addition  of 
much  water  and  also  by  a concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  {Pets  owslcy). 
Potash-allnmim  and  a glohuUn-like  substance  are  also  present.  [Halliburton  finds 
that  the  proteids  of  nervous  matter  are  all  globulms  ; albumins,  albunioses,  and  pep- 
tones being  absent.]  Nuclein  occurs  especially  in  the  grey  matter  (§  250,  2),  while 
neuro-keratin,  a body  containing  much  sulphur  and  closely  related  to  keratin, 
occurs  in  the  corneous  sheath  of  nerve-fibres  (p.  652).  If  grey  nervous  matter  be 
subjected  to  artificial  digestion  with  trypsin,  both  of  these  substances  remain  nn- 
dicrested  {Kiihne  and  Ewald).  Pure  neuro-keratin  is  obtained  by  treating  the 
residue  Avith  caustic  potash.  The  sheath  of  Schwann  does  not  yield  gelatin,  but 
a substance  closely  related  to  elastin  (§  250,  6),  from  Avhich  it  differs,  however,  in 
being  more  soluble  in  alkalies.  The  connective-tissue  of  nerves  yields  gelatin. 

2.  Fats  and  other  allied  substances  soluble  in  ether,  more  especially  in  the  Avhite 


matter : — ...  , . ^ ■ a- 

{a)  Protagon,  Avhich  contains  N and  P,  is  similar  to  cerebrin,  and  is,  according 

to  its  discoA'^erer,  the  chief  constituent  of  the  brain  {Liebreich). 

AccoiAliiig  to  Hoppe-Seyler  and  Diaconow,  it  is  a mixture  of  lecitliin  and  cerebrin  [The 
investigations  of  Gamgee  and  Blankenliorn  have  shown,  however,  that  protagon  is  a definite 
chemical  body.  They  find  that,  instead  of  being  unstable,  it  is  a very  stable  1]°'  y-1  “ )s  a 

glucoside,  and  crystalline,  and  can  be  extracted  from  the  brain  by  Avarm  alcohol,  and  when 
boiled  with  baryta  yields  the  decomposition-products  of  lecithin. 

(5)  Cerebrin,  free  from  phosphorus  (§  250,  3). 

Cerebrin  is  a white  powder  composed  of  spherical  granules  soluble  in  hot  alcohol  and  ether, 
but  insoluble  in  cold  Avater.  It  is  decomposed  at  80°  C.,  and  its  solutions  are  neutral. 
boiled  for  a long  time  Avith  acids,  it  splits  up  into  a left-rotatory  body  like  sugar,  and  another 
unknown  product.  Preparation.— Rub  up  the  brain  into  a thin  fluid  with  baryta  uatei. 
Exti-act  the  separated  coagulum  with  boiling  alcohol.  The  extract  is  frequently  treated  with 
cold  ether  to  remove  the  cholesterin  {IF.  Miillcr).  1 arkus  separated  from  ceiebii 
homologue,  homocerebrin,  Avhich  is  slightly  more  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  the  clyster-like  body, 
encephalin,  which  is  soluble  in  hot  water. 

(c)  Lecithin  and  its  decomposition-products — glycero-phosphoric  acid  and  oleo- 
phosphoric  acid  (§  251). 
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Leeitliiii  is  an  etlioroal  coni])ouiul  of  neuriii,  in  wliiclitlie  latter  takes  the  place  of  the  alcohol. 
Neurin  (or  01101111  = 051115^02)  is  a strongly  alkaline,  colourless  iliiid,  forming  crystalline 
salts  with  acids.  It  is  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  has  been  formed  synthetically  from 
glycol  and  trimethylainin.  Lecithin  is  a salt  of  the  base  neurin. 

3.  Tlie  folloM’iiig  substances  arc  extracted  by  water  : — Xantliin  and  liypoxan- 
thin  (Schere)'),  kreatin  (Lereh),  inosit  (TF.  Muller),  ordinary  lactic  acid  {Gscheidlen), 
acetic  and  formic  acids,  uric  acid  IJ),  and  volatile  fatty  acids ; leucin  (in  disease), 
urea  (in  uraeniia),  and  a substance  like  starch  in  the  human  brain  (Jaffii).  All 
these  substances  are  for  the  most  part  products  of  the  regressive  metabolism  of  the 
tissues. 

Eeaction. — Xervous  substance,  when  passive,  is  neutral  or  feebly  alkaline  in 
reaction,  while  active  (?  and  dead)  it  is  acid  {Funlce).  The  grey  matter  of  the 
brain,  when  quite  fresh,  is  alkaline  {Liebreich),  but  death  rapidly  causes  it  to  be- 
come acid  {Gscheidlen). 

The  reaction  of  nerve-fibres  varies  during  life.  After  introducing  methylene-blue  into  the 
body  of  a living  animal,  Ehrlich  found  that  the  axis-cylinder  became  blue,  i.e.,  in  those  nerves 
which  have  an  alkaline  reaction. 

.The  nerves  after  death  have  a more  solid  consistence,  so  that  in  all  probability 
some  coagulation  or  change,  “nerve  rigor,”  comparable  to  the  stiffening  of  muscle, 
occurs  in  them  after  death,  while  at  the  same  time  a free  acid  is  liberated  (§  295). 
If  a fresh  brain  be  rapidly  “broiled”  at  100°  C.,  it,  like  a muscle  similarly  treated, 
remains  alkalme  (§  295). 


I Chemic.ll  Composition  of 

Grey  Matter. 

AVhite  Matter. 

AVater,  ....... 

81  '6  per  cent. 

68 -4  per  cent. 

Solids,  ....... 

The  solids  consist  of — 

18-4  „ 

31-6  ,, 

Proteids  (Globulins),  .... 

55-4 

24-7 

Lecithin,  ...... 

Cholesterin  and  fats,  .... 

17-2 

9-9 

18-7 

52-1 

Cerebrin,  ...... 

0-5 

9-5 

Substances  insoluble  in  ether. 

6-7 

3-3 

Salts, 

1-5  . 

0-5  „ 

1 

1 

100-0 

100  -0 

In  100  parts  of  ash,  Breed  found  potash  32,  soda  11,  magnesia  2,  lime  0‘7,  NaCl  5,  iron  phos- 
phate 1-2,  fixed  phosphoric  acid  39,  sulphuric  acid  OT,  silicic  acid  0-4. 

[Ptomaines  (§  166)  are  obtained  from  putrefying  brain.  They  have  an  effect  on  the  motor 
nerves  like  curare,  but  in  much  less  degree,  while  the  phenomena  last  for  a much  shorter  time 
{(xuareschi  and  Mosso).'] 

Mechanical  Properties. — One  of  the  most  remarkable  mechanical  pro]3erties  of 
nerve-fibres  is  the  absence  of  elastic  tension  according  to  the  varymg  j^ositions  of 
the  body.  Divided  nerves  do  not  retract;  such  nerves  exhibit  delicate,  microscopic, 
transverse  folds  [like  watered  silk],  or  Fontana’s  transverse  markings. 

The  cohesion  of  a nerve  is  very  considerable.  When  a limb  is  forcibly  torn 
from  the  body,  as  sometimes  happens  from  its  becoming  entangled  in  machinery, 
the  nerve  not  unfrequently  remains  unsevered,  'wlule  the  other  soft  parts  are 
ruptured.  [Tillaux  found  that  •«.  weight  of  110  to  120  lbs.  Avas  required  to  rupture 
the  sciatic  nerve  at  the  popliteal  space,  Avhile  to  break  the  median  or  ulnar  nerve 
of  a fresh  body,  a force  equal  to  40  to  50  lbs.  Avas  required.  The  toughness  and 
elasticity  of  nerves  are  often  Avell  shoAvn  in  cases  of  injury  or  gun-shot  Avounds. 
Tlie  median  or  ulnar  nerve  Avill  gain  15  to  20  centimetres  (6  to  8 inches)  before 
breaking.  Weir  Mitchell  has  shoAvn  that  a healthy  nenm  Avill  bear  a very  consider- 
able amount  of  pressure  and  handling,  and,  in  fact,  the  method  of  nerve-stretching 
depends  upon  this  property  of  a nerve-trunk.] 
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323.  METABOLISM  OF  NEEVES.— Influence  of  Blood-Supply.— We  know 
very  little  regarding  the  metaholie  processes  which  take  place  in  nerve-tissue,  ^ome 
extractives  are  obtained  from  nerve-tissue,  and  they  may,  perlnips,  he  regarded  as 
decomposition-products  (p.  657 ).  It  has  not  been  proved  si^isfactorily  that  during 
the  activity  of  nerves  there  is  an  exchange  of  0 and  CO2.  That  there  is  an 
exchange  of  materials  within  the  nerves  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  alter  com- 
pression of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  nerves,  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  falls, 
and  is  restored  again  when  the  circulation  is  re-established.  Cominession  of  the 
abdominal  aorta  causes  paralysis  and  nuiuhness  of  the  lower  half  of  the  body  while 
occlusion  of  the  cerebral  vessels  causes  almost  instantaneously  cessation  of  tlie 
cerebral  functions.  The  metabolism  of  the  central  nervous  organs  is  much  more 
active  than  that  of  the  nerves  themselves.  [If  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a rabbit  be 
compressed  for  a few  minutes,  the  hind  limbs  are  quickly  paralysed,  the.  animal 
crawls  forward  on  its  fore-legs,  drawing  the  hind  limbs  111  an  extended  position 
after  it  1 The  ganglia  form  iiiueh  lymph.  According  to  Hodge,  the  cells  of  the 
spinal  ganglia  when  they  are  stimulated,  \i.e.,  by  stimulatmg  the  central  end  of  a 
divided  spinal  nerve  Avith  an  electrical  current]  can  be  distmgiushed  from  resting 
ganglionic  cells,  by  their  smaller  size,  the  presence  of  vaeuoles  in  their  protoplasm 
as  AveU  as  by  their  smaller  nuclei. 

324  EXCITABILITY  OF  THE  NEEVES— STIMULI.— Xerves  possess  the 
property  of  being  thrown  into  a state  of  excitement  by  stimuli,  and  are,  therefore 
said  to  he  excitable  or  irritable.  The  stimuli  may  be  applied  to,  and  may  act 
upon,  any  part  of  the  nerve.  [Such  stimuli  as  act  on  a nerve  in  _aiy  part  of  its 
course  are  called  general  stimuli.  The  folloAving  are  the  various  kinds  of  genera 
stimuli,  i.e.,  modes  of  motion,  Avhich  act  upon  neri'es  : 

1.  Mechanical,  e.g.,  pinching. 

2.  Thermal,  e.g.,  suddenly  raising  its  temperature. 

3.  Chemical,  e.g.,  dilute  acids  and  alkalies. 

4.  Physiological. 

5.  Electrical,  e.g.,  an  induction  shock.  ^ + 

1.  Mechanical  stimuli  act  upon  nerves  Avhen  they  are  applied  iviti  su  icien 

rapidity  to  produce  a change  in  the  form  of  the  ner^ve-particles,  e^.,  a ow, 

pmssurl,  piimhing,  tension,  imncture,  and  section.  In  the  case  of 

Avhen  they  are  stimidated,  pam  is  produced,  as  is  felt  ^lien  a ^ ® when  a 

Avhen  pressure  is  exerted  upon  the  ulnar  nerve  at  the  bend  of  the  e . ^ ‘ 

motor  nerve  is  stimulated,  motion  results  in  the  muscle  attached  to  thenerv  . 
the  continuity  of  the  nerve-fibres  be  destroyed,  or,  Avhat  is  the  same  lAuig,  1 
continuity  of  the  axial  cylinder  be  interrupted  by  the  mechanica  ® ^ , 

conduction  of  the  impulse  across  the  injured  part  is  interrupted.  iLp 

arrangements  of  the  nerves  be  permanently  deranged,  e.g.,  by  a auo  en  v, 

excitability  of  the  nerves  may  be  thereby  extinguished.  _ 

A slight  bloAV  applied  to  the  radial  nerve  in  the  fore-arm,  or 
supradavicular  groove,  is  followed  by  a contraction  of  the  muscles 

uider  pathological  conditions,  the  excitability  of  a nerve  for  mechanical  stimuli  maj 

"Egerstedt  ascertamed  that  the  minimal  mechanical  stimulus  is  the^fatimm 

millimetres,  and  the  maximum  by  7000  to  8000.  Strong  stimuli  caii^se  fat  ^ > . , , ° . 

does  not  extend  beyond  the  part  Stimulated.  A nerve  when  stnn^a  ed 
become  acid.  Slight  pressure  without  tension  increases  the  excitability,  Avlucli  dimniis  e 

TsCt  thne.  Tlfe  mLianical  work  produced  by 

was  100  times  greater  than  the  mechanical  energy  ol  the  mechanical 

Continued  pressure  upon  a mixed  nei-ve  paralyses  f 
sensory  fibres.  _ If  the  stimulus  be  applied  very 
rendered  inexcitable  Avithout  manifesting  any  signs  o 

{Fontana,  1768).  Paralysis,  due  to  continuous  pressure  gradually  applied,  may 
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occur  ill  the  region  supplied  by  the  brancliial  nerves ; the  left  recurrent  laryngeal 
nerve  also  may  be  similarly  paralysed  from  the  pressure  of  an  aneurism  of  the  arch 
of  the  aorta. 

lly  increasing  the  pressure  on  a nerve  by  using  a gradually  increasing  weight,  there  is  at  first 
an  increase  and  then  a decrease  of  the  e.xcitability.  Pressure  on  a nii-xed  nerve  abolishes  reflex 
conduction  sooner  than  motor  conduction  {Kroneckcr  and  Zederbaum). 

Nei-ve-stretching  is  employed  for  therapeutical  purposes.  If  a nerve  be  exposed  and 
stretched,  or  ifit  be  made  sufliciently  tense,  the  nerve  is  stimulated.  Slight  tension  increases 
the  reflex  excitability  {Schlcich),  while  violent  extension  produces  a temporary  diminution  or 
abolition  of  the  e.xcitability  {Valentin).  The  centripetal  or  sensory  fibres  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
are  sooner  paralysed  thereby  than  the  centrifugal  or  motor  {Gonrad).  During  the  i3roce.ss  of 
extension,  mechanical  changes  are  produced,  either  in  the  nerve  itself  or  in  its  end-organs, 
causing  an  alteration  of  the  excitability,  but  it  may  also  affect  the  central  organs.  °The 
paralysis,  which  sometimes  occurs  after  forcible  stretching,  usually  rapidly  disappears.  There- 
fore, when  a nerve  is  in  an  excessively  excitable  condition,  or  when  this  is  due  to  an  inflam- 
matory fixation  or  constriction  of  the  nerve  at  some  part  of  its  course,  nerve-stretching  may 
be  useful,  partly  by  diminishing  tlie  excitability,  partly  by  breaking  up  the  inflammatory 
adhesions.  In  cases  where  stimulation  of  an  afferent  nerve  gives  rise  to  epileptic  or  tetanic 
spasnis,  nerve-stretching  may  lie  useful  by  diminishing  the  excitability  at  the  periphery,  in 
addition  to  the  other  effects  already  described.  It  has  also  been  employed  in  some  spinal 
affections,  which  may  not  as  yet  have  resulted  in  marked  degenerative  changes. 

Tetanomotor.— For  physiological  purposes,  a nerve  may  be  stimulated  mechanically  by  means 
of  Heidenhain’s  tetanomotor,  which  is  simply  an  ivory  hammer  attached  to  the  prolonged  sprint 
of  a Xeef’s  hammer  of  an  induction  machine.  [A  more  delicate  form  of  this  instrument  was 
used  by  Tigerstedt  (§  335).]  The  rapid  vibration  of  the  hammer  communicates  a series  of 
mechanical  shocks  to  the  nerve  upon  which  it  is  caused  to  beat.  Rhythmic  extension  of  a nerve 
causes  contractions  and  even  tetanus. 

2.  Thermal  Stimuli.— If  a frog’s  nerve  be  heated  to  45°  C.,  its  excitaUlity  is 
first  increased  and  then  diminished.  The  higher  the  temperature,  the  greater  is 
tlie  excitabihty,  and  the  shorter  its  duration  {Afanasieff^.  If  a nerve  be  heated  to 
50  C.  for  a short  time,  its  excitability  and  conductivity  are  abolished.  The  frog’s 
nerve  alone  regains  its  excitability  on  being  cooled  ( Picliforcl).  If  the  temperature 
be  raised  to  65°  C.,  the  excitability  is  abolished  without  the  occurrence  of  a coii- 
tmetion,  while  its  medulla  is  broken  up  (^Edthcivd) . Sudden  cooling  of  a nerve  to 
5 C.  acts^as  a stimulus,  causing  contraction,  in  a muscle,  while  sudden  heating  to 
40  or  45  C.  produces  the  same  result.  If  the  temperature  be  mcreased  stiU  more, 
instead  of  a single  contraction  a tetanic  condition  is  produced.  All  such  rajjid 
variations  of  temperature  ciuickly  exhaust  the  nerve  and  kill  it.  If  a nerve  be 
frozen  gradually,  it  retains  its  excitability  on  being  thawed.  The  excitability  lasts 
long  in  a cooled  nerve  ; in  fact,  it  is  increased  in  a motor  nerve,  but  the  contrac- 
tions are  not  so  high  and  more  prolonged,  while  the  conduction  in  the  nerve  takes 
place  more^  slowly.  Amongst  mammalian  nerves,  the  afferent  and  vaso-dilator 
nerves  at  45  to  50°  C.  exhibit  the  results  of  stimulation,  while  the  others  only 
show  a change  in  their  excitability.  When  cooled  to  -f-  5°  C.,  the  excitability  of 
all  the  fibres  is  diminished  {Qrutzner). 

3.  Chemical  Stimuli  excite  nerves  Avhen  they  act  with  a certain  rapidit}^,  and 
thereljy  alter  the  condition  of  the  nerve  (p.  588).  Most  chemical  stimuli  act  by 
first  increasing  the  nervous  excitability,  and  then  diminishing  or  paralysing  it. 
Chemical  stimuli,  as  a rule,  have  less  effect  upon  sensory  than  upon  motor  fibres 
(Eckhard).  According  to  Griitzner,  the  inactivity  of  chemical  stimuli,  .so  often 
observed  when  they  are  applied  to  sensory  nerves,  depends  in  great  part  upon  the 
non-simultanoous  stimulation  of  all  the  nerve-fibres.  Amongst  chemical  stimuli 

I . ^l^straction  of  water  by  dry  air,  blotting-paper,  exposure  in  a 

chamber  containing  sulphuric  acid,  or-  by  the  action  of  solutions  vdiicli  absorb 
UK  s,  e.y.,  concentrated  solutions  of  neutral  alkaline  salts  (hlaCl  excites  only  motor 
(driitzner),  sugar,  urea,  concentrated  glycerin  (and  ? some 
me  a ic  salts).  Die  subsequent  addition  of  water  may  abolisli  tlic  contractions, 
w n 0 le  nerve  may  still  remain  excitable.  The  abstraction  of  water  first  increases 
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and  afteinvards  diminishes  tiie  excitability.  _ The  imUhition  of  water  diminishes  tlm 
excitability,  ih)  Tree  alkalies,  mineral  acids  (not  phosphoric),  many  organic  acids 
(acetic  oxalic  tartaric,  lactic),  and  most  salts  of  the  heavy  metals.  hile  the 
acids  act  as  stimuli,  only  when  they  are  somewhat  concentrated,  the  caustic  alkalies 
act  ill  solutions  of  0'8  to  OT  per  cent.  {Kiihne).  Neutral  potash  salts  in  a concen- 
trated form  raiiidly  kill  a nerve,  but  they  do  not  excite  it  nearly  so  strongly  as  the 
sc^k  compounds.  Dilute  solutions  of  the  neutral  potash  salts  first  increase  and 
afterwards  diminish  it  {Ranke),  as  can  lie  shown  by  stimulation  wi  h an  niduc  ion 
^bneb  iBiedermann).  (c)  Various  cliemical  substances,  e.g.,  dilute  alcohol,  ethci, 
chloTOforin,  bile,  bile-salts,  and  sugar.  These  sulistances  usually  excite  contractions, 
and  afterwards  rapidly  kill  the  nerve.  Ammonia,  lime-water,  some  nietalhc  salts 
carbon  bisulphide,  and  ethereal  oils  kill  the  nerve  without  exciting  it-at  lea.st 
Mdthoiit  nroducino-  anv  contraction  in  a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation.  [The 
nerve  of  I nerve-niuscle  preparation  may  be  dipped  into  ammonia,  but  no  contrac- 
tion results,  while  the  slightest  traces  of  ammonia  ap])lied  to  a muscle 
traction!  Carbolic  acid  does  the  same,  although  when  applied  diiectly  to  the 
spinal  cord  it  produces  spasms.  These  substances  excite  the  niuscle^s  when  tliej 
are  directly  applied  to  them.  Tannic  acid  does  not  act  as  a stimulus  eithei 


general  rule,  the  stiniulatin 


.g  solution  must  be  more  con- 
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centrated  when  applied  to  a nerve  than  to  muscle,  in  order  that  a contraction  may 
be  produced.  ^ n f f;<37i 

into  contact  with  the  cupula  ot  the  drop  (A i(/uic).J  ■ • l 

4 The  Physiological  or  normal  sthnulus  excites  the  nerves  in  the  norma 

intoisity  and  giiter  ot  less  frecinoiiey  of  stiiimlation  &£)• 

(1)  Constant  current,  which  may  be  made 

(2)  Induction  shocks,  either  make  or  break  shocks  (§  g^J). 

(3)  Interrupted  cm-rent  (§  329).] 

Tlie  eleeWeal  eunent  acts  most  pmvovWly 
it  is  applied,  and  at  the  moment  when  it  ceases  336) , m a sn^ 

I— 

totln"the  stautaX  eXn't  is  incmasod  or  dimi.Iisl.cd  (*.  Bon-llsymoarf). 
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An  electrical  current  must  Imve  a certain  Strength  or  liminal  intensity  l)ef ore  it 
i.s  effective.  J>y  unit\)rnily  increasing  the  strength  of  the  current,  the  size  of  tlu^ 
contraction  increases  rapi(lly  at  lirst,  then  inorc  slowly  {Tir/erstedt  and  Will  hard). 

An  electrical  current,  in  order  to  stimulate  a nerve,  must  have  a certain  dui'ation, 
it  must  act  at  least  during  O'OOlo  second  {Fich,  1863);  even  with  currents  of 
slightly  longer  duration,  the  opening  shock  may  have  no  effect.  If  the  duration  of 
the  closing  shock  of  a constant  current  lie  so  arranged  that  it  is  just  too  short  to 
he  active,  then  it  merely  reepnres  to  last  1-3  to  2 times  longer  to  produce  the  mo.st 
complete  effect  {Griinhagen). 

The  electrical  current  is  most  active  when  it  Hows  in  the  long  axis  of  the  nerve  ; 
it  is  inactive  when  applied  vertically  to  the  axis  of  the  nerve  ( Galcani).  Similarly, 
muscles  are  incomparably  le.ss  excited  by  transverse  than  by  longitudinal  currents 
{Giuffre). 

The  greater  the  length  of  nerve  traversed  by  the  current,  the  1cm  the  stimulus 
that  is  reipiired  {P/ctff}. 

Constant  CuiTent  on  a Nerve. — If  the  constant  current  be  used  as  a nervous 
stimidus,  the  stimulating  effect  on  the  peripheral  teiTnuiations  of  sensory  nerves, 
e.g.,  tongue  or  skin,  is  most  marked  at  the  moment  of  making  and  breaking  the  cur- 
rent; during  the  time  the  current  passes  only  .slight  excitement  is  perceived,  but,  even 
under  these  circumstances,  very  strong  currents  may  cause  very  considerable,  and 
even  unbearable,  sensations  [<.e.,  conformable  to  the  rule  that  sudden  variations  in 
the  intensity  of  a current  act  as  a stimulus,  there  i.s,  if  the  current  be  strong- 
enough,  a semsation  on  making  (closing)  or  breaking  (opening)  the  constant 
current  or  on  both  events.  If,  however,  the  current  be  strong,  then  sensations 
are  exjierienced  whilst  the  current  is  flo-wing.  This  is  different  from  what  obtains 
in  motor  nerves.]  If  a constant  current  be  applied  to  a motor  nerve,  the  greatest 
effect  is  produced  Avhen  the  current  is  made  or  closed  [closing  or  make  contraction], 
and  when  it  is  broken  or  o])ened  [opening  or  break  contraction],  [No  contrac- 
tion takes  place  while  the  current  is  passing.  An  important  change  takes  place  in 
the  nerve  all  the  time  the  constant  current  is  flowing,  viz.,  the  condition  of 
electrotonus  is  set  up,  whereby  the  physiological  properties  of  the  nerve  are 
gTcatly  modified  (§  333),  but  these  do  not  concern  us  at  present.]  Under  certain 
circumstances,  however,  Avhile  the  current  is  passing,  the  stimulation  does  not  cease 
completely,  for,  with  a certain  strength  of  stimulus,  the  muscle  remains  in  a state 
of  tetanus  (galvanotonus  or  “closing  tetanus”)  {PjUiger).  For  the  effect  of  a 
constant  current  on  muscles,  see  p.  598.  With  .strong  currents  this  tetanus  does 
not  a]-)pear,  chiefly  because  the  current  diminishes  the  excitabilitj’’  of  the  nerves, 
and  thus  develops  resistance,  which  prevents  the  stimulus  from  reaching  the 
muscle.  According  to  Hermann,  a descending  current  applied  to  the  nerve,  at  a 
distance  from  the  muscles,  causes  this  tetanus  more  readily,  while  an  ascending- 
current  causes  it  more  readily  when  the  current  is  closed  near  the  muscle.  The 
constant  current  is  said  by  (Irutziier  to  have  no  effect  on  vaso-motor  and  secretory 
fibres. 

Over-maximal  Contraction.  — By  gradually  inci-ca.siiig  the  strength  of  the  cleetrieal  stimulus 
ai)]ilied  to  a motor  nerve,  Fick  observed  that  the  muscular  contractions  (height  of  the  lift)  at 
iirst  increased  proportionally  to  the  increase  of  the  stimulus,  until  a ma.'cimal  contraction  was 
obtained.  If  the  strength  of  the  stinndus  be  increased  still  further,  another  increase  of  the 
contraction  above  the  first-reached  ma.ximum  i.s  obtained.  This  is  called  an  “over-maximal 
contraction.”  Occasionally  between  the  iir.st  maximum  and  the  second  there  is  a diminution,  or 
indeed  absence  of,  or  gap  or  hiatus,  in  the  contractions.  The  cause  of  this  lies  in  the  positive 
jiole,  wliich  with  a certain  strength  of  current  is  sullieient  to  prevent  the  further  tran.smission 
of  the  excitement  (§  335).  On  continuing  to  increase  the  induction  current,  ultimately  a stage 
is  reached  where  the  stimulation  at  the  negative  pole  again  becomes  stronger  than  the  block 
caused  at  the  positive  jiole,  and  this  overcomes  the  latter.  The  contractions  before  the  gap 
are  caused  by  the  occun-ence  of  the  induction  current  (their  latent  period  is  .short)  ; the 
contractions  (long  latent  period,  like  that  after  all  opening  shocks — IVaUcr),  after  the  gap,  are 
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caused  by  tlic  disaiiiiearaiicc  of  tlio  induction  current,  i.c.,  by  polarisation  ; this  is  added  to 
the  stimulation  lu’oceeding  from  tlie  negative  pole,  wbieli  alter  tlie  gap  oyeicomes  the 
inhibition  at  the  positive  pole,  and  e.vcites  the  over-maximal  contractions  {ligcrstcdl  and 
TFilUiard). 

Tetwius. If  .single  electrical  sliock.s  eitlier  from  a constant  current  or  induced 

.sliocks  of  sliort  duration,  be  rapidly  applied  after  each  other  to  a nerve,  tetanus  in 
the  corresponding  muscle  is  produced  (§  298,  HI-)- 

iV  motor  nerve  has  a greater  spccijic  excitability  for  electrical  stimuli  than  the 
muscle-substance.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  a feebler  stimulus  suffices  to 
excite  a muscle  ivlien  applied  to  the  nerve  than  'when  it  is  applied  to  the  mnscle 
directly,  as  occurs  when  the  terminations  of  the  motor  nerves  are  paralysed  by 

curare ’'(§  296,  2,  Rosenthal).  , , . , 

Soltmann  found  that  the  excitability  of  the  motor  nerves  of  new-born  animals 
for  electrical  stimuli  is  less  than  in  adults.  The  excitability  increases  until  the  5th 
to  10th  month. 

Unequal  Excitability  of  a Nerve. — Under  certain  circumstances,  the  nearer  the 
part  of  the  motor  nerve  stimulated  lies  to  the  central  nervous  system,  the  greater 
IS  the- effect  produced  (contraction);  [or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  further  the 
iioint  of  a nerve  which  is  stimulated  is  from  the  muscle,  the  stimulus  being  the 
same,  the  greater  is  the  contraction.  This  led  Pfliiger  to  his  “ avalanche-theory, 

7.C.,  that  the  “ nerve-motion  ” increases  in  the  nerve  as 
it  passes  towards  the  muscles.  This  effect  is  explained, 
however,  by  the  unequal  excitability  of  different  parts  of 
the  same  nerve.  Suppose  a motor  nerve  in  a nerve- 
muscle  preparation  of  a frog  be  excited  xvith  the  same 
strength  of  stimulus,  e.y.,  by  very  weak  induction  shocks, 
at  a point  near  the  muscle,  so  as  to  obtain  just  a feeble 
contraction  of  the  mirscle,  the  same  strength  of  stimulus 
applied  at  a point  further  away  from  the  muscle  ■\yill  cause 
a much  greater  contraction  in  the  muscle.  This  is  not 
due  to  the  nerve-impidse  gaining  strength  as  it  traverses  a 
long  stretch  of  nerve,  but  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  ex- 
citability is  greater  at  parts  of  the  nerve  away  from  the 
muscle  than  at  parts  nearer  the  muscle,  i.e.,  the  excitability 
is  greatest  near  the  nerve-centre,  probably  because  of  the 
trophic  influence  of  the  nen'e-cells  of  the  spinal  coid  on 

the  nerve-fibres.]  . 

[That  the  length  of  nerve  is  not  the  cause  is  shown  by 
the  following  experiment  of  Eutherford  on  the  lenex 
movements  of  a frog.] 

[Expose  the  whole  length  of,  but  do  not  divide,  one 
sciatic  nerve  of  a frog  in  which  the  brain  is  destroyed. 
The  sciatic  nerve  contains  both  motor  and  sensory  hbres. 
On  stimulatmg  the  nerve  at  any  part  of  its  course  the  limb  of  the  opposi  e 
side  contracts  reflexly. 
or  sensory  nerve-fibres 


Scheme  of  Eutherford’s 
experiment.  Sp.  Cd, 
spinal  cord  ; S,  afferent 
nerve-fibre;  M,  muscles; 
M.,  electrodes  at  A, 
near  cord,  and  at  B 
near  muscle. 


The  reflex  contraction,  caused  on  stimulating  the  aflereiit 
at  A,  is  greater'  than  that  caused  by  the  stimulation  ot 
the  nerve  at  B.  In  the  latter  case  a much  longer  stretch  of  nerve  is  traverset  i> 
the  impulse  than  in  the  former,  yet  the  reflex  contraction  is  greater  in  the  oinieij. 

According  to  Eleischl,  all  parts  of  the  nerve  are  equally  excitable  lor  dtemtcM 
stimuli.  Eurther,  it  is  said  that  the  higher  placed  i>arts  of  a nerve  are  more 
excitable  only  when  the  stimulating  current  passes  in  a descending  direction;  tlie 
reverse  is  the  case  when  the  current  ascends  {Hermann).  On  stimulating  a 
sensory  nerve,  Eutherford  and  Iliillsten  found  that  the  reflex  contraction  was 
greater  the  nearer  the  stimulated  point  was  to  the  central  nervous  system. 
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Unequal  Excitability  in  the  same  Nerve. — Norvc-liljrcs,  ovenAvlien  functionally 
the  same  and  included  in  the  same  nerve-trunk,  are  not  all  equally  excitable.  Thus, 
feeble  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a frog  causes  contraction  of  the  flexor 
muscles,  while  it  requires  a stronger  stinndus  to  ])roduce  contraction  of  the  extensors 
{Ritter,  1805,  Rollett).  According  to  Ritter,  the  nerves  for  the  flexors  die  first. 

Direct  stiinnlation  of  the  muscles  in  curavisod  animals  shoAvs  that  the  flexors  contract  with 
a feebler  stimulus  (but  also  fatigue  sooner)  than  the  extensors  ; the  pale  muscles  of  the  rabbit 
are  also  more  excitable  than  the  retl.  As  a rule,  poisons  allect  the  flexors  sooner  than  the  ex- 
tensors. In  some  muscles  some  pale  fibres  are  present,  and  they  are  more  excitable  than  the 
red  {Griitzner)  (§  298).  If  a frog’s  nerve-muscle  prepariition  be  exposed  to  the  action  of  ether,  on 
strong  stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  flexion  occurs  {GTiitz'iicT , Bowditcli),  but,  if  the  current 
be  made  stronger,  extension  takes  place.  During  deep  ether-narcosis  strong  stimulation  of  the 
recurrent  nerve  causes  dilatation,  and  AA’ith  slight  narcosis,  narrowing  of  the  glottis  takes 
place  ; dilatation  occurs  on  slight  stinurlation  {Bowditch).  The  adductor  muscle  of  the  cla\v  of 
a crayfish  is  relaxed  under  a Aveak  stimulus,  but  it  contracts  Avhen  a strong  stimulus  is  applied 
to  it.  The  reverse  is  the  case  Avith  the  muscle  Avhich  opens  the  claw  {Biedermann). 

Unipolar  Stimulation. — If  one  electrode  of  an  induction  apparatus  be  applied 
to  a nerve,  it  may  act  as  a stimulus.  Du  Bois-Reymond  lias  called  this  “ unipolar 
induction  action.”  It  is  due  to  the  movement  of  the  electrical  current  to  and  from 
the  free  ends  of  the  open  induction  current  at  the  moment  of  induction.  [Unipolar 
induction  is  more  apt  to  occur  Avith  the  opening  than  the  closing  shock,  because 
the  former  is  more  intense.] 

Electrical  Stimuli  on  Muscle. — Upon  muscle,  electrical  stimuli  act  quite 
as  they  do  iqion  neri’^es.  Electrical  currents  of  verij  short  duration  have  no  effect 
upon  muscles  Avhose  neiwes  are  paralysed  by  curare  {Brilcke),  and  the  same  is  true 
of  greatly  fatigued  muscles,  or  muscles  about  to  die  or  greatly  Aveakened  by 
diseased  conditions  (§  399).  [The  instantaneous  induction-shock  has  a greater 
effect  on  the  labile  nerve  than  the  sloAver  less  intense  constant  current.  In  the 
case  of  a muscle  Avhose  nerves  are  paralysed  by  curare  an  induction  shock  nray 
fail  to  produce  a contraction  Avhen  applied  to  the  mrrscle,  but  the  constant  current 
may  do  so.  The  induced  shock  must  then  be  made  much  stronger  in  order  to 
excite  contraction.  Sometimes  in  man,  after  paralysis  of  motor  nerves,  the  constant 
current  may  excite  contractions  A\dren  the  induced  current  fails.  A strong  constant 
current  api)lied  to  a curarised  muscle  causes  contraction  not  only  at  make  and 
break,  but  during  the  passage  of  the  current  the  muscle  also  remains  contracted 
(p.  598).  Smooth  muscle  is  more  readily  excited  by  the  constant  current  than 
by  an  induced  shock.] 

325.  DIMINUTION  OF  THE  EXCITABILITY.— DEGENERATION  AND 
REGENERATION  OF  NERVES. — 1.  The  continuance  of  the  normal  excit- 
ability in  the  nerves  of  the  body  depends  upon  the  maintenance  of  the  normal 
nutrition  of  the  nerves  themselves  and  a due  supply  of  blood.  Insufficient  nutri- 
tion causes,  in  the  first  instance,  increased  excitability,  and  if  the  condition  be  con- 
tinued the  excitability  is  diminished  (§  339,  I.). 

When  the  j)hysician  meets  Avith  the  siejns  of  increased  csxitability  of  the  nerves,  under  bad  or 
abnormal  conditions  of  nntiition,  this  is  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  of  the  stage  of  decrease 
of  the  nerve-energy.  Invigorating  measures  arc  rerpiired. 

If  the  terminal  nervous  apparatus  he  subjected  to  a temporary  disturbance  of  its 
nutrition,  tire  return  of  the  normal  nutritive  ))rocess  is  heralded  by  a more  or  less 
marked  stage  of  excitement.  Tlie  more  excitalrle  the  nervous  apparatus,  the 
sliorter  mu.st  he  the  duration  of  the  disturbance  of  nutrition,  e.rj.,  cutting  off  the 
arterial  blood-supply  or  interfering  Avitli  the  respiration. 

2.  Fatigue  of  a Nerve. — Continued  excessive  sthnulation  of  a nerve,  Avitlrout 
sufficient  intervals  of  repose,  causes  fatigue  of  the  nerve,  and  by  exhaustion  rapitlly 
diminishes  the  excitability.  A nerve-trunk  is  more  sloAvly  fatigued  than  a juuscle 
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(Bernstein),  but  it  recovers  more  slowly  (§  304).  [^'^I'jes  of  cold-blooilcd  animals 

( WidensUi)  and  mammals  {Buwditch)  may  be  tetanised  for  hours  without  becoming 

fatigued.]  . 

ri’o  show  that  a muscle  is  much  more  rapidly  fatigued  than  a nerve,  Benistcm  avraiigi'd 
two  ne'we-muS  so  that  both  nerves  were  tetamsed  siimiltaiieously,  but  through 

one  of  the  nerves  a iiolarising  constant  current  was  passed  by  nieansoi  non-polarisa hie 
electrodes  (§  328),  .so  that  the  condition  of  anelectrotonus  (§  335)  was  set  up  [[[this 
nerve  and  thus  ‘ ‘ blocked  ” the  propagation  ol  impulses  to  the  corresponding  luusc  l. 

Onlv  one  muscle,  therefore,  was  tetanised.  Both  nerves  were  continuous  y stimulated 
iiutil  fatigue  of  the  contracting  muscle  took  place,  and  on  breaking  the  polaiising 
1 o^nliorl  tn  flip  otliei'  iiei've  the  corresponding  muscle  at  once  became  tetanic. 

Z t i”  7‘f  ‘ 

nerve  was  fatio-ued,  while  the  other  muscle  at  oiicp  contracted,  it  is  evident  that  a 
musde  L 11111^1  more  rapidly  fatigued  than  a motor  nerve.  In  sensory  nerves, 
fatigue  and  recovery  are  analogous  to  the  corresponding  processes  in  motor  nerves 

{Bcrnstein).'\ 

Eecoveiy.— When  a nerve  recovers,  at  first  it  does  so  slowly,  then  more 


rapidly,  and  afterwards  again  more  slowly.  If  recovery  does  not 


occur 


Fig.  456. 

Degeneration  and  regeneration  of  nerves.  A,  sub-division  of  the  myelin  ; h[[tje*;  j' 

^ion  thereof  (otmic  acid  staining);  C,  interruption  ol  the  axial  ^ 

surrounded  with  the  brokeii-up  myelin;  D,  accumulation 

of  the  myelin  in  a spimlle-sliapcd  fibre  ; E,  a new  nerve-libre,  with  a nev  [[[P^th  0 
Schwann,  sn,  within  the  old  sheath  of  Schwann,  sa ; F,  a new  nerve-fibre  passing  11 
curved  course  through  an  old  nerve-fibre  sheath. 


within  half  an  hour  after  a frog’s  nerve  has  been  subjected  to  very  long 

intense  stimulation,  it  ivill  not  take  place  at  all.  1 ru 

3.  Continued  inaction  of  a nerve  diniini.slics,  and  may  ultimately  abotisn 

excitability. 


and 

the 
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Tims  tlie  central  ends,  c.tj.,  of  a nerve  of  special  sense,  after  removal  of  tlie  sense-organ,  or 
diviilecl  sensory  nerves,  after  amputation  of  a limb,  lose  their  excitability,  altliongli  the  nerves 
are  still  connected  with  the  central  nervous  system,  because  the  end-organs  through  which 
they  were  normally  excited  have  been  removed. 

4.  Separation  from  their  Nerve-Centres. — Tlie  ncrve-fihres  remain  in  a con- 
elitiou  of  normal  nutrition  only  Avhen  they  arc  directly  connected  with  tlicir  centre, 
which  governs  the  nutritive  processes  within  the  nerve.  If  a nerve  Avithin  the 
body  he  separated  from  its  “nutritive  centre”  or  “ troplhc  centre” — either  hy 
section  of  the  nerve  or  compressing  it — Avithin  a short  time  it  loses  its  excitability, 
and  the  ‘perij}lie)xd  end  undergoes  fatty  degeiieration,  Avhich  begins  in  four  to  six 
days  in  Avarm-blooded  animals,  and  after  a long  time  in  cold-blooded  ones  (Joli. 
Midler).  See  also  the  changes  of  the  excitability  during  this  condition,  the  so-called 
“Eeaction  of  degeneration”  (§  339).  If  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  of  the  root  of  a 
s^jinal  nerve  be  divided  on  the  central  side  of  the  ganglion,  the  fibres  on  the  peri- 
pheral side  do  not  degenerate,  for  the  ganglion  is  the  trophic  or  nutritive  centre 
for  the  sensory  nerves  ; but  the  fibres  still  in  connection  Avith  the  cord  degenerate 
■(  Waller). 

Wallerian  LaAV  of  Degeneration. — Experiments  on  Spinal  Nerves. — If  a 
spinal  neiwe  be  divided,  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve  and  its  branches,  includ- 
ing the  sensory  and  motor  fibres,  degenerate  completely  (fig'.  457,  A),  Avhile  the 
central  parts  of  the  nerve  remain  unaltered.  If  the  anterior  root  of  a spinal 
nerve  alone  be  divided  before  it  joins  the  posterior  root,  all  the  peripheral  nerve- 
fibres  connected  AAuth  the  anterior  root  degenerate  (fig.  457,  B),  so  that  in  the 
nerve  of  distribution  only  the  motor  fibres  degenerate.  The  portion  of  the  nerve- 
root  Avhich  remains  attached  to  the  cord  does  not  degenerate.  If  the  posterior 
root  alone  be  divided,  betAveen  the  spinal  cord  and  the  ganglion,  the  effect  is 
reversed,  the  part  of  the  nerve-root  lying  lietAveen  the  section  and  the  spinal  cord 
degenerates,  Avhile  the  part  of  tlie  nerve  connected  Avith  the  ganglion  does  not 
•ilegenerate  (fig.  457,  C).  The  central  fibres  degenerate  because  they  are  separated 

A B C D 


Fig.  i57: 

Di-Agram  of  the  roots  of  a spinal  nerve,  .showing  the  effect  of  section  (the  black  parts  represent 
the  degenerated  parts).  A,  section  of  the  nerve-triink  beyond  the  ganglion  ; B,  of  the 
anterior  root,  and  C,  of  the  posterior  ; D,  excision  of  the  ganglion  ; a,  anterior,  2>i 
posterior,  root ; g,  ganglion. 

from  the  ganglion.  If  the  ganglion  be  excised,  or  if  separated,  as  in  fig.  457,  D, 
both  the  eentral  and  peripheral  parts  of  the  jiosterior  root  degenerate.  These 
■experiments  of  Waller  .sIioav  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  are 
governed  hy  different  centres  of  nutiltion  or  “trophic  centres.”  As  the  anterior 
root  degenerates  Avhen  it  is  separated  from  the  cord,  and  the  ])Osterior  Avhen  it  is 
separated  from  its  own  ganglion,  it  is  assumed  that  the  trophic  centre  for  the  fibres 
of  the  anterior  root  lies  in  the  multipolar  nerve-eells  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  Avhile  that  for  the  fibres  of  the,  jiosterior  root  lies  in 
the  cells  of  the  ganglion  })laccd  on  it.  The  nature  of  this  supposed  trophic 
influence  is  entirely  unknoAvn.] 
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Tramnatic  and  Fatty  Degeneration.— Rotli  ends  of  tlio  iiei  vc  at  Uie  point  of  section  inime- 
diately  be^in  to  nndevgo  “traumatic  degeneration.  (In  the  frog  on  the  1st  ami  2nd  d 
After\  time  neither  the  myelin  nor  axis-cylinder  is  distinguishable  (,Se7«//). 

Engelniann,  this  condition  extends  only  to  the  nearest  node  o_l  Raiiviei,  and  afteiuauls  tbc  so- 
called  “ fatty  degeneration  ” begins.  The  process  of  ‘ fatty  degeneration  begins  simultane- 
ously in  the  whole  peripheral  portion  ; the  white  substance  oi  Schwann  biyak,s  up  ° 

(iif^  456,  A),  iust  as  it  does  after  death,  in  microscopic  preparations;  afterwaids  the  mjelm 
forms  globules  and  round  masses  (B),  the  axial-cylinder  is  compressed  or  constricted,  aiu  is 
ultimately  broken  across  (C)  in  many  places  (7th  day)  . 

two  substauces-one  fatty,  the  other  proteid  in  constitiition  the  hit  1 eing  a smbed  ^ X 
The  nuclei  of  SchwaniTs  sheath  swell  up  and  proliferate  (D— until  the  10th  daj).  Accoiding 
to  Ranvier,  the  nuclei  of  the  interaiinular  segments  and  their  siirroiinding  protoii  asm 
nroliferate  and  ultimately  interrupt  the  continuity  of  the  axis-cylinder  and  the  myelin.  Ihej 
then  undergo  considerabfe  development  with  simiiltaneoiis  disappearance  of  the  medulla  and 
axis-cylinder  or  at  least  fatty  substances  formed  by  their  degeneration,  so  that  the  nerve-fibies 
look  like  fibres  of  connective-tissue.  [According  to  this  view  the  process  is  in  part  an  adirc 
one  due  to  the  growth  of  the  nerve-corpuscles  breaking  up  the  contents  of  the  neuiileinma, 
which  then  ultimately  undergo  chemical  degenerative  changes.]  According  to  Ranviei, 
Tizzoni,  and  others,  leucocytes  wander  into  the  cut  ends  of  the  nerves,  and  also  at  » 

nodes,  insinuating  themselves  into  the  nerve-fibres,  where  they  take  then  b^ 

and  subject  it  to  certain  changes.  [These  cells  are  best  revealed  by  the  action  of  osinic  acid, 
which  blackens  any  myelin  particles  in  their  interior.]  Degeneration  also  takes  place  m ^ 
motorial  end-plates,  beginning  first  in  the  non-medullated  branches,  then  in  the  teiminal 

fibrils,  and  lastly  in  the  nerve-trunks  (ffcssZcr)-  _ -ii 

Regeneration  of  Nerves.— In  order  that  regeneration  of  a ^i^'ided  nerve  maj  take  jilace 
{Cniiclcshcmh,  1795),  the  divided  ends  of  the  nerve  must  be  brought  into  contact  (^  244).  1 

man  this  is  done  by  means  of  sutures.  About  the  middle  of  the  fourth  week,  small  dea 
bands  appear  within  the  neurilemma,  winding  between  the  nuclei  and  the  lemains  ol 
myelin  E).  They  soon  become  wider,  and  receive  myelin  with  incisures  and  i odes  and  a 
shlath  of  Schwann  (2nd  to  3rd  month- E).  The  regeneration 
interannular  segment,  while  the  individual  segments  unite  end  to  end  at  the 
{§  312,  L,  5).^  On  this  view,  each  nerve-segment  of  the  fibre  corresponds  to 
(E.  Neumann,  Eichhorst).  The  same  process  occurs  in  nevvos  hgatured  in 

new  fibres  may  bo  formed  within  one  old  nerve-sheath.  The  divided  axis-cylinders  ot  tiie 
central  end  of  the  nerve  begin  to  giuw  about  the  14th  day,  until  they  meet  the  nevly  foinied 

ones,  with  which  they  unite.  . mmi  have 

[Primary  and  Secondary  Nei-ve  Siiture.-Numerous  experiments  oi  animals 

established  the  fact  that  immediate  or  primary  suture  of  a nerve,  f 
accidentally  or  intentionally,  hastens  reunion  and  regeneration, 

of  function.  Secondaiy  suture,  i.e.,  bringing  the  ends  together  function 

divided,  has  been  practised  with  success.  Surgeons  have  recorded  c^e®  and  n most 

was  restored  after  division  had  taken  place  for  3 to  16  months,  and  even  longei  ancMn  n^ 

cases  the  sensibility  was  restored  first,  the  average  time  being  other  with  catgut, 

recovered  much  later.  The  encls  of  the  nerve  should  1^®  .stitched  to  eacii 

the  muscles  at  the  same  time  being  kept  from  becoming  restored  in  tbe 

the  systematic  use  of  massage  (§  307).  After  suture  ot  a nerve,  division  without 

rabbit  in  40  days,  on  the  31st  in  dogs,  and  25th  in  fowls,  but  ^“er  s uple  ^ 
suture,  not  till  the  60th  day  in  the  rabbit.  Transplantation  of  neive  does  not  succeed  (./ 
son).  It  has  been  practised  on  several  occasions  on  the  human  subject,  j i.erinheral 

•Union  of  Nerves!-The  central  end  of  a divided  motor  nerve  may  u^e  ' A™ 
end  of  another,  and  still  conduct  impulses  (Eava).  [It  is 
reunite  with  sensory  fihres,  and  motor  fibres  with  .“®tor  libies,^a^^^^^^^ 
nerve  will,  in  the  former  case,  conduct  sensory  impulses,  and  i.p„e„oration  or\inion 

There  is  very  considerable  diversity  of  opinion,  however,  as  to  o stitched  the 

of  sensory  with  motor  fibres.  Paul  Bert  made  the  fo  loiyng  f P®*'Vf  !\,tl  f om  e 

tail  of  a rat  into  the  aiiimal’s  back,  and  after  union  had  taken  place  he  cu  ^ ® ^ail  Rom 
body  at  the  root,  so  that  the  tail,  as  it  were,  grew  out  of  the  animal  s I"  'sTms 

most.  On  irritating  the  end  of  the  tail,  which  was  formerly  the  loot,  the  auin  ^ ^ 

of  pain.  This  experiment  was  devised  by  Bert  to  try  to  show  that 

impulses  in  both  directions.  One  of  two  things  must  have  occurred  ^ ,,11,0  01^10 

tibres,  which  normally  carried  impulses  down  the  tail,  now  convey  them  in  ^ \ sq— 

direction,  and  convey  them  to  sensory  fibres  with  which  they  have 

fibres  which  normally  conducted  impulses  from  the  tip  upwards,  nerve- 

01  .losite  direction.  If  the  former  were  actually  what  happened,  it  would 
fibres  of  difierent  function  do  unite  (§  349).  Reichert  asserts  that  he  has  succeeded  111  o 

S hjTOgloral  'vith  the  vagus  in  the  dog.  According  to  Gessler  the  end-plate  is  the  fust  to 

regenerate  (§  338).] 
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Tropliic  Centres. — Tlic  regeneration  of  tlic  nerve  .seems  to  take  place  under  the 
intluence  of  the  nerve-centres,  wliicli.  act  as  their  nutritive  or  trophic  centres. 
Nerves  permanently  separated  from  those  centres  never  regenerate. 

During  the  regeneration  of  a mixed  nerve,  sensibility  is  restored  first,  subse- 
quently voluntary  motion,  and  lastly,  the  movements  of  the  mmscles,  when  their 
motor  nerves  are  stimulated  directly  (Scliif,  Erh,  v.  Ziemssen). 

Wallerian  Method  of  Investigation. — As  the  iierij^lieral  end  of  a nerve  under- 
goes degeneration  after  section,  we  use  this  method  for  determining  the  course  of 
nerve-hbres  in  a complex  arrangement  of  nerves.  The  course  of  special  nerve- 
fibres  may  be  ascertained  by  tracing  the  degeneration  tract  {Waller).  If  after 
section,  reunion  or  regeneration  of  a motor  nerve  does  not  take  place,  the  muscle 
supplied  by  this  nerve  ultimately  undergoes  fatty  degeneration. 

0.  Modifying  Conditions. — Under  the  action  of  A^arious  operation.s,  e.g.,  compress- 
ing a nerve  [so  as  not  absolutely  to  sever  the  physiological  continuity],  it  has  been 
found  that  A'oluntary  impulses  or  stimuli  applied  above  the  compressed  spot  giA'e 
rise  to  impulses  Avhich  are  conducted  through  the  nerve,  and  in  the  case  of  a motor 
nerve,  cause  contraction  of  the  muscles,  Avhilst  the  excitability  of  the  parts  helov; 
the  injured  spot  is  greatly  diminished  (Schif).  In  a similar  manner,  it  is  found 
that  the  nerves  of  animals  poisoned  Avith  COg,  curare,  or  coniin,  sometimes  even 
the  nerves  of  paralysed  limbs  in  man,  are  not  excitable  to  direct  stimuli,  Avhile  they 
are  capalde  of  conducting  impressions  coming  from  the  central  nervous  system 
(Dncbenne).  The  injured  part  of  the  nerve,  therefore,  loses  its  excitabilitj"  sooner 
than  its  poAver  of  conducting  an  impidse. 

6.  Certain  poisons,  such  as  veratrin,  at  first  increase  the  excitability  of  the 
nerves,  and  afteinvards  aboli.sh  it;  Avitli  some  other  poisons,  the  abolition  of 
the  excitability  passes  off  very  rapidly,  e.g.,  curare.  Conium,  cynoglossum,  iodide 
of  methylstrychnin,  and  iodide  of  aethylstrychnin  haA'e  a similar  action. 

If  the  nerve  or  muscle  of  a frog  be  placed  in  a solution  of  the  poison,  we  obtain  a different 
effect  from  that  which  results  when  the  j)oison  is  injected  into  the  body  of  the  animal.  Atropin 
diminishes  the  excitability  of  a nerve-muscle  preparation  of  the  frog  Avithout  causing  any 
previous  increase,  AA’hile  alcohol,  ether,  and  chloroform  increase  and  then  diminish  the  excita- 
bility {Mommsen). 

7.  Ritter- Valli  Latv. — If  a nerve  be  separated  from  its  centre,  or  if  the  centre 
die,  the  excitability  of  tlie  nerve  is  increased;  tlie  increase  of  excitability  begins  at 
the  central  end,  and  travels  toAvards  the  periphery — tlie  excitability  tlien  falls 
until  it  disappears  entirely.  This  process  takes  place  more  rapidly  in  the  central 
than  in  the  peripheral  part  of  the  nerve,  so  that  the  iieripheral  end  of  a neiwe 
separated  from  its  centre  remains  excitable  for  a longer  time  than  the  central  end. 

The  rapidity  of  the  transmission  of  nerve  inipAilses  in  a nerve  is  increased  when  the  excita- 
bility is  increased,  but  it  is  lessened  Avhen  the  e.xcitability  is  diminished  (§  337).  In  the  latter 
condition,  an  electrical  stimulus  must  last  longer  in  order  to  be  effective  ; hence  rapid  induction 
shocks  may  not  produce  any  elfect. 

The  law  of  contraction  also  undergoes  some  modification  in  the  different  stages  of  the  changes 
of  excitability  (§  336,  II.). 

8.  Excitable  Points. — Manj^  nerves  arc  more  excitable  at  certain  parts  of  their 
course  than  at  others,  and  the  excitability  may  last  longer  at  these  parts.  One  of 
these  ]>arts  is  the  upper  third  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a frog,  just  Avhere  a branch  is 
given  off  {Budge). 

The  motor  and  .sen.sory  fibres  of  the  rrpper  third  of  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a frog  (p.  662)  arc 
more  e.xcitable  for  all  stimuli  than  the  lower  parts  Elpon).  Whether  this  arise.s 

from  injury  during  prcjiaration  (a  branch  is  given  off  there),  or  is  due  to  anatomical  conditioms, 
c.'!.,  more  connective-ti.ssue  auci  more  nodes  in  the  lower  part  of  the  sciatic,  is  undetermined 
{Clara,  Jlalpcrson). 

This  increased  excitability  may  be  due  to  injury  to  the  nerve  in  ju'oparing  it  for  e.xperiment. 
After  .section  or  compression  of  a nerve,  all  electrical  currents  employed  to  stimulate  the  nerve 
are  far  more  active  when  the  direction  of  the  current  passes  away  from  the  point  ol  injury  than 
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1 • 4-1  Tliis  is  due  to  the  fact  tliat  the  current  produced  in 

U rue  tirt^iSadded  t^tt  stinudation  current  (§  331  ii).  Even  in  intact  nerves 

sekde  ol  riVo'-u-h^  the  nerve  ends  at  the  periphery  or  at  the  cen  re,  or  where  large 
Wches  are  iven  off,  there  are  points  which  behave  in  the  same  way  as  those  points  where  a 

lesion  has  taken  place  (trn(7.:'ucj*  ^ i t i i i i.i 

Death  of  a Nerve.— In  a deail  nerve  the  excitahility  is  entirely  abolished,  death 
toHno'-  nhco  accorcUno-  to  the  Kittcr-Ahilli  law,  from  the  centre  towards  the 
periphery!  The  reactimi  of  a dead  nerve  has  been  found  hy  some  observers  to  he 

acid  (§  322). 

ml  r 4.'  p -fiio  ViTflin  fp’ise  ininiediately  death  takes  place,  ivhile  the  vital  functions  ol 
The  functions  ot  the  hi  am  for  a short  time  ; the  large  nerve-trunks 

the  spinal  cold  espcci  > extensor  muscles,  those  of  the  flexors  after  three  to  four 

houtr  uddle  the^^^^^^^  fibres  retain  tl.eiv  excitability  longest,  those  of  the  intestnie  even 

1-01  ten  iiouls  (Ommus).  Compare  § 395.  _ The  nerves  of  a dead  frog  may  remain  excitable  foi 
several  days,  provided  the  animal  be  kept  ni  a cool  place. 


Electro-Physiology. 


Before  beginning  the  study  of  electro-physiology,  the  student 
study  carefully  tire  following  short  prehnnnary  remarks  on  the  physics  ol  tins 

question : — 

U9fi  PTTYSICAL-THE  galvanic  CURRENT-RHEOCORD.-l.  Electro-motive  Force 
—If  two  of  the  under-mentioned  bodies  he  hi-oiight  “fi?  phmiomeiioii 

k^he'electo-m  ""iCoTecto^n^tive  substances  may  Jte 

da? To  that  if  the  first-mentioned  substance  he  b^-^  ''^LTLiTsT  : 

other  bodies,  the  first  substance  is  negatively  the  last  positwel), 

further  the  bodies  are  apait  in  the  senes.  T an-aiwed  in  a pile  the  electrical  tension 

the  series  in  contact  witli  a fluid.  If  zinc  he  p.  4-„lpn  insthd  of  zinc,  the  copper  is  + 
-1- (positive)  and  ti.e  water  - (negative)  If  copper  b®  f '"®T„f,xith^^  i egati'^ely 

but  the  Raid  -.  Experiment  shows  that  those  tliey  are 

electrified  most  strongly  which  are  most  acted  ™ tension  or  potential.  Tlie 

placed.  Each,  such  combinatiou  affords  electricity  obtained  from  both 

tension  [or  power  of  overcoming  resistance]  ot  ^b®  n the  solutions  of  acids, 

bodies  depends  upon  the  size  of  the  class.  They  do  not  form  among 

alkalies,  or  salts  are  called  exciters  ot  ,fn  ° nlaced  in  these  iluids,  the  metals 

themselves  a definite  senes  \yith  diflereiit  tensions.  1 ^ electrified  negatively, 

lying  next  the-hcud  of  the  above  scries,  especially  zinc,  aie  most  suoiioiy 

.and  to  a less  extent  those  lying  nearer  the -end  of  “e  senes.  . ^ jq,out 

3.  Galvanic  Battery. -If  two  dilferent  exciters  of  the  b>^t  Jac^^ 

the  bodies  coming  into  contact,  c.g.  , zme  and  “°lh]°''’  shows  free  positive 

shows  free  negative  electricity,  while  the  Iree  (■...ct  clnssTvith  an  electro-motor 

elccti’icitv*  Sucli  u cuiubiiicitioii  ol  two  clcctio-iuotois  oi  t • fm*  nvoduciu^ 

of  the  second  class  is  called  a galvanic  hatlenj.  [A  battery  is  an  J batterv.*] 

electricity.  A single  apparatus  constitutes  a cell  or  element,  seicial  elemc  7..,,  or  oven, 

ll  S L the  two^metals  in  this  fluid  are  kept  separate,  the  c.rciii  is  s')  ^ T.' 

imt  a^soon  as  the  free  projecting  ends  of  the  TndTSaT^fofci^^^^^^^^ 

cornier  wire,  the  circuit  or  current  is  inadc  01  closed,  and  a galvanic  01  jg 
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(3)  it  also  depends  011  the  moleeular  properties  of  tlie  condiicliiig  material  (specific  conduction 
resistance  = s),  so  that — 

the  eonductiou  resistance  W = {s.  1)  : q. 


The  resistance  to  conduction  increases  with  the  increase  of  the  temperature  ol  the  metals,  bnt 

diminishes  under  similar  eonditions  with  llnids.  c 1 ^ • -i 

Ohm’s  Law. The  strength  of  a galvanic  current  (C),  or  the  amount  of  electricity  passing 

through  the  closed  circuit,  i.e.,  the  cun-ent  strength,  is  proportional  to  the  electro-motive  force 
(E)— or  the  electrical  tension  or  potential,  but  inversely  proportional  to  the  total  resistance  to 

conduction  (K)—  ^ „ 

^ Elleetro-motivetorce 
Ohms  Law  (182/)  - CiuTent  = - 


Total  liesistaiice 


r.  E 


E = C X R or 


-I 


The  total  resistance  to  conduction,  howes'er,  in  a closed  circuit  is  composed  of  (1)  the  resist- 
ance outside  the  battery  (“  e.Ktraordiuary  resistance  ”) ; and  (2)  the  resistance  witlmi  the  battery 
itself  (“  essential  resistance  ”).  The  specific  resistance  to  conduction  is  very  variable  in  dillerent 
substances  ; it  is  relatively  small  in  metals  (c.cj.,  for  copper  = l,  iron  = 6'4,  German  silver  = 12), 
but  very  great  in  tluids  {c.q.,  for  a concentrated  solution  of  common  salt  6,515,000,  lor  a con- 
centrated solution  of  copper  sulpbate  10,963,600).  _ 1 

Conduction  in  Animal  Tissues. — The  resistance  to  the  conduction  of  electncity  is  also  very 
'U'eat  in  animal  tissues,  almost  a million  times  greater  than  in  metals.  When  a constant 
current  is  applied  to  the  skin  so  as  to  traverse  the  body,  the  resistance  diminishes  because  of 
the  conduction  of  water  in  the  epidermis  under  the  action  of  the  constant  current  (§  289),  and 
the  congestion  of  the  cutaneous  blood-vessels  in  consequence  of  the  stimulation.  But  the 
resistance  varies  in  different  parts  of  the  skin,  the  least  being  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  sole 
of  the  foot.  The  chief  seat  of  the  resistance  is  the  epidermis,  for  after  its  removal  by  means  ol 
a blister,  the  resistance  is  greatly  diminished.^  Dead  tissue,  as  a rule,  is  a wope  conductor  than 
living  tissues  {Jolly).  When  the  current  is  passed  transversely  to  the  direction  of  the  fibres  ol 
a miScle,  the  resistance  is  nearly  nine  times  as  gi’eat  as  when  the  current  passes  in  the  direction 
of  the  fibres — a condition  which  disappears  in  rigor  mortis  {Hermann).  In  nerves,  the 
resistance  longitudinally  is  two  and  a half  million  times  greater  than  in  mercury,  transversely 
about  twelve  million  times  greater  {Hermann).  Tetanus  and  rigor  mortis  diminisli  the  I’esist- 
auce  in  muscle  {tlu  Bois-Beymoml).  According  to  Rosenthal,  the  conduction  is  the  same  in  a 
dead  as  in  a living  muscle,  both  in  a longitudinal  and  transverse  direction.  Charcot  mid 
Vigouroux  have  made  the  remarkable  ob-servatiou  that  in  cases  of  Basedow’s  disease  (§  371) 
there  is  a diminution  of  the  electrical  resistance  in  the  body. 

Deductions  from  Ohm’s  Law. — -It  follows  from  Ohm’s  law  that — I.  If  there  is  very  great 
resistance  to  the  current  outside  the  battery  [i.e.,  between  the  electrodes],  as  is  the  case  when  a 
nerve  or  a muscle  lies  on  the  electrodes,  the  strength  of  the  current  can  only  be  increased  by 
increasing  the  number  of  the  electro-motive  elements.  II.  When,  however,  the  extraordinary 
resistance  is  very  small  compared  with  that  within  the  battery  itself,  the  strength  of  the  current 
cannot  be  increased  by  increasing  the  number  of  the  elements,  but  only  by  increasing  the  sur- 
faces of  the  plates  in  the  battery.  . , . . 

[The  following  system  of  electrical  measurements  was  adopted  in  1881.  Some  of  the  units  of 
measurement  are  of  importance  physiologically.  They  are  : — 

The  Ohm,  or  the  unit  resistance,  is  equal  to  the  resistance  of  a column^ of  pure  mercury  in 
a closed  glass  tube  1‘06  metre  long,  and  1 square  mm.  in  sectional  area  at  0°  C. 

The  Ampere,  or  the  unit  of  current,  is  the  strength  of  current  rejquired  to  produce  0'172  c.c. 
of  0 and  H {i.e.,  decompose  water)  in  1 sec.  at  0°  C.  and  760  mm.  ])ressure.  ^ 1 milliampere ■-= 
-j-ii'TTo  ampere.  An  ampere  is  approximately  equal  to  the  current  of  a Daniell  s cell  through  an 
ohm.  . . , 

The  Volt,  or  unit  electromotive  force,  is  equal  to  about  E.M.E.  of  a Daniell s cell,  the 
relation  between  these  is  that  1 am])cre=l  volt : 1 ohm.] 

Strength  and  Intensity. — We  must  carefully  distinguish  the  strength  of  the  current  from  its 
intensity.  As  the  same  amount  of  electricity  always  flows  through  any  given  transverse  section 
of  the  circuit,  then,  if  the  size  of  the  transverse  section  of  the  circuit  varies,  the  electricity  must 
be  of  greater  intensity  in  the  narrower  parts,  and  it  is  evident  that  the  intensity  will  be  less 
where  the  transverse  section  is  greater.  Let  C = tho  strength  of  the  current,  and  q the 
transverse  section  of  the  given  part  of  tlic  circuit,  then  the  intensity  {d)  at  the  latter  part  is 
d = Q ■.  q. 

If  the  galvanic  current  passing  from  the  positive  pole  of  a battery  is  divided  into  twm  or 
more  streams,  wliich  are  again  reunited  at  the  otlier  jiolc,  then  the  sum  of  the  strength  ot  all 
the  streams  is  equal  to  the  strength  of  the  undivided  stream.  If,  however,  the  diflcrent  streams 
are  difl’erent  as  regards  length,  section,  and  material,  then  the  strength  ot  the  current  passing 
in  each  of  the  streams  is  inversely  proportional  to  the  resistance  to  the  conduction. 
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Du  Bois-Eeymond’s  Eheocord.— This  iustvument,  constructed  on  the  principle  of  the 
“ secondav}',”  or  “short  circuit,  enables  us  to  graduate  the  strength  of  a galvanic  current  to 
any  required  degree,  for  the  stimulation  of  nerve  and  muscle.  From  the  two  poles  (lig.  458, 
a b)  of  a constant  battery,  there  are  two  conducting  wires  {a,  c,  and  d,  b),  which  go  to  the 
nerve  of  a frocr’s  nerve-muscle  preparation  (F).  The  portion  of  nerve  (c,  d)  introduced  into  this 
circuit  (a,  c,  cl,  b)  oilers  xcry  great  resistance.  The  second  stream  or  secondary  circuit  («  A,  5 B) 
conducted  froni  a and  b passes  through  a thick  brass  plate  (A,  B),  consisting  of  seven  pieces  of 
brass  (1  to  7)  placed  end  to  end,  but  not  in  contact.  They  can  all,  with  the  exception  of  1 and 
2 be  made  to  form  a continuous  conductor  by,  placing  in  the  spaces  between  them  the  brass 
Pino'S  (S,  to  SA.  Evidently,  with  the  arrangement  shown  in  fig.  458,  only  a minimal  part  of 

the  current  will  pass  through  the  nerve  (c,  d),  owing  to  the 
very  great  resistance  in  it,  while  by  far  the  gi'eatest  part 
will  pass  tbroiTgh  the  good  conducting  medium  of  brass 
(.A,  L,  B).  If  new  resistance  be  introduced  into  this  circuit, 
then  the  cc,  c,  d,  b stream  will  be  strengthened.  This 


Fig.  458.  ^59. 

Fi<^.  458.— Scheme  of  du  Bois-Reymond’s  rheocord.  Fig.  459. — Scheme  of  the  galvanometer. 
° N,  N,  astatic  needles  suspended  by  the  silk  fibre,  G ; P,  P,  nonpolansable  electrodes,  con- 
taining zinc  sulphate  solution,  s,  and  pads  of  blotting-paper,  6,  covered  with  clay,  h on 
whiclAhe  muscle,  M,  is  placed  ; II  and  III,  arrangement  of  the  muse  e on  he  ele  trodes 
IV,  non-polarisable  electrodes  ; Z,  zinc  wire  ; K,  cork  ; cc,  zinc  sulphate  solution  , t,  t,  cl  y 
points. 

resistance  can  be  introduced  into  the  latter  circuit  by  means  of  the  thin  wires 
I c II  V X.  Suppose  all  the  brass  plugs  from  Sj  to  S5  to  be  removed,  then  the  cunent 
entering  at  A must  taLerse  the  whole  system  of  thin  wires  Thus,  there 
the  passage  of  this  current,  so  that  the  current  through  the  nerve 

only  one  brass  ping  be  taken  out,  then  the  current  passes  through  only  the  coiiespoudiiio 
length  of  wire.  ^ The  resistances  ottered  by  the  different  lengths  ot  wire  from  la  to  X are  so 
arranged  that  I «,  I 6,  and  I c each  represents  a unit  of  resistance  ; II,  double  , I , five  times  , 
and  X,  ten  times  the  resistance.  The  length  of  wire,  I a,  can  also  be  shortened  by  the  movab 
bridge  (L)  [composed  of  a small  tube  filled  with  mercury,  through  which  1 f 

scale^(£K,  y)  indicating  the  length  of  the  resistance  wires.  It  is  evident  that,  by  means  ot 
bridge  and  by  the  method  of  using  the  brass  plugs,  the  apparatus  can  be  grama  e j 
^ery^aSle  Lrrents  for  stimiilatilig  nerve  oi^ntiscle  When  the  bruge  L 
up  to  1 and  2,  the  current  passes  directly  from.  A to  B,  and  not  thioUoh  the  tin 

^Tlie  rheostat  is  another  instrument  used  to  vary  the  resistance  of  a galvanic  current 
( Wheatstone). 
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327.  ACTION  OF  THE  GALVANIC  CUKRENT  ON  A MAGNETIC  NEEDLE— GAL- 
VANOMETER— In  1822,  Oersted  of  Copenhagen  found  that  a magnetic  needle,  suspended  in 
the  magnetic  meridian,  was  deflected  by  a constant  current  of  electricity  passed  along  a wire 
parallel  to  it.  [The  side  to  which  the  north  ])ole  is  deflected  depends  upon  the  direction  of  the 
current,  and  whether  it  passes  above  or  below  the  needle.] 

Ampere’s  Rule. — Ampk'e  has  given  a simple  rule  for  determining  the  direction.  If  an 
observer  be  placed  parallel  to  and  facing  the  needle,  and  if  the  current  be  passing  from  his  feet 
to  his  head,  then  the  north  pole  of  the  needle  will  always  be  deflected  to  the  left,  and  the  south 
j)ole  in  the  opposite  direction.  The  effect  exerted  by  the  constant  current  acts  always  in  a 
direction  towards  the  so-called  electro-magnetic  plane.  The  latter  is  the  plane  passing  through 
the  north  pole  of  the  needle,  and  two  points  in  the  straight  wire  running  parallel  with  the 
needle.  The  force  of  the  constant  current,  which  causes  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle, 
is  proportional  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  between  the  electro-magnetic  plane  and  the  plane  of 
vibration  of  the  needle. 

Multiplicator  or  Galvanometer. — The  deflection  of  the  needle  caused  by  the  constant  current 
may  be  increased  by  coiling  the  conducting  wire  many  times  in  the  same  direction  on  a rect- 
angular frame,  or  merely  around  and  in  the  same  direction  as  the  needle  [provided  that  eacli 
turn  of  the  wire  be  properly  insulated  from  the  other].  An  instrument  constructed  on  this 
principle  is  called  a multiplicator,  multiidier,  or  galvanometer.  The  greater  the  number  of  turns 
of  the  wire  the  greater  is  the  angle  of  deflection  of  the  needle,  although  the  deflection  is  not 
directly  proportional,  as  the  several  turns  or  coils  are  not  at  the  same  distance  from,  or  in  the 
same  position  as,  the  needle.  By  means  of  the  multiplier  we  may  detect  the  presence  [and  also 
the  amount  and  direction]  oi  feeble  currents.  Experience  has  shown  that,  when  great  resistance 
(as  in  animal  tissues)  is  opposed  to  the  weak  galvanic  currents,  we  must  use  a very  large  number 
of  turns  of  thin  wire  round  the  needle.  If,  however,  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  is  but  small, 
e.(j.,  in  thermo-electrical  arrangements,  a few  turns  of  a thick  wire  round  the  needle  are  sufficient. 
The  multiplier  may  be  made  more  sensitive  by  ivcakening  the  magnetic  directive  force  of  the  needle, 
which  keeps  it  pointing  to  the  north. 

Galvanometer  and  Astatic  Needles. — In  the  multiplier  of  Schweigger,  used  for  jihysiological 
purposes,  the  tendency  of  the  needle  to  point  to  the  north  is  gi'eatly  weakened  by  using”  the 
astatic  needles  of  Nobili.  [A  multiplier  of  galvano- 
motor  with  a single  magnetic  needle  always  requires 
comparatively  strong  currents  to  deflect  the  needle. 

The  needle  is  continually  acted  upon  by  the  direc- 
tive magnetic  influence  of  the  earth,  which  tends 
to  keep  it  in  the  magnetic  meridian,  and,  as  soon 
as  it  is  moved  out  of  the  magnetic  meridian,  the 
directive  action  of  the  earth  tends  to  bring  it  back. 

■Hence,  such  a simple  form  of  galvanometer  is  not 

sufficiently  sensitive  for  detecting  feeble  currents.  u_i 

In  1827,  Nobili  devised  an  astatic  combination  of  _Js 

needles,  whereby  the  action  of  the  earth’s  magnetism 

was  diminished.]  Two  similar  magnetic  needles  are  Kg.  460. 

united  by  a solid  light  piece  of  horn  [or  tortoise  Astatic  needles 

shell],  and  are  so  arranged  that  the  north  pole  of 
the  one  is  placed  over  or  opposite  to  the  south  pole  of  the  other  (fig.  459). 

[Fig.  460  shows  two  magnetic  needles  with  their  magnetic  axes  parallel  and  their  similar  poles 
pointing  opposite  ways,  forming  what  is  called  an  astatic  pair,  or  astatic  needles.  As  the  earth’s 
attractive  force  on  the  N.  pole  of  one  needle  is  exactly  counterbalanced  by  its  repelling  force  on 
the  S.  pole  of  the  other  needle,  there  is  no  directive  force  to  cause  the  combination  to  set  in  any 
particular  position.]  ^ 

[If  both  needles  are  equally  magnetised,  then  the  earth’s  influence  on  the  needle  is  neutralised 
so  that  the  needles^  no  longer  adjust  themselves  in  the  magnetic  meridian  ; hence,  such  a 
system  is  called  astatic  (stalum,  standing).  ] As  it  is  impossible  to  make  both  needles  of  absolutely 
equal  magnetic  strength,  one  needle  is  always  stronger  than  the  other.  The  difference,  however 
mu.st  not  be  so  gi’eat  that  the  stronger  needle  points  to  the  north,  but  only  that  the  freely 
sirspended  system  of  needles  forms  a certain  angle  with  the  magnetic  meridian,  into  which 
po.sition  the  system  always  swings  after  it  is  deflected  from  this  position.  This  angular  devia- 
tion of  the  astatic  systein  towards  the  magnetic  meridian  is  called  the  “free  deviation.”  The 
inore  pei-fectly  an  astatic  condition  is  reached,  the  nearer  does  the  angle  formed  by  the  direction 
of  the  free  deviation  with  the  magnetic  meridian  become  a right  angle.  The  greater,  therefore 
the  astatic  condition,  the  fewer  vibrations  will  the  astatic  system  make  in  a given  time,  after  it 
has  been  deflected  from  its  position.  The  duration  of  each  single  vibration  is  also  very  great. 
[Hence,  when  using  a galvanometer,  and  adjusting  its  needle  to  zero,  if  the  magnets  dance 
ajoiit  or  move  quickly,  then  the  systein  is  not  sensitive,  but  a sensitive  condition  of  the  needles 
IS  indicated  by  a slow  period  of  oscillation.] 

In  making  a galvanometer,  the  turns  of  the  wire  must  have  the  same  direction  as  the  needles. 
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Ill  Nobili’s  galvaiiomuter,  as  improved  by  du  Bois-Reymoiid,  the  upper  needle  swing.s  above  a 
card  divided  into  degrees  (lig.  459),  on  which  the  extent  of  its  dellection  may  be  read  oil.  Even 
the  purest  copper  wire  used  for  the  coils  round  the  needles  alwap  contains  a trace  of  iron,  which 
exerts  an  influence  upon  the  needles.  Hence,  a small  fixed  directive  or  conipensatoij  magnet 
(r)  is  placed  near  one  of  the  poles  of  the  upper  needle  to  compensate  for  the  action  of  the  iron 
on  the  needles. 


328.  ELECTROLYSIS,  POLARISATION,  BATTERIES.— Electrolysis.— Every  galvanic  current 
which  traverses  a fluid  conductor  causes  decomposition  or  electrolysis  of  the  Iluid.  The  decom- 
position-products, called  “ions,”  accumulate  at  the  poles  (electrodes)  in  the  iluid,  the  positive 
Wle  ( -f- ) being  called  the  anode  [av6.,  up,  55bs,  a way],  the  negative  pole  ( - ) tlie  cathode 
{Kara.,  down,  65bs,  a way).  The  anions  accumulate  at  the  anode  and  the  kations  at  the 

Transition  Resistance. — "When  the  decomposition-products  accumulate  upon  the  electrodes, 
bv  their  presence  they  either  increase  or  diminish  the  resistance  to  the_  electrical  current.  Ihis 
is  called  transition  resistance.  If  the  resistance  within  the  battery  is  thereby  increased,  the 
transition  resistance  is  said  to  be  positive;  if  diminished,  negative.  .,4.  4.1 

Galvanic  Polarisation. — The  ions  accumulated  on  the  electrodes  may  also  vary  tlie  strength 
of  the  current,  by  developing  between  the  anions  and  kations  a new  galvanic  current,  just  as 
occurs  between  two  different  bodies  connected  by  a fluid  medium.  This  phenomenon  is  called 
galvanic  polarisation.  Thus,  when  water  is  decomposed,  the  electrodes  being  ot  platmuni,  the 
oxv^en  (negative)  accumulates  at  the  -f-  pole,  and  the  hydrogen  (positive)  at  the  - pole.  Usuallj^ 
tiie°polarisation  current  has  a direction  opposite  to  the  orignial  current  ; henM, 
negative  polarisation.  When  the  two  currents  have  the  same  direetiou,  positive  polansataon 
obtains.  Of  course,  transition  resistance  and  polarisation  may  occur  together  during  electio- 


Test  of  polaiisation.— Polarisation,  when  present,  may  be  so  slight  as  not  to  be  visible  to  the 
eve  but  it  may  be  detected  thus  After  a time  exclude  the  primary  souree  of  the  cuiTent 
eLecially  the  element  connected  with  the  electrodes,  and  place  the  free  projecting  end  of  the 
SSlAn  connection  with  a galvanometer,  which  will  at  once  indicate,  ^ 
its  rodle  the  presence  of  even  the  slightest  polarisation.  [Polarisation  of  Electrc^^des. -,Bj 
mearof  ™ pass  a constant  current  of  electricity  threugh  a nerve  of  a nerve- 

muscle  preparatio..,  introdiidng  a key  in  the  circuit.  After  three  minutes  remove  th® 'latteiy 
and  open  and  close  the  key  ; on  doing  so  the  muscle  will  contract  owing  to  polaiisation  of  the 

'^slcSy  decompositions. -The  ions  excreted  during  electrolysis  cause  ®sP®®i‘^\ly  ^ th^ 
moment  of  formation,  secondary  decompositions.  With  platinum  electrodes  in  a solution  of 
moment  01  , j common  salt,  chlorine  accumulates  at  the  anode  and 

sodium  at  the  cathode ; but  the  latter  at  once  decom- 
poses the  water,  and  uses  the  oxygen  of  the  water  to 
oxidise  itself,  while  the  hydrogen  is  deposited  second- 
arily upon  the  cathode.  The  ainount  of  polarisation 
increases,  although  only  to  a slight  extent,  with  the 
strength  of  the  current,  while  it  is  nearly  proportional 
to  the  increase  of  the  temperature. 

Non-polarisable  electrodes. — The  attempts  to  get  1 id 
of  polarisation,  which  obviously  must  very  soon  alter 
the  strength  of  the  galvanic  current,  have  led.  to  the 
discovery  of  two  important  arrangements,  t*'® 

construction  of  constant  galvanic  batteries,  and  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  {du  Bois-Keymona). 

Constant  Batteries,  Elements,  or  Cells.  A perfect  y 
constant  element  jiroduces  a constant  ciiiTent  i.c.,  one 
remaining  of  equal  strength,  by  the  10ns  produced  by 
the  electrodes  being  got  rid  of  the  moment  tl>cy  ®i® 
formed,  so  that  they  cannot  give  rise  to  polaiisation. 
For  this  purpose,  each  of  the  f 

tension  series  used  is  placed  in  a special  Iluid  (§  326), 
both  fluids  being  separated  by  a porous  septum  (poi- 

*^^Wove’s  cel'h^or  platinum-zinc  cells,  has  two  metals 
and  two  fluids  (figs.  461,  462,  463)  The  ™'®  ^?® 

furm  of  a roll  placed  in  dilute  sulphuric  acid  [I  acid  to 
Fig  461.  7 of  water,  which  is  contained  111  a glass,  porcelain,  01 

0.11.  sf 

..side  the  rell  ot  ti..c.]  The  0,  fc.,..ed  by  the  eieettolyeie  ...d  de,»s.ted  e..  the  «..e  pl.te, 
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forms  ziuc  oxide,  'wliicli  is  at  oiico  dissolved  by  the  sulpluiric  acid.  The  hydrogen  on  the 
platinum  unites  at  once  with  the  nitric  acid,  which  gives  up  0 and  forms  nitrous  acid  and 
water,  thus — 

[Ho  -I-  H NO3  = II  NOo  + HoO . ] 

[Platinum  is  the  + pole,  and  zinc  the-.] 

[Grove’s  battery  is  very  powerful,  but  the  nitrous  fumes  are  very  disagi’eeable  and  irritating  ; 
hence  these  elements  should  be  kejit  in  a special  wcll-venti-  _ 

lated  recess  in  the  laboratory,  in  an  evaporating  chamber, 
or  under  glass.  The  fumes  also  attack  instruments.  The 
E.M.F.  is  about  2 volts.] 

The  zinc  plate  in  this  battery  is  generally  cast  in  the  foi  iu 
of  a U and  is  generally  placed  in  an  ebonite  vessel  (EV)  (lig. 

463). 

Bunsen’s  cell,  or  carbon-zinc  cell  (fig.  464),  is  similar  to 
Grove’s,  only  a piiece  of  compressed  carbon  is  substituted 
for  the  platinum  in  contact  with  the  nitric  acid.  The 
E.M.F.  =1‘9  volt. 

[The  carbon  is  the  -I-  pole,  the  zinc  the  - .] 

[Daniell’s  cell  consists  of  an  outer  vessel  of  glass  or 
earthenware,  and  sometimes  of  metallic  copper,  filled  with 
a saturated  solution  of  cupric  sulphate  (fig.  465).  A roll  of 
copper,  perforated  with  a few  holes,  is  placed  in  the  copper 
solution,  and  in  order  that  the  latter  be  kept  saturated,  and 
to  supply  the  place  of  the  copper  used  up  by  the  battery 
when  in  action,  there  is  a small  shelf  on  the  copper  roll, 
on  which  are  jilaced  crystals  of  cupric  sulphate.  A porous 
earthenware  vessel  containing  zinc  in  contact  with  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  (1  : 7)  is  placed  within  the  copper  cylinder. 

"When  the  circuit  is  completed,  the  zinc  is  acted  on,  zinc 
sulphate  being  formed,  and  hydrogen  liberated.  The 
hydrogen  in  statu  nascendi  passes  through  the  porous  cell,  reduces  the  cupric  suli^hate  to 
metallic  copper,  which  is  precipitated  on  the  copper  cylinder,  so  that  the  latter  is  always  kept 
bright  and  clean.  The  liberated  sulphuric  acid  replaces  that  in  contact  with  the  zinc.  Owing 


Fig.  462. 

Outside  view  of  a Grove’s  cell, 
showing  platinum  (p)  and  zinc 
plates  (z)  as  well  as  porous  pot 
\v)  of  next  cell  in  series. 


Fig.  464. 

Fig.  463. — Vertical  section  through  a Grove’s  cell  ; 2^,  porous  pot ; EV,  ebonite  vessel. 
Fig.  464. — Outside  view  of  a Bunsen  cell. 

to  the  absence  of  polarisation,  the  Daniell  is  one  of  the  most  constant  batteries,  and  is  gener- 
ally taken  as  the  standard  of  comparison.  The  E.M.F  = 1 '072  volt. 

[The  copper  is  the  -1-  pole,  and  zinc  the  - .] 
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[Smee’s  cell  contains  only  one  fluid,  viz.,  dilute  suliduiric  acid  (1  : 7),  in  wliicli  the  two 
metals,  zinc  and  platinum,  or  zinc  and  platinised  silver,  are  placed.  The  E.M.F.  = '47  volt. 
The  platinum  is  the  + pole,  and  zinc  the  - .] 


[Grennet’s  or  the  Bichromate  cell  consists  of  one  plate  of  zinc  and  two  plates  of  compressed 
carbon  in  a fluid,  containing  bichromate  of  potash,  sulphuric  acid,  and 
water.  The  fluid  consists  of  1 part  of  potassium  bichromate  dissolved 
in  8 parts  of  water,  to  which  one  part  of  sulphuric  acid  is  added. 
Measure  by  weight.  The  cell  consists  of  a wide-nionthed  glass  bottle 
(tig.  466) ; the  carbons  remain  in  the  fluid,  while  the  zinc  can  be 
raised  or  depressed.  When  not  in  action,  the  zinc,  which  is  attached 
to  a rod  (B),  is  lifted  out  of  the  fluid.  It  is  not  a very  constant 
battery.  When  in  action,  the  zinc  is  acted  on  by  the  sulphuric  acid, 
hydrogen  being  liberated,  which  reduces  the  biehroniate  of  potash. 
The  E.M.F.  = 1-8  volt. 

The  carbon  is  the  + pole,  and  the  zinc  the  - .] 

[Leclanche’s  cell  (fig.  467)  consists  of  an  outer  glass  vessel  contain- 
ing zinc  in  a solution  of  ammonium  chloride,  while  the  porous  cell 
contains  compressed  carbon  in  a fluid  mixture  of  black  oxide  of 
manganese  and  carbon.  It  is  most  frequently  used  for  electric  bells, 
as  its  feeble  current  lasts  for  a long  time.  The  E.M.F.  = 1'48  volt. 
The  carbon  is  the  -f  pole,  and  the  zinc  the  — .] 
[Noe-Dbrffel  thermo-electric  battery. — ^This  consists  of  a number  of  thermo-electric  junctions 
of  German  silver  and  an  alloy  of 
antimony  and  zinc  arranged  concen- 
trically. The  apparatus  is  heated  by 
means  of  a gas  flame  or  a Bunsen 
burner.  Twenty  elements  in  a battery 


Fig.  465. 
Daniell’s  cell. 


Fiffl 


Fig.  466 

466. — Grennet’s  cell, 
the  wires  ; B, 


Fig.  467 

Z,  zinc  ; D,  E,  binding  screws^  for 
■ C,  screw  to  fix  B.  Fig.  467. — 
carbon ; B,  binding 


A,  glass  vessel ; K,  K,  carbon  ; 
rod  to  raise  the  zinc  from  the  fluid ... 

Lcclanche’s  cell.  A,  outer  vessel ; T,  porous  cylinder,  containing  Iv 
screw  ; Z,  zinc  ; C,  binding  screw  of  negative  pole. 

4.  nhniit  1 -25  volts  The  - pole  is  connected  with  the  German  silver.] 

changed  from  time  to  time  from  the  dynamo.] 


They  require  to  be 
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[Tho  kind  of  eloctiicit}''  yielded  ky  idl  these  batteries  is  spoken  of  as  the 
constant  current,  or  voltaic,  or  galvanic  electi'icity.] 

[When  a miinber  of  cells  are  used,  and  it  is  desired  to  obtain  a strong  current  of  electricity, 
the  cells  are  joined  in  series  (fig.  46S),  i.e.,  the  positive  terminal  of  one  cell  is  joined  to  the 
negative  of  the  next,  and  so  on.  A cur- 
rent of  higher  potential  is  obtained  if 
.several  elements  of  small  size  are  used, 
but  if  a large  quantity  of  electricity  is 
required,  as  for  thermo-cautery,  use 
elements  of  large  size.  ] 

Non-polarisable  Electrodes.  — If  a 
constant  current  be  applied  to  moist 
animal  tissues,  e.g.,  nerve  or  muscle,  by 
means  of  ordinary  electrodes  composed 
either  of  copper  or  platinum,  of  course 
electrolysis  must  occur,  and  in  conse- 
quence thereof  polarisation  takes  place 
(p.  672).  In  order  to  avoid  this,  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  (figs.  459,  469)  arc 
used.  Such  electrodes  are  made  by  taking 
two  pieces  of  carefully  amalgamated, 

2uire  zinc  wire  (-,  j),  and  dipping  these  in  a saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  contained  in 
tubes  («.,  a),  whose  lower  ends  are  closed  by  means  of  modeller’s  clay  {t,  t),  moistened  with  0'6 
])er  cent,  normal  saline  solution  or  water.  The  contact  of  the  tissues  with  these  electrodes 
does  not  give  rise  to  polarity..  [The  brush  electrodes  of  v.  Fleischl  are  very  serviceable  (fig. 
470).  The  lower  end  of  the  glass  tube  is  idugged  with  a camel-hair  pencil,  moistened  with 
modeller’s  clajq  otherwise  the  arrangement  is  the  same  as  shown  in  fig.  459,  IV.] 


Fig. 


468. 


Two  sim^ile  voltaic  cells  joined  in  series. 

Z,  zinc. 


C,  copper 


Fig.  469. 


Fig.  470. 


Fig.  469. — Non-polarisable  electrode  of  du  Bois-Reymond.  Z,  zinc  ; H,  movable  support ; 
clay  point— the  whole  on  a universal  joint.  Fig.  470. — Brush  electrodes  of  v.  Fleischl. 
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Arrangement  for  the  Muscle-  or  Nerve-Current. — In  order  to  investigate  the  electrical 
currents  of  nerve  or  muscle,  the  tissue  must  be  placed  on  non-polarisable  electrodes,  which 
may  either  be  one  of  the  forms  described  above  or  the  original  form  used  by  du  Bois-Reymond 
(fig.  459).  The  last  consists  of  two  zinc  troughs  thoroughly  amalgamated  inside,  insulated 
on  lutlcanite,  and  filled  with  a .saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate  (s,  s).  In  each  trough  is  placed 
a thick  pad  or  cushion  of  white  blotting-])a2)er  (5,  h)  saturated  with  the  same  fluid  [deriving 
cushions].  [The  cushion  consists  of  many  layers,  almost  sufficient  to  fill  the  trough,  and  they 
are  kept  together  by  a thread.  To  prevent  the  action  of  the  zinc  subihate  upon  the  tissue, 
each  cushion  is  covered  with  a thin  layer  of  modeller’s  clay  {t,  t),  moistened  with  0‘6  per  cent, 
saline  solution,  which  is  a good  conductor  [clay  guard],  'The  clay  guard  prevents  the  action  of  ' 
the  solution  upon  the  tissue.  Connected  with  the  electrodes  are  a pair  of  binding  screws 
wlim’eby  the  apparatus  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer  (fig.  459). 

[Reflecting  Galvanometer. — The  form  of  galvanometer,  used  in  this  country  for  iihysiological 
puiposes,  IS  that  of  Sir  William  Thomson  (fig.  471).  In  Germany,  Wiedemann’s  form  is  more 
commonly  used.  In  Thomson’s  instrument,  the  astatic  needles  are  very  light,  and  connected 
to  eacli  other  by  a piece  of  aluminium,  and  each  set  of  needles  is  surrouiidcu  by  a separate  coil 
ot  "'irc,  the  lower  coil  (Z)  winding  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  of  tho  uiiper  (a).  A small, 
lounu,  liglit,  .slightly  concave  mirror  is  fixed  to  the  u^iper  .set  of  needles.  The  needles  are  sus- 
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pended  by  a delicate  silk  fibril,  and  they  can  be  raised  or  lowered  as  required  by  means  of  a 
small  milled  head.  'When  the  milled  head  is  raised,  the  system  of  needles  swings  freelj'. 
The  coils  are  protected  by  a glass  shade,  and  the  whole  stands  ou  a vulcanite  base,  which 

is  levelled  by  three  screws  (s,  s).  On  a brass  rod  (b)  is  a 
feeble  magnet  (m),  which  is  used  to  give  an  artificial  meridian. 
The  magnet  (vi)  can  be  raised  or  lowered  by  means  of  a 
milled  head.] 

[Lamp  and  Scale. — "When  the  instrument  is  to  be  used, 
lilaco  it  so  that  the  coils  face  east  and  west.  _ At  3 feet 
distant  from  the  front  of  the  galvanometer,  facing  west,  is 
jilacod  the  lamp  and  scale  (tig.  472).  There  is  a small 
vertical  slit  in  front  of  the  lamp,  and  the  image  ol  this  slit 
is  jirqjected  on  the  mirror  attached  to  the  upper  needles,  and 
by  it  is  rellected  on  to  the  paper  .scale  fixed  just  above  the 
slit.  The  spot  of  light  is  focussed  at  zero  by  means  of  the 
magnet,  m.  The  needles  are  most  sensitive  when  the  oscilla- 
tions occur  slowly.  The  sensitiveness  of  the  needles  can  be 
regulated  by  means  of  the  magnet.  In  every  case  the  instru- 
ment must  be  quite  level,  and  for  this  imrpose  there  is  a 
small  spirit-level  in  the  base  of  the  galvanometer.] 

[Shunt. — As  the  galvanometer  is  very  delicate,  it  is  con- 
venient to  have  a shunt  to  regulate  to  a certain  extent  the 
amount  of  electricity  transmitted  through  the  galvanometer 
(lig.  473).  The  shunt  consists  of  a brass  box  containing  coils 
of” German  silver  wire,  and  is  constructed  ou  the  same 
principle  as  resistance  coils  of  the  rheocord  (§  326).  Oh 
the  upper  surface  of  the  box  are  several  plates  ot  brass 
separated  from  each  other,  like  those  of  the  rheocord,  but 
which  can  be  united  by  brass  plugs.  The  two  wires  coming 
from  the  electrodes  are  connected  with  tlie  two  binding 
screws,  and  from  the  latter  two  wires  are  led  to_  the  outer 
two  binding  screws  of  the  galvanometer.  By  placing  a plug 
between  the  brass  plates  attached  to  the  two  binding  screws 
in  the  figure,  the  current  is  short-circuited.  On  removing 
both  plugs,  the  whole  of  the  current  must  pass  through  the 
o-alvanometer.  If  one  plug  be  placed  between  the  central  disc 
of  brass  and  the  plate  marked  (the  other  being  left  out), 
then  of  the  current  goes  tlu'ough  the  galvanometer  and 
y\th  to  the  electrodes.  If  the  plug  be  placed  as  shown  in 
the  figure  opposite  then  of  the  current  goes  to  the 

galvanometer,  while  TpAtlis  are  short-circuited.  If  the  plug 
be  placed  opi'osite  only  xTnnjtk  part  goes  through  the 
galvanometer.]  . . ..  c 

Moist  Bodies.— Nerves  and  muscular  fibres,  the  juicy  parts  ot 
and  other  similar  bodies  possessing  a porous  structure  filled 
with  Iluid,  exhibit  the  phenomena  of  polarisation  when  sub- 
iected  to  strong  currents — a condition  termed  internal  polari- 
sation of  moist  bodies  by  dii  Bois-Eeymond.  It  is  assumed 
that  the  solid  parts  in  the  interior  of  these  bodies  which  are 
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better  conductors  produce  electrolysis  of  the  adjoining  lluid, 
iust  like  metals  in  contact  with  fluid.  The  ions  produced  by 
the  decomposition  of  the  internal  fluids  give  rise  to  diflerences 
of  potential,  and  thus  cause  internal  polarisation  (§  333). 

Cataphoric  Action.  — If  the  two  electrodes  from  a galvanic 
battery  be  placed  in  the  two  compartments  of  a fluid,  separated 
from  each  other  by  a porous  septum,  we  observe  that  the  fund 
particles  pass  in  the  direction  of  the  galvanic  curreiit,^  troin 
the  4-  to  the  - pole,  so  that  after  some  time,  the  fluid  in  the 
one  half  of  the  vessel  increases,  while  it  diminishes  in  the 
other.  The  phenomena  of  direct  transference  were  called  by 
du  Bois-Keyuiond  the  cata2>horic  action  of  the  constant  citrrcnt. 
The  introduction  of  dissolved  substances  through  the  skiii  by 
means  of  a constant  current  depends  upon  this  action  (8  289), 
and  so  does  the  so-called  Porret’s  phenomenon  iii  living 

D - muscle  (§  293,  1,  i).  .,•*.•  rr  fim 

X 1 o "RpRistance  —This  condition  also  depends  on  cataphoric  action,  it  the 

bo  r.accd  1„  0 viol  mw  ivilhasolutio..  of  o„rno 


Fig.  471. 

Thomson’s  reflecting 
upper 


galvano- 
l,  lower 


meter.  . , , . 

coil ; s,  s,  levelling  screws  ; m, 
magnet,  ou  a brass  support,  h. 

Internal  Polarisation  of 
vegetables  and  animals,  fibrin, 


Fig.  472. 

Lamp  and  scale  for  Thomson  s 
galvanometer. 
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siilpliato,  aiul  from  eaoli  electrode  there  project  a cushion  saturated  with  this  Iluid,  tlien,  on 
idacing  a piece  of  mnscic,  cartilage,  vegetable  tissue,  or  even  a prismatic  strip  of  coagulated 
albumin  across  these  cushions,  we  observe  that,  very  soon  after  the  circuit  is  closed,  there  is 
a considerable  variation  of  the  current.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  be  reversed,  it  first 
becomes  stronger,  but  afterwards  diminishes.  By  constantly  altering  the  direction  of  the 
current  we  ca^^use  the  same  changes  in  the  intensity.  If  a prismatic  strip  of  coagulated  albumin 
be  used  lor  the  experiment,  we  observe  that,  simultaneously  with  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
cuucnt  in  the  neighhourhood  ol  the  + pole,  the  albumin  loses  ivater  and  becomes  more 
shrivelled,  while  at  the  - pole  the  albumin  is  swollen  up  and  contains 
moie  water.  If  the  direction  of  the  current  be  altered,  the  2>lienomena 


*-o- 


K Down 


K Up  + 


Fig.  473.  Fig,  474. 

Fig.  473.— Shunt  for  galvanometer.  Fig.  474. — Induced  currents  in  straight  parallel  closed 
cii-cuits.  B,  battery  ; K,  key  ; P,  S,  primary  and  secondary  circuits;  G,  galvanometer. 


are  also  changed.  The  shrivelling  and  removal  of  water  in  the  albumin  at  the  positive  pole 
must  be  the  cause  of  the  resistance  in  the  circuit  which  explains  the  enfeeblement  of  the  galvanic 
current.  This  tdienomenon  is  called  “ external  secondary  resistance  ” {dii  Bois-Ecymond). 

[Induced  ciu-rents  in  a closed  secondary  circuit.— Suppose  the  parallel  straight  wires  to  be 
joined  up,  as  shown  in  fig.  474.  (1)  Close  the  primary  circuit  (P),  by  imtting  down  the  key 

(K).  A momentary  enrrent  is  induced  in  the  opimite  direction  in  the  secondary  circuit  (S). 
(2)  Suddenly  increase  the  current  by  switching  in  one  or  more  cells,  and  again  a momentary 
inverse  current  is  observed  in  the  secondary.  (3)  Break  the  current  in  the  primary  coil  by 
raising  the  key  (K).  A momentary  direct  current,  i.e.,  one  in  the  same  direction,  is  induced  in 
the  secondary  circuit ; and  (4)  the  same  result  is  obtained  by  suddenly  diminishing  the  current 
in  the  primary  (by  switching  out  one  or  more  cells). 

Precisely  the  same  results  are  obtained  with  two  closed  spirals  or  selenoidal  coils  of  wire,  only 
the  induced  currents  will  be  stronger  ; and  the  elfeets  will  be  made  still  stronger  by  puttiim  a 
jhece  of  soft  iron  into  the  heart  of  each  coil.  ° 


Table  of  Induction  Currents  {Jamieson). 


Momentary  inverse  currents  are  induced 
in  a .secondary  circuit 

^lomeiitary  direct  currents  are  induced  in 
a secondary  circuit 

By  (1)  Agtproach  to  primary. 

,,  (2)  Starting  primary  current. 

,,  (3)  ZiicrcasHig  primary  current. 

By  (1)  Withdraical  from  primary. 

,,  (2)  Ntoppwig  primary  current. 

,,  (3)  Dra’casing  current.  ] 

329.  INDUCTION — EXTRA-CURRENT — MAGNETIC-INDUCTION. — Induction  of  the 
Extra-Current.— If  a galvanic  element  is  closed  by  means  of  a short  arc  of  wire,  at  the  moment 
the  circuit  IS  again  opened  or  broken,  a slight  spark  is  observed.  If,  however,  the  circuit  is 
made  or  closed  by  means  of  a very  long  wire  rolled  in  a coil,  then  on  breaking  the  circuit  there 
13  a strong  spark.  If  the  wires  be  connected  with  two  electrodes,  so  that  a person  can  hold  one 
in  each  hand,  the  current  at  the  moment  it  is  opened  must  pass  through  the  iicrson’s  bodj', 
tlien  there  i.s  a violent  sliock  communicated  to  the  hand.  This  jihenomenon  is  due  to  a current 
^ of  wive  whicli  Faraday  called  the  extra-cuiTeiit.  It  is  caused  thus  : 

When  the  circuit  is  closed  by  means  ol  the  spiral  wire,  the  galvanic  current  jia.ssing  along  it 
excites  or  induces  an  electric  current  in  the  adjoining  coils  of  the  same  spiral.  At  the  moment 
ol  closiim  or  making  the  circuit  in  the  s])iral,  the  induced  current  is  in  the  opposite  direction 
to  the  galvanic  current  in  the  circuit ; hence  its  strength  is  lessened,  and  it  causes  no  shock. 
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At  tlie  moment  of  opening,  liowever,  the  induced  cuvrent  has  the  same  direction  as  the  galvanic 

stream,  and  hence  its  action  is  strengthened.  , „ i 

Magnetisation  of  Iron  by  the  Galvanic  Cnn-ent.— If  a rod  of  soft  iron  he  placed  in  the  cavitj' 
of  a si.iral  of  copper  wire,  then  the  soft  iron  remains  magnetic  as  long  as  a galvanic  eurreiit 
circulates  in  the  spiral.  If  one  end  of  the  iron  rod  he  directed  towards  the  ob.server,  and  the 
other  away  from  him,  and  if,  further,  the  positive  current  traverse  the  spiral  in  the  same  direc- 
tion as  the  hands  of  a clock,  then  the  end  of  the  magnet  directed  towards  the  person  is  the 
net'ative  pole  of  the  magnet.  The  power  of  the  magnet  depends  upon  the  number  ot  spiral 
windings,  and  on  the  thickness  of  the  iron  bar.  As  soon  as  the  current  is  opened,  the  magnetism 

*^^Indiic°ed  o°rVara  a very  long,  isolated  wire  be  coiled  into  the  form  spiral 

roll,  which  wc  may  call  the  secondary  spiral,  and  if  a similar  spiral,  the  pnma^  spiral  be 
placed  near  the  former,  and  the  ends  of  the  wire  of  the  primary  spiral  be  connected  u ith  tlm 
noles  of  a constant  battery,  every  time  the  current  in  the  primary  circuit  is  made  (closed),  oi 
broken  (opened),  a current  takes  place,  or,  as  it  is  said,  is  induced  in  the  secondary  spira 
If  the  primary  circuit  be  kept  closed,  and  if  the  secondary  spiral  he  brought  neaiei  to,  o 
removed  furtlmr  from,  the  primaiy  spiral,  a current  is  also  induced  in  the  secondaiy  spiral 
( Faradav,  1832).  The  current  in  the  secondary  circuit  is  called  the  induced  or  Earadic  ciinent. 
MHien  the  primary  circuit  is  dosed,  or  when  the  two  spirals  are  brought  nearer  to  each  othe  , 
the  currenUii  the^  secondary  spiral  has  a direction  opposite  to  that  in  the 

the  cur’-ent  produced  by  openimj  the  primary  circuit,  or  by  removing  the  spirals  fuithei  apait, 
has  the1«iM  tS  as  the  pilmary.  During  the  time  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  or  ud  en 
both  spirals  remain  at  the  same  distance  from  each  other,  there  is  no  current  in  the  second,  j 

'‘rnffereiice  b.twee»  the  Opening [breek]  end  Cloeing  [m.ke] 

^SiiaUy  ncre.ases,  but  does  not  reach  the  high  maximum  . h|«  tiveh 

make  induction  shock  is  weakened].  But  when  the  1 is  no  extra 

extra-current  in  the  latter  has  the  same  diiection  l . y , -,  rp]  ^-apid  and 

resistance  fHeiice  the  break  induction  shock  is  stronger  than  the  make.]  J-*'®  lapui 
intense  actioL  of  the  hrealc  or  om  induction  shock  is  of  gi^at  l”Tor  ^ 

Break  or  Opening  Shock. -[On  applying  a f '"eduction 
the  effect  is  greater  with  the  hreak  or  opening  shoe  s,  , primary  so  that  the  induced 

induction  shock.  If  the  secondary  spiral  be  f "nnlierto  nerve,  then, 

currents  are  not  sufficient  to  cause  contraction  ° - , spiral  the  Ircak  or  opening  shock 

on  gradually  approximating  the  secondary  to  the  piimaiy  spiiai,  the  i 

will  cause  a contraction  before  the  closing  one  does  so.  J desirable  to  eq.iialise  the 

Helmholtz’s  Modification -Under  certain  which 

make  and  break  shocks.  Ihis  may  be  done  ) g „ fp.y  coils  of  wire.  V.  Helmholtz 

rL';;iST.r.Se'’i.S 

f while  tiie  uiiiuiiig  j .o  — 

at  the  same  time  the  screw',  d,  is  raised  so 


w'eakened  and  strengthened.  Avhile  the  binding  screw  / is  separated 

[In  fig.  476  a wire  is  introduced  between  r ‘'\"d  / w M i ^ J ^ 

from  the  platinum  contaet,  c,  / ^vhen  the  hammer  is  attached,  c touches  d.  The 

that  it  he.arly  touches  Neefshanimei  so  thaB^^^^  the  direction  of  the  arrow, 

current  passes  from  batt^K,  tlno%  Ure,  V. ’>^»d‘ back  to  the  battery,  through  A 
try  spinal,  1,^  to  the  coi  ot  sort  w i , j, 


through  the  primary  so,  it  attracts  c and  makes  it  touch  the 

^ is  - "■  c.  <1.  'Vibcb 


short  circuit,  is  formed  through  a,  h,  c,  d,  c, 

so  that  the  elastic  metallic  spi  mg 


the  process 
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is  repeated.  [The  break  sliock  in  the  secondary  coil  is  duo  to  the  weakening  of  the  current  in 
the  primary  coil  when  the  latter  is  short-circuited.  Consequently  an  e.xtra-current,  having  a 
direction  reverse  to  that  in  the  i)rimaiy  current,  is  induced  in  the  primary  coil  ; when  the  shock 
is  made,  the  break  shock  is  reduced  in  strength  and  becomes  nearly  equal  to  the  make  sliock. 
In  tig.  475  the  lines  1 and  7 indicate  the  course  of  the  current  in  the  primary  circuit  at  closing 
(«)i  and  opening  (c).  It  must  be  remembered  that  in  this  arrangement  there  is  always  a current 
passing  through  the  primary  spiral  P (lig.  476).  The  dotted  lines  6 and  8,  above  and  below 
So,  represent  the  course  of  the  opening  (a)  and  closing  shocks  (e)  in  the  secondary  spiral. 
Even  with  this  arrangement  the  opening  is  still  slightly  stronger  than  the  closing  shock.]  The 
two  shocks,  however,  may  be  completely  equalised  by  placing  a resistance  coil  or  rheostat  in  the 
short  circuit,  which  increases  the  resistance,  and  thus  increases  the  current  through  the  primary 
spiral  when  the  short  circuit  is  closed. 

[Extra-current  with  Helmholtz’s  aiTangement.— An  extra-current  is  induced  in  the  primary 
coil  both  at  make  and  break  of  the  primary  circuit.  This  extra-current  may  be  led  off  and  used 
for  stimulating  bj'  connecting  electrodes  with  d and/.] 

Unipolar-Induction. — When  there  is  a very  rapid  current  in  the  primary  spiral,  irot  only  is 


Fig. 


Fig.  476. 


475.— Scheme  of  the  induced  currents.  Pj,  abscissa  of  the  primary  and  So,  of  the  secondary 
current ; A,  beginning,  and  E,  end  of  the  inducing  current ; 1,  curve  of  the  primary 
current  weakened  by  an  extra-current ; 3,  where  the  primary  current  is  opened  ; 2 and  4, 
corresponding  currents  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral;  P„,  height,  i.c.,  the  strength  of 
the  constant  inducing  current;  6 and  7,  the  curve  of  the  inducing  current  when  it  is 
opened  and  closed  during  Helmholtz’s  modification  ; 6 and  8,  the  corresponding  currents 
induced  in  the  secondary  circuit.  Fig.  476.— Helmholtz’s  modification  of  Heers  hammer. 
As  long  as  c is  not  in  contact  with  d,  cj  h remains  magnetic  ; thus  c is  attracted  to  d and 
a secondary  circuit,  a,  b,  c,  d,  e is  formed  ; c then  springs  back  again,  and  thus  the  process 
goes  on.  A new  wire  is  introduced  to  connect  a Avith/.  K,  battery. 


there  a current  induced  in  the  secondary  spiral,  Avhen  its  free  ends  are  closed,  e.g.,  by  bein" 
connected  with  an  animal  tissue,  but  there  is  also  a current  \Adien  ouc  wire  is  attached  to  a 
binding  preAV  connected  Avith  one  end  of  the  Avire  of  the  secondary  spiral  (p.  663).  A muscle 
of  a frog  s leg,  Avhen  connected  Avith  this  Avire,  contracts,  and  this  is  called  a unipolar  induced 
contraction.  ^ It  usually  occurs  Avheu  the  primary  circuit  is  opened.  The  occurrence  of  these 
contractions  is  favoured  Avhen  the  other  end  of  the  spiral  is  placed  in  connection  Avith  the 
ground,  and  Avhen  the  frog’s  muscle  preparation  is  not  completely  insulated. 

Ma^eto-Induction.— If  a magnet  be  brought  near  to,  or  thrust  into  the  interior  of,  a coil  of 
Avire,  it  excites  a current,  and  also  AA'hen  a ])iece  of  soft  iron  is  suddenly  rendered  magnetic  or 
suddenly  demagnetised.  The  direction  of  the  current  so  induced  in  the  spiral  is  exactly  the 
same  as  that  Avith  Faradic  electricity,  i.e.,  the  occurrence  of  the  magnetism,  on  approximating 
the  spiral  to  a magnet,  excites  an  induced  current  in  a direction  opposite  to  that  supposed  to 
circulate  in  the  magnet.  Conversely,  the  demagnetbation,  or  the  removal  of  the  spiral  from 
the  magnet,  causes  a current  in  the  same  direction. 

Acoustic  Tetanus.  —-If  a magnet  be  rapidly  moved  to  and  fro  near  a spiral,  Avhich  can  easily 
he  done  by  fixing  a vibrating  magnetic  rod  at  one  end  and  alloAving  the  other  end  to  SAving 
ireely  near  the  spiral,  then  the  pitch  of  the  note  of  the  vibrating  rod  gives  us  the  rapidity  of  the 
indnction  shocks.  If  a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation  be  stimulated,  Ave  get  Avliat  Grossmann 
called  “acoustic  tetanus.” 


330.  DU  BOIS-KEYMOND’S  INDUCTORIUM— MAGNETO-INDUCTION  APPAKATUS 

The  inductorium  of  du  Bois-Reymond,  Avhich  is  used  for  physiological  purposes,  is  a modification 
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of  the  magneto-clecti'omotor  .appavatus  of  Wagnev  and  Neef.  A scheme  of  the  apparatus  is 
o-iveu  in  fio-  477  D represents  the  galvanic  battery.  The  wire  from  the  positive  pole,  a,  passes 
to  a metalUc  column,  S,  which  has  a horizontal  vibrating  spring,  F,  attached  to  its  upper  end. 
To  the  outer  end  of  tlie  spring  a sciuare  piece  of  iron,  c,  is  attached.  The  middle  point  of  the 
upper  surface  of  the  spring  [covered  with  a little  piece  of  platinum]  is  in  contact  with  a movable 
screw,  1.  A moderately  thick  copper  wire,  c,  passes  from  the  screw,  h,  to  the  primary  spiral 
or  coU,  a;,  a;,  which  contains  in  its  interior  a number  of  pieces  of  soft  iron  wire,  ^,  coverecl  with 
an  insulating  varnish.  The  copper  wire  which  surrounds  the  primary  spiral  is  covered  with  silk. 
The  wire,  d,  is  eontiniied  from  the  primary  spiral  to  a horseshoe  piece  of  soft  iron,  D,  arouna 
which  it  is  coiled  spirally,  and  from  thence  it  proceeds,  at/,  back  to  the  negativyiole  of  the 
battery  a.  AVhen  the  current  in  this  circuit -called  the  primary  circuit— is  closed,  the  following 
effects  are  produced  The  horse-shoe,  H,  becomes  magnetic,  in  consequence  of  which  it  attracts 
the  movable  spring  or  Neef’s  hammer,  c,  whereby  the  contact  of  the  spring,  F,  with  the  screw, 
b is  broken  Thus  the  current  is  broken,  the  horse-shoe  is  demagnetised,  the  spring,  c,  is 
liberated,  and  being  elastic,  it  springs  upwards  again  to  its  original  position  in  contact  with  b 
and  thus  the  current  is  re-established.  The  new  contact  causes  H to  be  remagnetised,  so  that 
it  must  alternately  rapidly  attract  and  liberate  the  spring,  c,  whereby  the  primary  current  is 
rapidly  made  and  broken  between  F and  b. 


Fig.  477. 

I Scheme  of  dii  Bois-Eeymond’s  sledge  induction  machine.  D,  galvanic  battery ; a,  wire 
’ from  -p  Hole  id)  - pole  ; S,  brass  upright ; F,  elastic  spring  j b,^  binding  screw  , c, 
round  primary  spiral  (cc,  a'),  containing  {%,  i,)  soft  iron  ivire  ; ^> 
hoard  (k  «)  on  which  it  can  be  moved  ; H,  soft  iron  magnetised  by 

imind  it.  II,  key  for  secondary  circuit,  as  shown  it  is  short-circuited.  Ill,  electiodes 
(?•,  r),  with  a key  (K)  for  breaking  the  circuit. 

A secondary  spiral  or  coil  (K,  K)  is  placed  in  the  same  direction  -Jpe 

breaking  ti  e single  shocks  arc  required,  the  wires  from  the  ^attery  a.e 

connected  as  m the  hoU*  > terminals  of  the  primary  sinral,  S and  S . 

iHie  ii^ved  appLtus  (fig.  479)  the  secondary  spiral  is  equipoised  over  a pulley 
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with  a hack  weight,  so  tliat  it  can  move  easily  in  a vertical  direction  to  and  IVom  the  primary 
spiral.  A.  de  Wattoville  has  used  a form  similar  to  this  fora  long  time.] 

Aceordiiig  to  the  law  of  indiietion  (§  329),  when  the  primary  circuit  is  closed,  a current  is  in- 
duced in  the  secondary  circuit  in  a direction  the  reverse  of  that  in  the  primary,  while,  when  it 
is  opened,  the  induced  current  has  the  same  direction.  Further,  according  to  the  laws  of 
magneto-induction,  the  magnetisation  of  the  iron  rods  (t,  i)  within  the  primary  .spiral  (,r,  .r), 
causes  a reverse  current  in  the  secondary  spiral  (K,  K),  while  the  demagnetisation  of  the  iron 
rods,  on  opening  the  primary  circuit,  causes  an  induced  current  in  the  same  direction.  Thu.s, 
we  explain  the  much  more  powerful  action  of  the  opening  or  break  shock  as  compared  with  the 
closing  or  make  shock  (p.  678).  [The  direction  of  the  inducinci  current  remains  the  same,  while 
the  direction  of  the  induced  currents  are  constantly  reversed.] 

The  magneto-induction  (R)  apparatus  of  Pixii,  as  improved  by  Stohrer,  consists  of  a very 
powerful  horse-shoe  steel  magnet  (fig.  480).  Opposite  its  two  poles  (N  and  S)  is  a liorse-shoe- 
shaped  ]iiece  of  iron  (H),  which  rotates  on  a horizontal  axis 
{a,h).  On  the  ends  of  the  horse-shoe  are  fixed  wooden  bobbins 
(c,  d),  with  an  insidated  wire  coiled  round  them.  When  the 
horse-shoe  is  at  rest,  as  in  the  figure,  it  becomes  magnetised 
by  the  steel  magnet,  while  in  the  wires  of  both  bobbins  (c  and 
d)  an  electric  current  is  developed  every  time  the  horse-shoe 
is  demagnetised  and  again  magnetised.  When  the  bobbins 
rotate  in  front  of  the  magnet  as  each  coil  approaches  one 
pole,  a current  is  induced,  and  similarly  when  it  is  carried 
past  the  pole  of  the  magnet,  so  that  four  currents  are  induced 
in  each  coil  by  a single  rotation.  By  means  of  Stbhrer’s 
commutator  {m,  n)  attached  to  the  spindle  («,  h),  and  the 


Fig.  478.  Fig.  479. 

Fig.  478.— Induction  apparatus  of  du  Bois-Reymond.  R',  primary,  R",  secondary  spiral ; B, 

board  on  which  R"  moves  ; 1,  scale  ; , wires  from  battery  ; P',  P",  pillars  ; H,  Neef’s 

hammer  ; B',  electro-magnet ; S',  binding  .screw  touching  the  steel  spring  (H)  ; S"  and 
S'",  binding  screws  to  which  to  attach  wires  where  Neef’s  hammer  is  not  required.  Fig. 
479. — New  form  of  du  Bois-Reymond’s  inductorium. 


divided  metal  plates  (y,  z)  which  pass  to  the  electrodes,  the  two  currents  induced  in  the  bobbins 
are  obtained  in  the  same  direction. 

Keys,  or  arrangements  for  opening  or  closing  a circuit,  are  of  great  use.  Fig.  477,  II,  .shows 
a .scheme  of  the  friction  key  of  du  Bois-Rcymond,  introduced  into  the  secondary  circuit.  It 
consi.sts  of  two  bra.ss  bars  (z  and  y)  fixed  to  a plate  of  ebonite,  and  as  long  as  the  key  is  down 
on  the  metal  bridge  (y,  r,  z)  it  is  “short-circuited,”  i.e.,  the  conduction  is  so  good  through  the 
thick  bra.ss  bars  that  none  of  the  current  goes  through  the  wires  leading  from  the  left  of  the 
key.  AVhen  the  bridge  (r)  is  lifted  the  current  is  opened.  [Fig.  481  shows  the  form  of  the 
key,  u being  a screw  wherewith  to  clamp  it  to  the  table.]  Similarly  the  key  electrodes  (III) 
may  be  used,  the  current  being  made  as  soon  as  the  sj)ring  connecting-plate  (c)  is  raised  b}'^ 
ju’essing  upon  Ic.  This  instrument  is  opened  by  the  hand  ; a,  h arc  the  wires  from  the  battery 
or  induction  machine  ; r,  r,  those  going  to  the  tissue  ; G,  the  handle  of  the  instrument. 

[Plug  Key. —Other  forms  of  keys  arc  in  use,  c.g.,  fig.  482,  the  plug  key,  the  two  brass  [ilates 
to  which  the  wires  are  attached  being  fixed  on  a )ilate  of  ebonite,  'riic  l)rass  plug  is  used  to 
connect  the  two  brass  plates.  All  these  arc  dry  contacts,  but  sometimes  a fluid  contact  is  used, 
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as  in  the  mercury  key,  wliicli  merely  consists  of  a block  of  wood  with  a cup  of  mercury  in  its 
centre.  The  ends  of  the  wires  from  the  battery  dip  into  the  mercury  ; when  both  wires  dip 
into  the  mercury  the  circuit  is  made,  and  when  one  is  out  it  is  broken.] 

[Capillary  Contact  Key. — Where  an  ordinary  mercury  key  is  used  to  open  and  close  the 
primary  circuit,  the  lajmr  of  oxide  formed  on  the  surface  by  the  opening  spark  disturbs  the  con- 


Fig.  180.  ^ 

Magneto-induction  apparatus,  with  Stbhrer’s  Du  Bois-Reymond  s friction  kcj . 

commutator. 


duction  after  a .short  time  ; hence,  it  is  advisable  to  wash  the  surface  of  the  mercury  u ith  a di  ^ 

solution  of  alcohol  and  water.  A handy  form  of  “ capillary  contact  is  shown  in  fig.  483,  such 
as  was  used  by  Kronecker  and  Stirling  in  their  experiments  on  the  heart.  A gjass  1 [s 

provided  at  the  crossing  point  with  a small  opening  («).  The  vertical  tube  (6) 
form  of  a U,  and  filled  so  full  with  mercury  that  the  convex  surface  of  the  latter  piojects 


rig- 482.  Fig.  483.  _ v 

Firr  482  — Plug  key.  Fig.  483.— Capillary  contact,  e,  vibrating  platinum  style  acljustablc 
° by/  and  ry ^nd  dipping  into  mercury  at « ; b,  bent  tube  filled  with  mercury , into  u Inch  dq 
a wire  {cl)  ; «,  opening  in  cross  tube  (c). 

within  the  lumen  of  the  transverse  tube  (c).  One  end  of  c is  connected  with  a ^lanotto’s  A^as^ 
battery,  while  the  platinum  wire  (d)  is  connected  with  the  negative  pole  of  the  batteij.  ] 
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331.  ELECTKICAL  CURRENTS  IN  RESTING  MUSCLE  AND  NERVE- 
SKIN  CURRENTS. — Methods. — In  order  to  investigate  the  laws  of  the  miiscle- 
curreut,  Ave  must  use  a nmsclc  composed  of  parallel  fibre.s,  and  Avith  a simple  arrange- 
ment of  its  fibres  in  tlic  form  of  a prism  or  cjdinder  (fig.  484,  I and  II).  Tlie 
sartorius  muscle  of  the  frog  sup])lies  these  conditions.  In  such  a muscle,  Ave  dis- 
tinguish the  surface  or  tlie  natural  longitudinal  section ; its  tendinous  ends  or  tlie 
natural  transverse  section  ; further,  Avhen  the  latter  is  diA’ided  transversely  to  the 
long  axis,  the  artificial  transverse  section  (fig.  484, 1,  c,c7);  lastly,  the  term  equator 
(a,  h-m,  n)  is  applied  to  a lino  so  draAAm  as  exactly  to  divide  the  length  of  the  mu.scle 
into  halves.  As  the  currents  are  A'ery  feeble,  it  is  necessary  to  use  a galvanometer 
Avith  a periodic  damped  magnet  (figs.  459,  I,  and  471),  or  a tangent  mirror-boussole 
similar  to  that  used  for  thermo-electric  purposes  (fig.  230).  The  Avires  leading  from 
the  tissue  are  connected  Avith  non-polarisable  electrodes  (fig.  459,  P,P). 


The  capillaiy-electrometer  of  Lippmann  may  be  Aised  for  detecting  the  electrical  current  of 
a muscle  or  nerve  (fig.  48.5).  A thread  of  mercury  enclosed  in  a capillary  tube  and  touching 
a conducting  fluid,  c.g.,  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  is  displaced  by 
the  constant  current,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  polarisation 
taking  place  at  the  point  of 
contact  altering  the  constancy 
of  the  ea])illarity  of  the  mer- 
cury. The  displacement  of 
the  merciny  Avhich  the  ob- 
server (B)  detects  by  the  aid 
of  the  microscope  (M)  is  in 
the  direction  of  the  positive 
current.  R is  a capillary  glass 
tube,  filled  from  above  Avith 
mercury,  and  from  beloAV  Avith 
dilute  sulphuric  acid.  Its  j], 
lower  narrow  end  opens  into 
a Avide  glass  tube,  proAuded 
beloAv  Avith  a platinum  Avire 
fu.sed  into  it  and  filled  with  Hg 
{q),  and  this  again  is  covered 
AA'ith  dilute  sulphuric  acid  (.s). 

The  Aviros  are  connected  Avith 
non-polarisable  electrodes  ap- 
plied to  the -f  and  - surfaces 
of  the  muscle.  On  closing  the 
circuit,  the  thread  of  mercury 
passes  doAA’nAvards  from  c in 
the  direction  of  the  arroAv. 

Compensation  of  a current. 

— The  strength  of  the  current 
in  animal  tissues  is  best 
measured  by  the  compensation 
method  of  Poggendorf  .and  du 
Bois-Rcymond.  A current  of  knoAvn  strength,  or  Avhich  can  be  acciTrately  graduated,  is  passed 
in  an  opposite  direction  through  the  same  galvanometer  or  boussolc,  until  the  current  from 
the  animal  ti.ssue  is  just  neutralised  or  compen, sated.  [When  this  occurs,  the  needle  deflected 
by  the  ti.ssuc-currcnt  returns  to  zero.  The  principle  is  ex.actly  the  same  as  that  of  Aveighing  a 
body  in  terms  of  some  standard  Aveights  placed  in  the  opposite  scale-pan  of  the  balance.] 
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Scheme  of  the  musclc-currcnt. 


Fig.  485. 

Ca]ull.ary  electrometer. 
R,  mercury  in  tube  ; 
capill.aiy  tube  ; s,  sul- 
phuric acid  ; q,  Hg; 
i),  observer  ; M,  mi- 
croscope. 


[Hermann  calls  tlie  current  obtained  from  an  injured  muscle,  i.e.,  one  on  Avbicli 
an  artificial  transverse  or  other  section  has  been  made,  a demarcation-current, 
Avliile  the  currents  obtained  Avben  such  a muscle  contracts  be  calls  action-currents. 
This  section  deals  Avitli  demarcation-currents,  or  the  muscle-current  of  du  Bois- 
Reymond.] 

1.  Perfectly  fre.sh  uninjured  muscles  yield  no  current,  and  the  same  is  true  of 
dead  muscle  (A.  Ilermami,  1867). 
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2.  Strong  electrical  currents  arc  obtained  •wdien  the  artijicial  transverse  section 
of  a muscle  is  placed  o]i  one  of  tlie  cushions  of  the  non-polarisahle  electrodes 
(fio-.  459  I,  ]\I),  while  the  longitudinal  surface  is  in  connection  with  the  other 
{Nohili,  Matteucci,  dii  Bois-Reymond).  The  direction  of  the  current  is  from  the 
(positive)  longitudinal  section  to  the  (negative)  transverse  section  in  the  conducting 
Avires  {i.e.,  Avithin  the  muscle  itself  from  the  transverse  to  the  longitudinal  section 
(figs.  459,  I,  and  484,  1)).  This  current  is  stronger  the  nearer  one  electrode  is  to 
the  equator  and  the  other  to  the. centre  of  the  transverse  section ; Avhile  the  strength 
diminishes  the  nearer  the  one  electrode  is  to  the  end  of  the  surface,  and  the  other 
to  the  margin  of  the  transA'crse  section. 

Smooth  muscles  also  yield  similar  currents  between  their  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces 


(§  334,11.). 

3.  Weak  electrical  currents  are  obtained  AA’hen — (a)  tAvo  points  at  unecpial 
distances  from  the  equator  are  connected  Avith  the  galAmnoraeter,  the  current  then 
passes  from  the  point  near  the  equator  ( + ) to  the  point  lying  further  from  it  ( — ), 
but  of  course  this  direction  is  reA^ersed  AAdthin  the  muscle  itself  (fig.  484,  II,  Ice 
and  le).  (b)  Similarly  Aveak  currents  are  obtained  by  connecting  points  of  the  traus- 
A'erse  section  at  unequal  distances  from  the  centre,  in  Avhich  case  the  current  outside 
the  muscle  passes  from  the  point  lying  nearer  the  edge  of  the  muscle  to  that  nearer 
the  ceirtre  of  the  transverse  section  (fig.  484,  II,  i,  c). 

4.  When  tAvo  points  on  the  surface  are  equidistant  from  the  equator  (fig.  484, 

I,  X,  y,  V,  II,  r,  e),  or  tAvo  equidistant  from  the  centre  of  the  transverse  section 

(il,’c)’are  connected,  no  current  is  obtained,  because  the  pomts  are  iso-electrical, 
that  is  of  ecpial  potential. 

5.  If  the  artificial  tran.sA^erse  section  of  the  muscle  be  oblique  (fig.  484,  iii),  .so 
that  the  muscle  forms  a rhomb,  the  conditions  obtaining  under  III  are  disturbed. 
The  point  lying  nearer  to  the  obtuse  angle  of  the  transverse  section  or  surtace  is 
positive  to  the  one  lying  near  to  the  acute  angle.  The  equator  is  oblique  (cq  c). 
These  currents  are  called  ^‘deviation  currents  or_  inclination  currents  by  clu  l>ois- 
Keyniond,  and  their  course  is  indicated  by  the  lines  1,  2,  and  3. 

The  electro-motive  force  of  a strong  mnscle-cim-ent  (frog)  i.s  equal  to  0'05  to  » 

Dauiell’s  element;  Avhile  the  steongest  deviation  cun^utniaybe 

a ciu-arised  animal  at  first  yield  stronger  currents  ; faUgue  of  the  ^ ^ matil%  a 

of  the  current  (Roeler),  Avhile  it  is  completely  abolished  when  the  nuiscle  dies.  Kcatu  g 

muscle  increases  the  current ; but  above  40°  C.  it  is  diminished  ^ Su?  to 

the  electro-motive  force.  The  Avarmed  living  muscular  and  nervous  .substance  ^ ?Sicallv 
the  cooler  portions  {Hermann)  ; while,  if  the  dead  tissues  be  heated,  they  behaie  piacticallj 
as  indifferent  bodies  as  regards  the  tissues  that  are  not  heated. 

6.  The  passive  nerve  beheuves  like  muscle,  as  far  as  1,  2,  and  3 are  concenied 
[If  one  electrode  be  placed  on  the  longitudinal  surface  and  another  on  the  artificial 
transverse  section  of  a nerve,  and  the  current  led  off  to  a galvanometer  the  nee( 
of  the  latter  is  slightly  deflected  by  the  “ nerve-current,  the  direction  of  the 
current  being  from  the  + longitudinal  surface  through  the  galvanometei  to  the 
transverse  section.] 

The  electro-motive  force  of  the  strongest  nerve-cun-ent,  according  to  du 
is  0 02  of  a DaSh  Heating  a nerve  from  15°  to  25°  C.  increases  the  nerve-current,  while 

higli  temperatures  diminish  it  {Steiner).  ^ 

7.  If  the  two  transversely  divided  ends  of  an  excised  nerve,  or  two  points  on  the 
surface  equidistant  from  the  equator,  be  tested,  .a  current— the  axial  cmi ent  IIoaa  s 
in  the  nerve-fibre  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  direction  of  the  normal  impulse 
the  nerve  ; so  that  in  centrifugal  nerves  it  flows  in  a ccntripehil  direction  and 
centripetal  nerves  in  a centrifugal  direction  {Mendelssohn  and  Clmstiani). 

and  to  a less  extent  in  centripetal  nerves. 
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Rheoscopic  Limb. — The  existence  of  a muscle-current  may  be  proved  without 
the  aid  of  a galvanometer  : — 1.  13y  means  of  a sensitive  nerve-nuiscle  preparation 
of  a frog,  or  the  so-called  “physiological  rheoscope  ” or  “rheoscopic  limb.” 
Place  a moist  conductor  on  the  transverse  and  another  on  the  longitudinal  surface 
of  the  gastrocnemius  of  a frog.  On  placing  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a nerve-muscle 
2)rcparation  of  a frog  on  these  conductors,  so  as  to  bridge  over  or  comiect  their  two 
surfaces,  contraction  of  the  muscle  connected  with  the  nerve  occurs  at  once  ; and 
the  same  occurs  when  the  nerve  is  removed. 

[Nerve-muscle  Preparation. — This  term  has  been  used  on  several  occasions.  It 
is  simply  the  sciatic  nerve  with  the  gastrocnemius  of  the  frog  attached  to  it  (fig.  48G). 
The  sciatic  nerve  is  dissected  out  entire  from  the  vertebral 
column  to  the  knee ; the  muscles  of  the  thigh  separated  from 
the  femur,  and  the  latter  divided  about  its  middle,  so  that 
the  prej^aration  can  be  fixed  in  a clam^D  by  the  remaining 
portion  of  the  femur ; while  the  tendon  of  the  gastrocnemius 
is  divided  near  to  the  foot.  If  a straw  fiag  is  to  be  attached 
to  the  foot,  do  not  divide  the  tendo  Achillis.] 

Make  a transverse  section  of  the  gastrocnemius  muscle  of 
a frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation,  and  allow  the  sciatic  nerve 
to  fall  upon  this  transverse  section ; the  limb  will  contract 
as  the  muscle-current  from  the  longitudinal  to  the  trans- 
verse surface  now  traverses  the  nerve  {Galvani,  Al.  v. 

Humboldt).  These  experiments  have  long  been  known  as 

“ contraction  without  metals.” 

• 

[Use  a nerve-muscle  preparation,  or,  as  it  is  called,  a pli3'siological 
limb.  Hold  the  preparation  by  the  femur,  and  allow  its  own  nerve  Nerve-muscle  pre^iara- 
to  fall  upon  the  gastrocnemius,  and  the  muscle  will  contract,  but  it  tion  of  a froo-.  F, 
is  better  to  allow  the  nerve  to  fall  suddenly  upon  the  cross-section  of  femur  ; S,  sciatic 

the  muscle.  The  nerve  then  completes  the  circuit  between  the  longi-  nerve;’  l’  tendo 

tudinal  and  transverse  section  of  the  muscle,  so  that  it  is  stim -dated  Achill’is. 
by  the  current  from  the  latter,  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  and  tli.ough 

it  the  muscle.  That  it  is  so  is  proved  by  tying  a thread  round  the  nerve  near  the  muscle,' 
when  the  latter  no  longer  contracts.] 

2.  Self-Stimulation  of  the  Muscle. — “We  may  use  the  muscle-cui’rent  of  an 
isolated  muscle  to  stimulate  the  latter  directly  and  cause  it  to  contract.  If  the 
transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  of 
be  2ilaced  on  non-polarisable  electrodes, 
and  the  circuit  be  closed  by  dipping 
the  wires  coming  from  the  electrodes 
in  mercury,  then  the  muscle  contracts. 

Similarly  a nerve  may  be  stimulated 
with  its  own  demarcation-current 
{du  Buis-Reymond  and  others).  If 
the  lower  end  of  a muscle  with  its 
transverse  .section  be  dijjjDcd  into 
normal  saline  solution  (0'6  j^er  cent. 

NaCl),  which  is  quite  an  indifferent 
fiuid,  this  fluid  forms  an  accessory 
circuit  between  the  transverse  and 
adjoining  longitudinal  surface  of  the 
muscle,  so  that  the  muscle  contracts, 
way  ])roduce  a similar  result. 


curarised  frog’s  nerve-muscle  preparation 


luihiie’s  iiei  ve  demarcation-ciuTeiit  experiment. 
Other  indifferent  fluids  used  in  the  same 


[Kiihne  s Experiment  (fig.  487). — The  demarcation-current  of  the  nerve  of  a 
ner\e-musclc  jwoparation  may  be  used  as  the  stimulus  to  that  nerve  on  conqjleting 
the  circuit.  On  an  earthenware  bo'wl  (B)  is  fixed  a glass  i^late  (G)  and  thin  rolls 
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of  moLlcller’s  clay  (P  P'l  arc  bent  over  G.  A nerve-muscle  preparation  is  placed 
Avitli  its  nerve  (N)  on  the  clay,  toucliing  the  latter  with  its  transverse  and  longitud- 
inal surfaces.  On  dipping  the  clay  into  a vessel  containing  normal  saline  (L),  the 
muscle  contracts,  and  on  withdrawing  the  normal  saline,  it  again  contracts,  in 
this  case  the  nerve  is  stimulated  by  the  completion  of  the  circuit  of  its  own  demai- 

cation^^ect^^oiysis jf  the  muscle-current  be  conducted  through  starch  mixed  with 

potassic  iodide,  then  the  iodine  is  deposited  at  the -1- pole,  where  it  makes  the  starch 

Frog  Current.— It  is  asserted  that  the  total  current  in  the  body  is  the  sura  of  the  electrical 
currents  of  the  several  muscles  and  nerves  whicli,  in  a frog  deprived  of 

Ihi  of  the  toes  toward  the  trunk,  and  in  the  trunk  from  the  aims  to  the  head.  Ihis  is  t 

of  LeopoldoNobili  (1827),  or  the  “ frog-cui-rent ” of  du  Lois- 

Rpvmond'^  In  mammals,  the  corresponding  current  passes  in  the  opposite  dnection.  _ 

A^hlen  the  nerves  have  lost  their  excitability  in  the  condition  of  narcosis  after  the  administ  c - 

reversed  by  the  action  of  boiling  water  or  drying.  n , i 

Ciu-rents  from  Skin  and  Mucous  Membranes.— In  the  skin  of  the  frog  the 
p • , innpv  ici  — (du  Bois-RBipuGud).  aiicl  the  same  is  true  of  the 

mucou™memteane  of  tho  iiitestiiml  toot  (Bomithai),  the  cornea  ^ 

“s  Srnon.«landalar  skin  of  fishes  (Hermann)  anti  mollnses  (OehU,-). 

Current.^  are  also  manifested  by  glands  (§  145). 

^32  CURRENTS  OF  STIMULATED  MUSCLE  AND  NERVE— ACTION- 
PTtIrENTS -1  Negative  Variation  of  the  Muscle-Current.-If  a muscle  which 

toSReymond).  It  is  larger  the  greater  the  primary  deflection  of  the  galvaiiometei 
needle  and  the  more  energetic  the  contraction. 

Irtet  tetanus  the  ntusele-eunent  is  ~ket  a?,'" VX dil'  ZfllS.lS 

aJoso  nicies  ate  and  end  of  a 

l“friS*iitS°lrith  aiofnoltary  stimnlns,  so  that  the  co»tmc*W»«» 
muscle  be  due  y - , ,,  whole  length  of  the  miiscidar  fibres,  then  each  part 

(§  299)  rapidly  passes  f Pefore  it  contracts,  becomes  negatively 

of  the  muscle,  “'V  » contraction-wave  ” is  preceded  by  a 

electrical.  It  is  usually  stated  that  t , , , , , a ^ 

..  negative  wave  ” of  the  fX^rSme’viiy  « 3 meti  pec  sefond.  The 
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second  {Bernstein).  [Suppose  two  points,  A and  B,  on  the  longitudinal  surface  of  a 
muscle  to  beled  otfwitli  non-irolarisable  electrodes  to  a galvanometer.  There  will  be 
no  dellection  of  the  needle,  as  the  points  are  iso-electrical.  If  a single  induction  shock 
be  applied  at  one  end  of  the  muscle,  a contraction- waA^o  will  be  projAagated  along  the 
muscle.  ^ It  is  usually  stated  that  preceding  the  contraction-Avave,  hoAVCA^er,  a Avave  of 
negativity  Avill  pass  along  the  fibre.  It  Avill  reach  A before  B,  so  that  A Avill  be 
negative  to  B and  to  the  rest  of  the  fibre,  and  the  needle  Avill  be  deflected.  The 
Avave  of  negativity  as  it  travels  Avill  reach  B,  and  make  B negative  to  the  rest  of 
the  fibre,  and  to  A,  from  aa’IucIi  the  negativity  is  disappearing.  This  Avill  cause 
the  needle  to  be  deflected  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  a single  AAnve  of  con- 
traction in  a muscle  is  preceded  by  tAA'o  currents  of  difierent  phases,  i.e.,  it  o-iyes 
rise  to  a diphasic  variation  or  change.  Burdon-Sanderson,  hoAvever,  has  slioAvn 
that  the  electro-motive  changes,  instead  of  preceding  the  change  of  muscular  form, 
actually  accompanies  the  latter,  so  that  the  aubav  that  it  occurs  durino-  the  latent 
j^eriod  must  be  abandoned  (p.  594,  fig.  395).]  ° 

4.  During  a single  Contraction. — A single  contraction  also  sIioavs  a muscle- 
current.  [The  electrical  variation  takes  place  during  the 
latent  period  of  the  muscular  contraction,  so  that  it  j^re- 
cedes  the  latter  (?).  The  variation  begins  OT"  to  -04"  after 
excitation,  AAdiile  the  contraction  does  not  begin  until 
T 1"  to  -33"  ( Wallefr).  A frog’s  muscle  may  be  made  to 
record  its  contraction,  and  simultaneously  the  A'ariation 
of  the  electrical  current,  as  ascertained  by  the  cajAillary 
electrometer,  may  be  photographed  (fig.  488),  and  the 
same  may  be  done  in  the  case  of  the  heart  (fig.  489). 

The  capillary  electrometer  may  Avith  adAmntage  be  em- 
ployed to  measure  this  time-difference,  the  electrical  and 
the  mechanical  CA'^ents  being  siinid tan eously  recorded.] 

Tlie  diphasic  variation. — 1st  pliase  middle  negative  to  end  • 

2nd  pliase  and  negative  to  middle  begins  about  -01"  before  the 
commencement  of  muscular  contraction  ( Waller). 

1 be  A’ariation  i.s  diphasic — 1st  phase  base  negative  to  apex ; 2nd 
1 negative  to  base  ( Waller).  The  first  phase  begins 
iV  before  the  commencement  of  contraction. 


Frog 


Fig.  488. 

Gastrocnemius  led  off 
to  electrometer  from  the 
middle  of  the  muscle  and 
from  the  tendon.  Con- 
traction excited  by  a single 
break  induction  shock  ap- 
plied to  the  sciatic  nerve. 
c,  electi'ometer ; m,  muscle; 
t,  time  in  ■j’^th  sec.  (muscle 
to  H„S04  ; tendon  to  Hg) 
( Waller). 


One  of  the  best  objects  for  this  purpose  is  the  con- 
tracting heart,  Avhich  is  placed  upon  the  non-polarisable 
electrodes  connected  Avith  a sensitive  galvanometer. 

Each  beat  of  the  heart  causes  a deflection  of  the  needle, 

Avhich  occurs  before  tlie  contraction  of  the  cardiac 
muscle  {Kulliker  and  II.  Muller).  The  electrical  dis- 
turbance in  the  muscle  causing  the  negative  variation 
ahvays  precedes  the  actual  contraction  {v.  Helmholtz, 

1845).  Still  it  lasts  throughout  the  Avhole  duration  of 
the  contraction  {Lee).  When  the  completely  uninjured  frog’s  gastrocnemius 
contracts  by  stimidating  the  nerve,  there  is  at  first  a descending  and  then  an 
ascending  current  (*SV/.  Maijer,  § 334,  II). 

^b^w  observations  on  the  electrical  processes  of  the  pulsating  heart 

show  that  complicated  phenomena  occur.  With  every  beat  of  the  heart  first  the 

srtbu?"'^  * ventricle  becomes  negative  {Fredericq  and  Waller) 

so  that  necessarily  there  is  a diphasic  variation  with  each  beat  (fig.  489)  If  tlie 

vSt ioVortl  f of  fJie  vagus  (§  369),  there  is  a positive 

IlecS  on  vn,  f ”'"®olo-current  {Gaskell,  Fano).  Waller  has  demonstrated  a true 
ele(Rncal  vaiiation  of  the  human  intact  heart. 

[Heart.— Gaskell  has  shown  that  when  the  vagus  of  a tortoise  is  stimulated  so 
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as  to  an-est  its  heart  in  diastole,  the  action  of  the  inhibitory  nerve  is  accompanied 
by  a positioe  electrical  variation  of  the  heart-current,  rvlule  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  (augmentor)  nerve  causes  an  electrical  variation  of  the  same  sign  as 
that  caused  by  a contraction  in  the  non-beating  tissue  of  the  ventricle  of  the  toad. 
In  botli  cases  the  respective  nerves  can  produce  their  electrical  eflcct  alter  le 
heart  has  been  brought  to  standstill  by  the  application  of  muscarin  to  the^  sinus. 


Fig.  489. 

Frog’s  heart,  brelo 

of  the  mercury  of  a capillary  ‘^^^^tromete  . t he  ,vith  a first  phase  of 

just  as  much  as  to  the  | ‘ is^  negative  to  the  base,  and  this  is  followed  by  a 

short  duration,  which  shows  *at  the  apex  is  g e (-luring  this  period  the  base  of  the 

stronger  variation  in  the  opposi  e '■  infers  that  the  state  of  excitement  of  the 

ventricle  is  negative  to  the  apex.  _ rmo-niprl  to  the  base.  Owing  to  the  oblique  position  of 

ventricle  begins  at  the  apex  pc  is  ° , when  the  ri^ht  and  left  hand,  or  the  right  ha.nd 

S:re"  f ar  " :i;^^?oXVt  not  when  one  of  the  feet  and  the 

left  hand  are  so  connected.]  i „ -nood  tn  rlpmon- 

Secondary  Contraction.—A  nerve-niuple  If  the  sciatic 

strate  the  electrical  changes  that  occur  during  a P , niuscle  B as  in  fig.  490, 

““ 

nerve  also  contracts.  ■..vonomtion  be  placed  on  a contractmg 

“ secondary  to  Muscle,  and  Muscle-press  {Kuhne).— 

[ Secondary  Contraction  from  Muse  • o froc  be  laid  upon  a corre- 

If  5 mm.  of  one  end  of  the  sartorius  c . j^^ygdes  are  in  line,  and  if  the 
spending  5 mm.  of  the  other  •.  j ^ ebonite  press  or  other  means, 

surfaces  of  contact  be  pressed  to^ei . ^ decteically,  mechanically, 

on  stimulating  the  free  end  of  one  ° th^  d,,  fi,gt  oiie  be  tetanised, 

or  chemically-the  un^cle  also  ^.^p^^ted 

S:  Sr : tiductlon  . interrupted  at  once  by  ligature 
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of  tlio  luusclo.  The  second  luusclo  contracts,  because  it  is  stimulated  directly  by 
the  action-ciu'reuts  of  the  contracting  muscular  iibres.  The  effect  is  prevented  by 
introducing,  l)ct\veen  the  overlapping  ends  of  the  muscle,  a thin  plate  of  gutta- 
percha, tinfoil,  or  any  insulator.  This  e.vperiment 
of  Kiilino’s  shows  us  how  important  a role  electrical 
phenomena  play  in  connection  with  muscular  contrac- 
tion. Secondary  contraction  from  nerve  has  long  been 
known.] 

Secondary  Tetanus. — Similarly,  if  a nerve  of  a 
nerve-muscle  preparation  be  placed  on  a muscle  Avhich 
is  tetanised,  then  the  former  also  contracts,  showing 
“ secondary  tetanus  ” (Jm  Bois-Reymond).  The  latter 
experiment  is  regarded  as  a proof  that,  during  the 
process  of  negative  variation  in  the  muscle,  many  suc- 
cessive variations  of  the  current  must  take  place,  as 
oidy  rapid  variations  of  this  kind  can  produce  tetanus 


-continuous  variations  being  un- 


Fig.  490. 

Secondary  contraction.  The 
sciatic  nerve  of  A lies  on  B ; 
E,  electrodes  applied  to  the 
sciatic  nerve  of  13. 


by  acting  on  a nerve- 
able  to  do  so. 

Usually,  there  is  no  secondary  tetanus  in  a frog’s  nerve- 
muscle  preparation  when  it  is  laid  upon  a muscle  whieli  is 
tetanised  voluntarily,  or  by  chemical  stimuli,  or  by  poisoning 
Avitli  strychnin  {Bering,  Kiihne) ; still,  Loven  has  observed  secondaiy  strychnin  tetanus  com- 
posed of  six  to  nine  shocks  per  second.  Observations  with  a sensitive  galvanometer,  or  Lipp- 
mann’s  capillary  electrometer  (fig.  485),  show  that  the  spasms  of  strychnin  poisoning,  as  well 
as  a voluntary  contraction,  are  discontinuous  processes  {Loven,  p.  601). 

Biedermann_  observed  that  striped  muscle,  under  the  influence  of  the  vapour  of  ether,  passes 
into  a condition  in  which  it  shows  no  obvious  change  of  form  or  movement  when  it  is 
stimulated,  whilst  at  the  spot  stimulated  there  aregalvanometric  variations  of  the  same  strength 
as  occurred  during  stimulation  before  the  action  of  the  ether.  Owing  to  the  abolition  of  the 
liower  of  conductivity,  they  can  only  manifest  themselves  locally. 

5.  Negative  Variation  in  Nerve.— If  a nerve  be  placed  witli  its  artificial 
transverse  section  on  one  non-polarisable  electrode,  and  its  longitudinal  surface  on 
the  other,  and  if  it  be  stimulated  electrically,  chemically,  or  mechanically,  the 
nerve-current  is  also  diminished  {du  Bois-Reymond).  This  negative  variation  is 
propagated  towards  both  ends  of  a nerve,  and  is  composed  of  very  rapid,  successive, 
periodie  interruptions  of  the  original  current,  just  as  in  a contracted  muscle 
{Bernstein).  Hering  succeeded  in  obtaining  from  a nerve,  as  from  a muscle,  a 
secondary  contraction  or  secondary  tetanus.  Tlie  amount  of  the  negative  variation 
depends  upon  the  extent  of  the  primary  deflection,  also  upon  the  degree  of  nervous 
excitability,  and  on  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  employed.  The  negative  variation 
occurs  on  stimulating  with  tetanic  as  well  as  with  single  shocks.  The  negative 
variation  is  not  observed  in  completely  uninjured  nerves. 

Hering  found  that  the  negative  variation  of  the  iierve-curreut  caused  by  tetanic  stimulation 
is  followed  by  a positive  variation,  which  occurs  immediately  after  the  former,  i.e.,  it  is 
diphasic.  It  increases  to  a certain  degree  with  the  duration  of  the  stimulation,  as  well  as 
with  tlie  strength  of  the  stimulus,  and  with  the  drying  of  the  nerve  {Head).  {Effect  of  Electro- 
tonus,  § 335,  I. ). 

Negative  Variation  in  the  Spinal  Cord.— -This  is  the  same  as  in  nerves  gener- 
ally. If  a current  be  conducted  from  the  transverse  and  longitudinal  surfaces  of 
the  upjter  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  wo  observe  spontaneous,  intermittent, 
negative  variations,  perhaps  due  to  the  intermittent  excitement  of  the  nerve-centres, 
more  especifdly  of  the  respiratory  centre.  Similar  A’ariations  are  obtained  reflexly 
by  single  stimuli  applied  to  the  sciatic  nerve,  Avhile  strong  stimulation  by  common 
.salt  or  induction  shocks  inhibits  them.  [Gotch  and  Horsley  obtained  “action 
currents  ” from  the  cord  Avhon  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  Avere  stimulated 
(§  375).] 
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Velocity  of  the  Negative  Variation. — The  process  of  negative  variation  is  pro- 
pagated at  a measurable  velocity  along  the  nerve,  most  rapidly  at  15  to  25  C. 
{Steiner),  and  at  the  same  rate  as  the  velocity  of  the  nervous  impulse  itself,  about 
27  to  28  metres  per  second.  The  duration  of  a single  variation  (of  -which  the 
process  of  negative  variation  is  composed)  is  only  O’OOOS  to  O'OOOS  second,  while 
the  -wave-length  in  the  nerve  is  calculated  by  Bernstein  at  18  mm. 

Differential  Eheotome.— J.  Beriisteiu  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  negative  -variation  in  a 
nerve  by  means  of  a diil’erential  rlieotome  thus  (tigs.  491,  492); — A long  stretch  ol  a nerve  (N  n) 
is  so  arranged  that,  at  one  end  of  it  (N)  its  transverse  and  longitudinal  surface.s  are  coiniccted 
\vith  a galvanometer  (G),  [i.c.,  an  artificial  transverse  seetipn  and  the  longitudinal  surface  are 


Fig.  491 

Scheme  of  Bernstein’s  differential  rlieotome ; N n,  nerve  ; J,  induction  machine  ; G,  galv^^^^ 
meter ; a-,  y,  deflection  of  needle  ; E,  battery  and  primary  circuit  with  C foi  opening  it 
at  0 ; c,  for  closing  galvanometer  circuit ; « z,  electrodes  in  galvanometei  ciicuit , S, 

motor. 

led  off  by  non.polarisable  electrodes  to  the  galvanometer]  while  at  the 

the  electrodes  of  an  induction  machine  (J)  [i.c. , the  stimulating  electiodes].  A d sc  { ) J y 

rotatincr  oil  its  veriica^  axis  (A)  has  an  arrangement  (G)  at  one  point  of -its  circum  eveiice,  by 
means  of  which  the  current  of  the  primary  circuit  (E)  is  rapidly  opened  and  closed 

hThe ’’galvanometer  cScuit  occur  at  tie  same  moiueiit.  On  ravitlly 
[ilvanome™”  dicates  a strong  „erv.-cu,rc„t,  an  mcentsion  ‘If  “ff 

°^The'Lgativf  variation  is  absent  in  degenerated  nerves  as  soon  as  they  lose  their  e.xcita- 

E^etinal  and  Eye  Currents. — If  a freshly-excised  eyeball  be  placed  on  the  non- 
polarisable  electrodes  connected  with  a galvanometer,  and  if  light  fall  upon  eyj?, 
then  the  normal  eye-current  from  the  cornea  ( -1- ) to  the  transverse  section  of  the 

optic  nerve  ( - ) is  at  first  increased. 
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Yellow  light  is  most  powerful,  and  less  so  the  other  colours  {Hohiujren,  M‘Kcndrklc  and 
Deivar).  The  inner  suri'ace  of  the  retina  is  positive  to  the  posterior.  When  the  retina 

is  illuminated  there  is  a double  variation,  a negative  variation  with  a preliminary  positive 
increase  ; while,  when  the  light  ceases,  there  is  a simple  positive  variation.  Retinae,  in  which 
the  visual  purple  has  disappeared  owing  to  the  action  oflight,  show  smaller  vaiiations  {Kiihno 
and  Steiner). 

Stimulation  of  the  secretoiy  uerves  of  glandular  membranes,  besides  causing 
secretion,  ait'ects  tlie  current  of  rest  (lioeher).  This  secretion-current  passes  in 


Fig.  492. 

General  view  of  a differential  rheotome,  as  made  hy  Petzold  of  Leipzig. 


the  same  direction  in  the  skin  of  the  frog  and  ■warm-blooded  animals  as  the 
current  of  rest,  altliough  in  the  frog  it  is  occasionally  in  the  opposite  direction 
{Hermann). 

If  the  current  be  conducted  uniformly  from  the  skin  of  both  hind  feet  of  a cat,  on  stimulating 
the  sciatic  nerve  of  one  side,  not  only  is  there  a secretion  of  sweat  (§  288),  but  a secrctioin 
current  is  developed  {Luchsingcr  and  Hermann).  If  two  symmetrical  parts  of  the  skin  in  the 
leg  or  arm  of  a man  be  similarly  tested,  and  the  muscle  of  one  side  be  contracted,  a similar 
current  is  developed.  Destruction  or  atrophy  of  the  glands  abolishes  both  the  power  of  secre- 
tion and  the  secretion-current.  There  is  no  secretion-current  from  .skin  covered  with  hairs 
but  devoid  of  glands  {Bubnoff).  [The  secretion-current  from' the  salivary  glands,  c.q.,  the 
submaxillary,  is  referred  to  in  § 145  {Bayliss  and  Bradford).] 

333.  ELECTEOTONIC  CUEEENTS  IN  NERVE  AND  MUSCLE.— [When  a 
constant  current,  called  the  “polarising  current,”  is  passed  tlirough  a stretch  of 
Jierve,  tire  nerve  is  thrown  into  a peculiar  condition,  called  the  “ electrotonic  con- 
dition,” or  briefly  electrotonus.  In  this  condition  the  vital  properties  of  the 
nerve  are  modified,  i.e. — 

(1)  Its  electromotivity  (§  333). 

(2)  Its  excitability  (§  335). 

(3)  Its  conductivity  (§  335). 

Ihe  first  is  considered  in  tliis  section,  and  the  latter  two  in  a subsequent 
section.] 

Phase  of  Electrotonus. — If  a nerve  be  .so  arranged  upon  the  clec- 
rodes  (fig.  493, 1)  that  its  artificial  transverse  section  lies  on  one,  and  its  longitudinal 
on  the  other  electrode,  then  the  galvanometer  indicates  a strong  current.  If  now 
a constant  current  be  transmitted  through  the  end  of  the  nerve  projecting  beyond 
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the  electrodes  (the  so-called  2:>ularidn.fi  ” end  of  the  nerve),  and  if  the  direction 
of  this  current  coincide  with  that  in  the  nerve,  then  tlie  magnetic  needle  gives  a 
greater  deflection,  indicating  an  increase  of  the  nerve-current — “ the  positive  phase 
of  electrotonus.”  The  increase  is  greater  the  longer  the  stretch  of  nerve  traversed 
by  tlie  current,  the  stronger  the  galvanic  current,  and  the  less  the  distance 
between  the  part  of  the  nerve  traversed  by  the  constant  current  and  that  on  the 
electrodes. 

2.  Negative  Phase  of  Electrotonus. — If  in  the  same  length  of  nerve,  the 
constant  current  passes  in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  nerve-current  (fig.  493,  11), 

there  is  a diminution  of  the  electro-motive  force 
of  the  latter — “ negative  phase  of  electro- 
tonus.” 

3.  Equator. — If  two  points  of  the  nerve 
ef|ui-distant  from  the  equator  be  placed  on  the 
electrodes  (III),  there  is  no  deflection  of  the 
galvanometer  needle  (p.  684,  4).  If  a constant 
current  be  passed  through  one  free  projecting 
end  of  the  nerve,  then  the  galvanometer  indicates 
an  electro-motive  effect  in  the  same  direction  as 
the  constant  current. 

Electrotonus. — These  experiments  show'  that 
a constant  current  causes  a change  of  the  electro- 
motive force  of  the  part  of  the  nerve  directly 
traversed  by  the  constant  current,  i.e.,  in  the 
intrapolar  area,  and  also  in  the  part  of  the  ner^  e 
outside  the  electrodes,  i.e.,  in  the  extrapolar 
area.  [The  positive  pole  or  the  condition  of 
anelectrotonus  increases  tlie  electroinotivity, 
while  the  negative  pole  or  cathelectrotonus 
diminishes  it,  exactly  the  opposite  of  what 
obtains  wdth  the  excitability.]  This  condition 

is  called  electrotomis  {du  Bois-Reymond,  1843). 

The  electrotonic  current  is  strongest  not  far  from  the  electrodes,  and  it 
times  as  strong  as  the  nerve-current  of  rest  (§  331  5) ; it  h®  "T 

cathode  side  ; it  undergoes  a negative  variation  like  the  resting  nerye-cuiient  dining  tetau«s- 
it  occurs  at  once  on  closing  the  constant  current  although 

the  cathode  {du  Bois-Beymoiid).  On  the  contrary,  between  the  electrodes  f 

current  itself,  there  is  110  obvious  electrotoinc  increase  of  the  current 
These  phenomena  take  place  only  as  long  as  the  nerve  is  excitable. 

in  the  projecting  part  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  tbe  ^onouiena  cease  u p.ut. 

The  above-described  galvanic  electrotoinc  changes  of  the  extra-polai  ^ 

meduUated  nerve-fibres,  whilst,  on  the  contrary,  the 

The  phj'siological  electrotoiius  of  medullated  nerves  «in  be  set  aside  by  o 

nerves  with  ether,  whilst  the  physical  phenonieiia  increase  of  the  current. 

The  negative  variation  (§  332)  occurs  more  rapidly  than  the  ^ electro- 

so  that  the  formei-  is  over  beiore  the  electm-motive  nicrease  occu  ^ 
tonic  change  in  the  current  is  less  than  the  rapidity  of  piopa^. 

uerves-being  only  8 to  10  metres  per  second  {T^larjcw,  „i,„trotonic  state  If  the 

“The  secondary  contraction  from  a nerve  depends  upon  the  elec  and  if  a con- 

“ secondary  telcinus  from  ci  no  VG  (p.  689). 

rparadoxical  Oontraction.-Kxactly  the  same  ocem-s 
tn  mm  of  the  tw'o  branches  into  Avhich  the  sciatic  nerve  of  the  fiog  divides,  i 
Sciatic  nerve  of  the  frog  divides  at  the  lower  end  of  the  thigh  into  the  peroneal  anc 


Fig.  493. 

Nerve-current  in  electrotonus, 
galvanometer  ; b,  electrodes 
constant  current. 
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filial  bvanclics.  If  tlic  .sciatic  norvo  be  divided  above,  and  tbe  peroneal  In'ancb  be 
also  divided  and  stininlated  Avitlr  the  constant  enrrent,  the  ninscles  sujiplied 
by  the  tibial  branch  rvill  contract.  There  is  no  contraction  of  the  nuisclc  if  the 
peroneal  nerve  be  ligatured.] 

Polarising  After-Currents. — Wlieu  tlie  constant  cniTcnt  is  opened,  tlicrc  arc  after-cuiTents 
depending  upon  internal  polarisation  (§  328).  In  Uvinrj  nerves,  muscle,  and  electiical  organs 
tills  internal  polarisation  current,  vlien  a strong  primary  current  of  very  short  duration  is 
used,  is  always  positive,  i.c.,  lias  the  same  direction  as  the  jirimarj'  current.  Prolonged  dura- 
tion of  the  primary  current  ultimately  causes  negative  jiolarisation.  Between  these  two  is  a stage 
Avhen  there  is  no  polarisation.  Positive  polarisation  is  especially  strong  in  nerves  when  the 
primary  current  has  the  direction  of  the  impulse  in  the  nerve  ; in  muscle,  when  the  primary 
current  is  directed  from  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  into  the  irrusclc  towards  the  end  of 
the  mu.scle  (§  334,  II.). 

4.  Muscle-Current  duiing  Electrotonus. — The  constant  current  also  produces 
an  electrotonic  condition  in  muscle ; a constant  current  in  the  same  dii’cction  in- 
creases the  muscle-current,  while  one  in  an  opposite  direction  weakens  it,  but  the 
action  is  relativcl_y  feeble. 

[Electrotonic  Phenomena  in  Conductors. — Slatteucci  found  that  a metallic  wire  surrounded 
hy  a moist  conductor,  when  traversed  by  a galvanic  current,  exhibits  currents  po.ssessing  the 
properties  of  electrotonic  currents  of  nerves.  He  also  found  that  the  currents  ceased  if  the 
wire  was  of  zinc,  and  the  envelope  a saturated  solution  of  zinc  sulphate.  This  shows  that 
these  currents  were  due  to  polarisation  between  the  core  and  the  iluid.  Hermann  linds  that 
the  cuiTents  only  obtain  when  a jiolarisable  core  is  present.  A straw  without  joints,  if  filled 
witli  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt,  or  the  tentacles  of  a lobster  when  moistened  with 
saline  solution,  and  traversed  by  a constant  current,  exhibit  .similar  electrotonic  currents 
{Hering).  ] 

[Effect  of  Stimulation  on  the  Polarisation  of  Nerve — I.  During  the  flow  of  the  polarising 
current. — When  a constant  current  is  being  jiassed  through  a piece  of  nerve  stimulation  of  the 
nerve  causes  a positive  variation  of  the  current  {Grilnliagcn,  Hermann).  This  is  due,  not  to  a 
change  in  the  resistance  of  the  nerve,  but  probably  to  a change  in  the  inten.sity  of  the  excitatory 
process  as  it  jia.sses  along  the  polarised  nerve.  When  the  cathode  of  the  polarising  current  lies 
between  the  led-olf  area  and  the  point  of  stimulation,  the  positive  variation  increases  at  first  as 
the  strength  of  the  polarising  current  is  increased,  then  diminishes,  and  iinalh',  with  a current 
which  is  not  very  .strong,  disappears.  The  nerve-impulse  is,  in  fact,  completcf}-  blocked  by  the 
cathode  {Hermann).) 

[If  at  this  stage  the  nerve  be  stimulated  in  the  intrapolar  area,  the  positive  variation  can  still 
be  obtained.  When  the  anode  is  next  the  point  of  .stimulation,  the  stimulating  electrodes  being 
extrapolar,  a limiting  density  of  the  polarising  current  can  also  be  reached  for  which  stimulation 
has  no  efl'ect.  This  limit  is  far  higher  than  for  the  cathode  ((?.  N.  Stcimrl).) 

[When  the  extrapolar  regions  of  a nerve  through  which  a constant  current  is  being  passed  are 
connected  with  a galvanometer,  it  is  seen  that  011  stimulation  the  electrotonic  currents,  both 
anodic  and  cathodic,  undergo  a negative  variation  {Bernstein).  This  is  true  only  for  current- 
densities  below  a certain  limit.  As  the  current  is  strengthened  the  negative  variation  on  the 
anodic  side  gives  place  to  a positive  variation.  Tiiis  .stage  is  reached  with  greater  difficulty  the 
greater  is  the  distance  between  the  region  of  the  nerve  led  off  to  the  galvanometer  and  the  region 
traversed  by  the  polarising  current  {G.  W.  Steiuart).] 

[II.  After  the  opening  of  the  polarising  current. — AVhen  a voltaic  current  is  iiassod  through 
a nerve  and  the  intrapolar  region  of  the  nerve  connected  with  a galvanometer,  immediately  after 
the  opening  of  the  current  the  galvanometer  may  show,  according  to  the  strength  of  the  current 
used  and  its  time  of  closure,  a deflection  in  the  same  direction  as  the  current  (positive  polarisa- 
tion deflection),  or  in  the  opjiosite  direction  (negative  jiolarisation  deflection),  or  a double 
deflection,  first  in  the  opposite,  and  then  in  the  same  direction  {da  Bois-llei/mond).'] 

[If  the  nerve  lie  stimulated  as  soon  as  the  image  has  come  to  rest,  there  will  be  a movement 
in  the  opposite  direction  to  the  polarising  current.  Above  a certain  limit  of  current-density  the 
effect  is  less  when  the  excitation  has  to  pass  the  anode  than  when  it  has  to  iiass  the  cathode 
{G.  H.  Stewart).  ] 

[When  a voltaic  current  is  passed  through  a nerve  and  Hie  extrapolar  regions  connected  with 
a galvanometer,  immediately  after  the  0])ening  of  the  polarising  current,  the  galvanometer  indi- 
eates,  in  the  case  of  the  cathodic  area,  a deflection  in  the  same  direction  as  the  jiolarising  current ; 
111  the  case  of  the  anodic  area  a main  deflection  in  the  opposite  direction,  ]ireccdcd  under  certain 
sniallcr  and  more  transitory  deflection  in  the  same  direction.] 

[When  the  anodic  region  is  connected  with  the  galvanometer,  and  the  nerve  is  stimulated,  the 
linage  moves  in  the  direction  of  diminution  of  the  main  after-current.  When  the  cathodic 
legion  13  connected  with  the  galvanometer  the  movement  produced  by  stimulation  is  in  the 
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direction  of  incrcnsc  of  the  after-cuiTcnt,  but  where  the  polarising  current  has  hecn  closed  only 
for  a verv  short  time  it  i.s  in  the  opposite  direction.] 

[The  electromotive  elfcets  of  stimulation  in  polarised  nerves  may  he  all  explaiiied  on  the 
assumption  tliat  during  the  How  of  the  polarising  current  the  conductivity  for  the  nerve-impulse 
is  less  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cathode  than  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  anode,  and  that 
after  the  opening  of  the  current  this  relation  is  reversed.  This  assumption  is  borne  out  by  the 
results  of  experiments  on  muscular  contraction.  'When  a fairly  .strong  voltaic  current  is  being 
passed  through  a nerve,  stimulation  of  the  middle  point  of  the  intrapolar  region  causes  contrac- 
tion more  readily  when  the  excitation  has  to  pass  the  anode  than  when  it  has  to  pa.ss  the 
cathode.  After  the  opening  of  the  current  the  reverse  is  the  case  {G.  iV.  Slcm(H).] 

334.  THEOEIES  OF  MUSCLE-  AND  NEEVE-CUREENTS.— I.  MoleciUar 
or  pi’e-existence  Theory. — To  explain  the  currents  in  muscle  and  nerve,  du  Dois- 
Eeymond  proposed  the  so-called  molecular  theoiy.  According  to  this  theoiy,  a 
nerve  or  miiscle-fdjre  is  composed  of  a series  of  small  electro-motive  molecules 
arranged  one  behind  the  other,  and  surrounded  by  a conducting  indifferent  fluid. 
The  molecules  are  supposed  to  have  a positive  equatorial  zone  directed  towards  the 
surface,  and  two  negative  polar  surfaces  directed  towards  the  transverse  section. 
Every  fresh  transverse  section  exposes  ucav  negative  surfaces,  and  every  artificial 
longitudinal  section  new  positive  areas. 

This  scheme  explains  the  strong  currents,— when  the  + longitudinal  surface  is  connected 
Avith  the -transver.se  surface,  a current  is  obtained  from  the  former  to  the  latter,— but  it  does 
not  explain  the  feeble  currents.  To  exidaiii  their  occurrence  we  must  assume  that,  on  tlie  one 
hand,  the  electro-motive  force  of  the  molecules  is  iveakened  with  varying  rapidity  at  unequal 
distances  from  the  equator  ; on  the  other,  at  unequal  distances  from  the  transverse  section. 
Then,  of  course,  difl'erences  of  electrical  potential  obtain  between  the  stronger  and  the  leeblei 

Paralectronom^  the  vatiiml  transverse  section  of  a muscle,  f.c.,  the  end  of  the  tendon, 

is  not  negative,  but  more  or  less  positive  electrically.  To  explain  this  condition,  ci" 
Rovmond  assumes  that  on  the  end  of  the  tendon  there  is  a layer  of  ® 

.substance.  He  supposes  that  each  of  the  peripolar  elements  of  muscle  consists  ot  t''  o b^^^ 
elements,  and  that  a layer  of  this  Aof/ element  lies  at  the  end  of  the  tendon 
side  is  turned  towards  the  free  surface  of  the  tendon. 

layer.  ” It  is  never  completely  absent.  Sometimes  it  is  so  inarked  as  to  make  ^ 

tendon  -t-  in  relation  to  the  surface.  Cauterisation  destroys  it.  [It  is  supposed  to  be  favoiiied 

^ The  negative  variation  is  explained  by  supposing  that  during  the  action  of  a 
nerve  the  electro-motive  force  of  all  the  molecules  is  diminished.  . 
of  a muscle,  the  contracted  part  assumes  more  the  character  of  an 

now  becomes  connected  with  the  negative  zone  of  the  passive  contents  of  * ^ "to  exn  aiifthe 
The  electrotonic  currents  beyond  the  electrodes  in  nerves  must  be  explau  ed  ®xp  ^ 
electrotonic  condition,  it  is  assumed  that  the  bipolar  molecules  arc  f 

rtolavisinff  current  i\cts  upon  tlie  direction  of  the  nioleculeSj  so  tliat  they  i c. 

surfaces  towards  the  anode  and  their  positive  surfaces  to  tlie 

the  intrapolar  region  have  the  arrangement  of  a Volta  s pile.  In  1 1 I „,.,..,,,frcd  Hence 
the  electrodes,  the  further  removed  it  is,  the  less  precisely 

the  swing  of  the  needle  is  less  the  further  the  extrapolar  portion  is  from  the  elec ti odes. 

II  Difference  or  Alteration  Theory.— Tho,  difference  theory  Avas  proposed  by 
L.  Hermann,  and,  according  to  him,  the  fonr  following  comsiderations 
to  explain  the  occurrence  of  the  galA'anic  phenomena  in  liA’ing  tis.sues  _.  _ (I)  ± lo 
plasm,  by  undergoing  partial  death  in  its  contiiniity,  Avhet  lei  ly  .? 

(horny  or  inucoms)  metamorphosis,  becomes  negative  toAvards  t le  nninjiu  ( [ . . 

(2)  Protoplasm,  ly  being  partially  emted  in  its  continuity,  becomes  ^ to 

the  uninjured  part.  (3)  Protopla.sm,  when  partially  heated  m its  , 

becomes  positive,  and  by  cooling  negative,  to  the  nnchanged  pait.  ( J . . 

])lasm  is  strongl}^  ijolcmMthle  on  its  surface  (uiusclo,  none),  le  } » 

constants  diminishing  with  excitement  and  in  the  procc.ss  of  .n^ohitelv 

Streainless  Fresh  Muscles.— It  seems  that  passive,  uninjured,  and  ^ ^InU  j 

fresh  nerves,  and  muscles,  are  comi.letely  devoid  of  a f 

(Eneielmann),  also  the  musciilatiire  of  fishes  Avhilc  still  coa  crei  q _ le  . v . _ 

[According  to  Ilermaiin,  the  currents  obtained  from  muscle  are  due  to  injiiij  of 
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the  musclc-substfmco,  wliercby  a difTerenco  of  potential  is  set  up,  the  injured  part 
being  negative  to  tlie  uninjured.  In  fact,  it  is  impossible  to  isolate  a muscle  Avitli- 
out  injuring  it,  owing  to  its  connections.  Frogs  exhibit  .skin-currents  after  the 
skin  is  destroyed ; the  muscles  still  exhibit  currents,  but  Hermann  explains  this 
by  the  action  of  the  irritant,  used  to  destroy  the  skin,  also  affecting  the  muscle. 
In  fishes,  however,  there  arc  no  skin-currents,  and  if  tliey  be  curarised,  absolutely 
no  current  is  obtained  from  their  uninjured  muscles  {Hermann).  The  heart  also 
■when  passive  and  uninjured  gives  no  current,  f.e.,  it  is  iso-electrical  although  it 
exhibits  an  action-ourrent  when  it  contracts,  and  every  injured  part  in  it  possesses 
a negative  electrical  potential  with  reference  to  the  rest.] 

L.  Hermann  also  finds  that  the  muscle-current  is  always  developed  after  a time,  which  is  very 
short,  when  a new  transverse  section  is  made.  [By  means  of  his  “ Fall-rheotoni  ” an  arrange- 
ment whereby  a weight,  covered  with  shagreen,  injured  a muscle,  and  at  the  same  time  closed 
and  opened  a galvanometer  circuit,  Hermann  was  able  to  show  that  the  current — demarcation- 
ciirrent — took  a certain  time  to  develop.  Had  it  been  pre-existent,  as  supposed  by  dii  Bois- 
Rcymond,  this  ought  not  to  have  been  the  case.] 

Demarcation-Ciu'rent. — Every  injury  of  a muscle  or  nerve  causes  at  the  point 
of  injury  {demarcation  surface)  a dying  .substance,  which  behaves  negatively  to 
the  positive  intact  substance.  The  current  thus  produced  is  called  by  Hermann 
the  ''^demarcation-current.”  If  individiral  parts  of  a muscle  be  moistened  with 
potash  salts  or  muscle-juice,  they  become  negatively  electrical;  if  these  substances 
be  removed  these  jrarts  cease  to  be  negative  {Biedermann). 

It  appears  that  all  living  protoplasmic  substance  has  a special  propertj'^,  whereby  injury  of  a 
part  oF  it  makes  it,  when  dying,  negative,  while  the  intact  parts  remain  positively  electrical. 
Thus,  all  transverse  sections  of  living  parts  of  plants  are  negative  to  their  surface  {Buff)  ; and  the 
same  occurs  in  animal  parts,  e.g.,  glands  and  bones. 

Engelmann  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  the  heart  and  smooth  muscle  again  lose 
the  negative  condition  of  their  transverse  section,  when  the  muscle-cells  are  completely  dead, 
as  far  as*  the  cement-substance  of  the  nearest  cells  ; in  nerve.s,  when  the  divided  portion  dies, 
as  far  as  the  first  node  of  Eanvier.  When  all  these  organs  are  again  completely  streamless, 
then  the  absolutely  dead  substance  behaves  essentially  as  an  indifi'erent  moist  conductor’. 
Mu.scles  divided  subcutaneoirsly  and  healed  do  not  e.xhibit  a negative  reaction  of  the  surface  of 
their  section. 

All  these  consideraliions  go  to  show  that  the  ime-existence  of  a current  in  living 
uninjured  tissues  can  no  longer  he  maintained. 

Theoretical. — Griinhagen  and  L.  Hermann  explain  the  electrotonic  currents  as  being  due  to 
internal  polarisation  in  the  nei've-fibre  between  tbe  conducting  core  of  the  nerve  and  the  enclos- 
ing sheaths.  Matteucci  found  that,  when  a wire  is  surrounded  with  a moist  conductor,  and  the 
covering  placed  in  connection  with  the  electrodes  of  a constant  current,  currents  similar  to  the 
electrotonic  currents  in  nerves,  and  due  to  polarisation,  are  developed.  If  either  the  wire  or 
the  moist  covering  be  interrupted  at  any  part,  then  the  polarisation  current  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  rupture  (p.  692).  The  polarisation  developed  on  the  surface  of  the  wire  by  its 
transition-resistance  causes  the  conducted  current  to  extend  much  beyond  the  electrodes. 

Muscles  and  nerves  consist  of  fibres,  surrounded  by  indifferent  conductors.  As  soon  as  a con- 
stant current  is  closed,  on  their  surface,  internal  polarisation  is  developed,  which  produces  the 
electrotonic  variation  ; it  di.sappears  again  on  opening  or  breaking  the  current.  Polarisation  is 
detected  by  the  fact  that,  in  living  nerve,  the  galvanic  resistance  to  conduetion  across  a fibre  is 
about  five  times,  and  in  muscles  about  seven  times,  greater  than  in  the  longitudinal  direetion. 

Action-Currents. — The  term  “action-current”  i.s  applied  by  L.  Hermann  I0 
the  currents  obtained  during  the  activity  of  a muscle  or  nerve.  When  a single 
contraction-wave  passes  along  a muscnlar  fibre,  connected  at  two  points  with  a 
galvanometer,  then  that  point  through  which  the  wave  is  just  pa.s.sing  is  negative' 
to  the  other.  Occasionally,  in  excised  muscles,  local  contractions  occur,  and  these 
points  arc  negative  to  the  other  pa,ssive  parts  of  the  muscle  {Biedermann).  In 
order,  therefore,  to  explain  the  currents  obtained  from  a frog’s  leg  during  tetanus, 
we  must  assume  that  the  end  of  the  fibre  which  is  negative  participates  loss  in 
the  excitement  than  the  middle  of  the  fibre.  But  this  is  the  case  only  in  dying 
or  fatigued  muscles. 
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According  to  § 336,  D,  tlio  direct  application  of  a constant  current  to  a muscle  causes  con- 
traction first  at  the  cathode,  when  the  current  is  closed,  and  when  it  is  opened,  at  the  anode. 
This  is  e.x])lained  by  assuming  that,  during  tlie  closing  contraction,  the  muscle  is  negative  at 
the  cathode,  while  with  the  opening  contraction  the  negative  condition  is  at  the  anode. 

If  a muscle  be  thrown  into  contraction  by  stimulating  its  nerve,  then  tlie  wave  of  excitement 
travels  from  the  entrance  of  the  nerve  to  both  ends  of  the  muscle,  whicli  also  behave  negatively 
to  the  passive  parts  of  the  muscle.  According  to  the  point  at  which  the  nerve  enters  the  muscle 
the  ascending  or  descending  wave  of  excitement  will  reach  the  end  (origin  or  insertion)  of  the 
muscle  sooner  tlian  the  other.  On  placing  such  a muscle  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  then  at 
first  that  end  of  the  muscle  will  be  negative  which  lies  nearest  to  the  point  of  entrance  of  the 
nerve  {e.g.,  the  upper  end  of  the  gastrocnemius),  and  afterwards  the  lower  end.  Tlius,  there 
appear  rapidly  after  each  other,  at  first  a descending,  and  then  an  ascending— or  ^phasic- 
current  in  the  galvanometer  circuit,  of  course  reversed  within  the  muscle  itself  {Sig.  Mayer) 

(S  332  4). 

The’ same  occurs  in  the  muscles  of  the  human  fore-arm.  When  these  were  cau.sed  to  contract 
throu<Th  their  nerves,  at  first  the  point  of  entrance  of  the  nerve  (10  cm.  above  the  elbow-joint) 
was  iiegative,  and  then  followed  the  ends  of  the  muscles  when  the  contraction-wave,  with  a 
velocity  of  10  to  13  metres  per  second,  reached  them  (A.  Hermann)  (§  399,  1). 

If  a completely  uninjured,  streaniless  muscle  be  made  to  contract  directly  and  in  toto,  then 
neither  during  a single  contraction,  nor  in  tetanus,  is  there  a current,  because  the  whole  of  the 
muscle  passes  at  the  same  moment  into  a condition  of  contraction. 

Dying  Nerve.- Hermann  also  supposes  that  the  contents  of  dying  and  active  nerves  behave 

negatively  to  the  passive  normal  portions.  . . 

Imbibition  Currents.- When  water  flows  through  ea]iillary  spaces,  this  is  accompanied  by 
an  electrical  movement  in  the  same  direction  {Quincke,  Zdllner).  Similarly,  the  forward  move- 
ment of  ivater  in  the  capillary  interspaces  of  non-living  parts  (pores  of  a porcelain  plate)  is  also 
connected  with  electrical  movements,  which  have  the  same  direction  as  the  curreiit  ot  iiater. 
The  same  eil'ect  occurs  in  the  movement  of  water,  which  results  in  that  condition  known  as 
imbibition  of  a body.  We  must  remember  that  at  the  demarcation  surface  of  an  injured  nerve 
or  muscle  imbibition  takes  place  ; that  also  at  the  contracted  parts  ot  a muscle  iinbibition  ot 
fluid  occurs  (S  227,  II.)  : and  that  during  secretion  there  is  a movement  of  the  fluid  particles. 

In  plants,  electrical  phenomena  have  been  observed  during  the  bending  of  vegetab.e 

parts  (leaves  or  stalks),  as  well  as  during  the  active  movements  which  are  associated  with  the 
bendint'  of  certain  parts,  e.g.,  as  in  the  mimosa  and  diomea  {Burdon-S(mde)son).  These 
phenomena  are  perhaps  explicable  by  the  movement  of  water  which  must  take  place  111  the 
interior  of  the  vegetable  parts  {A.  G.  Kunkel).  The  root-cap  of  a sprouting  plant  is  negative 
to  the  seed  coverings  {Hermann)  ; the  cotyledons  positive  to  the  other  parts  of  tlie  seedlii  ^ 
{MuUer-Hcttlingen).  In  the  incubated  hen’s  egg,  the  embryo  is  -f  , the  yelk  {Hermann  an 
V.  Gendrc). 

335.  ELECTEONIC  ALTEEATION  OE  THE  EXCITABILITY.— Cause  of 
Electrotonus.— If  a certain  stretcli  of  a living  nerve  be  traversed  by  a constant 
electrical  or  “polarising”  current,  it  passes  into  a condition  {Riiter  IbUk,  amt 
others)  wbicli  du  Bois-Reyinond  called  the  electrotonic  condition,  for  electrotonus, 
whereby  its  vital  properties,  including  its  excitability,  conductivity,  and 
motivity  are  modified.  Here  we  shall  consider  the  electrotomc  variation  of  t he 
excitability.  This  condition  of  altered  excitability  extends  not  only  or  ei  tlie 
part  actually  traversed  by  the  cim-ent,  i.e.,  the  intrapolar  portion,  ^ is 
communicated  to  the  entire  nerve,  i.e.,  to  the  extrapolar  portions.  ^ 

discovered  the  following  larvs  of  electrotonus  :—  _ 

At  the  positive  pole  or  anode  the  excitability  is  diminished  this  _ o 
of  anelectrotonus ; at  the  negative  pole  or  cathode  (K)  it  is  this  is  ■ le 

region  of  cathelectrotonus.  The  changes  of  excitability  are  most  inaiked  1 

regions  of  the  poles  themselves  (fig.  494,  4).  _ 

Indifferent  Point.— In  the  intrapolar  region  a point  mipt  exist  v here  the 

anelectrotonic  and  cathelectrotonic  regions  meet,  where  therefore  [b®  ®-vcitabi  ity 
is  unchaiiged ; this  is  called  the  indifference  or  neutral  point.  Ihis  point  es 
nearer  the  anode  (i)  with  a rveak  current,  but  ivith  a strong  current  near ci  ti  e 
cathode  (i") ; hence,  in  the  first  case,  almost  the  whole  intrapolar  portion  is  more 
editable  in  the  latter,  less  excitable.  [Expressed  otherwise  a weak  ciirrent 
increases  the  area  over  ivhich  the  negative  jiole  prevails,  win  e the  rei  eise  is  t m 
ca.se  with  a strong  current.  Or  in  the  intrapolar  region,  the  dimimition  of  cxcita- 
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extends  as  tlie  strengtli  of  the  enrront  increase.s,  or  to  put  it  otlierwise,  ■with 
an  increasing  strength  of  current,  the  indifferent  point  moves  from  tlie  positive  to 
tlie  negative  pole.]  A’’ery  strong  currents  greatly  diminish  the  conductivity  <at  the 
■anode,  and  indeed  may  make  tlie  nerve  completely  iiicaj)ahle  of  conduction  at  this 
part. 

At  tlie  cathode  also,  but  only  after  the  polarising  curreut  has  passed  for  some  time  through 
the  nerve  ( IVeriyo),  the  excitability  is  diminished,  and  the  nerve  in  this  area  is  rendered 
incapable  of  conduction  (Griinhagen). 

Extrapolar  Eegion. — The  extrapolar  area,  or  that  lying  outside  the  electrodes, 
is  greater  the  stronger  the  current.  Further,  -with  the  -weakest  currents,  the  extra- 
liolar  anelectrotonic  area  is  greater  than  the  extrapolar  cathclectrotonic.  With 
strong  currents  this  relation  is  reversed. 

Fig.  494  shows  the  excitability  of  a nerve  (A^,  n)  traversed  by  a constant  current  in  the 
direction  of  the  arrow.  The  curve  shows  the  degree  of  increased  excitability  in  the  neighbour- 


ly 


Fig.  494. 

Scheme  of  the  electrotonic  excitability. 

hood  of  the  cathode  (AT)  as  an  elevation  above  the  nerve,  diminution  at  the  anode  (A)  as  a 
depression.  The  curve  m,  0,  i",  r,  shows  the  degree  of  excitability  with  a strong  current ; 
i't  1^1  with  a medium  current  ; lastly,  a,  t>,  i,  c,  cZ,  with  a weak  current. 

The  electrotonic  effect  increases  with  the  length  of  the  nerve  travensed  by  the  current.  The 
changes  of  the  excitability  in  electrotonus  occur  instantly  when  the  circuit  is  closed,  wdiile 
•anelecti'otonus  develops  and  extends  more  slowly.  Cold  diminishes  electrotonus  {Hermann  and 
V.  Oendre). 

When  the  polarising  current  is  opened  or  broken,  at  first  there  is  a reversal  of 
the  relations  of  the  excitability,  and  then  there  follows  a transition  to  the  normal 
•condition  of  excitability  of  the  passive  nerve  {PJliiger).  At  the  very  first  moment 
■of  closing,  Wundt  observed  that  the  excitability  of  the  Avhole  nerve  was  increased. 

I.  Proof  of  Electrotonus  in  Motor  Nerves. — To  test  the  laws  of  electrotonus,  take  a frog’s 
■nerve-muscle  prejmralion  (fig.  486).  A constant  current  (p.  672)  is  applied  to  a limited  part 
of  the  nerve  by  means  of  non-polarisable  electrodes.  A stimulus,  electrical,  chemical  (saturated 
solution  of  common  salt),  or  mechanical  is  applied  either  in  the  region  of  the  anode  or  cathode  ; 
and  we  observe  whether  the  contraction  which  results  is  greater  when  the  polarising  current  is 
•opened  or  closed.  We  shall  consider  the  following  cases  (fig.  495). 

(^)  Descending  extrapolar  anelectrotonus.  With  a descending  current  we  have  to  test  the 
excitability  of  the  extrapolar  region  at  the  anode.  If  the  stimulus  (common  salt)  applied  at  E 
(while  the  circuit  was  open)  causes  in  this  case  (A)  moderately  strong  contractions  in  the  limb, 
■then  these  at  once  become  weaker,  or  dinamicar  as  soon  as  tlie  constant  current  is  transmitted' 
through  the  nerve.  After  the  circuit  is  opened,  the  contractions  iiroduccd  by  the  salt  again 
occur  of  the  original  strength. 

(b)  Descending  extrapolar  cathelectrotonus  (A).  The  stimulus  (salt)  is  at  R,,  and  the 
■contractions  thereby  produced  are  at  once  increased  after  closing  the  polarising  current.  On 
•opening  it  they  are  again  weakened. 

(c)  Ascending  extrapolar  anelectrotonus  (B).  The  salt  lies  at  rj  ; the  moderately  strong 
•contractions  excited  by  the  salt  before  the  current  is  made  become  feebler  after  the  current  is 
Jiiade. 
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(d)  Ascending  extrapolav  cathelectrotonus  (B).  Tlie  salt  lies  at  r.  In  tliis  case  we  must 
distinguish  according  to  the  strength  of  the  polarising  ciTiTcnt (1)  When  the  current  is  very 
u-eah,  which  can  bo  obtained  with  the  aid  of  the  rheocord  (lig.  458),  on  elosing  the  polarising 
current,  there  is  an  increase  of  the  contraction  produced  by  salt.  (2)  If,  however,  the  current 
is  stronger,  the  contractions  become  either  smaller  or  cease.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  with 
stroim  currents  the  conductivity  of  the  nodes  is  diminished  or  even  abolished  (p.  697).  Although 
° the  salt  acts  on  the  excitable  nerve,  there  is  no  contraction  of  the 

muscle,  as  the  conduction  of  an  impulse  is  prevented  by  the 
resistance  in  the  nerve. 

The  law  of  electrotonus  may  also  be  demonstrated  on  a com- 
pletely isolated  nerve.  The  end  of  the  nerve  is  properly  disposed 
upon  electrodes  connected  with  a galvanometer,  so  as  to  obtain  a 
strong  nerve-current.  If  the  nerve,  when  the  constant  current  is 
closed,  is  stimulated  in  the  anelectrotonic  area,  c.g.,  by  an  induc- 
tion shock,  then  the  negative  variation  is  weaker  than  wheu  the 
polarising  circuit  rvas  open.  Conversely,  it  is  stronger  when  it  is 
stimulated  in  the  cathelectrotonic  area.  The  currents  from  the 
extrapolar  areas  of  a nerve  in  a condition  of  electrotonus,  exhibit 
the  negative  variation  when  the  nerve  is  stimulated  {Bernstein). 

[Tigerstedt,  instead  of  employing  an  electrical  or  chemical 
stimulus  to  excite  the  electrotonic  nerve,  used  an  apparatus  like 
Heidenhain’s  tetanometer,  whereby  the  nerve  was  beaten  gentlj' 
with  a small  ivory  hammer.  He  fully  confirms  Pfliiger’s  results.] 
Proof  in  Man. — In  performing  this  experiment  it  is  important 
to  remember  the  distribution  of  the  current  in  the  body.  If  both 
electrodes,  for  example,  be  placed  over  the  course  ot  the  ulnar 
nerve  (fig.  496),  the  currents  entering  tlie  nerve  at  the  anode 
( -f-  a a)  must  diminish  the  excitability  ; only  above  and  below 
the  anode  (at  c e)  the  positive  current  emerges  fronr  the  nerve 
and  excites  cathelectrotonus  at  these  points.  Similarly,  where 
the  cathode  is  applied  ( - c c)  there  is  increased  excitability,^  but 
in  higher  and  lower  parts  of  the  nerve,  where  (at  a a)  the  positive 
current  (coming  from  +)  enters  the  nerve,  the  excitability  is 
diminished  (anelectrotonus)  {v.  Helmholtz,  ErV).  If  we  desire  to 
stimulate  in  the  neighbourhood  of  an  electrode,  then  we  cannot 
act  upon  that  part  of  the  nerve  whose  excitability  is  influenced  by  the  electrode.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  stimulate  directly  the  same  point  on  which  the  electrode  acts,  it  is  necessary  to 
anplv  the  stimulus  at  the  same  time  by  the  electrode  itself,  c.g.,  either  mechanically  or  by 


Fig.  495. 

Method  of  testing  the  ex- 
citability in  electrotonus. 
R,  r,  Kj,  1\,  where  the 
common  salt  (stimulus)  is 
applied. 


conducting  tlm  through  the  polarising  circuit  {JValler  and  de  JFattcvillc). 

II.  Proof  of  Electrotoniis  in  Sensory  Nerves. — Isolate  the  sciatic  nerve  of  a decapitatea 


Fig.  496. 

Scheme  of  the  distribution  of  an  electrical  current  in  the  nerve 

nerve. 


on  galvanising  the  ulnar 


f WUnn  tl,;.,  nerve  is  stimulated  in  its  course  with  a saturated  solution  of  common  salt). 
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(lyspnccic  blood  on  tlio  cai’dio-iiiliibitory  ceiilve  in  tlic  medulla  oblongata.  If,  after  dividing 
the  vagus  on  one  sido,  a constant  desccmling  current  bo  passed  tlirough  the  other  intact  vagus, 
the  number  of  pulse-beats  is  again  increased  (descending  extrapolar  nnelectrotonus).  If,  how- 
ever, the  current  through  tho  nerve  be  an  ascending  one,  then  witli  uxnk  currents  the  number 
of  heart-beats  increases  still  more  (ascending  extrajiolar  cathelectrotonus).  Hence,  the  action  of 
inhibitory  nerves  in  electrotonus  is  the  opposite  of  that  of  motor  nerves. 

.During  the  clectrotomi.s  of  muscle,  the  cxcital)ility  of  the  intrcqoolar  portion  is 
altered.  The  delay  in  the  conduction  is  confined  to  this  area  alone  (v.  Bezold) — 
compare  § 337,  1. 

336.  ELECTEOTONUS— LAW  OF  CONTEACTION.— Opening  and  Closing 
Shocks. — A nerve  is  stimulated  both  at  the  moment  of  the  occurrence  and  that  of 
disappearance  of  electrotonus  (7.c.,  by  closing  and  opening  the  current — Ritter)-. — 
(1)  AVhen  the  current  is  closed,  the  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  cathode,  i.e.,  at 
the  moment  when  the  cathelectrotonus  takes  place  (fig.  498).  (2)  When  the 

current  is  opened,  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  anode,  i.e.,  at  the  moment  when 
the  anelectrotonus  disappears.  [This  is  Pfliiger’s  well-known  principle — “ A given 
tract  of  nerve  is  stimulated  hg  the  ap2>earance  of  cathelectrotonus  and  the  disagigiear- 
ance  of  anelectrotonus — not  hoicever  by  the  disappearance  of  cathelectrotonvs  nor  by 
the  appearance  of  anelectrotonus.”  From  this  principle  can  be  deduced  the  so- 
called  law  of  contraction.]  (3)  The  stimulation  at  the  occurrence  of  cathelectro- 
tonus is  stronger  than  that  at  the  disappearance  of  anelectrotonus  {Pflilger). 

Proof  of  stimulation  at  the  anode  at  break.  Eitter’s  Opening  Tetanus. — Tliat  stimulation 
occurs  only  at  the  anode  when  the  current  is  opened,  i.e.,  broken,  was  proved  by  Plliiger  by  mqans 
of  “ Ritter’s  opening  tetanus.”  Ritter’s  tetanus  consists  in  this,  that  when  a constant  current  is 
passed  for  a long  time  through  a long  stretch  of  nerve,  on  opening  the  current,  tetanus  lasting 
for  a considerable  time  results.  If  the  current  was  a descending  one  [i.e.,  with  the -pole  next 
the  muscle],  then  this  tetanus  ceases  at  once  after  section  of  the  intrapolar  area,  a proof  that  the 
tetanus  resulted  from  the  now  separated  anode.  If  the  current  was  an  ascending  one  [f.c. , with 
the -(-pole  next  the  muscle],  section  of  the  nerve  has  no  effect  on  the  tetanus. 

Proof  of  stimulation  at  the  cathode  at  make. — Pfliiger  and  v.  Bezold  found  a further  proof 
/Jicct  the  closing  or  make  contraction  proceeds  from  the  cathode,  and  the  opening  or  break  contraction 
from  the  anode,  by  showing  that  with  a descending  current,  the  closing  contraction  in  the 
muscle,  at  the  moment  of  closing  occurred  earlier,  while  the  opening  contraction  at  the  moment 
of  opening  occurred  later  ; and,  conversely,  with  an  ascending  current  the  closing  contraction 
occun'cd  later,  and  the  opening  contraction  .sooner.  The  difl'erence  in  time  corresponds  to  the 
time  required  for  the  propagation  of  the  impulse  in  the  intrapolar  region  (§  337).  If  a large 
part  of  the  intrapolar  region  in  a frog’s  nerve  be  rendered  inexcitable  by  applying  ammonia  to 
it,  then  only  the  electrode  next  the  muscle  stimulates,  i.e.,  always  on  closing  or  making  a 
descending  current  and  on  opening  or  breaking  an  ascending  one  {Bicdcrmann). 

A.  The  law  of  contraction  i.s  valid  for  all  kiud.s  of  nerves — I.  The  contraction 
occurring  at  the  closing  or  opening  of  a constant  current  varies  with — 

(a)  The  direction  (Pfaff),  and 

{b)  Tlie  strength  of  tlie  current  (Fleidcnham). 

(1)  A weak  current,  in  conformity  with  the  third  of  tho  al)ove  statement.^, 
causes  only  a closing  contraction,  both  with  an  ascending  and  a descending 
current.  The  di.sappearance  of  electro  tonus  is  so  feeble  a stimulus  as  not  to 
excite  the  nerve. 

(2)  A medium  current  causes  contractions  at  make  and  break,  both  with  an 
a.scending  and  a descending  current. 

(3)  A strong  current  causes  only  a closmg  contraction  with  a descending 
current;  there  is  no  cnntractioir  at  breidc,  because  with  very  strong  currents 
almost  the  whole  of  tho  intrapolar  portion  of  tho  electrotonic  nerve  is  iiieapablo  of 
conducting  an  impulse  (p.  697)  ; an  ascending  current  causes  only  a contraction  at 
break  for  the  .same  rea.son.  With  a certain  strength  of  current,  the  mu.sclo  remains 
tetanic  while  the  current  is  closed  {^‘closing  tetanus”). 
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[The  Pfliiger’iS  so-called  law  of  contraction  may  l)e  formulated  as  follows : — 
E = restj  C = contraction  (fig.  497).] 


Sti'cngtli  of  CuiTcnt. 

Ascending. 

llcscemling. 

On  Closing. 

On  Opening. 

On  Closing. 

On  Opening. 

Weak,  . . . • 

Jledium,  . . . • 

Strong,  . . . • 

C 
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K 
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C 

C 

C 
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MEDIUM  • 


STRONG  - 
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M"  C 
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M = C 

B = C 

■ 1 X 1 - 

II.  In  a dying  nerve,  losing  its  excitahility,  according  to  the  Eitter-Valli  Ian 
325  7),  the  law  of  contraction  is  modified.  In  the  stage  of  increased  excitahility, 
weak  currents  cause  only  closing  contractions  Avith  both  directions  of  the  current. 

Il'l  folloWlllg  stagC, 
DESCENDING  -wdien  the  excitahility 

!»» ^ begins  to  diminish,  Aveak 

currents  cause  opening 
and  closing  contractions 
Aidth  both  currents. 
Lastly,  Avhen  the  excita- 
bility is  very  greatly 
diminished,  the  descend- 
ing current  is  folloAved 
only  by  a closing  con- 
traction, and  the  ascend- 
ing by  an  opening  con- 
traction {Ritter,  1829). 
III.  As  the  various 


O 


M = R 
B ' C 


M = C 
B = R 


<o 


Fig.  497. 

Scheme  illustrating  Pflliger’s  so-called  laiv  of  contraction  {Stirling). 


chano-es  in  excitability  occur  in  a centrifugal  direction  along  the  nerve,  we  inay 
detect  the  various  stages  simultaneously  at  different  parts  along  the  course  ot  tie 
nerve  According  to  Yalentin  and  Lick,  the  living  intact  nerve  shows  only  a 
closing  contraction  with  both  directions  of  the  current,  and  opening  contractions 
only  Avith  very  strong  currents. 

Fchhard  observed  that,  on  opening  an  ascending  medium  current  apjilied  to  the  hypoglossal 
nerve^of  a rabbit,  one-half  of  the  tongue  e.vhibited  a tremUing  movement  instead  of  a contiac- 
tion,  while  on  closing  a descending  current,  the  same  result  occurred  297,  rf/- 

According  to  Pfliiger,  we  may  represent  to  ourselves  what  happens  as  follows 
The  molecules  of  the  passive  nerve  are  in  a certam  state  f it 

cathelectrotonus  the  mobility  of  the  molecules  is  increased,  m anelectiotonus  i 
is  diminished.  When  the  nerve-molecules  pass  from  the  condition  of  ^^st  to  * 
more  mobile  condition,  i.e.,  the  appearance  of 

from  a more  stable  into  a medium  state  of  mobility,  ‘11  ‘ ‘ 

anelectrotoiiiis,  each  condition  acts  as  a stimulus.  v Po7old  and 

B.  The  law  for  inliibitory  nerves  is  siniilar.  Molcscliott,  a 
Doiiders  have  found  similar  results  for  the  vagus,  Avith  this  difiercnce,  that,  iiute. 
of  the  contraction  of  a muscle,  there  is  inhibition  of  the  lieait.  ^ 

C Por  sensory  nerves  also  the  result  is  the  same,  but  avc  must  remeiii  ‘ 
the  iierceptive  organ  lies  at  the  central  end  of  the  nerve,  Avhile  in  a motor  nerve  it 
is  at  the\ieriphery  (muscle).  Pfluger  studied  the  eftect  of  closing  and  opening 
a cmaSit  on  sensory  nerves  by  observing  the  reflex  movemen  Avhicli  result  d 
'weak  currents  cause^only  closing  contractions;  medtum  currents  both  opening  am 
c oshm  ^tractions  ; ^ descending  currents  only  opening  coiitractioiis  a 

fscemlin"  only  closing  contractiomS.  II Wr  currents  applied  to  the  human  s/.m 
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cause  a sensation  with  Loth  directions  of  the  current  only  at  closing-;  stronij  descend- 
hi)/  currents  a sensation  only  at  opeuing  ; strong  ascending  currents  a sensation 
only  at  closing  {Marianini,  Matteucci).  When  the  current  is  closed,  there  is  in-ickly 


feeling,  which  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  current  {Volta) 


Analogous 


/ 


/ 


-f* 

mnn 


phenomena  have  been  observed  in  the  sense  organs  (sensations  of  light  and  sound) 
by  Volta  and  Ritter. 

D.  In  muscle,  the  law  of  contraction  is  proved  thus — by  fixing  one  end  of  the 
muscle,  keeping  it  tense,  so  that  it  cannot  shorten,  and  opening  and  closing  the 
current  at  this  end.  The  end  of  the  muscle,  which  is  free  to  move,  shows  the  same 
law  of  contraction  as  if  the  motor  nerve  were  stimulated  (y.  Bexold).  On  closing 
the  current,  the  contraction  begins  at  the  cathode  ; on  opening  at  the  anode 
{Engehnann). 

[Engelmaim’s  Experiment. — In  order  to  demonstrate  that,  when  a constant 
current  is  applied  to  a muscle,  stimulation  occurs  only  at  the  cathode  when  the 
current  is  made  (closed)  and  at  the  anode  Avhen  it  is 
I'l'oken  (opened),  suspend  a curarised  sartorius  of  a frog 
(fig.  498,  R),  and  pass  through  its  upper  end  a constant 
current.  On  closing  the  current  the  contraction  takes 
place  at  the  cathode  and  the  muscle  contracts  towards 
(C),  but  at  break  it  contracts  at  the  anode  and  turns  / 

towards  (R).] 

E.  Hering  and  Biedermann  showed  more  clearly  that 
loth  the  closing  and  opening  contractions  are  purely  polar 
effects  ; -u'lien  a ir.eah  current  applied  to  a muscle  is  made, 
the  first  effect  is  a small  contraction  limited  to  the 
cathodic  half  of  the  muscle.  Increase  of  the  current 
causes  increased  contraction,  which  extends  to  the  anode, 
but  which  is  weaker  there  than  at  the  cathode ; at  the 
same  time,  the  muscle  remains  contracted  during  the  time 
the  current  is  made.  At  hreali,  the  contraction  begins  at 
the  anode ; even  after  breaking  the  current,  the  muscle 


\ 

/ 


Fig.  498. 

Scheme  of  Engelmami’s 
experimeut  on  the  sar- 
torius  (li)  of  a frog. 

for  a time  may  remain 
contracted,  which  condition  ceases  on  making  the  current  in  the  same  direction. 
The  law  of  polar  stimulation  obtains  in  the  case  of  smooth  muscle,  e.g.,  in  the 
excised  uterus  and  intestines,  in  the  cutaneous  muscle  of  worms  and  holothurians. 


!Most  Rhizopoda 
current. 


show  the  reverse  effect,  viz.,  the  anodic  action  on 


closing 


the 


By  killing  the  end  of  a muscle  in  various  ways  the  excitability  is  diininishecl  near  this  part. 
Hence,  at  such  a place  the  polar  action  is  feeble  {mn  Loon  and  Lnc/clmann,  Biedemiann). 
Touching  a part  with  extract  of  Hesh,  potash,  or  alcohol  diminishes  locally  the  polar  action, 
while  soda  salts  and  veratrin  increase  it  {Biedermann). 

Closing  Continued  Contraction. — The  moderate  continued  contraction,  which  is  sometimes 
observed  in  a muscle  while  the  current  is  closed  (fig.  400,  O),  depends  upon  the  abnormal  pro- 
longation of  the  closing  contraction  of  the  cathode  when  a strong  stimulus  is  used,  or  during 
the  stage  of  dying,  or  in  cooled  -\vinter  frogs;  sometimes  the  opening  of  the  current  is 
accompanied  by  a similar  contraction  proceeding  from  the  anode  {Biedermann).  This  tetanus 
is  also  due  to  the  summation  of  a series  of  simple  contractions  (§  298,  III.).  By  acting  on  a 
muscle  with  a 2 per  cent,  saline  solution  containing  sodic  carbonate,  the  duration  of  the  con- 
traction is  increased  considerably,  and  occasionally  the  muscle  contracts  rhythmically  (§  29G) 
{Biedermann). 

If  the  wliolc  muscle  is  placed  in  tlie  circuit,  tlie  closing  contraction  is  strongest 
■\yitli  botlx  directions  of  the  current ; during  the  time  the  circuit  is  closed,  a con- 
tinued contraction  is  strongest  when  tlie  current  is  ascending  ( Wundt). 

Inhibitory  Polar  Action  on  Muscle. — The  constant  current,  when  applied  to 
a muscle  in  a condition  of  continued  and  sustained  contraction,  htxs  exactly  the 
o]ipositc  eflcct  to  that  on  a relaxed  muscle.  If  by  means  of  non-polurisable  elec- 
trodes a constant  current  be  sent  through  the  long  axis  of  a muscle  in  a state  of 
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continued  contraction,  {e.(j.,  after  poisoning  M’itli  veratriii  or  tlirougU  the  contracted 
ventricle),  ■when  the  current  is  made,  it  causes  a relaxation  beginning  at  the  anode 
and  extending  to  the  other  parts;  on  breaking  the  current  a])plicd  to  a muscle  in 
continued  contraction,  the  relaxation  proceeds  from  the  cathode. 

Corresponding  to  this  remai'kahle  phenomenon,  Biederniami  found  as  regards  the  currents 
in  the  muscle-.substanee  following  the  ordinary  law,  that  every  contracted  part  is  negative  to 
every  passive  section  of  the  muscle.  Perhaps  the  experiment  of  Pawlow,  who  loxnul  nerve-hbres 
in  the  adductor  muscle  of  the  mussel,  whose  stimulation  caused  rela.xation  ol  the  muscular 
contraction,  may  throw  some  light  on  this  question. 

Kitter’s  Opening  Tetanus. — If  a nerve  or  muscle  he  traversed  by  a constant 
current  for  some  time,  -we  often  obtain  a prolonged  tetanus,  after  opening  the 
current  (Ritter’s  opening  tetanus,  1798).  It  is  set  aside  by  closing  the  original 
current,  Avhile  closing  a current  in  the  opposite  direction  increases  it  (“  Volta  s 
alternative”).  The  continued  passage  of  the  current  increases  the  excitability 
for  the  opening  of  the  current  in  the  same  direction,  and  for  the  closing  of  the 
reverse  current;  conversely,  it  diminishes  it  for  the  closing  of  the  current  in  the 
same  direction,  and  for  the  opening  of  the  reverse  current  ( Volta). 

Accordiucr  to  Griitener  and  Tigerstedt,  the  cause  of  the  opening  contraction  is  paidly  due  to 
the  occurrence  of  polarising  after-currents  (§  333),  and  according  to  Hermann  to  a diminution 

Em^elmi^^^^^^^  occurrence  of  opening  _and  closing  tetanus,  thus,  as 

due  to  latent  stimulations,  drying,  variations  of  the  of  the 

themselves  are  too  feeble  to  cause  tetanus,  but  which  become  ehective  it  an  mcieased  excitability 
obtains  at  the  cathode  after  closure,  and  at  the  anode  after  opening  the 

Biederniann  showed  that,  under  certain  conditions,  two  successive  opening  contiactions  can 
he  obtaTnedin  a^^^^^^  neiVe-miiscle  preparation,  the  second  and  later  one  corresponding  to 
Bitter’s  tetanus  The  first  of  these  contractions  is  due  to  the  disappearance  of  anelectiotoiius 
S pMge?^^^^^^  is  explained,  like  Ritter’s  opening  tetanus,  in  E.igelmann  and 

^^SimuftSieous^  of  the  constant  current  and  the  nerve-current. —Action  of  two  currents. 

Eiflierthrone  shock  is  so  feeble  that  the  nerve  is  not  thereby  sufficiently 
’cfSetrwdbke  cth...  sho*  « ""Ij  “ 

the  electrotoiiic  action — be  applied  to  an  neive,  into  tlie  stronger  om  [GrunUagm, 

active.  The  feebler  wave  of  excitation  passes  completely  into  the  stion^ei  o c y 

JFerigo). 

m seHirancrS  an 

tapSlsels  Lkmittal  'along  tlie  nci'vo  to  tho  muscle  evith  » 

Imma/niotor  nerves  33-9  [100  to  130  feet  per  second]  (f.  HelMholb  and  Boat). 

van  de  Velde).  . 

Modifying  Conditions.— Tlie  velocity  i.s  influenced  by  various  couditioiis 
Temperature,— It  is  lessened  considerably  by  cold  {y.  Helmholtz),  but  both  iig  i 
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!Uk1  low  tciupcratui'cs  of  the  nerve  (above  or  below  15°  to  25°  C.)  lessen  it  (Steiner 
and  TroJtzlaj),  as  also  the  action  of  curax’e,  and  the  electrotonic  condition 
(v.  Bezold).  The  condition  of  aneicctrotonus  diminishes  the  velocity,  while  cath- 
electrotonus  increases  it  (Rtdherford,  Wundt).  It  Amries  also  with  the  length  of 
the  conducting  ner\T,  but  it  increases  with  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  (v.  Helm- 
holtz and  Baxt),  although  not  at  first  (v.  Vintschgau). 


Methods. — V.  Helmlioltz  in  1850  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  nerve-imjmlse  in  a frog’s 
motor  nerve  by  a method  wliioh  is  not  now  irsually  employed. 

[The  method  now  generally  used  is  that  shown  in  the  scheme,  fig.  499.  Use  a 
l)enduhun  or  spring  myograph 
(lig.  323),  and  suspend  in  a 
suitable  manner  a frog’s 
gastrocnemius  (m),  Avith  a long- 
portion  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (U) 
dissected  out,  by  fixing  the 
femur  in  a clamp  (/),  Avhile 
the  tendo  Achillis  is  fixed  to 
a lever,  Avhich  inscribes  its 
moAmments  on  the  smoked 
glass  jilate  (P)  of  the ' myo- 
graph; place  the  key  of  the 
myograpji  (2)  in  the  circuit 
Avith  the  battery  (B),  and  the 
IJiimary  circuit  of  the  induc- 
tion machine  (I).  To  the  Fig.  499. 

secondary  coil  (II),  attach  tAA'O  Scheme  for  measuring  the  A-elocity  of  nerve  energy,  f, 
Avires,  and  connect  them  Avith  clamp  for  femur ; m,  muscle ; N,  nerve  ; a,  near,  b,  re- 
a commutator  luithout  cross-  moved  from  C,  commutator  ; II,  secondary  ; I,  primary 

(C).  Comiect  the  othee 
binding  screAA^s  of  the  com- 
mutator Avith  tAvo  pairs  of  Avires,  arranged  so  that  one  pair  can  stimulate  the 
nerve  near  the  muscle  (a)  and  the  other  at  a distance  from  it  (h).  AVhen  the 
glass  plate  flies  from  one  side  to  the  other,  the  tooth  (3)  on  its  frameAvork  opens 
the  key  (2)  in  the  primary  circuit,  and  if  the  commutator  be  in  the  position 


Fig.  500. 

I,  curve  obtained  on  stimulating  a nerve  (man)  near  the  muscle  ; 2,  when  the  stimulus  Avas 
applied  to  the  nerve  at  a distance  from  the  muscle  ; U,  vibrations  of  a tuning-fork  (250 
per  second). 


indicated,  then  the  induced  current  Avill  stimulate  the  nerve  at  a,  and  a curve 
Avill  be  obtained  on  the  glass  plate.  Rearrange  the  pendulum  as  before,  i.e., 
near  the  muscle,  close  the  key  in  the  primary  circuit,  but  turn  the  handle  of 
the  commutator,  and  alloAV  the  glass  plate  to  fly  again. 

This  time  the  induced  current  Avill  stimulate  the  nerve  at  l>,  i.e.,  aAvay  from  the 
muscle,  and  a second  contraction,  a little  later  than  the  lirst  one,  Avill  be  obtained. 
Register  the  velocity  of  the  glass  plate  by  means  of  a tuning-fork,  and  the  curve 
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obtained  will  be  something  like  fig.  500,  although  this  curve  Avas  obtained  on  a 
cylinder  travelling  at  a uniform  rate,  and  the  curves  were  draum  on  abscisste  at 
dificrent  levels.  The  difference  between  the  beginning  of  the  a (1)  and  b 
curves  indicates  the  time  that  the  nerve-impulse  took  to  travel  from  h to  a.  ilus 
time  is  measured  by  the  tuning-fork,  and  if  the  distance  between  the  points  a and 
h is  known,  then  the  calculation  is  a simple  one.  Suppose  the  stretch  of  nerve 
between  a and  5 to  be  2 inches,  and  the  time  required  by  the  impulse  to- 
travel  from  a to  5 to  be  second,  then  we  have  the  snii pie  calculation- 

inches  • 12  inches  : : : >rV',  or  80  feet  per  second.  In  fag.  500  the  experi- 

ment Avas  made  on  man ; the  curve  1 Avas  obtained  by  stimulatuig  the  nerve  near 

the  muscle,  and  2 when  the  nerve  Avas  stimulated  at  a distance  of  30_  centimetres. 

' _ . 1 T 1..  1 2.S.,  tlie  time 

Avhich  is 


uie  luuseie,  aiii-i.  ^ „ ... i j.  1 1 

The  interval  betAveen  the  vertical  lines  corresponds  to  you  second, 
required  by  the  nerve-impulse  to  pass  along  30  centimetres  of  nerve, 
equal  to  a Amlocity  of  30  metres  (90  feet)  per  second.] 

In  man  v.  Helmholtz  ond  Bast  estimated  the  velocity  of  the  impulse  iu  the  median  ne^e 
liv  eansiiw  the  muscles  of  the  ball  of  the  thumb  to  Avrite  off  their  contractions  on  a rapid  ,a 

a S-style,  and  inscribing  its  movements  upon  a if^ly  moving  surface, 

known  rate  of  vibration  to  Avrite  its  movements  iiiidei  the  cuives.] 

According  to  Bernstein,  the  stimulus  which  traverses  the  motor  iierAm  to  the 
eiid-nlate  and  thus  excites  the  muscle,  must  last  on  an  average  0 003^  sec.  (f  o)- 
2 ^ In  the  sensory  nerves  of  man,  the  velocity  of  the  impidse  is  probably  c 
tJsJne t iu  moJ  TL»  lutes  given  vai,  betiveen  91  to  30  ineti-es  [280 

to  90  feet]  per  second  {v.  Helmholtz).  , , . i 

experimented  on  is  pioyided  Avitli  ^ y , , ^ ^ sensation  in  each  case  {§  374). 

alterations  of  the  cutaneous  ’ V|  °gg  conduction  for  painful  impressions  i.s 

sensation  itself  may  be  unchanged._  Son  y perceived  as  a tactile  sensation,  and 

retarded,  so  that  a painful  these  two  sensations  is 

afterwards  as  pain,  or  conversely.  ^ It  is  rarely  that  voluntary  move- 

long,  then  there  is  a distinctly  clouhlc  «««««  “ ( denendinc^  on  the  motor  nerves,  but 

thermal  stimuli  (60°)  than  with  cold  ones  (0  5 C.,  Luald). 

338,nOUBLEOONDyCTi™^^ 

1 i4™£.’“[TlilVatbe  of  a «°“i 

veuiitl,  ter.1  tho  tf  conductivity 

nerve-energy  is  transnntted  ) .■.■  ,vliic]i  injure  the  nerve  in  its  contwuiin 

ie  destroyed  by  aU  influences  or  CO  ^ ^ 
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the  ligatured  point,  tlie  muscle  does  not  contract.  The  impulse  requires  integrity 
of  the  axis-cylinders  in  order  to  its  conduction.] 

[The  following  arc  the  laws  of  conduction  in  a nerve  : — 

(1)  There  must  be  continuity  and  integrity  of  the  ner\'e. 

(2)  The  law  of  isolated  conduction. 

(3)  There  is  double  conduction  in  a nerve. 

(4)  The  nerve-fibres  possess  independent  excitability,  and  the  result  of 

stimulation  depends  on  the  structure  in  which  tlie  nerve-fibre  ends. 
If  the  fibre  ends  in  a muscle,  the  result  is  motion;  if  in  a gland, 
secretion;  in  certain  cells  of  the  brain,  sensation.] 

[Law  of  Isolated  Conduction. — Conduction  always  takes  jolace  only  in  the 
continuity  of  the  fibres  stimulated,  the  impulse  never  being  transferred  to  adjoining 
nerve-fibres.]  ° 

Double  Conduction  in  Nerves. — Although  apparently  conduction  in  motor 
nerves  takes  place  only  in  a centrifugal  direction  towards  the  muscles,  and  in 
sensory  nerves  in  a centripetal  direction,  i.e.,  towards  the  centre,  nevertheless, 
experimeiit  has  proved  that  a nerve  conducts  an  impulse  in  both  directions,  just  as 
in  a non-living  conductor.  If  a pure  motor  or  sensory  nerve  be  stimulated  in  its 
course,  an  impulse  is  propagated  at  the  same  time  in  a centrifugal  and  in  a centri- 
petal direction.  This  is  the  phenomenon  of  ^‘double  conduction.” 

Proofs  of  Double  Conduction. — 1.  If  a nerve  be  stimulated,  its  electro-motive 
properties  are  affected  both  above  and  below  the  point  of  stimulation  (see  Negative 
Variation  in  Ne^'ves,  § 332). 

2.  Electrical  Nerves, — If  the  posterior  free  end  of  the  electrical  centrifugal 

nerves  of  the  malapterurus  be  stimulated,  the  branches  given  off  above  the  point 
of  stimulation  are  also  excited,  so  that  the  whole  electrical  organ  discharo-es  its 
electricity  {Babuchm,  IBmtey).  ” 

3.  Kline’s  Experiments.~(a)  The  sartorius  of  the  frog  has  no  nerve-fibres  at  its 
upper  and  lower  ends.  If  the  lower  end  be  cut  off,  and  if  the 
lower  third  of  the  muscle  be  suspended  and  divided  vertically,  on 
stimulating  mechanically  one  apex  of  the  muscle,  then  the  impulse 
passes  in  the  motor  nerves  centripetally  to  the  place  where  the 
nerve-fibre  bifurcates  in  the  muscle,  and  from  thence  centrifugally 
into  the  other  or  non-stimulated  apex,  and  causes  it  to  contract. 

[(^/)  The  Gracilis  of  the  frog  is  divided  into  a larger  (L)  and 
(K)  ‘T'  tendinous  inscription  running  across 

it  (fig.  oOl).  The  nerve  (N)  enters  at  the  hiluni  in  the  larger 
portion,  bifurcates,  and  gives  a branch  (Ic)  to  the  smaller  portion 
and  another  to  the  larger  portion  of  the  muscle.  Let  the  muscle 
be  cut  as  shown  in  fig.  501,  avoiding  injury  to  the  nerves,  so  that 
only  tlie  nerve-twig  (k)  connects  the  larger  and  smaller  portions  of 
tlie  muscle.  If  the  tongue  or  tip  of  muscle  (Z)  with  its  nerves 
he  .stimulated,  contraction  occurs  both  in  L and  Iv,  which  is  due  to  centripetal 

^ nerve-fibres  divide  dichotomoiisly  above 

' ® Jlie  nerves  are  given  olf  to  the  portions  L and  K.] 

[it  the  inscription  be  left,  and  the  lower  tip  of  the  muscle  (which  is  devoid  of 

inti  of  If  ®“.^y  lo^''cr  and  not  the  upper  part  twitches ; but  if  a 

othmti  of'lil  nerves  common  to  both  parts  be  stimulated,  then 

<loes  no  VT  ; muscular  excitation 

Ave  are  to  the  nerves.  How  tliis  comes  about 

'VC  are  entirely  ignorant.] 

test 'of  mSm'  ^'^ed  as  proofs,  but  they  do  not  stand  the 


Fig.  501. 

Kiihiie’s  Gracilis 
experiiueiit. 
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4.  Union  of  Motor  and  Sensory  Nerves. — If  the  hypoglossal  and  lingual  nerves  be  divided  in  • 
a dog,  and  if  the  picripheral  end  of  the  hypoglossal  be  stitched,  so  as  to  unite  with  the  central 

end  of  the  lingual  {Bidder),  then, 
several  months  after  the  union  and 
restitution  of  the  nerves,  stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  of  the 
lingual  causes  contraction  in  the 
corresponding  half  of  the  tongue. 
Hence  it  has  been  a,ssumed  that 
the  lingual,  which  is  the  sensory 
nerve  of  the  tongue,  must  conduct 
the  impulse  in  a peripheral  direc- 
tion to  the  end  of  the  hypoglossal. 
This  experiment  is  not  conclusive, 
as  the  trunk  of  the  lingual  receives 
high  up  the  centrifugal  fibres  from 
the  seventh,  viz.,  the  chorda 
tympaiii,  which  may  unite  with 
or  grow  into  the  hypoglossal. 
Further,  if  the  chorda  be  divided 
ami  allowed  to  degenerate  before 
the  above-described  experiment  is 
made,  then  no  contractions  occur 
on  stimulating  the  lingual  above 
the  point  of  union  (§  349). 

5.  Bert’s  Experiment.  — Paul 
Bert  removed  the  skin  from  the  tip 
of  the  tail  of  a rat,  and  stitched 
it  into  the  skin  of  the  back  ot 
the  animal,  where  it  united  with 
the  tissues.  After  the  first  union 
had  taken  place,  the  tail  was  then 
divided  at  its  base,  so  that  the 

Double  1.0, -c.  Diso.he.ph.,0.  Mo, allic  brush,  t.a, 

On  stimulating  the  tail,  the  animal  exhibited  signs  of  sensation.  For  the  explanation  of  this 
e.xperiment,  see  § 325. 

QQQ  PT-RPTBO  therapeutics-reaction  of  degeneration. -Electricity  is  fre- 

covered  with  sponge,  &c.,  and  moistened  {v.  qj.  p^vt  to  be  stimu- 

[Khoophores.-Muuy.<liW 

lated,  or  the  effect  desired.  ')  elect!  Y the  elfect  to  the  skin  alone,  then 

hypersesthesia,  or  altered  sensibility,  and  „-,qrip  of  metal  If,  however,  deeper-seated 

the  rheophores  are  applied  dry  ^Y/ara^to\e^aftected  the  skin  must  be  well  moistened  and 
structures,  as  muscles  or  nerve-trun^^^^^  340  to  f J jilted  with  sponges  moistened 

ke  Listance  of  the  skin  to  the  passage  0. 

prevent  tbc  degeneration  which  1 nerves  arc  also  paralysed,  then  a muscle  atrophies, 

addition  to  the  motor  nerves,  its  1 iminced  current  also  improves  a 

notwithstanding  the  it,  while  it  affects  the  metabolism 

SjirSleS^  “iraTdiSn,"^^^^^^^^^  -We  the  excitability  of  enfeebled 

nerves  {v.  Ber.old,  Bnc/elviann).  . . u niotor  points  of  the  extremities,  where,  by 

The  figs.  504-508  indicate  the  f m y be  caused  to  contract  singly.  In  § 

stimulating  at  the  entrance  ot  tbe  neive  eacti  muse  indicated. 

349  the  motor  points  as  a stimulus,  when  it  is  closed  and  opened  m the 

The  constant  cimrent  maj  b direction  and  increasing  or  diminishing  its 


Fim  502. 


form  of  an  wtoTit2J<cd  cur..  . 

intensity,  but  it  also  causes  aiwlar  adton 
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stimulated;  similarly,  011  tlio  current,  at  the  anode  (§  336).  Thus,  when  the  current 

is  closed,  the  e.\citability  of  the  nerve  is  increased  at  the  cathode  {§  335),  which  may  act 


M.  radial,  ext.  brev. 
M.  extena.  digit,  communis. 

M.  extens.  digit,  min. 

M.  extens.  indicia. 

M.  abduct  pollic.  long. 

M.  extena.  pollic.  brev. 

M.  extena.  poil.  long. 


N.  radlalla. 
M.  brachiaL  intern. 

M.  supinator  long. 

M.  radial,  ext.  long. 


M.  triceps  (caput  eXt.) 
M.  triceps 
(caput  long.) 

M.  deltoideus 
(post,  balf). 

(N.  axillaris). 


M.  abduct,  digit,  min.  (N.  nlnaris.) 


Mm.  interoaa.  dorsal.  I,  II,  III,  et  IV. 
(N.  ulnaris.) 


Fig.  505. 

Motor  points  of  the  radial  nerve  and  the  muscles  supplied  by  it ; dorsal  surface. 


favourably  upon  the  nerve.  Increased  excitability  in  electrotonus  at  the  anode,  although 
feebler,  has  been  observed  during  percutaneous  galvanisation  in  man.  This  is  especially  the 

-U.  deltoideus  (ant.  balf)  N.  axillaris. 

N.  muscuio-cutaneus. 

M.  biceps  brachiL 

M.  brach.  anticus. 

N.  mediaiius. 

SI.  abductor  poUic.  brer. 

M.  opponens  polUela. 

SI.  flex.  poU.  brev. 

SI.  abductor  polUo.  b:ev. 

Sim.  lumbrlca’es 
I et  II. 


N.  ulnaris. 


M.  flexor  carpi  uii.aris. 


Fig.  506. 


N.  ulnaris. 


M.  opponons  digit.  luIu. 
M.  lloxor  digit,  min. 

M.  abductor  digit,  uilu. 

M.  i.al  marls  brev 


Motor  points  of  the  median  and  ulnar  nerves,  with  the  muscles  supplied  by  them, 
case  by  lepeatedly  levcrsing  the  current,  sometimes  also  by  opening  and  closing,  or  even  with 
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a iiuiform  current.  If  the  increase  of  the  excitability  is  obtained,  then  the  direction  of  the 
current  increases  the  excitability  on  closing  the  reverse  current,  and  on  opening  the  one  in  the 
same  direction. 

Restorative  Effect  of  the  Constant  Current. — Further,  in  using  the  constant  current,  we 
have  to  consider  its  restorative  efl'ects,  especially  when  it  is  ascandincj.  R.  Heidenhain  found 
that  feeble  and  fatigued  muscles  recover  after  the  passage  of  a constant  current  through  them. 

Lastly,  the  constant  current  may  be  useful  from  its  catalytic  or  cataphoric  action  (§  328). 
The  eflect  is  directly  upon  the  tissue  elements.  It  may  also  act  directly  or  reflexly  upon  the 
blood-  and  lymph-vessels. 

Faradisation  in  Paralysis.— If  the  primary  cause  of  the  paralysis  is  in  the  muscles  themselves, 
then  the  induced  current  is  generally  apiilied  directly  to  the  muscles  themselves  by  means  ol 


II.  vastus  internus. 


M.  extens.  digit,  comm. 
^ Crevis. 


Mm.  iiitcvossci  dorsales. 


N.  iieroneus. 

M.  tibia],  antic. 
M.  exten.  dig.  com.  iong. 

M.  pei'oneus  iongus. 
M.  peroneus  brevis. 
M.  extens.  ballucis  long. 


M.  gastrocnem.  extern. 
M.  soleus. 

M.  flexor  ballucis  long. 
"M.  abductor  digili.  min. 


-M.  tensor  fasclas  latas 
(Nn.  glut,  sup.) 


N.  obturator. 
M.  pectineus. 

M;  adductor  magnus. 
M.  adduct.  Iongus. 


M.  (luadricops  femeris 
(general  centre). 

M.  rectus  fomoris. 

M.  cruralis. 

M.  vastus  extenius. 


X.  crumbs. 


\ 


> 
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Fig.  507. 

centres  of  the  latter,  or  to  both  muscle  and  Bimultmie^  elect, •ode  is  moved  along 

]ilaced  nearer  the  centre,  as  it  increases  the  n i • . j action  is  favoured. 

Ihe  course  of  the  nerve,  pr  when  the  strength  o "n  t en  the  are  applied  along 

t\L“:itlum  and  the  course  of  the  nerves  at  the  sa.no 
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time,  or  one  on  the  lioad  and  the  other  on  a point  as  near  as  possible  to  the  supposed  scat  of 
the  lesion.  The  current  must  not  bo  too  strong  nor  applied  too  long. 

Induced  r>.  Constant  Current:  Keaction  of  Degeneration.— Paralysed  nerves  and  muscles 
behave  quite  dillerently  as  regards  the  induced  (rapidly  interrupted)  and  the  constant 
This  is  called  the  “reaction  of  degeneration.”  Wo  must  remember  the  physiological  tact  that 
a dyiva  nerve  attached  to  a muscle  (§  325),  and  also  the  muscles  of  a curarised  animal  react 
much  less  strongly  to  rapidly  interrupted  currents  than  fresh  non-ciirarised  muscles.  Baierlacher, 
in  1859,  found  that,  in  a case  of  facial  paralysis,  the  facial  muscles  contracted  but  feebly  to  the 
induced  current,  but  very  energetically  on  the  constant  current  being  used.  The  excitability 
for  the  constant  current  may  bo  abnormally  increased,  but  may  disappear  on  recovery  talung 
place.  According  to  Neumann,  it  is  the  longer  duration  of  the  constant  current  as  opposed  to 


M.  gluteus  mnximus 
(great  scialic.) 


N.  iscliinclicus. 

M.  ntlduct.raagnus(n.olit.) 

M.  seniitendinosus  (gvt. 

sclat.)  ^ 

M.  semimembranosus 
(gi-t.  scint.). 


X.  (ibialis. 

M.gnstrocnem.(cap.cxtr.). 
JI.  gnstrocnem.  (cap.  int.). 

M solcu.s. 


M.  flex.  dig.  comm.  long. 
JI.  flexor  hallucis  longus. 


X.  tibiali.9. 


12! 

CD 

< 

cn 

0*. 
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J. 

Motor  points  of  the  sciatic  nerve  and  its  branches  ; the  peroneal  and  tibial  nerves. 


the  momentary  closing  and  opening  of  the  induced  current  which  makes  the  contraction  of  the 
muscle  possible.  If  the  constant  current  bo  broken  as  rapidly  as  the  Paradic  current  is  broken, 
then  the  constant  current  does  not  cause  contraction.  Conversely,  the  induced  current  may  be 
rendered  etfectivo  by  causing  it  to  last  longer.  Wo  may  also  keep  the  primary  circuit  of  the 
induction  machine  closed,  and  move  the  secondary  spiral  to  and  fro  along  the  slots.  Thus  we 
obtain  slow  gradations  of  the  induced  current  which  act  energetically  upon  curarised  muscles 
{BrUcke).  Hence,  in  stimulating  a muscle  or  nerve,  we  have  to  consider  not  only  the  strength, 
but  also  the  duration  of  the  current,  lust  as  the  deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle  depends  upon 
the.se  two  factors.  01 

[Galvanic  excitability  is  the  term  applied  to  the  condition  of  a nerve  or  muscle,  whereby  it 
responds  to  the  opening  or  closing  of  a continuous  current.  The  effects  differ  according  as  the 
current  is  opened  or  closed,  and  according  to  its  strength.  As  a rule,  the  cathode  causes  a 
contraction  chiefly  at  closure,  the  anode  at  opening  the  current,  while  the  cathode  is  the  stronger 
stimulus.  With  a wenJc  current,  the  cathode  produces  a simple  contraction  on  closing  the 
current,  but  no  contraction  from  the  anode.  With  a medium  current,  we  got  with  the  cathode 
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a strong  closing  contraction  but  no  opening  contraction,  while  the  anode  excites  feeble  opening 
and  closing  contractions.  With  a strong  current,  we  get  with  the  cathode  a tetanic  contraction 
at  closure,  and  a perceptible  contraction  at  opening,  while  with  the  anode  there  is  contraction 
both  at  opening  and  closing.] 

[The  law  of  contraction  is  usually  expressed  by  the  following  formula  {Erl)'. — An  = anode, 
Ca  = cathode,  C = contraction,  c = feeble  contraction,  C'  = strong  contraction,  S = closure  of 
current,  0 = opening  of  current,  Te  = tetanic  contraction — so  that,  expressing  the  above  state- 
ments briefly,  we  have — 

Weak  currents  produce  Ca  S C ; 

Medium  ,,  ,,  Ca  S O',  An  S c,  An  0 c ; 

Strong  ,,  ,,  Ca  S Te,  An  S C,  An  0 C,  Ca  Oc.] 

[Typical  Eeaction  of  Degeneration. — 'S^^ien  the  reaction  of  the  nerve  and 
muscle  to  electrical  stimulation  is  altered  both  qualitatively  and  quantitatively, 
■we  have  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  wdiich  is  characterised  essentially  by  the 
following  conditions  : — The  excitability  of  the  muscles  is  diminished  or  abolished 
for  the  Faradic  current,  •while  it  is  increased  for  the  galvanic  current  from  the  3rd 
to  58th  daj'’ ; it  again  climinishes,  ho'W'^ever,  with  variations,  from  the  72nd  to  80th 
day  ; the  anode  closing  contraction  is  stronger  than  the  cathode  closing  contraction. 
The  contractions  in  the  affected  muscles  occur  slo'wly  in  a peristaltic  manner, 
and  arc  local,  in  contrast  with  the  rapid  contraction  of  normal  _ muscle.  The 
diminution  of  the  excitability  of  the  nerves  is  similar  for  the  galvanic  and  Faradic 
currents.  If  the  reaction  of  the  nerves  he  normal  wiiile  the  muscle  during  direct 
stimulation  with  the  constant  current  exhibits  the  reaction  of  degeneration,  we 
speak  of  “partial  reaction  of  degeneration,”  wiiich  is  constantly  present  in  pro- 
gressive muscular  atrophy  (Erh). 

[The  “reaction  of  degeneration”  may  occur  before  there  is  actual  paralysis,  as  in  lead 
uoisonin".  When  it  occurs  we  have  to  deal  with  some  affection  of  the  nerve-fibres,  or  of  the 
trophic  nerve-cells.  When  it  is  established,  (1)  stimulation  of  the  nerve  with  Earadic  or 
galvanic  electi'icity  does  not  cause  contraction  of  the  muscle  ; (2)  direct  Faradic  stimulation  of 
the  muscles  does  not  cause  contraction  ; (3)  the  galvanic  current  usually  excites  contraction  more 
readily  than  in  a normal  muscle,  so  that  the  muscle  responds  to  much  feebler  currents  than  act 
on  healthy  muscles,  but  the  contraction  is  longer  and  more  of  a tonic  clmracter,  and  sho-n's  a 
tendency  to  become  tetanic.  The  electrical  excitability  is  generally  unafected  in  paralysis  of 
cerebral  origin,  and  in  some  forms  of  spinal  paralysis,  as  primary  lateral  sclerosis  and  transverse 
myelitis,  but  the  “reaction  of  degeneration”  occurs  in  traumatic  paralysis,  due  to  injury  of  the 
nerye-tninks,  neuritis,  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  lead  palsy,  and  in  aftections  of  the  iieiyc-cell.s 
in  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.]  In  rare  cases  the  coiitractioi  of 
the  muscles,  caused  by  applying  a Faradic  current  to  the  nerye,  folloiis  a slow  peiistaltic-like 

Qomse.—“  Faradic  reaction  of  degeneration"  {E.  Eemak,  Erl). 

II  In  Various  Forms  of  Spasm  (spasms,  contracture,  muscular  tremor)  the  constant  curre 
is  most  effectiye  {Remak).  By  the  action  of  anelectrotoiius,  a pathological  increase  of  the 
excitability  is  subdued.  Hence,  the  anode  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  part  with  increased 

excitability,  and  if  it  be  a case  of  reflex  spasm  to  the  points  which  are  Thf  constant 

increased  excitability.  Weak  currents  of  uniform  intensity  are  most  eflectiye.  The  constant 
current  may  also  be  useful  from  its  cataphoric  action,  whereby  it 
from  the  seat  of  the  irritation.  Further,  the  constant  current 

oyer  the  affected  muscles.  In  spasms  of  central  origin,  the  Dm 

to  the  central  organ  itself.  Faradisation  is  used  in  spasmodic  f to  becoi»e 

of  enfeebled  antagonistic  muscles.  Muscles  in  a condition  i^Xe 

more  extensible  under  the  induence  of  the  Faradic  current  {hemal),  as  a noimal  muscle 

excitable  during  active  contraction  (§  301).  v i 4.  i.i  „ oi-;„  innonQ  nf  Inir  brush 

In  Cutaneous  Anaesthesia,  the  Faradic  ciwrcjii  applied  to  the  skin  by  j ..,.f  u„ 

electrodes  is  freouently  used  504).  When  using  the  constant  current,  the  cathode  «e 
aiplied^ to  the  parts  with  diminished  sensibility.  The  constant  current  alone  is  ^ 

Antral  seat  of  the  lesion,  and  care  must  be  taken  to  what  extent  the  occurrence  of  cathelectio- 

tonus  in  the  centre  affects  the  occurrence  of  smisation.  the  obiect  of 

III  In  Hypermsthesia  and  Neuralgias,  Faradic  currents  are  applied 

by  eSg  mielectrotonusin  ^ to  cause  a diminution  of  the  exc.ta- 
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bility.  According  to  tlic  nature  of  the  case,  the  anode  is  placed  either  on  the  nervoHrank,  or 

even  on  the  centre  itself,  and  the  cathode  on  an  indillerent  part  of  the  hody._  ihe  catalijtiL  and 

cataphoric  cftects  also  are  most  important,  for  by  means  of  them,  especially  in  recent  rl^ 

neuralgias,  the  irritating  inllammatory  products  are  distributed  and  f ^ 

part.  A descending  current  is  transmitted  continuously  for  a time  through 

and  in  recent  cases  its  effects  are  sometimes  very  striking.  Lastly,  of  course,  the  constant 

current  may  be  used  as  a cutaneous  stimulus,  while  the  Faradic  current  also  acts  reliexly  on  the 

cardiac  and  vascular  activity.  , „ , , • i 1 • 

Recently,  Charcot  and  Ballot  have  used  the  electric  spark  from  an  electrical  machine  in  cases 
of  anesthesia,  facial  paralysis,  and  paralysis  agitans.  In  some  ca.ses  of  spinal  paralysis,  muscles 
can  be  made  to  contract  with  the  electric  spark,  which  do  not  contract  to  a Faradic  cuiicnt. 
[Electricity  is  sometimes  used  to  distinguish  real  from  feigned  disease,  or  to  distinguish  deatli 

from  a condition  of  trance.]  , , . i „„„ 

Galvano-cautery.— The  electrical  current  is  used  for  thermal  purposes,  as  111  the  galvaiio- 

^'*Galvano-Puncture.— Tlie  electrolytic  properties  of  electrical  currents  are  employed  to  cause 
coagulation  in  aneurisms  or  varix.  [If  the  electrodes  from  a constant  battery  in  1011  e 
inserted  in  an  aneurismal  sac,  after  a time  the  fibrin  of  the  blood  is  deposited  in  the  sac,  whereby 
the  cavity  of  the  aneurism  is  gradually  filled  up.  A galvanic  current  passed  through  defibi  inatec 
blood  causes  the  formation  of  a coagulum  of  proteid  matter  at  the  positive  pole  and  bubbles  of 
gas  at  the  negative  (p.  463.)] 


340.  ELECTRICAL  CHARGING  OF  THE  BODY.  — Saussure  investigated  by  means  of  the 
electroscope  the  “ charge  ” of  a person  standing  on  an  insulated  stool,  ihe  phenomena  obsei  ved 
by  him,  which  were  always  inconstant,  were  due  to  the  friction  of  the  clothes  upon  the  skni. 
Gardiiii,  Hemmer,  Ahrens  (1817),  and  Nasse  regarded  the  body  as  normally  charged  with 
positive  electricity,  while  Sjbsten  and  others  regarded  it  as  negatively  charged.  Most  piobably 
all  these  jihenomena  are  due  to  friction,  and  are  modified  effects  of  the  air  in  contact  with  the 
heterogeneous  clothing  (Hankel).  A strong  charge  resulting  in  an  actual  spark  has  frequently 
been  described.  Cardaniis  (1553)  obtained  sparks  from  the  tips  of  the  hair  of  the  head. 
According  to  Horsford  (1837),  long  sparks  were  obtained  from  the  tips  of  the  fingers  of  a 
nervous  woman  in  Oxford,  when  she  stood  upon  an  insulated  carpet.  .Sparks  have  often  been 
observed  on  combing  the  hair,  or  stroking  the  back  of  a cat  in  the  dark.  Freshly  voided  urine 
is  negatively  electrical  {Vasalli-Eancli,  Volta) ; so  is  the  freshlj'  formed  web  of  a spider,  while 
the  blood  is  positive. 


341.  COMPARATIVE— HISTORICAL.— Electrical  Fishes.- Some  of  the  most  interesting 
phenomena  connected  with  animal  electricity  are  obtained  in  electrical  fishes,  of  which  there  are 
about  fifty  species,  including  the  electrical  eel,  or  Gymnotus  electiicus,  of  the  lagoons  of  the 
region  of  the  Orinoco  in  South  America — it  may  measure  over  7 feet  in  length — the  Torpedo 
marmorata,  and  some  allied  species,  30  to  70  centimetres  [1  to  feet],  in  the  Adriatic  and 
Mediterranean,  the  Malapterurus  electricus  or  thunderer  fish  of  the  Arabs,  a,  native  of  the  Nile 
and  the  Niger,  and  the  Mormyms,  allied  to  the  pike,  also  of  the  Nile  river.  [Rhinobatis 
electricus  of  the  Brazilian  seas,  and  Trichiums  electricus'of  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  the  Raia  batis, 
or  Skate  of  our  own  shores.  Fifty  species  of  fishes  are  believed  to  possess  electrical  organs.]  By 
means  of  special  electrical  organs  {Redi,  1666),  these  animals  can  in  part  voluntarily  (gymnotus 
and  malapterurus),  and  in  part  reflexly  (torpedo),  give  a very  powerful  electrical  shock.  The 
electrical  organ  consists  of  “compartments”  of  various  forms,  separated  from  each  other  by 
connective-tissue,  and  filled  with  a jelly-like  substance,  which  the  nerves  enter  on  one  surface 
and  ramify  to  produce  a plexus.  From  this  plexus  there  proceed  branches  of  the  axial  cylinder, 
which  end  in  a nucleated  plate,  the  “electrical  plate”  {Bilharz,  M.  Schulze).  hen  the 
“electrical  nerves  ” proceeding  to  the  organ  are  stimulated,  an  electrical  discharge  is  the  result. 

Torpedo. — The  electrical  organs  are  two  in  number  and  lie  immediately  under  the  skin  later- 
ally on  each  side  of  the  head,  reaching  as  far  as  the  pectoral  fins.  [Each  electrical  organ  consists 
of  about  800  hexagonal  prisms  placed  vertically  between  the  abdominal  and  dorsal  integument, 
and  separated  from  each  other  by  membranous  septa.  Each  prism  is  composed  of  about  600  plates, 
which  arc  placed  horizontally,  and  separated  from  each  other  by  thin  membranes.  Thus  there 
are  about  1,000,000  electrical  plates,  each  of  which  is  supplied  by  a branch  of  a nerve-fibre.]  Each 
nerve-fibre  on  reaching  a prism  divides,  according  to  Wagner,  into  a “tuft"  of  fine  ncrve-librils, 
a fibril  running  to  each  plate  in  the  column.  The  fibrils  divide  dichotomoiisly  in  the  plate,  and' 
the  finer  twigs  anastomose  with  each  other.  The  electric  organs  are  developed  from  and  rojdace 
the  outer  gill-muscles  of  the  fifth  gill  arch.  The  electrical  organs  receive  several  nerves,  which 
arise  from  the  lobus  electricus  between  the  corpora  (piadrigemina  and  the  medulla  oblongata, 
and  also  branches  from  the  trigerainus.  The  plates,  which  do  not  increase  in  number  with  the 
growth  of  the  animal  {Belle  Chiaje,  Bahuchin),  lie  horizontally,  while  the  nerve-fibres  enter 
them  on  their  dorsal  surfaces,  the  current  in  the  fish  being  from  the  abdominal  to  the  doi\sal  sur- 
face {Galvan  i). 
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In  Malapternnis,  the  organ  suiTomuls  the  entire  body,  except  the  head  and  fin-s,  like  a mantle, 
and  each  half  of  it  receives  only  one  nerve-fibre  (p.  654),  wlioso  axis-cylinder  arises  near  tln^ 
medulla  oblongata  from  one  gigantic  ganglionic  cell  [Billiarz),  and  is  composed  of  protoplasmic 
processes  (Fritsch).  The  plates  are  also  vertieal,  and  receive  their  nerves  from  the  posterior 
surface.  The  direction  of  the  current  is  descending  in  the  fish  during  the  discharge  {du  Bois- 
Eeymond). 

In  Gymnotns,  the  electrical  organ  consists  of  several  rows  of  columns  arranged  along  both 
sides  of  the  spinal  column  of  the  animal  under  the  skin  as  far  as  the  tail.  [^There  are  four 
electrical  organs,  two  on  each  side,  stretching  from  the  pectoral  fins  to  near  the  tail.]  It  receives 
on  the  anterior  surface  several  branches  from  the  intercostal  nerves.  Besides  this  large  organ 
there  is  a smaller  one  lying  on  both  sides  above  the  anal  fins.  Here  the  plates  are  vertical,  and 
the  direction  of  the  electrical  current  in  the  fish  is  ascending,  so  that  of  course  it  is  descending 
in  the  surrounding  water  {Faraday,  du  Bois-Bcymond).  [The  plates  arise  from  embryonic  muscle. 
The  nerve-cells  from  which  the  electrical  nerves  spring  are  arranged  along  the  spinal  cord,  form- 
ing a special  column.] 

[In  Eaia  batis,  or  the  Skate,  a fusiform  electrical  organ  exists  under  the  skin  on  each  side 
' of  the  tail  {SiarJc),  consisting  of  a number  of  longitudinal  discs  ; the  discs  are  arranged  in  rows, 
and  have  one  surface  (flat)  looking  forwards,  and  the  other  backwards,  showing  a number  of 
alveolar  depressions.  The  anterior  surface  is  covered  with  a nervous  layer,  into  which  numerous 


Transverse  septum 

Jletlullatect  filnes  of 
the  plexus. 


Tenninal  rnniif.  of 
uon-nicrt.  nerve. 

Xudented  lamina. 

.Striated  lamina. 


Alveolar  lamina.' 


Conneclive-Ussue. 


Transverse  septum. 


Kci-rous 
j lamina. 


Tiie  disc. 


Fig.  509. 

Vertical  section  of  part  of  the  electrical  organ  of  a skate. 

nerve-endings,  showing  dichotomous  division,  penetrate.  It  seems  to  correspond  to  the  end-plate 
of  muscles  (fig.  509).  The  substance  of  the  disc  beneath  the  nervous  or  electric  membrane  con- 
sists of  fine  lamintc  parallel  to  its  surface.  ^ ^ ■ i • i 

It  is  extremely  probable  that  the  electric  organs  are  modified  muscles,  in  "hich  the 
terminations  are  highly  developed,  the  electrical  plates  corresponding  to  the  motorial  end-plates 
of  the  muscular  fibres,  the  contractile  sub.stance  having  disappeared,  so  that  duiing  physiolo  ica^ 
activity  the  chemical  energy  is  changed  into  electricity  alone,  while  there  is  no  work  done. 
This  view  is  supported  by  the  observation  of  Babuchin,  that  during  development  the  oiga  s 
are  originally  fonned  like  muscles  ; further,  that  the  organs  when  at  rest  arc  neutral,  but  when 
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active  or  ilead,  acid  ; and  lastly,  they  contain  a substance  related  to  myosin  which  coagulates 
alter  death  (§  295 — IFeyl).  Idio  organs  manifest  fatigue;  they  have  a “latent  period” 

of  0‘016  second,  while  one  shock  of  the  organ  (comparable  to  the  current  in  an  active  muscle) 
lasts  0’07  second.  [Sanderson  and  Gotch  found  the  latent  period  in  curarised  torpedos  = x^  sec.] 
About  twenty-five  of  these  shocks  go  to  make  a discharge,  which  la.sts  about  0'23  second.  The 
discharge,  like  tetanus,  is  a discontiiUTOus  proce.ss  {Marcy).  Mechanical,  chemical,  thermal,  and 
electrical  stimuli  cause  a discharge  ; a single  induction  shock  is  not  efi'cctive  (Sachs).  During 
the  electrical  discharge  the  current  traverses  the  muscles  of  the  animal  itself;  the  latter  contract 
in  the  torpedo,  while  they  do  not  do  .so  in  the  gyrnnotus  and  malapternrus  during  the  discharge 
(Steiner).  A torpedo  can  give  about  fifty  shocks  per  minute  ; it  then  becomes  fatigued,  and 
requires  some  time  to  recover  itself.  It  may  only  partially  discharge  its  organ  (Al.  v.  llimbolcU, 
Sachs).  Cooling  makes  the  organ  less  active,  while  heating  it  to  22°  C.  makes  it  more  so.  The 
organ  becomes  tetanic  with  strychnin  (Bccqucrcl),  while  curare  paralyses  it  (Sachs).  Stimulation 
of  the  electrical  organ  of  the  torpedo  causes  a discharge  (Mattcucci)  ; cold  retards  it,  while  sec- 
tion of  the  electi-ical  nerves  paralyses  the  organ.  The  electrical  fishes  themselves  are  but  slightly 
aftected  by  very  strong  induction  shocks  transmitted  through  the  water  in  which  they  are 
swimming  (du  Bois-Reymond).  The  substance  of  the  electrical  organs  is  singly  refractive  ; 
e.vcised  portions  give  a current  during  rest,  whiidi  has  the  same  direction  as  the  shock  ; tetanus 
of  the  organ  weakens  the  current  (Sachs,  du  Bois-Reymond).  Perhaps  the  electrical  organs  of 
malapternrus  is  evolved  from  modified  cutaneous  glands  (Fritsch). 

[In  the  torpedo,  the  organ  seems  to  be  to  a certain  extent  under  the  control  of  the  will. 
Direct  stimulation  of  the  electric  lobe  causes  a discharge  in  the  electric  organ  of  its  own  side  ; 
the  organ  may  be  discharged  reflexly  (i.c.,  by  stimulating  any  part  of  the  animal’s  skin,  and 
also  indirectly  by  stimulating  the  electrical  nerve  passing  to  the  organ.  The  “ reflex  discharge  ” 
consists  of  a succession  of  shocks.  The  discharge  of  an  organ  is  comparable  to  tetanus  of  a 
rau.scle,  and  the  individual  shocks  composing  it  to  the  single  contractions  that,  when  superposed, 
constitute  tetanus.  Curare  has  no  effect  on  the  excitation  of  the  organ  through  its  nerve 
(Moreau).  According  to  Pacini  the  nerves  are  always  distributed  to  the  electric  plate  on  the 
side  which  becomes  negative  in  the  discharge.] 

Itotorical. — Richer  (1672)  made  the  first  communication  about  the  gyrnnotus.  Walsh 
(1772)  made  investigations  on  the  torpedo,  on  its  discharge,  and  its  power  of  communicating  a 
shock.  J.  Davy  magnetised  particles  of  steel,  caused  a deflection  of  the  magnetic  needle,  and 
obtained  electrolysis  ryith  the  electrical  discharge.  Becquerel,  Brechet,  and  Matteucci  studied 
the  direction  of  the  discharge.  Al.  v.  Humboldt  described  the  habits  and  actions  of  the  gym- 
notus  of  South  America.  Hausen  (174.3)  and  de  Sauvages  (1744)  supposed  that  electricity 
was  the  active  force  in  nerves.  The  actual  investigations  into  animal  electricity  began  with  G. 
Aloisio  Galvani  (1791),  who  observed  that  frogs’  legs  connected  with  an  electrical  machine  con- 
tracted, and  also  when  they  were  touched  with  two  different  metals.  He  believed  that  nerves 
and  muscles  generated  electricity.  Alessandro  Volta  ascribed  the  second  experiment  to  the 
electrical  current  produced  by  the  contact  of  dissimilar  metals,  and  therefore  outside  the  tissues 
of  the  frog.  The  contraction  without  metals  described  by  Galvani  was  confirmed  by  Alex.  v. 
Humboldt  (1798).  Pfaff  (1/93)  first  observed  the  effect  of  the  direction  of  the  current  upon  the 
contraction  of  a frogs  leg  obtained  by  stimulating  its  nerve.  Bunzen  made  a galvanic  pile  of 
frogs  legs.  The  whole  subject  entered  on  a new  phase  with  the  construction  of  the  galvano- 
meter and  since  the  introduction  of  the  classical  methods  devised  by  du  Bois-Reymond,  i.e., 
from  184-3  onuaids.  [The  more  recent  investigations  on  electrical  organs  have  been  made  by 
Ranvier,  JIarey,  Sanderson,  Gotch  and  Ewart.] 


Physiology  of  the  Peripheral  Nerves. 


342.  FUNCTIONAL  CLASSIFICATION  OF  NEEVE-FIBRES.— As  nerve- 
fibres,  on  bemg  stimulated,  are  capable  of  conducting  imprdses  in  both  directions 
(S  338)  it  is  obvious  that  the  physiological  position  of  a nerve-fibre  must  depend 
Lsentially  upon  its  relations  to  the  peripheral  end-organ  on  the  one  hand,  and  fis 
central  connection  on  the  other.  Thus  each  nerve  is  distributed  to  a special 
area  ivithin  vdiicli,  mider  normal  circumstances,  in  the  intact  body,  it  performs  its 
functions  This  function  of  the  individual  nerves,  determined  by  their  anatom- 
ical connections,  is  called  their  “specific  energy.”  Nerve-fibres  are  classified  as 


the 


follows; — 

I,  Centrifugal  or  Efferent  Nerves. 

[Efferent  fibres  are  those  fibres  that  carry  impulses  from  the  centre,  i.e., 

central  nervous  system,  to  the  periphery.]  • 4.  r „ -.-..napm 

(a)  Motor. — Those  nerve-fibres  ivliose  peripheral  end-organ  consists  of  amuscie 

the  central  ends  of  the  fibres  being  connected  with  nerve-cells 


1.  Motor  fibres  of  striped  muscle J§§  292-320). 

2.  Motor  nerves  of  the  heart  (§  57).  . , ■•  /a  v?.'  Tim 'pnRn  motor  nerves  are 

3.  Motor  nerves  of  smooth  muscle,  e.cj.,  the  intestine  (§  171;.  The  vaso  motor  nenes  aie 

specially  treated  of  in  § 371.  -if, 

fb)  Secretory.— Those  nerve-fibres  whose  peripheral  end-organ  consists  of  a 
secr^ory  ceU,  the  central  ends  of  the  fibres  being  connected  with  nerve-cells. 
Examples  of  secretory  nerves  are  the  secretory  solves  for  saliva  (§ 

9SQ  1 T ')  FTt  is  to  be  rerflOTuberGcl,  liowevcr,  tliat  tliGSo  fibres  not  ui  } rtvni 

irsh'e'alh  Soothe? V«-ve-fihres,  so  that  stimulation  of  a i^'ve 

Lsults,  according  to  the  kind  of  nerve-fihres  present  in  the  nerve.  Thus,  the  secietoii 
vaso-niotor  nerves  of  glands  may  he  excited  simultaneously. J i „ 

(c)  Trophic  —The  end-organs  of  these  nerve-fibres  lie  in  the  tissues  themselve., 
and  me  a^4  unknown.  These  nerves  are  called  trophic,  because  they  are 
siiiiposed  to  govern  or  control  the  normal  metabolism  0 le  ibSiies. 

I.,  some  know  „t  a direct  »om,ecBoa  of  flicic  J* 

may  influence  their  nutrition.  Neives  aie  conn  connective-tissue  corpuscles  of  the 

SlteXroflL'ltSSa^ifW 

of  SA  B01.IB0  foncUons  of  cortdn  ..e„^  mou?k 

,-On  “he  taJiS  m i motor  nerves  on 

ilMS  a 3I5,  -1)  i certain  central  organs  «i»„  certain 

viscera  (§  379).  _ ■ n ' o-mTO+li  of  the  bones.  H.  Nasse  found  that,  after 

Section  of  absolute  dimiuution  of  all  their  individual  con- 

section  of  their  nerves,  the  bon  a nf  the  fat  Section  of  the  spermatic  nerve  is  followed  by 
Si\;n"of  Srte^tLT  SSr  After  extirpation  of  their  secretory  nerves, 
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thci'e  is  degeneration  of  tlio  snb-nmxillai’y  glands  (p.  249).  Section  of  tlic  nerves  of  the  cock’s- 
conib  interferes  with  the  nutrition  of  that  organ  {Legros,  Schiff).^  After  section  of  the  2nd 
cervical  nerve  in  rabbits  and  cats,  the  hair  falls  olf  the  ear  on  that  side  {Joseph).  ^ Section  of  the 
cervical  sympathetic  nerve  in  young,  growing  animals  is  followed  by  a more  rapid  growth  of  the 
ear  upon  that  side  {Bidder,  Stirling,  Strieker),  also  of  the  hair  on  that  side  {Schiff,  Stirling) ; 
while  it  is  said  that  the  corresponding  half  of  the  brain  is  smaller,  which,  perhaps,  is  due  to 
the  pressure  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  {Brown-Sdqnard). 

Blood-Vessels. — Lewaschew  found  that  prolonged  uninterrupted  stimulation  of  the  sciatic 
nerve  of  dogs,  by  means  of  chemical  stimuli  [threads  dipped  in  sulphuric  acid],  caused  hyper- 
trophy of  the  lower  limb  and  foot,  together  with  the  formation  of  aneurisraal  dilatations  upon 
the  blood-vessels. 

Skin  and  Cutaneous  Appendages. — In  man,  stimulation  or  paralysis  of  nerves,  or  degeneration 
of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  is  not  unfrequently  followed  by  changes  in  the  pigmenta- 
tion of  the  skin,  in  the  nails,  in  the  hair  and  its  mode  of  gi-owth  and  colour  {Jarisch).  [Injury 
to  the  brain,  as  by  a foil,  sometimes  resixlts  in  paralysis  of  the  hair-follicles,  so  that,  after  .such 
an  injury,  the  hair  is  lost  over  nearly  the  whole  of  the  body.]  Sometimes  there  may  be  erup- 
tions upon  the  skin,  apparently  traumatic  in  their  origin  {v.  Barensprung).  Sometimes  there  is 
a tendency  to  decubitus  (§  379),  and  in  some  rare  cases  of  tabes,  there  is  a peculiar  degeneration 
of  the  joints  (Charcot’s  disease).  The  changes  which  take  place  in  a nerve  separated  from  its 
centre  are  deseribed  in  § 325. 

[Trophoneuroses. — Some  of  the  chief  data  on  which  the  existence  of  trophic  nerves  is  assumed 
are  indicated  above.  There  are  many  pathological  conditions  referable  to  diseases  or  injuries  of 
nerves.] 

[Muscles. — As  is  well  known,  paralysis  of  a motor  nerve  leads  to  simple  atrophy  of  the 
corresponding  muscle,  provided  it  be  not  exercised  ; but  when  the  motor  ganglionic  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  grey  matter,  or  the  corresponding  cells  in  the  crus,  pons,  and  medulla,  are 
destroyed,  there  is  an  active  condition  of  atrophy  with  proliferation  of  the  muscular  nuclei. 
Progressive  muscular  atrophy,  or  wasting  palsy,  is  another  trophic  change  in  muscle,  whereby 
either  individual  muscles,  or  groups  of  muscles,  are  one  after  the  other  paralysed  and  become 
atrophied.  In  pseudo-hypeidrophic  paralysis,  there  is  cirrhosis  or  increased  development  of 
the  connective-tissue,  with  a diminution  of  the  true  muscular  elements,  so  that  although  the 
mu.scles  increase  in  bulk  their  power  is  diminished.] 

[Cutaneous  Trophic  Affections. — Amongst  these  may  be  mentioned  the  occurrence  of  red 
patches  or  erythema,  urticaria  or  nettle-rash,  some  forms  of  lichen,  eczema,  the  bullte  or  blebs 
of  pemphigus,  and  some  forms  of  ichthyosis,  each  of  which  may  occur  in  limited  areas  after 
injury  to  a nerve  or  its  spinal  or  cerebral  centre.  The  relation  between  the  cutaneous  eruption 
and  the  distribution  of  a nerve  is  sometimes  very  marked  in  herpes  zoster,  which  frequently 
follows  the  distribution  of  the  intercostal  and  supraorbital  nerves.  Glossy  skin  {Paget,  JVeir 
Mitchell)  is  a condition  depending  upon  impaired  nutrition  and  circulation,  and  due  to  injuries 
of  nerves.  The  skin  is  smooth  and  glossy  in  the  area  of  distribution  of  certain  nerves,  while 
the  wrinkles  and  folds  have  disappeared.  In  myxoedema,  the  subcutaneous  tissue  and  other 
organs  are  infiltrated  with,  while  the  blood  contains,  mucin.  The  [subcutaneous  tissue  is 
swollen,  and  the  patient  looks  as  if  suffering  from  renal  drojisy.  There  is  marked  alteration 
of  the  cerebral  faculties,  and  a condition  resembling  a “ cretinoid  state”  such  as  occurs  after  the 
excision  of  the  thyroid  gland.  Victor  Horsley  has  shown  that  a similar  condition  occurs  in 
monkeys  after  excision  of  the  thyroid  gland  (§  103,  III.).  Laycock  described  a condition  of 
nervous  oedema  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia,  and  apparently  it  is  independent  of 
renal  or  cardiac  disease.] 

[There  are  alterations  in  the  colour  of  the  skin  depending  on  nervous  affections,  including 
localised  leucoderma,  where  circumscribed  patches  of  the  skin  are  devoid  of  pigment,  ff’he 
pigmentation  of  the  skin  in  Addison’s  disease  or  bronzed  skin,  which  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
disease  of  the  suprarenal  capsules,  may  bo  partly  nervous  in  its  origin,  more  especially  when  we 
consider  the  remarkable  pigmentation  that  occurs  around  the  nipple  and  some  other  parts  of 
the  body  during  jiregnancy,  and  in  some  uterine  and  ovarian  affections. 

In  anffisthetic  leprosy,  the  anaesthesia  is  due  to  the  disease  of  the  nervous  structure,  which 
re.sults  in  disturbance  of  motion  and  nutrition.  Amongst  other  remarkable  changes  in  the 
skin,  perhaps  due  to  trophic  conditions,  are  those  of  symmetrical  and  local  gangrene,  and 
acute  decubitus  or  bed-sores.] 

[Bed-Sores. — Besides  the  simple  chronic  form,  which  results  from  over-pressure,  had  nursing, 
and  inattention  to  cleanliness,  combined  witli  some  defect  of  the  nervous  conditions,  there  is 
another  form,  acute  decubitus,  which  is  due  directly  to  nerve  inlluence  {Charcot).  The  latter 
u.sually  appears  within  a few  hours  or  days  of  the  cerebral  or  spinal  lesion,  and  the  whole  cycle 
of  changes — froni  the  a])pearance  of  the  erythematous  dusky  patch  to  inflammation,  ulceration, 
and  gangrene  of  the  buttock — is  coin])letcd  in  a few  days.  An  acute  bed-sore  may  form 
when  every  attention  is  ])aid  to  the  avoidance  of  pressure  and  other  unfavourable  conditions. 
>\  hen  it  depends  on  cerebral  affections,  it  begins  and  develops  rajiidly  in  the  centre  of  the 
gluteal  region  on  the  paralj'sed  side,  but  when  it  is  due  to  disease  of  the  spinal  cord  it  forms 
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more  in  tlie  middle  line  in  the  sacral  region  ; while  in  unilateral  spinal  lesions  it  occni'S  not  on 
the  paralysed,  but  on  the  anresthetie  side,  a fact  which  seems  to  show  tliat  the  trophic,  like  the 
sensory  fibres,  decussate  in  the  cord  (TJoss).] 

[There  are  other  forms  due  to  nervous  disease,  ineluding  symmetrical  gangrene  and  local 
asphyxia  of  the  terminal  parts  of  the  body,  such  as  toes,  nose,  and  external  ear,  caused  perhaps 
by  spasm  of  the  small  arterioles  (Raynaud’s  disease)  ; and  the  still  more  curious  condition  ol 
perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot.  Hccniorrhage  of  nervous  origin  sometimes  occurs  in  the  skin, 
including  those  that  occur  in  locomotor  ataxia  after  severe  attacks  of  pain,  and  haematoma 
auiium,  or  the  insane  ear,  which  is  specially  common  in  general  paralytics.] 

(d)  [Inliibitory  nerves  are  tliose  nerves  'wlricli  modify,  inhibit,  or  .suppress  a 
motor  or  secretory  act  already  in  progress.] 

Take  as  an  example  the  effect  of  the  vague  upon  the  action  of  the  heart.  Stimulation  of 
the  peripheral  end  of  the  vagus  causes  the  heart  to  stand  still  in  diastole  (§  85) ; see  also  the 
effect  of  the  splanchnic  upon  the  intestinal  movements  (§  161).  The  vaso-dilator  nerves,  01 
those  whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  area  uhich  they 

supplv,  are  referred  to  especially  in  § 237.  „ „ . . -vi 

[There  is  the  greatest  uncertainty  as  to  the  nature  and  mode  of  action  of  inhibitory  nerves, 
but  take  as  a type  the  vagus  which  depresses  the  function  of  the  heart,  as  shown  by  the  slower 
rhythm,  diminution  of  the  contractions,  relaxation  of  the  muscular  tissu^  lowering  of  le 
excitability  and  conduction.  These  phenomena  are  not  due  to  exhaustion.  Gaskell  points  out 
that  the  action  is  beneficial  in  its  after-effects,  so  that  this  nerve,  although  1 
diminished  activity,  is  followed  by  repair  of  function  ; hence,  he  groups  it  as  an  anabolic  nerve 
the  outward  symptoms  of  cessation  of  function  indicating  that  constructive  chemical  chaUoes 
are  going  on  in  the  tis.siie.] 

(e)  Thermic  and  electrical  nerves  have  also  been  surmised  to  exist. 

[GaskeU  classifies  the  efferent  nerves  differently.  Besides  motor  nerves  to 
striped  muscle,  he  groups  them  as  follows  : 

1.  Nerves  to  vascular  muscles.  ^ i 

(ft)  Vaso-motor,  i.c.,  vaso-constrictors ; accelerators  and  augmentors  of  the  lieait. 

{h)  Vaso-inhibitory , i.c.,  vaso-dilators ; and  inhibitors  of  the  heait. 

2.  Nerves  of  the  visceral  muscles. 

(ft)  Visccro-inotor. 

(b)  Viscero-inhibitory. 

3.  Glandular  nerves.] 

[Other  terms  are  applied  to  nerves  with  reference  to  the  chemical  changes 
they  excite  in  a tissue  in  which  they  terminate.  The  ordniary  metabohsm  is  ^ 
resultant  of  two  processes-one  constructive,  the  other  destructive  or  of  inil^ 
tion  and  dissimilation  respectively.  The  former  process  is  anabolism,  ^ 
katabolism.  A motor  nerve  excites  chemical  destructive  changes  in  a 
is  so  far  the  katabolic  nerve  of  that  tissue  ; secretory  nerves  are  also  kataboiic  ni 
this  sense  ; in  the  same  way  the  sympathetic  to  the  heart,  by 
contraction,  is  also  a katabolic  nerve,  while  the  vagus,  as  it  arrests  the  h . ' 

and  brings  about  a constructive  metabolism  of  the  cardiac  . j 

nerve,  and  so  are  the  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  blood-vessels  and  the  msceia 

II.  Centripetal  or  Afferent  Nerves. 

[Afferent  nerve-fibres  are  those  fibres  that  carry  impulses  from  the  periphery  to 

the  centre,  usually  the  central  nervous  system.]  onecial 

(a)  Sensory  nerves  (sensory  in  the  narrower  sense),  which  bj  means  ot  .[.ecic 

end-organs  conduct  sensory  impulses  to  the  central  nervous  system. 

ibl  Nerves  of  Special  Sense. 

(c)  Keflex  or  Excito-motor  Nerves. — When  the  periphery  of  one  of  these  nen  cs 
is  stimulated  an  impulse  is  set  up  ivliich  is  conducted  liy  them  to  a nerve-centre, 
f rhonep'it  is  transferred  to  a centrifugal  or  efferent  fibre,  and  the  niechani.sm 
rdViVconii“tir,vift  P0ril.l.™u.ul  of  U.i<>  0^1,1  s sc*  m 

action  ’ thm  tliove  ,irc-Rcflex  motol,  Keflex  secretory,  awl  Keflex  uiliibitory 
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fibres.  [Fig.  510  shows  the  simplest  mechaiiisni  necessary 
The  impulse  starts  from  the  skin,  S,  travels  np  the  nerve, 
or  nerve-cell,  N,  situate  it  may  he  in  the  spinal 
cord,  where  it  is  modified  and  transferred  to 
the  outgoing  fibre,  ef\  and  conveyed  by  it  to  the 
muscle,  M.] 

[In  all  probability  the  mechanism  is  not  so 
simple  as  is  shown  in  fig.  510.  In  some  cases 
both  the  ingoing  and  the  outgoing  fibres  are 
connected  with  separate  nerve-cells,  so  that  the 
fig.  511  would  represent  Avhat  occurs  in  this  case. 

Fig.  511  represents,  on  the  same  hypothesis, 
schemata  of  a reflex  secretory  act,  and  also  of 
a reflex  inhibitory  act.  In  the  last  case,  the 
impulses  carried  along  the  fibre,  ink,  prevent 
the  reflex  motor  effect  from  taking  place.] 


for  a reflex  motor  act. 
a/,  to  the  nerve-centre 


Scheme  of  a reflex  motor  act.  S,  skin; 
af,  afferent  nerve ; N,  nerve-cell ; 
ef,  efferent  fibre. 


Fig.  511. 

Schemata  of  various  reflex  acts  {Stirling). 


III.  Intercentral  Nerves. 

These  fibres  serve  to  comiect  ganglionic  centres  with  each  other,  as,  for  example, 
in  co-ordinated  movements,  and  in  extensive  reflex  acts. 


THE  CKANIAL  NERVES. 

343.  I.  NERVUS  OLFACTORIUS. — Anatomical. — The  three-sided,  prismatic  tractus  olfac- 
torius,  lying  in  a gi'oove  on  the  under  surface  of  the  frontal  lobe,  arises  by  means  of  an  inner, 
outer,  and  middle  root,  from  the  tuber  olfactorium  (fig.  428,  I).  The  tractus  swells  out  upon 
the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone,  and  becomes  the  bulbus  olfactorius,  which  is  the 
analogue  of  the  special  portion  of  the  brain,  existing  in  different  mammals  with  a well-developed 
sense  of  smell  (Gratiolet),  From  twelve  to  fifteen  olfactory  filaments  pass  througli  the  foramina 
in  the  cribriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  bone.  At  first  they  lie  between  the  periosteum  and  the 
mucous  membrane,  but  in  the  lower  third  of  their  course  they  enter  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  regio  olfactoria.  The  bulb  consists  of  white  matter  below,  and  above  of  grey  matter  mixed 
with  small  spindle-shaped  ganglionic  cells  (§  420).  Henle  describes  six,  and  Meynert  eight 
layers,  of  nervous  matter  seen  on  transverse  section.  [The  centre  for  smell  lies  in  the  tip  of 
the  uncinate  gyrus  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere  {Ferrier).']  According  to 
Gudden,  removal  of  the  olfactory  bulb  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  the  gyrus  uncinatus  on  the 
same  side.  _ According  to  Hill,  the  three  roots  of  the  olfactory  bulb  stream  backwards,-  the 
inner  one  is  small,  the  middle  one  is  a thick  bundle,  which  grooves  the  head  of  the  caudate 
nucleus,  curves  inwards  to  the  anterior  commissure,  and  crosses  vid  this  commissure  where  it 
decinssates,  aiid  passes  to  the  extremity  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  The  outer  roots  pass 
transversely  into  the  pyriform  lobe,  thence  vid  the  fornix,  corpora  albicantia,  the  bundle  of 
Vicq  d’Azyr  into  the  anterior  end  of  the  optic  thalamus.  Hill  also  points  out  that  the  elements 
eontaiiied  in  the  olfactory  bulb  are  identical  with  those  contained  in  the  four  outer  layers  of 
the  retina.  Flechsig  traces  its  origin  (1)  to  the  gyrus  fornicatus,  (2)  through  the  lamina  per- 
forata anterior  to  the  internal  cajisule  (sensory  part),  and  to  the  gyrus  uncinatus  (sensory 
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area  of  the  cerebrum)  (§  378,  IV.).  Probably  the  fibres  at  their  origin  cross  to  the  cerebrum. 
There  is  a connection  between  the  olfactory  bulbs  in  the  anterior  commissure.  [Each  nerve  is 
related  to  both  hemispheres.  ] 

Function. — It  is  tlie  only  nerve  of  smell.  Physiologically,  it  is  excited  only  by 
gaseous  odorous  bodies — (^Sense  of  Smell,  § 420).  fetiinulatioii  of  the  nerve,  by  any 
other  form  of  stimulus,  in  any  part  of  its  course,  causes  a sensation  of  smell.  [It 
also  conveys  those  impressions  Avhich  Ave  call  flavours,  but  in  this  case  the  sensation 
is  combined  Avith  impressions  from  the  organs  of  taste.  In  this  case  also  the  stimulus 
reaches  the  nerve  by  the  posterior  nares.]  Congenital  absence  or  section  of  both 
olfactory  nerves  abolishes  the  sense  of  smell  (easily  performed  on  j^oung  animals 
Biffi). 

Pathological. — The  term  hyperosmia  is  applied  to  cases  where  the  sense  of  smell  is 
excessively  and  abnormally  acute,  as  in  some  hysterical  persons  and  in  eases  where  there  is  a 
nurely  subjective  sense  of  smell,  as  in  some  insane  persons.  Ihe  latter  is  perhaps  due  to  an 
ibno/mal  Emulation  of  the  cortical  centre  (§  378,  IV.).  Hyposmia  and  anosmia  {i.c., 
diminution  and  abolition  of  the  sense  of  smell)  may  be  due  to  mechanical  causes,  or  to  over- 
stimulation.  Strychnin  sometimes  increases,  while  morphia  climiiiishes,  the  sense  ot  smell. 
[Method  of  Testing,  § 421.] 

344  II  NERVUS  OPTICUS — Anatomical. — The  tractus  opticus  (fig.  51/,  II)  arises  from 
the  anterior  corpora  quadrigemiiia,  the  corpus  geniculatum  exteruum  and  the  thdamus  opticus 
(fio’  528),  as  Avell  as  from  the  grey  matter  which  hues  the  third  yen tiicle  {Tartufcri\  K 
broad  bundle  of  fibres  passes  from  the  origin  of  the  optic  tract  to  the  cortical  visual  centre, 
in  the  occipital  lobe  on  the  same  side  {JVcnuckc—%  379,  IV.).  Fibres  pass  from  the  ceie- 

^'^Th^optirtraSbrnd^^^  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  Avhere  it  Src'^nerles 

opposite  side  to  form  the  chiasma,  and  from  the  opposite  side  of  this  the  tuo  optic  nerves 

^^Connections  of  Optic  Tract. -There  is  ver.y  considerable  difficulty  m asce^^ 
m-io'in  of  all  the  fibres  of  the  optic  tract.  Although  as  yet  the  statement  of  Giatioiet  is  not 
nriwed  that  the  optic  tract  is  directly  connected  Avith  every  part  ot  the  cerebral  hemispheie  in 
LTil  tlie  froffi^  lobe,  still  the  researches  of  D.  J.  Hamilton  have  shown 

that’  its  connections  are  very  extensive.  It  is  certain  that  some  of  them  are  ganglionic  y.c., 
connected  with  the  ganglia  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  while  others  are  cortical,  and  foim  connec- 
witli  the  cortex  cerebri  The  ganglionic  fibres  arise  from  the  lateral  corpora  geiiiculata,  pul- 

The  cortical  fibres  join  the  ganglionic  to  form  the  optic  Acoo  ding  ^ 

capsule,  and  joining  the  diiectly  convolutions  ! (c)  fibres  to  the 

the  same  side,  especially  the  fiist  and  iL=ii  of  fibres  forniino-  the  “ optic  radiation 

gyrus  hippocampi  of  the  same  side  ; (d)  a a „ occipital  lobe.  There  are  probably 

of  G ratiolet,  Avhich  connect  it  * throimh  sonie^ of  the  basal  ganglia.  Although 

also  f/iffiVeci  connections  AVith  the  occipital  lOj,  o f.-ontal  and  sphenoidal  lobes,  all  are 

some  observers  do  not  admit  the 

agreed  as  to  its  connection  with  the  occipital  by  ^ expanding  and  terminating  in  the 

°[The  optic  radiation  of  Gratiolet  is  a the  optic  tract 

dStlyl  (P  Sc  cor)S°pi.lc»l«tum  IS 

“iuo.,  d op«c  *^.3  ^was,..  i* 

subject  to  variations.^  As  X(4“72“’so°'tS  the' kft  optic  tlalt 

cross  to  the  optic  iieii  H ^ ^ rvhile’  the  right  tract  supplies  tlie  right 

Sj  ot  S ^*^378,  'iv.).  corresiiouding  regions  of  cacli  retina  arc 
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brought  into  relation  Avitli  one  hemisphere.  The  fibres  which  cross  are  from  tlie 
nasal  half  of  each  retina  (lig.  513).] 

llenco,  in  man,  destruction  of  one  optic  tract  (and  its  central  continuation  in  tlie  occi]>ital 
lobe  of  the  cerebrum)  produces  “equilateral  or  homonymous  hemianopia.”  In  the  cut  there 
is  a seini-decussation  ; hence,  in  this  animal  extirpation  of  one  eyeball  causes  atrophy  and 
degeneration  of  half  of  the  nerve-libres  in  both  optic  tracts  (Gudden).  Bauingarten  and  Mohr 
have  observed  a similar  result  in  man.  A sagittal  section  of  the  chiasma  in  the  cat  produces 
partial  blindness  of  both  eyes  {Nicati).  According  to  Gudden,  the  fibres  which  decussate  are 


Fig.  512. — Scheme  of  the  semi-decussation  of  the  optic  nerves.  Z.A.,  left  eye;  E.A.,  right 
eye.  Fig.  513.— Diagram  of  the  relation  of  the  field  of  vision,  retina,  and  optic  tracts. 
RF,  LF,  right  and  left  fields  of  vision — the  asterisk  is  at  the  fixing  point ; RR,  LE,  right 
and  left  retina— the  asterisk  is  at  the  macula  lutea  ; l.h.,  r.h.,  left  half  and  right  half  of 
each  retina,  receiving  rays  from  the  opposite  half  of  the  field  ; RN,  LIST,  right  and  left 
optic  nerves  ; Gh,  chiasma  ; RT,  LT,  right  and  left  optic  tracts  ; below,  the  halves  of  the 
fields  from  which  impressions  pass  by  each  optic  tract  are  superimposed  (Goiccrs). 


more  numerous  than  those  which  do  not,  although  J.  Stilling  maintains  that  they  are  only 
slightly  more  numerous.  According  to  J.  Stilling,  the  decussating  fibres  lie  in  the  central  axis 
of  the  nerve,  while  those  which  do  not  decussate  form  a layer  around  the  former. 

In  very  rare  cases  the  decussation  is  absent  in  man,  so  that  the  right  tract  passes  directly  into 
the  right  eyeball,  and  the  left  into  the  left  eyeball  {Vcsalius,  Caldani),  the  sight  not  being 
interfered  with. 

Other  observers  maintain  that  there  is  complete  decussation  of  all  the  fibres  in  the  chiasma. 
Hence,  section  of  one  optic  nerve  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  blindness  on  the  same  side,  while 
section  of  one  02itic  tract  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye  {Knoll). 

Amongst  animals,  there  is  partial  decussation  in  the  rabbit,  cat,  and  dog  ; total  decussation 
in  the  mouse,  guinea-pig,  pigeon,  and  owl.  In  osseous  fishes,  both  optic  nerves  are  isolated  and 
merely  cross  over  each  other,  while  in  the  cyclostomata  they  do  not  cross  at  all.  [Total 
decussation  occurs  in  those  animals  where  the  eyes  do  not  act  together.] 

Injury  of  the  external  geniculate  body  and  section  of  the  anterior  brachium  have  the  same 
clfect  as  section  of  the  o])tic  tract  of  the  same  side  (§  359 — Bcchtercto). 

It. is  quite  certain  that  the  individual  fibres  do  not  divide  in  the  chiasma.  Two  commissures, 
the  inferior  commissure  {Gudden)  and  Meynert’s  commissure,  unite  both  optic  tracts  further 
liack. 


A special  commissure  (0.  inferior)  extends  in  a curved  form  across  the  posterior  angle  of  the 
chiasma  {Gudden).  It  does  not  degenerate  after  enucleation  of  the  eyeballs,  so  that  it-  is 
regarded  as  an  intercentral  connection.  After  excision  of  an  eye,  there  is  central  degeneration 
of  tlie  tibiesot  the  optic  nerve  entering  the  eyeball  {Gudden),  and  in  man  about  the  half  of  the 
libies  111  the  corresponding  optic  ivuct  {Baumgarten,  Mohr).  After  section  of  both  optic  nerves, 
or  cnucfcation  of  both  eyeballs,  there  is  a degeneration,  proceeding  centrall}’-,  of  the  whole  optic 
lact.  Ihe  degeneration  extends  to  the  origins  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  external  corpora 
pmeufata,  and  pul v inn r,  but  not  into  the  conducting  paths  leading  to  the  cortical  visual  centre 

['J-'liis  shows  that  perhaps  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina  are  the 
trophic  centres  for  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  ] 
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[Hemianopia  and  Hemianopsia. — ‘When  one  optic  tract  is  interfered  with  or  divided,  tliere 
is  interference  with  or  loss  of  sight  in  the  lateral  halves  of  Loth  retiufe,  the  blind  jiart  being 
.separated  from  the  other  half  of  tlie  field  of  vision  by  a vertical  line.  Wlien  it  is  spoken  of  as 
]iaralysis  of  one-half  of  the  retina,  the  term  hemiopia,  or  ]ireferably  hemianopia,  is  applied  to 
it ; when  with  reference  to  the  field  of  vision,  the  term  hemianopsia  is  used  (see  Eye).  Supjiose 
the  left  optic  tract  to  be  divided  or  pressed  upon  by  a tumour  at  K (fig.  514),  then  the  outer  half 
of  the  left  and  the  inner  half  of  the  right  eye  are  blind,  causing  riyhb  lateral  hemianopsia,  i.c., 
the  two  halves  are  affected  which  correspond  in  ordinary  vision,  so  that  the  condition  is 
spoken  of  as  homonymous  hemianopsia.  Su}>pose  the  lesion  to  be  at  T (fig.  514),  then  thei'e  is 
paralysis  of  the  inner  halves  of  both  eyes,  causing  double  temporal  hemianopsia.  When  there  are 
two  lesions  at  NN,  which  is  very  rare,  the  outer  halves  of  both  retince  are  paralysed,  so  that 
there  is  double  nasal  hemianopsia.  In  order  to  ex]ilaiii  some  of  the  eye  symptoms  that  occasion- 
ally occur  in  cerebral  disease,  Charcot  has  sujiposed  that  some  of  the  fibres  which  pass  from  the 

external  geniculate  body  to  the  visual  centres  in 
the  occipital  lobe  cross  behind  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina,  and  this  is  represented  in  the  diagram 
as  occurring  at  TQ,  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 
On  this  view,  all  the  occipital  cortical  fibres  from 
one  eye  would  ultimately  pass  to  the  cortex  of 
tlie  occipital  lobe  of  the  opposite  hemisphere. 
This  view,  however,  by  no  means  explains  all  the 
facts,  for  in  cases  of  homonymous  hemianopsia 
the  point  of  central  vision  on  both  sides,  i.e., 
both  maculae  Intese  are  always  unaffected,  so  that 
it  is  assumed  that  each  macula  lutea  is  connected 
with  both  hemispheres.  The  second  crossing 
suggested  by  Charcot  probably  does  not  occur. 
Affections  of  the  optic  nerve,  e.g.,  between  the 
eyeball  and  the  ehiasma,  i.e.,  in  the  orbit,  optic 
foramen,  or  within  the  skull,  affect  one  eye 
only  ; of  the  middle  of  the  ehiasma,  cause  tem- 
poral hemiopia  ; of  the  optic  tract,  between  the 
ehiasma  and  occipital  cortex,  hemiopia,  which  is 
always  symmetrical  {Goiccrs). 

Fig.  513,  reduced  from  that  of  Gowers,  .shows 
the  relation  of  the  fields  of  vision  of  the  retina, 
tracts,  and  the  cerebral  optic  centre. 

Function.  — The  optic  nerve  is  tlie 
nerve  of  sight ; physiologicallj^  it  is  ex- 
cited only  by  the  transference  of  the  vibra- 
tions of  the  ether  to  the  rods  and  cones  of 
the  retma  (§  383).  Every  other  form  of 
stimulus,  when  applied  to  the  nerve  in  its 
course  or  at  its  centre,  causes  the  sensation 
of  light.  Section  or  degeneration  of  the 
nerve  is  folloived  by  blindness.  Stiniida- 
tion  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  a reflex 
contraction  of  the  jjupils,  the  efierent 
the  oculomotorius  or  third  cranial  nerve.  If  the  stimulus  be  very 
the  eyelids  are  closed  and  there  is  a secretion  of  tears.  The  influence 
of  light  upon  the  general  metabolism  is  stated  at  § 126,  9. 

As  the  optic  nerve  has  special  and  independent  connections  with  the  (1)  so-called 
visual  centre  (§  378,  IV.),  as  well  as  with  (2)  the  centre  for  narroiving  the  2n(pil 
(§  345),  it  is  evident  that,  under  pathologdcal  circumstances,  there  may  be, 
tiie  one  hand,  blindness  ivitli  retention  of  the  action 
other  loss  of  the  movements  of  the  iris,  the  sense 
( Wernicke). 

Gudden  found  two  different  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  in 
I'isual  fibres,  with  their  centre  in  the  opposite  corpora 
ones— pupil-contracting  fibres— arising  in  the  external  geniculate  body.  Uestruc- 
tion  of  the  visual  fibres  causes  blindness,  of  the  others  dilatation  of  the  i)upil. 


Diagram  of  the  decussation  of  the  optic  tracts. 
T,  semi-decussation  in  the  ehiasma  ; TQ, 
decussation  of  fibres  behind  the  ext.  geni- 
culate bodies  (CG);  a'b,  fibres -which  do  not 
decussate  in  the  cliiasma  ; b'  a',  fibres  in-o- 
ceeding  from  the  right  eye,  and  coming 
together  in  the  left  hemisphere  (LOG) ; 
LOG,  K,  lesion  of  the  left  optic  tract  pro- 
ducing right  lateral  hemianopsia;  A,  lesion 
in  the  left  hemisphere  producing  crossed 
amblyopia  (right  eye) ; T,  lesion  producing 
temporal  hemianoiisia  ; NN,  lesion  produc- 
ing nasal  hemianopsia. 
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Pathological. —Stimnliition  of  almost  the  whole  of  the  nervous  apparatus  may  cause  excessive 
sensibility  of  the  visual  apparatus  (hypersesthesia  optica),  or  oven  visual  impressions  of-  the 
most  varied  kinds  (pliotopsia,  chromatopsia),  which  in  cases  of  stimulation  of  the  visual 
centre  may  become  aetual  visual  hallucinations  (§  378,  IV.).  Material  change  in,  and 
inHammation  of,  the  nervous  apparatus  are  often  followed  by  a nervous  weakness  of  vision 
(amblyopia),  or  even  by  blindness  (amaurosis).  Both  conditions,  however,  may  be  the  signs 
of  disturbances  of  other  organs,  i.c.,  they  are  “sympathetic”  signs,  due  it  may  be  to  changes 
in  the  movement  of  the  blood-stream,  dejiending  upon  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves. 
The  discovery  of  the  partial  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  spinal  cord  explains  the 
occurrence  of  ambylopia  with  partial  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve,  in  disease  of  the  spinal  cord, 
especially  in  tabes.  Many  poisons,  such  as  lead  and  alcohol,  disturb  vision.  There  are 
remarkable  intermittent  forms  of  amaurosis  known  as  day-blindness  or  hemeralopia,  wdiich 
occurs  iu  some  diseases  of  the  liver,  and  is  sometimes  associated  with  incipient  cataract.  [The 
person  can  see  better  in  a dim  light  than  during  the  day  or  in  a bright  light.  In  night- 
blindness  or  nyctalopia,  the  person  cannot  see  at  night  or  in  a dim  light,  while  vision  is  good 
during  the  day  or  in  a bright  light.  It  depends  upon  disorder  of  the  eye  itself,  and  is  usually 
associated  with  imperfect  conditions  of  nutrition.] 


345.  III.  NERVUS  OCULOMOTORIUS. — Anatomical. — It  springs  from  the  oculomotorius 
nucleus  (iruited  with  that  of  the  trochlearis),  which  is  a direct  continuation  of  the  anterior 
horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  lies  under  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (figs.  517,  520).  [The  motor 
nucleirs  (fig.  516)  gives  origin  to  three  sets  of  fibres,  for  (1)  the  most  of  the  muscles  of  the  eye- 
balls, (2)  the  sphincter  pupillte,  (3)  ciliary  muscle.  The  nucleus  of  the  3rd  and  4th  nerves  is 
also  connected  with  that  of  the  6th  irnder  the  itei’,  so  that  all  the  nerves  to  the  ocular  muscles 
are  thus  co-related  at  their  centres.] 

The  origin  is  connected  with  the  corpora  quadrigeniina,  to  Avhich  the  intraocular  fibres  may 
be  traced,  and  also  with  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain  to  the  angular  gyrus  (§  378,  I.)  through 
the  pedunculus  cerebri.  Beyond  the  pons,  it  appears  on  the  inner  side  of  the  cerebral  peduncle, 
between  the  superior  cerebellar  and  j)osterior  cerebral  arteries  (fig.  517,  III). 


Functions. — It  contains — (1)  the  voluntary  motor  fibres  for  all  the  external 
muscles  of  the  eyeballs — except  the  external  rectus  and  superior  oblique — and  for 
the  levator  palpehrse  superioris.  The  co-ordination  of  the  movements  of  both  eye- 
balls, however,  is  independent  of  the  will.  (2)  The  fibres  for  the  sphincter 
pupillse,  which  are  excited  refiexly  from  the  retina.  (3)  The  voluntary  fibres  for 
the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  tensor  choroideae  or  ciliary  muscle.  The  intra- 
hulbar  fibres  of  2 and  3 proceed  from  the  branch  for  the  inferior  oblique  muscle, 
as  the  short  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (fig.  518).  They  reach  the  eyeball  through 
the  short  ciliary  nerves  of  the  ganglion.  V.  Trautvetter  and  others  observed  that 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  caused  changes  in  the  eye  similar  to  those  which  accom- 
pany near  vision.  The  three  centres  for  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  sphmcter 
pupillse,  and  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  lie  directly  in  relation  with  each  other,  in 
the  most  posterior  part  of  the  fioor  of  the  third  ventricle  (^Hensen  and  Vdlckevs^. 

The  centre  for  the  reflex  stimidation  of  the  sphincter  fibres  by  light  was  said 
to  he  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  hut  newer  researches  locate  it  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (§§  379,  392).  The  narrowing  of  the  pupil,  which  accompanies  the  act 
of  accommodation  for  a near  object,  is  to  he  regarded  as  an  associated  movement 
(§  392,  6). 


Anastomoses. —In  man,  the  nerve  anastomoses  on  the  sinus  cavernosus  with  tiie  ophthalmic 
branch  of  the  trigeminus,  wliereby  it  receives  sensonj  fibres  for  the  muscles  to  which  it  is  distri- 
buted {Valentin,  Aclamuk),  with  the  sympathetic  through  tlie  carotid  plexus,  and  (?)  indirectly 
through  the  abducens,  whereby  it  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  (?). 

Vanetres.— In  some  rare  cases,  the  pupillary  fibres  for  the  sphincter  run  in  the  abducens 
(Aclamuk),  or  even  in  the  trigeminus  (Schifi',  v.  Qrdfe), 

Atiopin  paralyses  the  intrahulbar  fibres  of  the  oculomotorius,  wliile  Calabar  bean 
stimulates  them  (or  paralyses  the  sympathetic,  or  both — compare  § 392). 

which  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil,  is  best  demonstrated  on  the 
in  opened  head  of  a bird.  The  pupil  is  dilated  in  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorius, 

m asphyxia,  sudden  cerebral  anremia  (c.g.,  by  ligature  of  the  carotids,  or  beheading),  sudden 

venous  congestion,  and  at  death.  “ 

the  oculomotorius  is  followed  by-(l)  drooping  of  the 
pp  eyelid  (ptosis  paralytica)  ; (2)  immobility  of  the  eyeball ; (3)  squinting  (strabismus)  out- 
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■wards  and  downwards,  and  consequently  there  is  double  vision  (diplopia) ; (4)  slight  protrusion 
of  the  eyeball,  because  the  action  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle  in  pulling  the  eyeball  forward 
is  no  longer  compensated  by  the  action  of  three  paralysed  recti  muscles.  In  animals  provided 
with  a retractor  bulbi  muscle,  the  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  is  more  pronounced  ; (5)  moderate 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydriasis  paralytica)  ; (6)  the  pupil  does  not  contract  to  light ; (7)  in- 
ability to  accommodate  for  a near  object.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  the  paralysis  may 
be  confined  to  individual  branches  of  the  nerve,  i.c.,  there  may  be  incomplete  paralysis. 

[Squinting. — In  paralysis  of  the  superior  rectus,  the  eye  cannot  be  moved  upwards,  and 
speecially  upwards  and  outwards.  There  is  di[ilopia  on  looking  upwards,  the  false  image  being 
above  the  true,  and  turned  to  the  right  when  the  left  eye  is  alfccted  (fig.  515,  3).  Inferior 
Rectus. — Defect  of  downward,  and  especially  downward  and  outward  movement,  the  ej'e  being 
directed  upwards  and  outwards.  Diplopia  with  crossed  images,  the  false  one  is  below  the  true 
image  and  placed  obliquely,  being  turned  to  the  left  when  the  left  eye  is  affected.  Diplopia  is 
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Tlie  biacii  cross  represeuis  rue  rruc  image,  rnu  luiu  cross  luu  nuse  nuugc.  iuo  xciu  cjo 
represented  as  afl'ected  in  all  cases  {Bristow). 

most  troublesome  'udicn  the  object  is  below  the  line  of  vision  (fig.  515,  5).  Internal  Rectus. — 
Defective  inward  movement,  divergent  squint,  and  diplopia,  the  images  being  on  the  same  jdane, 
the  false  one  to  the  patient’s  right  when  the  left  ej'e  is  affected.  The  bead  is  turned  to  the 
healthy  side,  when  looking  at  an  object,  while  there  is  secondary  deviation  of  the  healthy  eye 
outwards  (fig.  515,  1).  Inferior  oblique — is  rare,  the  eye  is  turned  slightly  downwards  and  in- 
wards, and  defective  movement  upwards.  Diplopia  with  the  false  image  above  the  true  one, 
especially  on  looking  upwards;  the  false  image  is  oblique,  and  directed  to  the  patients  left 
when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  4).]  , , 4.1,  i 

Stimulation  of  the  branch  supplying  the  levator  palpebrse  in  man  causes  lagoplitfialmus 
spasticus,  while  stimulation  of  the  other  motor  fibres  causes  a corresponding  strabismus  spas- 
ticus  The  latter  form  of  squinting  may  be  caused  also  reflexly — c.g.,  in  teething,  or  m case.s 
of  diarrhoea  in  children  ; [the  presence  of  worms  or  other  source  of  irritation  in  the  intestines  ot 
children  is  a frequent  cause  of  squinting].  Clonic  spasms  occur  m hoth  and  a,lso  as  in- 
voluntary movements  of  the  eyeballs  constituting  nystagmus,  which  may 


be  produced  by 

stimulation  of  the  corpora  quadngeniina,  as  well  as  by  other  means.  Tonic  contraction  ot  the 
sphincter  piipillffi  is  called  myosis  spastica,  and  clouic  contraction,  liippus.  Spasm  of  the  muscle 
of  accommodation  (ciliary  muscle)  is  sometimes  observed  ; owing  to  the  imperfect  judgment  ot 

distance,  this  condition  is  not  unfrequently  associated  with  macropia.  , 

rConjugate  Deviation. — Some  movements  are  produced  by  non-corresponding  iniiscies  ; thus, 
on  looking  to  the  right,  we  use  the  right  external  rectus  and  left  internal  rectus,  and  the  same 
is  the  case  in  turning  the  head  to  the  right,  c.g.,  the  inferior  oblique,  some  muscles  the  right 
side  act  along  with  the  left  sterno-mastoid.  In  hemiplegia,  the  muscles  on  one  side  ai  e pai  ajysed, 

so  that  the  head  and  often  the  eyes  are  turned  away  from  the  Pf  eves  with 

the  brain  on  which  the  lesion  occurs.  This  is  called  “ conjugate  de^^ation  of  he  ejes  with 
rotation  of  the  head  and  neck.  If  the  right  external  rectus  be  paralysed  f oni  an  aJ®ctioi  of 
the  sixth  nerve  on  telling  the  patient  to  look  to  the  right  it  will  be  found  that  the  Rlt  ej 0 will 
s^ int  right  eye,  L..,  owing  to  the  s ro^ 

muscle,  the  left  internal  rectus,  which  usually  acts  along  witli  the  light 

tracts  vigorously,  and  so  we  get  secondary  deviation  of  the  sound  eye.  Simihu  lesults  occui 

ill  connection  witli  parsilysis  ot  other  ocultir  muscles.]  . « ,i  ^ e tt* 

346.  IV.  NERVIJS  TROCHLEARIS.— Anatomical.— It  arises  from  the  valve  of  ^ leiissens, 
i e behind  the  fourth  ventricle,  but  its  fibres  pass  to  the  oculomotornis  from  the  tom 
mideus,  which  is  to  a certain  extent  a continuation  of  the  anterior  horn  of  the 
516  520).  It  passes  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  corpora  quadngeimna,  pierces  the  *1 

aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  then  into  the  velum  medullare  superius,  and  after  decussating  with  the 
root  of  the  oiiposite  side  behind  the  iter,  it  pierces  the  crus  at  the  superior  and  external  bo  dei 
(fi</  517)  Its  fibres  cross  between  its  nucleus  and  its  distribution.  It  has  also  ^ ° 

the’ locus  cceruleus.  The  root  of  the  nerve  receives  some  hbres  from  the  nucleus  of  the  abducens 
of  tllrSpoTHe  shL  Physiologically,  there  is  a necessity  for  a connection  between  the  centre 
and  the  cortical  motor  centre  for  the  eye  muscles. 
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Function. — It  is  tlic  voliuitary  motor  nerve  of  the  .superior  oblique  mu.scle.  (hi 
co-ordimited  iiiovements,  however,  it  is  iiivoluiitury.) 

Anastomoses. — Its  connections  witli  the  plexus  cavoticlus  syinpatliici,  and  with  the  first  hraneh 
ol  the  trigeminus,  have  the  same  signiiicauce  as  similar  branuhes  of  the  oculomotoiius. 

Pathological. — Paralysis  of  the  trochloaris  nerve  causes  a very  .sliglit  loss  of  the  mobility  of 
the  eyeball  outwards  and  downwards.  There  is  .slight  squinting  inwards  and  upwards,  with 


iledulla  oblongata,  with  the  corpora  riuadrigeinina.  The  numbers  IV^XII  indicate  the 
.superfieial  origins  of  the  cranial  nerves,  while  these  (3-12)  indicate  their  deep  origin,  i.c., 
the  position  of  their  central  nuclei ; t,  funiculus  teres. 


diplopia  or  double  vision.  The  images  arc  placed  obliquely  over  each  other  [the  false  image 
being  the  lower,  and  directed  to  the  patient’s  right  when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  6)]  ;• 
they  a])proach  each  otlier  when  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  sound  side,  and  are  separated 
when  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  other  side.  The  patient  at  first  directs  his  head  forward.s, 
Jater  he  rotates  it  round  a vertical  axis  towards  the  sound  side.  In  rotating  his  head  (whereby 
tfie  soioifi  eye  may  retain  the  jirimary  iiosition),  the  eye  rotates  with  it.  Spasm  of  the  troch- 
leans  causes  squinting  outwards  and  downwards. 

347.  V.  NERVUS  TRIGEMINUS.— Anatomical.— The  trigeminus  (fig.  518,  5)  arises  like 
a spinal  nerve  by  two  roots  (fig.  517,  \.)  The  smaller,  anterior,  motor  root  proceeds  from 
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the  “ motor  trigeminal  nucleus” 


Fig.  517. 

Part  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  with  the  origins  of  the  cranial 
nerves  ; the  convolutions  of  the  island  of  Reil  on  the 
right  side,  but  removed  on  the  left.  I',  olfactory  tract 
cut  short;  II,  left  optic  nerve;  IP,  right  optic  tract; 
Til,  cut  surface  of  the  optic  left  thalamus  ; C,  central 
lobe,  or  island  of  Reil  ; Sy,  fissure  of  Sylvius  ; XX,  the 
locus  perforatus  anticus  ; e,  the  external,  and  i,  the  in- 
ternal corpus  geniculatum  ; li,  hypophysis  cerebri ; tc, 
tuber  cinereum,  with  the  infundibulum  ; a,  points  to  one 
of  the  corpora  albicantia ; P,  the  cerebral  peduncle ; /, 
the  fillet  ; III,  left  oculomotor  nerve  ; X,  the  locus  per- 
foratus posticus;  PV,  pons  Varolii;  V,  the  greater  part 
of  the  fifth  nerve  ; + , the  lesser  root  (on  the  right  side 
this  mark  is  jilaced  on  the  Gasserian  ganglion  and  Pp'ms 
to  the  lesser  root) ; 1,  ophthalmic  division  of  the  filth  ; 
VII  a,  facial,  VII  b,  auditory;  VIII,  vagus  ;y  III  a, 
glosso-pharyngeal ; VIII  b,  spinal  accessory  ; IX,  hypo- 
glossal ; Jl,  flocculus  ; fh,  horizontal  fissure  of  the  cere- 
bellum iCe) ; am,  amygdala  ; anterior  pyramid  ; o, 
olivary  body  ; e,  restiform  body  ; d,  anterior  mediaii 
fissure  ; cl,  the  lateral  column  of  the  spinal  cord ; Gl, 
the  sub-occipital  or  first  cervical  nerve. 


(5),  which  is  provided  with  many  multipolar  nerve-cells, 
and  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  not  far  from  the  middle 
line  (tig.  520).  Fibres  connect  this 
nucleus  with  the  cortical  motor 
centres  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cerebrum.  Besides  this  the  “ de- 
scending root  ” also  supplies  motor 
fibres.  It  extends  laterally  from 
the  corpora  quadrigemina  along  the 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  downwards  to 
the  exit  of  the  nerve  {Henle,  Ford). 
The  large  posterior  sensory  root 
receives  fibres  : — (1)  From  the  small 
cells  of  the  “sensory  trigeminal 
nucleus  ” which  lies  at  the  level  of 
the  pons,  and  is  the  analogue  of  the 
posterior  horn  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  From  the 
grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn 
of  the  spinal  cord,  downwards  as 
far  as  the  second  cervical  vertebra. 
These  fibres  run  into  the  posterior 
column  of  the  cord  and  then  appear 
as  the  “ascending  root”  in  the 
trigeminus.  (3)  Some  fibres  come 
from  the  cerebellum,  through  the 
crura  cerebelli.  The  origins  of 
the  sensory  root  anastomose  with 
the  motor  nuclei  of  all  the  nerves 
arising  from  the  medulla  oblongata, 
with  the  exception  of  the  abducens. 
This  explains  the  vast  number  of 
reflex  relations  of  the  fifth  nerve. 
The  thick  ti’unk  appears  on  each 
side  of  the  pons  (fig.  517),  when  its 
posterior  root  (perhaps  in  connec- 
tion with  some  fibres  from  the 
anterior)  forms  the  Gasserian  gang- 
lion, upon  the  tip  of  the  petrous 
part  of  the  temporal  bone  (fig.  518). 
Fibres  from  the  sympathetic  pro- 
ceed from  the  plexus  cavernosus  to 
the  ganglion.  The  nerve  divides 
into  three  large  branches. 


I.  The  ophthalmic  division 
(fig.  518,  cl)  receives  sympa- 
thetic, fibres  {vaso-motor  nerves) 
from  the  plexus  cavernosus ; 
it  passes  through  the  superior 
orbital  fissure  [sphenoidal]  into 
the  orbit.  Its  branches  are  : — 

1.  The  small  recurrent  nerve 
Avhich  gives  sensory  bran- 
ches to  the  tentorium  cerc- 
belli.  Fibres  — the  vaso- 
motor nerves  for  the  dura 
mater — proceed  along  with  it 
from  the  carotid  plexus  of  the 
sympathetic. 

2.  The  lacluymal  nerve 


off (^a)  Sensory  branches  to  the  conjunctiva,  the  upper  eyelid,  and  the 
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noiglibouring  part  of  the  skin  over  the  temple  (fig.  518,  a) ; (h)  true  sensoiy 
fibres  to  the  lachrymal  gland  (?).  Stimnlation  of  this  nerve  is  said  to  caiise  a 
secretion  of  tears,  Avhile  its  section  prevents  the  reflex  secretion  excited  through 
the  sensory  nerves  of  the  eye.  After  a thne,  section  of  the  nerve  is  followed  by 
a paralytic  secretion  of  tears  (Hermistein  and  Wolferz),  although  the  statement 
is  contested  by  Reich.  The  secretion  of  tears  may  be  excited  reflexly,  by  strong 
stimulation  of  the  retina  by  light,  by  stimulation  of  the  first  and  second  branches 
of  the  trigeminus,  and  through  all  the  sensory  cranial  nerves  (Denitsclienko) 
(§  356,  A,  6). 

3.  The  frontal  (/)  gives  off  the  supratrochlear,  -which  supplies  sensory  fibres 
to  the  upper  eyelids,  brow,  glabella,  and  those  which  excite  the  secretion  of  tears 
reflexly ; and  by  its  supraorbital  branch  (b),  analogous  branches  to  the  upper 
eyelid,  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  the  adjoining  skin  over  the  temple  as  far  as  the 
vertex. 

4.  The  naso-ciliary  nerve  (nc),  by  its  infratrochlear  branch  supplies  fibres, 
similar  to  those  of  3,  to  the  conjunctiva,  caruncula,  and  saccus  lacrimalis,  the 
upper  eyelid,  brow,  and  root  of  the  nose.  Its  ethmoidal  branch  supplies  the  tip 
and  alse  of  the  nose,  outside  and  inside,  with  sensory  branches,  as  rvell  as  the 
upper  part  of  the  septum  and  the  turbinated  bones  with  sensory  fibres,  rvliich  can 
act  as  afferent  nerves  in  the  reflex  secretion  of  tears ; while  it  is  probable  that 
vaso-motor  fibres  are  supplied  to  these  parts  tlu’ough  the  same  channel.  (These 
fibres  may  be  derived  from  the  anastomosis  with  the  sympathetic  (1).)  The  naso- 
ciliary nerve  gives  off  the  long  root  (1)  of  the  ciliary  ganglion  (c),  and  1 to  3 long 
cihary  nerves. 

The  ciliary  ganglion  (fig.  518,  c),  which,  according  to  Schwalbe,  perhaps 
belongs  rather  to  the  third  than  the  fifth  nerve,  has  three  roots — (a)  the  short 
or  oculomotorius  (3 — see  § 345);  (b)  the  long  (Z),  from  the  naso-ciliary;  and  (c) 
the  sympathetic  (s)  sometimes  united  with  b,  from  the  carotid  plexus.  The  short 
ciliary  nerves  (t),  six  to  ten  in  number,  proceed  from  the  ganglion,  along  Avith 
the  long  ciliary  nerves,  to  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nei’A'-e,  Avhere  they 
perforate  the  sclerotic  coat  and  run  foiuvards  betAveen  it  and  the  choroid. 

Ciliary  Nerves. — Physiologically,  these  nerves  contain  : — 

1.  The  motor  fibres  for  the  sphincter  pupillae  and  the  tensor  choroidese  from 
the  root  of  the  oculomotorius  (§  345,  2,  3). 

2.  Sensory  fibres  for  the  cornea,  Avhich  are  distributed  as  excessiAmly  fine 
fibrils  betAveen  the  epithelium  of  the  conjunctiva  bidbi  ; they  perforate  the  sclerotic. 
These  fibres  cause  a reflex  secretion  of  tears  (N.  lacrimalis)  and  closure  of  the  eye- 
lids (N.  facialis).  Sensory  fibres  are  supplied  to  the  iris  (pain  in  iritis  and  in 
ojAerations  on  the  iris),  the  choroid  (painful  tension  AA'hen  the  ciliary  muscle  is 
strained),  and  the  sclerotic. 

3.  Vaso-motor  nerves  for  the  blood-A'-essels  of  the  iris,  choroid,  and  retina. 
They  arise  in  part  from  the  sympathetic  root,  and  the  anastomosis  of  the 
sympathetic  Avith  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  trigeminus  {Wegner).  The  iris 
and  retina  receive  most  of  their  vaso-motor  nerves  from  the  trigeminus  itself 
(Rogow),  and  foAV  from  the  sympathetic;  according  to  Klein  and  Svetlin,  the 
retinal  vessels  are  not  influenced  either  by  stimulation  or  division  of  the 
sympathetic. 

4.  Motor  fibres  for  the  dilator  pupillse,  which  for  the  most  part  are  derived 

{Petit,  1727),  through  the  sympathetic  root  of  the  ganglion 
and  tlie  anastomosis  of  the  sympathetic  with  the  trigeminus  {Balogh,  Oelil). 
^omc  obscryors  ch^iy  altogether  the  existence  of  a dilator  pupillte  muscle  (§  384). 

division  contains  independent  fibres  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil 

' 1 */A  mcdidla  oblongata  and  in'oceed  directly  into  the 

•op  itlialnnc  (1  or  arise  from  the  Gasserian  ganglion — Oeld). 
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Jemi-diagrammatic  representation  of  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball,  the  connections  of  the 

its  ganglia,  together  with  the  facial  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves.  3.  Branch  to  tbe  jn  eiioi  oWni  w 
mnscle  from  the  oculoniotorius,  with  the  thick  short  root,  to  the  ciliaiy  ganglio  ( ) , , i 
nerves;  f,  long  root  to  the  ganglion  from  the  naso-ciliary  («c0  ; a sympa  he^^ 
pathetic  plexus  (Sij)  surrounding  the  internal  carotid  (G) ; d,  first  or  ophthalmic  dn  ision  of  the 
trigeminis  (5),  with  the  naso-ciliary  (ne),  and  the  terminal  branches  of  the  lachrymal  (a),  si  p a- 
orMtal  (i),  and  frontal  (/)  ; e,  second  or  superior  maxillary  division  of  the  tripminus  , 
orbital  ;\/,  spheno-palatine  (Meckel’s)  ganglion  with  its  roots  ; j,  Rom  the  facial,  and  the 

sympathetic  ; N,  the  nasal  branches,  and  ppv  tke  palatine  branches  of  the  ganglion  ; g,  thud  oi 
inferior  maxillary  division  of  the  trigeminus  ; k,  lingual ; i L chorda  tympaiii ; vi,  °tic  f 
with  the  roots  from  the  tympanic  plexus,  the  carotid  plexus,  and  from  the  3rd  branch,  and  t 
branches  to  the  auriculo-temporal  (A),  and  to  the  chorda  {i  i) ; L,  sub-maxillary  gang 
roots  from  the  tympanico- lingual,  and  the  sympathetic  ple.xus  on  the  external  ar  ery  (g  . 
nerve-i,  its  great  superficial  petrosal  branch  ; a,  gan-.  geniculatuin  ; 0,  branch  ^ ™ 

nlexus  - y branch  to  the  stapedius  ; 5,  anastomatic  twig  to  the  auricular  brunch  of  the  va^is  , ^ i, 
Ka S,  stylo-mastoid  foramen.  9.  Glosso-pharyngeal-A,  its  tympanic  bmnch  ; ,r  and 
“ S*  Zs  Ivilh  H,'.  ftci.1 , U.  ,r  the  libre.  of  9 tho 

papilla! ; N?/,  sympathetic  with  G g,  s,  the  superior  cervical  ganglion;  J,  II,  HI,  H,  the 
upper  cervical  nerves  ; P,  parotid,  M,  sub-maxillary  gland. 
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It  is  not  conclusively  dotormined  whether  in  man  dilator  fibres  also  proceed  through  the 
sympathetic  root  of  the  ciliary  ganglion,  and  reach  the  iris  through  the  ciliary  nerves.  In  the 
do"  and  cat  tlieso  fibres  do  not  pass  tlirough  the  ciliary  ganglion,  but  go  diiectlj  aloiio  the 
optio  nerve  to  the  eyo  (TIensan  and  Volckcrs)  through  the  Ga.sserian  ganglion,  to  its  ophthalimc 
branch  and  through  the  long  ciliary  nerves  (Jcgoroiv).  In  birds,  the  dilator  libres  run  only  in 
the  lil'th  {Zeglinski).  For  the  centre  (§  367,  8). 

After  section  of  tlie  trigeminus  the  pupil  hecome.s  contracted  after  a short 
period  of  dilatation  (rahhit,  frog),  l:mt  this  cllect  is  not  permanent.  After  excision 
c>f  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic,  the  power  of  dilatation  of  the 
pupil  is  not  completely  aholished.  The  narroiving  of  the  pupil  which  folloAvs 
section  of  the  trigeminus  in  the  rabbit,  and  which  rarely  lasts  more  than  half  an 
hour,  may  be  regarded  as  due  to  a reflex  stimulation  of  the  oculomotoiiiis  fibics  of 
the  sphincter,  in  conserpience  of  the  painful  stimulation  caused  by  section  of  the 
trigeminus. 

Stimulation  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. — Either  in  the  neck,  or  in  its  coiu-se  to  the  eye, 
when  the  peripheral  end  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  stiniiilated,  besides  causing  constriction 
on  the  blood-vessels  on  that  side  of  the  head,  there  is  dilatation  of  tho  'pu'pil,  as  well  as  contiac- 
tion  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in  the  orbit  and  eyelids.  The  memlirana  orbitalis,  which 
separates  the  orbit  from  the  temporal  fossa  in  animals,  contains  numerous  smooth  muscular 
fibres  {muscidar  orbitalis).  The  corresponding  membrane  of  the  inferior  orbital  fissure  [.spheno- 
maxillary fissure]  in  man  has  a layer  of  smooth  muscle,  one  millimetre  thick,  and  arranged  tor 
the  most  part  longitudinally.  Both  eyelids  contain  smooth  mascular  fibres  which  serve  to  close 
them  ; in  the  upiier  lid  they  lie  as  if  they  were  a continuation  of  the  levator  pabiebrte  superioris, 
in  the' lower  lid  they  lie  close  under  the  conjunetiva.  Tenon's  capsule  also  contains  smooth 
muscular  fibres.  The  sympathetic  nerve  supplies  all  these  muscles  {Heinr.  Muller) — (the 
orbital  muscle  is  partly  supplied  from  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion) ; in  animals,  the  retractor 
of  the  third  eyelid  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  eyo  is  similarly  supplied.  Hence,  stimulation  of  the 
sympathetic  causes  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  of  the  palpebral  fissure,  with  protrusion  of  the 
eyeball.  This  result  may  be  caused  refiexly  by  strong  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves.  Strong 
stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the  sexual  organs  is  followed  by  similar  phenomena  in  the  eye.  The 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  which  occurs  in  children  affected  with  intestinal  worms,  is  perhajis  an 
analogous  phenomenon.  The  pupil  is  dilated  when  the  spinal  cord  is  stimulated  (at  the  origin 
of  the  sympathetic),  as  in  tetanus. 

Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  besides  other  effects,  notably  those  on  the  blood-vessels 
on  that  side  of  the  head  and  face  (fig.  532),  causes  narrowing  of  the  fissure  between  the  eyelids, 
the  eyeball  sinks  in  its  socket  (and  in  animals,  the  third  eyelid  is  relaxed  and  protruded).  In 
dogs,  section  causes  internal  squint,  as  the  external  rectus  receives  some  motor  fibres  from  the 
.sympathetic.  (Origin  of  these  fibres  from  the  cilio-spinal  region.  Spinal  Cord,  § 362,  1.) 


5.  It  is  probable  that  trophic  fibres  occm-  in  the  trigeminus,  and  pass  through 
the  ciliary  nerves  to  reach  the  eye.  If  the  trigeminus  be  divided  xvitliin  the 
cranium,  after  six  to  eight  days,  inflammation,  necrosis  of  the  cornea,  and 
ultimately  complete  destruction  of  the  eyeball  take  place,  constituting  panoph- 
thalmia (Fodera,  1823;  Marjendie). 

Trophic  Fibres  in  the  fifth  nerve. — In  weighing  the  evidence  for  and  against  the  existence  of 
trophic  fibres,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  following  considerations  ; — 1.  Section  of  the  trigeminus 
makes  the  whole  eye  insensible  ; the  animal  is  therefore  unconscious  of  direct  injury  to  its  eye, 
and  cannot  therefore  remove  any  olfending  body.  Dust  or  mucus,  which  may  adhere  to  the  eye, 
is  no  longer  removed  by  the  rellcx  closing  of  the  eyelids  ; while,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the 
reflex,  the  eye  is  more  open  and  is  theridbre  subject  to  more  injuries  ; the  reflex  secretion  of  tears 
is  also  arrested.  Snellen  (1857)  fixed  the  ear  of  a rabbit  in  front  of  its  eyo  so  as  to  protect  the 
latter  and  shield  it  from  injuries,  and  he  found  that  the  inflammation  and  other  events  occurred 
at  a later  date,  while,  according  to  Mci.ssner  and  Biittner,  if  the  eye  be  protected  by  means  of  a 
complete  capsule,  the  inflammation  does  not  occur  at  all.  There  can  bo  no  doubt  that  the  loss 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  eye  favours  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  But  Mci.ssner,  Biittnei', 
and  Schilf  observed  that  inflammation  of  the  eye  occurred  when  the  trophic  (most  internal)  fibres 
alone  were  divided,  the  eye  at  the  some  time  retaining  its  sensibility  ; tliis  would  seem  to  indicate 
the  existence  of  tro|)hic  fibres,  but  Cohnheim  and  Senflleben  dispute  the  statement.  Conversely, 
the  sensibility  of  the  eye  may  be  abolished  by  partial  section  of  the  nerve,  yet  the  ejm  docs  not 
become  inflamed  {Schiff).  Ranvier,  who  dimies  the  existence  of  trophic  nerves,  made  a circular 
incision  round  the  margin  of  the  cornea  through  its  superficial  layers,  so  as  to  divide^all  the 
corneal  nerves.  Insensibility  of  the  cornea  was  thereby  produced,  but  never  kcratiti.s.  Further, 
in  man  and  animals,  when  they  are  unable  to  close  their  eyelids,  there  is  redness  with  secretion 
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of  tears,  or  slight  diyness  and  opacity  of  the  surface  of  the  eyeball  (xerosis),  but  never  the 
pflammation  already  described  (Samuel).  2.  We  must  also  take  into  consideration  the  follow- 
ing Section  of  the  trigeminus  paralyses  the  vaso-motor  nerves  in  the  interior  of  the  eyeball, 
which  must  undoubtedly  cause  a disturbance  in  the  intraocular  circulation.  According  to 
Jesner  and  Griinhagen,  the  trigeminus  also  contains  vaso-dilator  fibres,  whose  stimulation  is 
followed  by  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  eye,  with  consecutive  excretion  of  the  tibrin-factors 
and  increase  in  tlie  amount  of  albipin  of  the  aqueous  humour.  3.  After  section  of  the  nerve 
the  intraocular  tension  is  diminished  (while  stimulation  of  the  nerve  is  followed  bv  increase 
of  the  intraocular  pressure  (Hippell,  Griinhagen).  This  diminution  of  the  normal  tension 
necessarily  must  alter  the  noruial  relation  of  the  filling  of  the  blood-  and  lymph-vessels,  and  also 
the  movement  of  the  fluids,  upon  wliich  the  normal  nutrition  is  largely  dependent.  4.  Kiihne 
observed  that  stimulation  of  the  corneal  nerves  was  followed  by  contraction  of  the  so-called 
corneal  corpuscles.  Perhaps  the  movements  of  these  corpuscles  may  influence  the  normal  move- 
ment of  the  lymph  in  the  canalicular  system  of  the  cornea  (§  384);  tliese  movements,  however, 
would  seem  to  depend  upon  the  nervous  system,  so  that  its  destruction  is  likely  to  produce  dis- 
turbance of  nutrition. 

[There  are  three  conditions  on  which  the  changes  may  depend — (1)  mere  loss  of  sensibility, 
which  alone  is  not  sufficient  to  explain  the  phenomena  ; (2)  vaso-motor  disturbance,  which  is 
excluded  by  the  above  facts,  and  also  by  the  other  consideration  that,  if  the  fifth  nerve  be 
divided  and  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  excised  simultaneously,  ophthalmia  does  not  occur, 
and,  in  fact,  excision  of  this  sympathetic  ganglion  may  modify  the  results  of  section  of  the 
fifth  (Sinitzin).  Thus,  we  are  forced  to  (3)  the  theory  of  trophic  fibres,  whose  centre  is  the 
Gasserian  ganglion.] 

Pathological. — In  cases  of  anesthesia  of  the  trigeminus  in  man,  and,  more  rarely,  in  severe 
irritation  of  this  nerve,  inflammation  of  the  conjunctiva,  ulceration  and  perforation  of  the  cornea, 
and  finally  panophthalmia,  have  been  observed  (Charles  Bell).  This  condition  has  been  called 
ophthalmia  neuroparalytica.  Samuel  found  that  a similar  result  was  produced  by  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  in  animals. 

There  are  other  affections  of  the  eye  depending  upon  disease  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  which 
are  quite  different  from  the  foregoing,  as  they  never  lead  to  degenerative  changes.  Such  is 
ophthalmia  intermittens  (due  to  malaria),  a unilateral,  intermittent,  excessive  filling  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  eye,  accompanied  by  the  secretion  of  tears,  photophobia,  often  accompanied 
by  iritis  and  effusion  of  pus  into  the  chambers  of  the  eye.  This  condition  is  regarded  by  Eulen- 
burg  as  a vasoneurotic  affection  of  the  ocular  blood-vessels.  Pathological  observations,  as  well 
as  experiments  upon  animals,  have  shown  that  there  is  an  intimate  physiological  connection 
between  the  vascular  areas  of  both  eyee,  so  that  affections  of  the  vascular  area  of  one  eye  are 
apt  to  induce  similar  disturbances  of  the  opposite  eye.  This  serves  to  explain  the  fact  that 
inflammatory  processes  in  the  interiJi’  of  one  eyeball  are  apt  to  produce  a similar  condition  in 
the  other  eye.  This  is  the  so-called  “ sympathetic  ophthalmia.  ” Thus,  stimulation  of  the 
ciliary  nerves,  or  the  fifth  on  one  side,  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  not  only  on  its  own 
side  but  also  on  the  other  side  as  well  (Jesner  and  Griinhagen).  The  pathological  condition  of 
glaucoma  simplex,  where  the  intraocular  tension  is  greatly  increased,  is  ascribed  by  Bonders  to 
irritation  of  the  trigeminus.  [Increased  intraocular  tension  may  be  produced  by  irritation  of 
the  secretory  fibres  contained  in  the  fifth  nerve  (Bonders),  by  stimulating  the  nucleus  of  the 
trigeminus  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (Hippell  and  Gi-ilnhagen),  and  also  reflexly  by  irritation  of 
the  peripheral  branches  of  the  fifth,  as  by  nicotin  placed  in  the  eye.  It  is  possible,  however, 
that  some  forms  of  glaucoma  are  produced  by  diminished  removal  of  the  aqueous  humoiir  from 
the  eye.]  Unilateral  secretion  of  tears,  due  to  irritation  of  the  ophthalmic  division  of  the  fifth, 
has  been  repeatedly  observed,  but  unilateral  cessation  of  tears,  due  to  paralytic  conditions,  very 
rarely. 

II.  SupeiTor  Maxillary  Division  (fig.  618,  e). — It  gives  off — 

1.  The  delicate  recurrent  nerve,  a sensory  branch  to  the  dura  mater,  which 
accompanies  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  derived  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of 
the  sympathetic,  and  is  distributed  to  the  area  of  the  middle  meningeal  artery. 

2.  The  subcutaneous  malar  or  orbital  (o)  supplies  bj’’  its  temporal  and  orbital 
brandies  sensibility  to  the  lateral  angle  of  the  eye  and  the  adjoining  area  of  skin 
of  the  temple  and  cheek.  Certain  fibres  are  said  to  be  the  true  secretory  nerves  for 
tears.  Compare  N.  lacrimalis,  p.  724. 

3.  The  dental,  anterior,  posterior,  and  median,  and  with  tliem  the  anterior  fibres 
from  the  infraorbital  nerve,  supply  sensory  fibres  to  tlie  teeth  in  tlie  upper  jaw, 
tlie  gum,  periosteum,  and  the  cavities  of  the  jaiv  (p.  726).  The  vaso-motor  nerves 
of  all  tliese  parts  are  supplied  from  the  upper  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic. 

4.  The  infraorbital  (R),  after  its  exit  from  the  infraorbital  foramen,  sup[)lies 
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sensory  nerves  to  the  lower  eyelid,  the  bridge  and  sides  of  the  nose,  and  the  upper 
lip  as  far  as  the  angle  of  the  mouth.  The  acconipanying  artery  receives  its  vaso- 
motor fibres  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic.  For  the 
sweat-secreting  fibres  which  occur  in  it  (pig)  see  § 288. 

The  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (Meckel’s — n)  forms  connections  with  the  second 
division.  To  it  pass  two  short  sensory  root-fibres  from  the  second  division  itself, 
which  are  called  s^lieno-iialatine.  Motor  fibres  enter  the  ganglion  from  behmd, 
through  the  large  superficial  petrosal  branch  of  the  facial  (j) ; and  grey  vaso- 
motor fibres  (y)  from  the  sympathetic  plexus  on  the  carotid  (the  deep  large  petrosal 
nerve).  The  motor  and  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  Vidian  nerve,  which  reach  the 
ganglion  through  the  canal  of  the  same  name. 

Branches  of  Meckel’s  Ganglion.— (1)  The  sensory  fibres  (FT)  which  supply  the 
roof,  lateral  walls,  and  septum  of  the  nose  (posterior  and  superior  nasal) ; the 
terminal  fibres  of  the  naso-palatine  pass  through  the  canalis  incisivus  to  the  hard 
palate,  behind  the  incisor  teeth.  The  sensory  inferior  and  posterior  nasals  for  the 
lower  and  middle  turbinated  bones,  and  both  lower  nasal  ducts,  are  derived  from 
the  anterior  palatine  branch  of  the  ganglion,  which  descends  in  the  palato-maxillary 

• canal.  Lastly,  the  sensory  branches  for  tlie  hard  (jo)  and  soft  palate  {p-^,  and  the 
tonsils  arise  from  the  posterior  palatine  nerve.  All  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  nose 
(see  also  the  Ethmoidal  nerve),  when  stimulated,  cause  the  reflex  act  of  sneezing 

■ (§  1 20).  Preparatory  to  the  act  of  sneezmg,  there  is  always  a peculiar  feeling  of 
tickling  in  the  nose,  which  is  perhaps  due  to  dilatation  of  the  nasal  blood-vessels. 
This  dilatation  is  rapidly  caused  by  cold,  more  especially  when  it  is  applied  directly 
to  the  skin.  The  dilatation  of  the  vessels  is  followed  by  an  increased  secretion  of 
watery  fluid  from  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Stimulation  of  the  nasal  nerves 

■ also  causes  a reflex  secretion  of  tears,  and  it  may  also  cause  stand-still  of  the 

respiratory  movements  in  the  expiratory  phase  {Hering  and  Kratschmer) — (compare 
Respiratory  centre,  § 368).  (2)  The  motor  branches  descend  in  the  posterior  pala- 

tine nerve  through  the  small  palatine  canal,  and  give  off  {li)  motor  branches  to  the 

• elevator  of  the  soft  palate  and  azygos  uvulae  {Nuhn).  [Beevor  and  Horsley  find 
that  in  the  monkey  the  levator  palati  is  not  supplied  from  the  facial  nerve  vid  the 
superficial  petrosal  nerve,  for  stimulation  of  the  seventh  nerve  at  its  origin  does 
not  cause  any  movement  in  the  palate.  They  suggest  that  this  muscle  is  supplied 
by  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  perhaps  through  the  upper  branches  of  the 
pharyngeal  plexus.]  The  sensory  fibres  for  these  muscles  are  supplied  by  the 
trigeminus.  According  to  Politzer,  spasmodic  contraction  of  these  muscles 
occasionally  causes  crackling  noises  in  the  ears.  (3)  The  vaso-motor  nerves  of 
this  entire  area  arise  from  the  sympathetic  root,  i.e.,  from  the  upper  cervical 

. ganglion.  (4)  The  root  of  the  trigeminus  supplies  the  secretory  nerves  of  the 
mucous  glands  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane.  Stimulation  excites  secretion, 
while  section  of  the  trigeminus  diminishes  it  with  simultaneous  atrophic  degenera- 
tion of  the  mucous  membrane.  Thus,  tropliic  functions  for  the  mucosa  have  been 
ascribed  to  the  trigeminus  {Aschenhrandt). 

Stimulation  of  the  Ganglion. — Feeble  electrical  stimulation  of  the  exposed  ganglion  causes  a 
copious  secretion  of  mucus  and  an  increase  of  the  temperature  in  the  nose  {Prdvost),  witli  dila- 
tion of  the  vessels  {Aschenhrandt).  [Meckel’s  ganglion  has  been  e.xcised  in  certain  cases  of 
■neuralgia  {Walsham).'] 

III.  Inferior  Maxillary  (g). — It  contains  all  the  motor  fibres  of  the  fifth,  along 
with  a number  of  sensory  fibres  ; it  gives  off — 

1.  The  recurrent,  which  s[)rings  by  itself  from  the  sensory  root,  enters  the  skull 
through  the  foramen  spinosum,  and,  along  with  the  nerve  of  the  same  name  from 
the  II.  division,  supplies  sensory  fibres  to  the  dura  mater.  Filjres  proceed  from  it 
tliroiigh  the  petroso-.squamosal  fissure  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  cells  of  the 
mastoid  process. 
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2.  Motor  fibres  for  the  muscles  of  mastication,  viz.,  tbe  masseteric,  tlie  two 
deep  temporal  nerves,  and  the  internal  and  external  pterygoid  nerves.  The  sensory 
fibres  for  the  muscles  are  supplied  by  the  sensory  fibres. 

3.  The  buccinator  is  a sensory  nerve  for  tlie  mucous  membrane  of  the  cheek, 
and  tlie  angle  of  the  mouth  as  far  as  the  lips. 

According  to  Jolyet  and  Laffont,  it  contains,  in  addition,  vaso-inotor  fibres  for  the  mucous 
meinbraiie  of  tbe,  cbeek,  lower  lip,  and  their  mucous  glands  ; but  these  fibres  are  probably 
derived  from  the  sympathetic. 

Trophic  Fibres. — As  this  region  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  mouth  ulcerates  after  section 
of  the  trigeminus,  some  have  supposed  that  the  buccinator  nerve  contains  trophic  fibres.  But, 
as  Rollett  jiointed  out,  section  of  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve  jiaralyses  the  muscles  of  mastica- 
tion on  the  same  side,  and  hence  the  teeth  do  not  act  vertically  upon  each  other,  but  press 
against  the  cheek.  Owing  to  the  loss  of  the  sensibility  of  the  mouth,  food  passes  between  the 
gum  and  the  cheek,  where  it  may  remain  attached,  undergo  decomposition,  and  perhaps 
chemically  irritate  the  mucous  membrane.  At  a later  stage,  owing  to  the  wearing  away  of  the 
teeth  in  an  oblique  manner,  ulcers  begin  to  form  on  the  sowul  side.  Hence,  there  is  no  necessity 
for  as.suming  the  existence  of  tropic  fibres  in  this  nerve.  After  section  of  the  trigeminus,  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane  on  the  same  side  becomes  red  and  congested.  This  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  dust  or  mucus,  not  being  removed  from  the  nose  by  the  usual  reflex  acts,  remains  there, 
irritates,  and  ultimately  causes  inflammation. 

4.  The  lingual  nerve  (7c)  receives  at  an  acute  angle  tbe  cliorda  tympani  (t  i),  a 
branch  of  the  facial  coming  from  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  lingual  does  not  con- 
tain any  motor  fibres ; it  is  the  sensory  and  tactile  nerve  of  the  anterior  two-thirds 
of  the  tongue,  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  the  tonsil,  and  the  floor  of  the  mouth. 
These,  as  well  as  all  the  other  sensory  fibres  of  the  mouth,  Avhen  stimulated,  cause 
a reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (compare  § 145).  The  lingual  is  accompanied  by  the 
nerve  of  taste  (chorda)  for  the  tip  and  margins  of  the  tongue  (he.,  the  parts  not 
supplied  by  the  glosso-jDharyngeal).  After  section  of  the  lingual  nerve  in  man, 
Busch,  Inzani,  and  Lusanna  found  that  the  tactile  sensibility  was  lost  in  the  half 
of  the  tongue,  and  there  was  loss  of  taste  in  the  anterior  part  [tAVO-thirds]  of  the 
tongue.  The  fibres  Avhich  administer  to  the  sense  of  taste  do  not  as  a rule  belong 
to  the  lingual  itself,  but  are  derived  from  the  chorda  tympani  (p.  735).  According 
to  Schiff,  the  lingual  nerA^e  is  the  gustatory  nerA'^e,  and  some  cases  of  Erb  and 
Senator  support  this  vicAv.  Such  cases,  hoAvever,  seem  to  he  exceptions  to  the 
general  rule.  The  lingual  nerve  in  the  substance  of  the  tongue  is  provided  with 
small  ganglia  (Bemak,  Stirling).  Schiff  obserA'ed  that  section  of  the  lingual  (and 
also  of  the  hypoglossal)  caused  redness  of  the  tongue.,  so  that  A^aso-motor  fibres  are 
present  in  its  course.  It  is  nnknoAAm  Avhether  these  are  deriA'^ed  from  the  anasto- 
moses of  the  Gasserian  ganglion  Avith  the  sympathetic.  The  lingual  appears  to 
receive  vaso-dilator  fibres  from  the  chorda  for  the  tongue  and  gum  (§  349). 

After  section  of  tbe  trigemimis,  animals  freqnently  bite  their  tongue,  as  they  cannot  feel  the 
position  and  movement  of  this  organ  in  the  month. 

5.  The  inferior  dental  is  the  sensory  branch  to  the  teeth  and  gum  of  the  loAver 
jaAV  ; tire  vaso-motor  fibres  reach  it  from  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.  Before  it 
passes  into  the  canal  in  the  lower  jaAv,  it  git^es  off  the  mylo-hyoid  nerve,  Avhich 
supplies  motor  fibres  to  the  mylo-hyoid  and  the  anterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  and 
also  some  fibres  to  the  triangularis  nienti  and  the  platysma  ; the  muscular  sensoi  y 
nerves  also  lie  in  these  branches.  The  mental  nerve,  Avhich  issues  from  the 
mental  foramen,  is  the  sensory  nerA^e  for  the  chin,  loAver  lip,  and  the  skin  at  the 
margin  of  the  jaAv. 

6.  The  auriculo-temporal  gives  sensory  branches  to  the  anterior  Avail  of  the 
external  auditory  meatus,  the  tympanic  membrane,  the  anterior  part  of  the  ear, 
the  adjoining  region  of  the  temple,  and  to  the  maxillary  articulation. 

Fi".  519  shows  the  distribution  of  the  branches  of  the  trigeminus  on  the  head,  and  the  cervical 
nerves,  so  that  the  distribution  of  anresthetic  and  hyperEcsthetic  areas  may  easily  be  made 
out. 
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The  otic  ganglion  (m)  lies  hcnoath  the  fornnicn  ovale  on  the  inner  .side  of  the 
third  divison.  Its  roots  are— (1)  short  motor  fibres  from  the  third  division  ; (2) 
vaso-motor  from  the  plexus  around  the  middle  meningeal  artery  (idtimately 
derived  from  the  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic)  ; (3)  fibres  (A)  run  from  the 
tympanic  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngcal  to  the  tympanic  plexus,  and  from  thence 
tlirough  the  canalicidus  petrosus  in  the  small  .superficial  petrosal  in  the  craniinn, 
then  through  a small  canal  between  the  apex  of  the  petrous  bone  and  the  sphenoid 


N.  plueijIcuB. 


Erb’s 

Supraclavlcular- 

poliit. 


Plexus 
brachial  ia. 


Fig.  519. 

Distribution  of  tlie  sensory  nerves  on  the  head  as  well  as  the  position  of  the  motor  points  on 
the  neck.  SO,  area  of  distribution  of  the  supraorbital  nerve  ; ST,  supratrochlear  ; IT, 
infratrochlear  ; L,  lachrymal  ; N,  ethmoidal ; 10,  infraorbital  ; B,  buccinator  ; SM,  sub- 
cutaneous malae  ; AT,  auriculo-temporal  ; AM,  great  auricular  ; OMj,  great  occipital ; OMi, 
lesser  occipital  ; C3,  tliree  cervical  nerves  ; CS,  cutaneous  branches  of  the  cervical  nerves  ; 
0,  W,  region  of  the  central  convolutions  of  the  brain  ; SC,  region  of  the  speech-centre 
(third  left  frontal  convohrtion). 


to  reach  the  otic  ganglion.  Through  the  chorda  tympani  the  facial  nerve  is  con- 
stantly connected  with  the  ganglion  (fig.  .519). 

The  branches  of  the  otic  ganglion  are — (1)  motor  twigs  for  the  tensor  tympani 
and  tensor  of  the  soft  palate  (these  fibres  arc  mixed  with  muscular  sensory  fibres — 
Ludwiy  and  rolilzer) ; (2)  one  or  more  branches  connecting  the  ganglion  with  the 
auriculo-temporal  arc  carried  by  the  roots  2 and  3 from  the  sympathetic  and  glosso- 
I)haryngcal,  which  the  auriculo-temporal  nerve  (A),  as  it  passes  through  the  parotid 
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gland  (P),  gives  off  to  the  gland.  These  are  the  secretory  f5)n-es  for  the  parotid  • 
their  functions  are  stated  in  § 145. 


trigeimmis  is  followed  by  innammatory  changes  in  the  tympanic  cavity 
1.1  ’ 4.- ^ inflammation  vanes  much  {Bcrthold  and  Griinliagcn).  Section  of  the 


(rabbit)  „ 

sympathetic  or  glosso-pharyngeal  has  no  effect. 


The  sub-maxUlary  ganglion  (fig.  518,  L)  lies  close  to  the  convex  arch  of  the 
} nipauico-lingual  nerve  and  the  excretory  duct  of  the  suh-inaxillary  gland  (]\I) 
[in  ivhat  Langley  has  called  the  cliordxi-Ungual  triangle].  Its  roots  are — (1) 
iianches  of  the  chorda  tympani,  i f,  ivhich  undergo  fatty  degeneration  after  section 
ol  the  facial  nerve.  This  root  supplies  secretory  fibres  to  the  sub-maxillary  and 
sub-lingual  glands,  but  it  also  supplies  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  same  glands  (§  145).  In  addition,  fibres  are  supphed  to  the  smooth  muscular 
nbres  in  AVharton  s duct.  All  tlie  fibres  of  tlie  chorda  do  not  pass  into  the  gland  ] 
some  pass  along  with  the  lingual  nerve  into  the  tongue  (see  Chorda,  under  Facial 

erve).  (2)  The  sympathetic  root  of  the  ganglion  arises  from  the  plexus  around 
the  submental  branch  of  the  external  maxillary  artery  (q),  i.e.,  ultimately  from  the 
superior  cervical  ganglion ; it  [passes  to  the  gland,  and  contains  secretory  fibres, 
whose  stimulation  is  followed  by  the  secretion  of  thick  concentrated  saliva  (trophic 
nerve  of  the  gland  (?) ).  It  also  carries  the  vaso-constrictor  nerves  to  the  gland 
(§  144).  (3)  The  sensory  root  springs  fi’oni  the  Imgual.  Some  of  the  fibres, 

after  passing  through  the  ganglion,  supply  the  gland  and  its  excretory  ducts,  Avhile 
a few  issue  from  the  ganglion,  and  again  join  the  tympanico-lingual  nerve  to  reach 
the  tongue. 

[Action  of  Nicotui. — In  the  dog  and  cat  Langley  hfis  shown  that  the  ganglion 
Avhich  is  called  the  “ submaxillary  ganglion  ” in  these  animals  should  more  properly 
he  called  the  sub-lingual  ganghon,  as  the  chorda  tympani  has  no  connection  with 
the  neiwe-cells  of_,  the  so-caUed  submaxillary  ganglion,  so  that  this  ganghon,  to- 
gether Avith  nei’Am-cells  lying  near  it  betAveen  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  and 
Wharton’s  duct,  and  also  some  cells  lymg  outside  the  hilum  of  the  submaxillary 
gland,  are  for  the  greater  part  in  the  course  of  nerve-fibres  to  the  sub-hngual  gland. 
The  real  submaxillary  ganglion  lies  in  the  hilum  of  the  corresponding  gland.  The 
sympathetic  fibres  Avhich  pass  along  the  facial  artery  include  some — chiefly  fine — 
medullated  irerve-fibres,  but  the  sympathetic  nen'^e-fibres  are  not  connected  Avith 
the  nerA''e-cells  Avhich  occur  in  the  course  of  the  chorda  tympani ; they  run  along 
the  artery  of  the  gland  to  the  ganglion  at  the  hilum  of  the  submaxillary  gland.] 


[Experimental  evidence  supports  tlie  abov'e  conclusions,  based  on  histological  examination,  for 
stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  and  “ sub-maxillaiy  ganglion”  after  section  of  the  chorda 
near  the  lingual  does  not  cause  secretion,  at  least  to  any  extent,  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
but  it  causes  slight  secretion  from  the  sub-lingual  gland.  The  action  of  uicotin  also  confirms 
the  above  statements.  Nicotin  paralyses  the  nerve-cells  of  various  sympathetic  ganglia  with- 
out paralysing  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  nerve-fibres  (Langley  and  Dickinson). 

If  nicotin  be  injected  into  the  vein  of  a dog,  stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  causes  no 
secretion  cither  in  the  sub-lingual  or  sub-maxillary  gland,  but  if  the  hilum  of  the  sub-maxillary 
gland  be  stimulated,  secretion  takes  place,  because  the  fibres  issuing  from  the  sub-maxillary 
hilum  ganglion  are  excited.] 

[After  the  local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  ‘ ‘ sub-maxillaiy  ganglion  ” and  the  adjacent  gangli- 
onic cells,  stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  causes  a secretion  in  the  sub-maxillary  gland, 
but  none  in  the  sub-lingual ; Avhile  the  local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  sub-maxillary  hilum 
ganglion  prevents  the  sub-maxillary  secretion  which,  under  ordinary  circumstance.s,  results  from 
stimulation  of  the  chordo-lingual  nerve  or  chorda  tympani.  Butnicotinthusapplied  doesnotaffect 
the  secretion  obtained  from  the  sub-maxillary  gland  after  stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  fibres, 
so  that  the  secretoiy  fibres  of  the  symiiathetic  are  not  connected  with  nerve-cells  in  the  hilum 
of  the  gland  ; they  are,  as  Ave  shall  see,  connected  Avith  nerve-cells  in  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  (§  356).] 

I [By  the  nicotin  method  of  investigation  it  has  been  shoAA'n  that  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  of 
the  chorda  tympani  are  connected  Avith  nerve-cells,  but  the  latter  are  not  so  easily  paralysed 
as  the  peripheral  nerve-cells  connected  Avith  the  secretory  fibres  of  the  chorda.] 

[By  the  same  method  Langley  has  shown  that  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  in  the  cervical  sym- 
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pathetic,  and  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  in  the  same  trunk,  arc  only  connected  with  nerve-cells  in 
the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  not  anywhere  else  in  their  course  from  their  origin  in  the 
medulla  to  their  ultimate  endings.  ] 

Pathological. — Tidsmiis,  or  sj;ns»i  of  the  muscles  of  mastication  supplied  by  the  third  division, 
is  usually  bilateral  ; it  may  bo  clonic  in  its  nature  (chattering  of  the  teeth),  or  tonic,  when  it 
constitutes  the  condition  of  lock-jaw  or  trismus.  The  spasms  are  usually  individual  symptoms 
of  more  e.xtensive  convulsions  ; more  rarely  when  they  occur  alone,  they  are  symptomatic  of 
disease  of  the  cerebrum,  medulla,  pons,  and  cortex  of  the  motor  convolutions  {Eulenhurcf).  The 
spasms  may  be  caused  rellexly,  e.(j.,  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  head. 

Paralysis. — Degeneration  of  the  motor  nuclei,  or  an  affection  of  the  intracranial  root  of  the 
nerve,  causes  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  mastication,  which  is  very  rarely  bilateral.  Paralysis 
of  the  tensor  tympani  is  said  to  cause  difficulty  of  hearing  (Eomberg),  or  buzzing  in  the  ears 
{Benedict).  We  require  farther  observations  upon  this  point,  as  well  as  upon  paralysis  of  the 
tensor  of  the  soft  palate. 

Neuralgia  may  occur  in  all  the  branches  of  the  fifth.  It  consists  of  severe  attacks  of  pain 
shooting  into  the  expansions  of  the  nerves.  It  is  usually  unilateral,  and  in  fact  is  often 
confined  to  one  branch,  or  even  to  a few  twigs  of  one  branch.  The  point  from  which  the  pain 
proceeds  is  frequently  the  bony  canal  through  which  the  branch  issues.  The  ear,  dura  mater, 
and  tongue  are  rarely  attacked.  The  attack  is  not  unfrequently  accompanied  by  contractions 
or  twitcliings  of  the  corresponding  group  of  the  facial  muscles.  The  twitchings  are  either  reflex, 
or  are  due  to  direct  peripheral  irritation  of  the  fibres  of  the  facial  nerve,  which  are  mixed  with 
the  terminal  branches  of  the  trigeminus.  The  reflex  twitchings  may  be  extensively  distributed, 
involving  even  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  trunk. 

Redness,  or  congestion  of  the  affected  part  of  the  face,  is  not  an  unfrequent  symptom  in 
neuralgia,  and  it  may  be  accompanied  by  increased  or  diminished  secretion  from  the  nasal  and 
buccal  mucous  membranes.  This  is  a reflex  phenomenon,  the  sympathetic  being  affected. 
Reflex  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  frequently  gives  rise  to  disturbance  of  the  cerebral 
activities,  owing  to  changes  in  the  distribution  of  the  blood  in  the  head.  Ludwig  and  Dittmar 
found  that  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  caused  a reflex  contraction  of  the  arterial  blood-vessels, 
and  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebral  vessels.  Sometimes  there  is  melancholy  or 
hypochondriasis,  and  in  one  case  of  violent  pain  in  the  inferior  maxillary  nerve,  the  attack  was 
accompanied  by  hallucinations  of  vision. 

The  trophic  distiu’bances  which  sometimes  accompany  affections  of  the  trigeminus  are  parti- 
cularly interesting.  They  are — a brittW  chai'acter  of  the  hair,  which  frequently  becomes  grey, 
or' may  fall  out  ; circumscribed  areas  of  inflammation  of  the  skin,  and  the  appearance  of  a 
vesicular  eruption  upon  the  face  [often  following  the  distribution  of  certain  nerves],  and  con- 
stituting herpes,  which  may  also  occur  on  the  cornea,  constituting  the  neuralgic  herpes  cornese 
of  Schmidt-Rimpler.  Lastly,  there  is  the  progressive  atrophy  of  the  face  which  is  usually  con- 
fined to  one  side,  but  may  occur  on  both  sides  (Eulenburg).  It  is  caused  very  probably  by  a 
trophic  affection  of  the  trigeminus,  although  the  vaso-motor  nerves  may  also  be  affected  rellexly. 
Landois  found  that  in  the  famous  case  of  Romberg,  a man  named  Schwahn,  the  sphygmo- 
graphic  tracing  of  the  carotid  pulse  of  the  atropfliied  side  was  distinctly  smaller  than  on  the 
sound  side. 

Urbantschitsch  made  the  remarkable  observation  that  stimulation  of  the  branches  of  the 
trigeminus,  especially  those  going  to  the  ear,  caused  an  increase  of  the  sensation  of  light  in  the 
person  so  stimulated.  Blowing  upon  the  cheeks  or  nasal  mucous  membrane,  electrical  stimula- 
tion, the  use  of  snuff,  smelling  strong  perfumes — all  temporarily  increase  the  sensation  of  light. 
The  senses  of  taste  and  smell,  as  well  as  the  sensibility  of  certain  areas  of  the  skin,  can  all  be 
exalted  rejlcxly  by  gentle  stimulation  of  the  trigeminus.  In  intense  affections  of  the  ear,  whereby 
the  fibres  of  the  trigeminus  are  often  affected  sympathetically,  these  sensory  functions  may  be 
diminished.  As  the  ear-malady  begins  to  improve,  the  excitability  of  these  sense  organs  also 
again  begins  to  improve. 

[Complete  section  of  the  trigeminus  results  in  loss  of  sensibility  in  all  the  parts 
supplied  by  it  (fig.  519),  including  one  side  of  the  face,  temple,  part  of  the  ear,  the 
fore  part  of  the  head,  conjunctiva,  cornea,  mouth,  gums,  Schneiderian  mucous 
membrane,  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  and  part  of  pharynx.  In  drinking 
from  a vessel,  the  patient  feels  as  if  one  side  of  it  were  cut  away.  The  muscles  of 
mastication  are  paralysed  on  that  side,  food  is  not  chewed  on  one  side,  and  fur 
accumulates  on  the  tongue  on  that  side.  The  mucous  membranes  tend  to  ulcerate, 
tliat  of  the  mouth  being  chafed  by  the  tectli,  the  gums  get  spongy,  the  nasal 
mucous^  membrane  tends  to  ulcerate,  so  that  smelling  is  interfered  with,  and 
ammonia  excites  no  rellcx  acts,  while  the  eye  undergoes  panophthalmia.] 

[Gower.s  is  of  opinion  that  the  sensation  of  tasto  on  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue,  soft 
palate,  and  palatine  arch  depends  on  the  fifth  nerve  and  not  on  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.] 
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348.  VI.  NERVUS  ABDTJCENS. — Anatomical. — It  rises  sliglitly  in  front  of  and  partly  from 
the  nucleus  of  t\\a  facial  nerve  (which  corresponds  to  the  anterior  horn  of  the  sihnal  cord),  from 
large-celled  ganglia  in  the  deeper  part  of  the  anterior  region  of  the  fourth  ventricle  (eminentia 
teres,  figs.  516,  520).  [Its  nucleus  is  connected  with  the  nucleus  of  the  third  nerve  of  the  opposite 
side.  It  appears  at  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons  (fig.  517,  VI.).  This  nerve  has  a very  long 
course  before  it  enters  the  orbit,  and  as  it  bends  over  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons,  it  is  liable 
to  be  comirressed  there  or  from  pressure  upon  the  tentorium  cerebelli,  so  that  both  nerves  are 
very  liable  to  paralysis.] 

Function. — It  is  tlie  voluntary  nerve  of  the  external  rectus  muscle.  In  co- 
ordinated movements  of  the  eyeballs,  hov'ever,  it  is  involuntary. 

Anastomoses. — Branches  reach  it  from  the  sympathetic  upion  the  cavernous  sinus  (fig.  518). 
A few  come  from  the  trigeminus,  and  their  function  is  analogous  to  similar  fibres  supiplied  to 
the  trochlearis  and  ocnlomotorius. 

Pathological. — Complete  paralysis  causes  squinting  inwards  [or  convergent  squint]  and  con- 
sequent diplojha.  [The  eye  cannot  be  rotated  outwards  beyond  the  middle  line,  the  double 
images  are  in  the  same  horizontal  plane  and  vertical,  the  false  one  is  to  the  left  of  the  pratient’s 
eye  when  the  left  eye  is  affected  (fig.  515,  2).  The  feeling  of  giddiness  is  often  severe.  There 
is  secondary  deviation  to  the  inner  side,  and  the  head  is  turned  towards  the  affected  side.]  In 
clogs,  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  causes  a slight  deviation  of  the  eyeball  inwards  {Petit). 
This  is  exjilained  by  the  fact  that  the  abducens  receives  a'few  motor  fibres  from  the  cervical 
sympathetic.  Spasm  of  the  abducens  causes  external  squint. 

Squint. — In  addition  to  paralysis  or  stimulation  of  certain  nerves  producing  squint,  it  is  to 
be  remembered  that  it  may  also  be  caused  by  a pirimary  affection  of  the  muscles  themselves, 
e.g.,  congenital  shortness,  contracture,  or  injuries  of  these  muscles.  It  may  also  be  brought 
about  owing  to  oiiacities  of  the  transparent  media  of  the  eye  ; a jrerson  with,  sa}',  an  opiacity  of 
the  cornea,  rotates  the  affected  eye  involuntarily,  so  that  the  raj's  of  light  may  enter  the  eye 
through  a clear  piart  of  the  media. 

349.  VII.  NERVES  FACIALIS. — Anatomical This  nerve  consists  entirely  of  efferent  fibres, 

and  arises  from  the  floor  of  the  fourth  ventricle  from  the  “facial  nucleus”  (figs.  516,  7,  520), 


Fig.  520. 

Scheme  of  the  disposition  of  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  in  the  region 

of  the  bulb  and  pons. 

which  lies  behind  the  origin  of  the  abducens,  and  also  by  some  fibres  from  the  nucleus  of  the 
abducens  [although  Gorvers’  observations  do  not  confirm  this  (§  366)].  Other  fibres  arise^  from 
the  cerebrum  of  the  op)p)osite  side  (§  378,  I.).  It  consists  of  two  roots,  the  smaller  portio  inter- 
media of  Wrisberg— forms  a connection  with  the  auditory  nerve  (see  § 350).  The  original  fibres 
of  the  portio  intermedia  are  developed  from  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nucleus  {Sapolini).  It  would 
thus  appear  that  the  sensory  and  gustatory  fibres  which  are  present  in  the  chorda  tympani  enter 
it  throut^h  these  fibres  {Duval,  Schultzc,  Vtdpian),  fo  that  the  portio  intermedia  is  a special  part 
of  the  iierve  of  taste,  which  becomes  conjoined  with  the  facial,  and  runs  to  the  tongue  in  the 
chorda.  Along  with  the  auditory  nerve,  it  traverses  the  porus  acusticus  internus,  where  it 
passes  into  the  facial  or  Fallopian  canal.  At  first  it  has  a transverse  direction  as  far  as  the 
liiatiis  of  this  canal ; it  then  bends  at  an  acute  angle  at  the  “knee”  («)  above  the  tympmuic 
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cavity  to  ilosceiid  in  an  osseou.s  canal  in  tlie  posterior  wall  of  tliis  s])aco  (lig.  518).  It  cmergc.s 
from  the  stylo-mastoid  foramen,  jiierces  the  parotid  gland,  and  is  distrihuted  in  a fan-shaped 
manner  (pcs  anserinns  major).  [The  superlicial  origin  is  at  tlic  lower  margin  of  the  pons,  in 
the  depression  between  the  olivary  body  and  the  restiform  body,  as  indicated  in  fig.  517, 
VII  «.] 

Its  branches  are 1.  Tire  motor  large  superficial  petrosal  (j).  It  arisc.s 
from  the  “ knee  ” or  geniculate  ganglion  within  the  Ifallopian  canal,  in  the  cavity 
of  the  skull,  runs  upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the  temporal  bone,  traverses  the 
foramen  lacerum  medium  on  the  under  surface  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  and  passes 
through  the  A^idian  canal  to  reach  the  spheno-palatine  ganglion  (p.  729).  It  is 
uncertain  whether  this  nerve  conveys  sensory  branches  from  the  second  division 
of  the  trigeminus  to  the  facial. 

2.  Connecting  branches  (^)  pass  from  the  geniculate  ganglion  to  the  otic  gang- 
lion. For  their  course  and  function,  see  Otic  ganglion  (p.  731). 

3.  The  motor  branch  to  the  stapedius  muscle  (y). 

4.  The  chorda  tympani  {i  i)  arises  from  the  facial  before  it  emerges  at  the 
stylomastoid  foramen  (s),  runs  -through  the  tympanic  cavity  (above  the  tendon  of 
the  tensor  tympani,  between  the  handle  of  the  malleus  and  the  long  process  of 
the  incus),  passes  out  of  the  skull  through  the  petro-tympanic  fissure,  and  then 
joins  the  lingual  nerve  at  an  acute  angle  (p.  730,  4).  Before  it  unites  with  this 
neiwe,  it  exchanges  fibres  with  the  otic  ganglion  {m).  Thus,  sensory  fibres  can 
enter  the  chorda  from  the  third  division  of  the  trigeminus,  -which  may  rim 
centripetaUy  to  the  facial  to  be  distributed  along  with  it.  In  the  same  way,  sensory 
fibres  may  pass  from  the  lingual  nerve  through  the  chorda  into  the  facial  ( Longef). 
Stimulation  of  the  chorda — ivluch  even  in  man  may  be  done  in  cases  where  the 
tympanic  membrane  is  destroyed — causes  a prickling  feeling  in  the  anterior  margins 
and  tip  of  the  tongue  (TroUsch).  0.  AVolfe  found  that  the  section  of  the  chorda 
in  man  abolished  the  sensibility  for  tactile  and  thermal  stimuli  upon  the  tip  of 
the  tongue ; and  the  same  was  true  of  the  sense  of  taste  in  this  region.  It  is 
supposed  by  Calori  that  these  fibres  enter  the  facial  nerve  at  its  periphery 
(especially  through  the  auriculo-temporal  into  the  branches  of  the  facial),  that  they 
run  in  a centripetal  direction  in  the  facial,  and  afterwards  pursue  a centrifugal 
course  in  the  chorda.  [It  is  possible  that  sensory  fibres  pass  from  the  spheno- 
palatine ganglion  of  the  fifth  through  the  Vidian  nerve  and  large  superficial  petrosal 
to  enter  the  facial.  These  fibres  may  be  those  that  appear  in  the  seventh  as  the 
chorda  fibres  which  administer  to  taste.  Bigeloiv  asserts  that  the  chorda  tympani 
is  not  a branch  of  the  facial,  but  the  continuation  of  the  nervus  intermedins  of 
AVrisberg.]  The  chorda  also  contains  secretoiy  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the 
sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual  glands  (§  14-5). 

[The  chorda  is  composed  of  several  bundles  of  medullated  nerve-fibres,  chiefly 
small  (2 '6  to  3 '.5  g.),  mixed  with  a few  medium-sized  ones.  It  has  already  been 
pointed  out  (p.  732)  that  the  secretory  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  of  the  chorda  are 
connected  with  nerve-cells  before  they  reach  their  ultimate  endings  in  the  glands ) 
the  nerve-cells  for  the  sub-lingual  gland  lying  in  what  is  usually  called  the  sub- 
maxillary ganglion,  some  cells  in  the  chorda-lingual  triangle,  and  others  in  the 
gland  itself,  while  the  nerve-fibres  of  the  chorda  for  the  sub-maxillary  gland  are 
chiefly  connected  ivith  tlie  ganglion  in  the  hilum  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland.] 

Gustatory  Fibres. — The  chorda  also  contains  fibres  administering  to  the  sense  • 
of  taste,  for  the  margin  and  tip  of  the  tongue  (anterior  two-thirds),  ivliich  are  con- 
veyed to  the  tongue  along  the  course  of  the  lingual.  Urbantschitsch  made  observa- 
tions upon  a nian  whose  chorda  was  freely  exposed,  and  in  wdiom  its  stimulation 
m the  tympanic  cavity  caused  a sensation  of  taste  (and  also  of  touch)  in  the  margins 
and  tip  of  the  tongue. 

It  would  seem,  therefore,  that  the  gustatory  fibres  of  the  chorda  have  their 
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origin  in  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  They  may  reach  the  chorda  1.  Tlirough 
the  portio  intermedia  of  Wrisberg,  as  already  mentioned. 

2.  There  is  a channel  beyond  the  stylomastoid  foramen,  viz.,  through  the  ramus  communicans 
cum  glosso-iiharyngeo  (fig.  518),  which  passes  from  the  last-mentioned  nerve  in  that  branch  of 
the  facial  which  contains  the  motor  fibres  for  the  stylohyoid  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric- 
muscle  (Henle’s  N.  styloideus).  This  nerve  also  supplies  muscular  sensibility  to  the  stylohyoid 
and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric  muscles.  It  is  also  assumed  that,  by  means  of  these  anasto- 
moses, motor  fibres  are  supplied  by  the  facial  to  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve.  3.  A union  oftlie 
glosso-pharyngeal  and  facial  nerves  occurs  in  the  tympanic  cavity.  The  tympanic  branch  of 
the  glosso-pharyngeal  (a)  passes  into  this  cavity,  where  it  unites  in  the  tympanic  plexus  with 
the  small  superficial  petrosal  nerve  (/3),  which  springs  from  the  knee  on  the  facial.  The 
gustatory  fibres  may  first  pass  into  the  otic  ganglion,  which  is  always  connected  with  the 
chorda  (Otic  ganglion,  p.  731,  3).  Lastly,  a connection  is  described  through  a twig  (ir)  from  the 
petrous  ganglion  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal,  direct  to  the  facial  trunk  within  the  Fallopian  canal 
{Garibaldi). 

According  to  some  observers,  the  chorda  contains  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  the 
anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  ( Vuljnan). 

Pseudo-motor  Action  of  the  Chorda. — Erom  one  to  three  weeks  after  the 
section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  stimrdation  of  the  chorda  causes  movements  in 
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Fig.  521. 

Motor  points  of  the  facial  nerve  and  the  facial  muscles  supplied  by  it. 


the  tongue  {Philippeaux  and  Vidpian).  These  movements  are  not  so  energetic  as, 
and  occur  more  slowly  than,  those  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  hypoglossal. 
Nicotin  first  excites,  then  paralyses,  the  motor  effect  of  the  chorda.  Even  after 
cessation  of  the  circulation,  stimulation  of  the  chorda  causes  movements.  Heiden- 
hain  supposes  that,  owing  to  the  stimulation  of  the  chorda,  there  is  an  increased 
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secretion  of  lyin[)h  within  tlio  musculature,  which  acts  as  the  cause  of  tlie  muscular 
contraction.  Ho  called  this  action  x>seihdo-motory 

[If,  after  the  union  of  the  central  end  of  the  lingualis  and  the  peripheral  end  of  the  hypo- 
glossal nerve,  the  lingualis  be  stimulated,  there  is  a genuine  contraction  of  the  musculature  of 
the  tongue  on  that  side.  A pseudo-motor  contraction  is  easily  distinguished  from  a true 
contraction,  for  when  a telephone  is  connected  with  the  tongue,  on  stimulating  the  hypoglossal 
the  tone  of  the  tetanus  thereby  produced  is  heard,  but  on  stimulating  the  lingual,  although  the 
pseudo-motor  contractions  occur,  no  sound  is  heard  {Rogowkz).'] 

5.  Connection  with  Vagus. — Before  the  chorda  is  given  off,  the  trunk  of  the  facial  conies 
into  direct  relation  with  the  auricular  branch  of  the  vagus  (5),  which  crosses  it  in  the  mastoid 
canal,  and  supplies  it  with  sensory  nerves  (see  Vagus). 

6.  Peiipheial  Branches. — After  the  facial  issues  from  its  canal,  it  supplies 
motor  fibres  to  the  stylohyoid  and  posterior  belly  of  the  digastric,  occipitalis,  all 
the  muscles  of  the  external  ear,  the  muscles  of  expression,  buccinator  and  platysma. 
The  facial  also  contains  secretory  fibres  for  the  face  (compare  § 288). 

Altliough  most  of  the  branches  of  the  facial  are  under  the  influenee  of  the  will,  yet  most  men 
cannot  voluntarily  move  the  muscles  of  the  nose  and  ear. 


Anastomoses  of  the  Facial  nerve. — The  branches  of  the  seventh  nerve  on  the 
face  anastomose  with  those  of  the  trigeminus,  whereby  sensory  fibres  are  conveyed 
to  the  muscles  of  expression.  The  sensory  branches  of  the  auricular  branch  of  the 
vagus,  and  the  great  auricular,  enter  the  peripheral  ends  of  the  facial,  and  supply 
sensibility  to  the  muscles  of  the  ear  ; while  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  third  cervical 
nerve  similarly  supply  the  platysma  with  sensibility.  Section  of  the  facial  at  the 
stylomastoid  foramen  is  painful,  but  it  is  still  more  so  if  the  peripheral  branches  on 
the  face  are  divided  {Recurrent  sensibility,  § 355). 


pai-alysis  of  the  facial,  the  most  important  point  to  determine 
isvliethei  the  seat  of  the  affection  i.s  m the  periphery,  in  the  region  of^  the  stylomastoid 

?ohU  ^1  ^ 7 01’  is  central  (cerebral)  in  its  origin.  This 

point  must  be  determined  by  an  analysis  of  the  symptoms.  Paralysis  at  the  stvlomastoid 
lorameii  is  very  frequently  rheumatic,  and  probably  defends  upon  an  exudation  co^mpreSS^ 

inner  ^sidVo^the^Elu^^-  lymph-space  described  by  Riidinger  on  tlm 

f-  ^ ^ Fallopian  canal,  between  the  periosteum  and  the  nervef  and  which  is  a 
continuation  of  the  arachnoid  space.  Other  causes  are— inflammation  of  the  parotid  viand 
diiect  injury,  and  pressure  from  the  forceps  during  delivery.  In  the  course  of  the  caniH  tPo 

(lagophthahnus  paralyticus),  the  outer  aimle  beiim’sHrrlitlv^  folds,  the  eyelids  remain  ojien 
. eye  rapidly  becomes  dry,  the  coineris  dXas  owin^^  surface  of  ihe 

tears  are  not  properly  distributed  over  the  coniunctfva  and  \n  hoT  h!  p o^'i^icularis,  the 

cavity.  Horses,  which  distend  tlie  nostWlTwidoT^^^  * correspondiiig  side  of  the  nasal 
facial  nerves,  are  said  by  Cl.  Bernard  to  die  from  inWfp”’^  I'espiration,  after  section  of  both 

they  suffer  froi.i  severe  dyspnoea  respiration,  or  at  least 

the  no.se,  mouth,  and  chin^airoblimic  Pim^ 

formation  of  the  bolus  of  food  • thi  fond  rnlWffi  1 buccinator  interleres  with  the  propol- 
is u.sually  removed  by  the  patient  witli  iS  the  cheek  and  the  gum,  from  which  it 

mouth.  During  vigorou-s^xpirntion  tbp  p1.  '’t  ’ escape  from  the  angle  of  the 

may  be  affected'’ oivd.K°to  the  di£  ?«twards  like  a sail.  Tim  speech 

paralysis),  and  the  vowels  u ii  fuel  i ‘®  consonants  (osiiccially  in  double 

1'*,  u,  u (uc),  o (oe) ; wliilo  the  speech,  iii  paralysis  of  the  branches  to 
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both  sides  of  the  palate,  becomes  nasal  (§  628).  The  acts  of  whistling,  sucldng,  blowing,  and 
spitting  arc  interfered  with.  In  double  paralysis,  many  of  these  symptoms  are  greatly  in- 
tensified, while  others,  such  as  the  oblique  position  of  the  features,  disaiipear.  The  features 
are  completely  relaxed  ; there  is  no  mimetic  play  of  the  features,  the  patients  weep  and  laugh, 
“as  it  were,  behind  a mask”  {liomherg).  2.  In  paralysis  of  the  palate,  when  the  uvula  is 
directed  towards  the  sound  side,  and  the  paralysed  half  of  the  palate  hangs  down  and  cannot  be 
raised  (large  su])erficial  petrosal  nerve),  it  is  not  determined  to  what  extent  this  condition 
influences  the  act  of  deglutition  and  the  formation  of  the  consonants.  3.  Taste  is  interfered 
with  ; either  it  is  absent  on  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue,  or  the  sensation  is  delayed 
and  altered.  This  is  due  to  an  affection  of  the  chorda.  4.  Diminution  of  saliva  on  the  affected 
side  was  first  described  by  Arnold  ; still,  we  must  determine  to  what  extent  a simultaneous 
affection  of  the  sense  of  taste  may  cause  a reflex  interference  with  the  secretion  of  saliva,  or 
whether  rapid  removal  of  the  saliva  through  the  opened  lips  and  angle  of  the  mouth  may  cause 
the  dryness  on  the  affected  side  of  the  mouth.  5.  Roux  pointed  out  that  hearing  is  affected, 
the  sensibility  to  sounds  being  increased  (oxyakoia,  hyperakusis  willisiana).  The  paralysis  ol 
the  stapedius  muscle  makes  the  stapes  loose  in  the  fenestra  ovalis,  so  that  all  impulses  from  the 
tympanum  act  vigorously  upon  the  stapes,  which  consequently  excites  considerable  vibrations  in 
the  fluid  of  the  inner  ear.  More  rarely,  in  paralysis  of  the  stapedius,  it  has  been  observed  that 
low  notes  are  heard  at  a greater  distance  than  on  the  sound  side  {Lxicae,  Mow).  6.  As  the 
facial  in  man  appears  to  contain  fibres  for  the  secretion  of  sweat,  this  explains  the  loss  of  the 
power  of  sweating  in  the  face  when  the  nerve  begins  to  atrophy  [Strauss,  Bloch). 

Section  of  the  facial  in  young  animals  causes  atrophy  of  the  corresponding  muscles,  i he 
facial  bones  are  also  imperfectly  developed  ; they  remain  smaller,  and  hence  the  bones  of  the 
sound  side  of  the  face  grow  towards,  and  ultimately  across,  the  middle  line  towards  the  affected 
side  (Broion-Siquard).  The  salivary  glands  also  remain  smaller.  _ . 

Stimulation— or  irritation  in  the  area  of  the  facial— causes  partial  or  extensive,  either  direct 
or  reflex,  tonic  or  clonic  spasms.  The  extensive  forms  are  known  as  “mimetic  facial  spasm. 
Amouo-st  the  partial  forms  are  tonic  contraction  of  the  eyelid  (blepharospasm),  which  is  most 
common  ; and  is  caused  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerve.s  of  the  eye,  e.g.,  in  scrofulous 
ophthalmia,  or  from  excessive  sensibility  of  the  retina  (photophobia).  More  rarely,  the  excite- 
ment proceeds  from  some  more  distant  part,  e.g.,  in  one  case  recorded  by  v.  Grafe, 
inflammatory  stimulation  of  the  anterior  palatine  arch.  The  centre  for  Hie  leflex  is  the  facial 
nucleus.  The  clonic  form  of  spasm— 'winking  (spasmus  nictitans)— is  usually  of 
reflex  orit^in,  due  to  irritation  of  the  eye,  the  dental  nerves,  or  even  of  more  distant  nerves. 
In  severe°cases,  the  affection  may  be  bilateral,  and  the  spasms  may  extend  to  the  muscles  of 
the  neck,  trunk,  and  upper  extremities.  Contraction  of  the  muscles_ot  the  lip  may  be  excited 
by  emotions  (rage,  grief),  or  reflexly.  Fibrillar  contractions  occur  after  section  of  the  facial  as 
a ‘T^iieratioip^^  (p.  590).  [If  the  facial  be  torn  out  at  the  stylomastoid 

foramen  there  is  paralytic  oscillation  of  the  lip  muscles  [Schtf).  If,  in  such  an  animal,  the 
posterior  root  of  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  be  stimulated  electrically,  f ^ 

fibres  {Dastre  ami  Moral),  not  only  do  the  blood-vessels  of  the  cheek  and  lips  dila,te,  tffe 
vein®  milsate  and  florid  blood  escapes  from  the  veins,  just  as  occurs  in  the  sub-maxil  ary  gland 
when  the  chorda  is  stimulated.  On  stimulating  the  ansa,  after  section  of  the  seventh,  there  is 
a pseudo-motor  effect  on  the  muscles  of  the  cheek  and  lips,  so  that  there  is  an 
th^  chorda  and  the  ansa  [Rogowicz).)  Intracranial  stimulation  of  the  most  varied  desciiption 
inav  cause  spasms.  Lastly,  facial  spasm  may  be  part  of  a general  spasmodic  condition,  as  i 

Vretaeus  (81  A.p.)made  tlie  interesting  obseiwation^ 

the  mulcles  of  the  ear  conti-acted  during  tetanus.  Very  ^ 

mlatp  and  increased  salivation  been  described  as  the  result  of  iiiitatiou  ot  tne  laciai 

hlios  observed  a profuse  secretion  of  saliva  on  stimulating  the  chorda  during  an  operation  o 

the  tympanic  cavity.  , . 

350.  VIII.  HEKVUS  AOUSTICUS-Avte  b,  t™  j 

.„d  I..r.e  Ml  ySil'rUnr  “iSV  ivitb  '.he  grey 

;Se“'«  fibiee  .m,  be  ci.iceW  i.ith  eqoiUbr.UoB 

SS  .1  the  leeial 

exchange  fibres,  but  the  physiological  sigiiificaiice  of  this  is  unknou ii  i jt  i® 

Function.— The  acusticus  or  auditory  nerve  has  a double  fiuiction.  1.  I 
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the  nerve  of  hearing  ; Avlien  stimulated,  eitlier  at  its  origin,  in  its  course,  or  at  its 
peripheral  terminations,  it  gives  rise  to  sensations  of  sound.  Every  injury,  accord- 
ing to  its  intensity  and  extent,  causes  hardness  of  hearing  or  even  deafness. 

2.  Quite  distinct  from  the  foregoing  is  the  other  function,  -which  depends  upon 
the  semicircular  canals,  viz.,  that  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  expansions  in  the 
ampullfB  inhuences  the  movements  necessary  for  maintaining  the  equilibrimn  of 
the  body. 


Brenner’s  Formula. — The  relation  of  tlie  aiulitory  nerve  to  tlie  galvanic  current  is  very 
important.  In  liealthy  persons,  wlien  there  is  closure  at  the  cathode,  there  is  the  sensation  of 
a damj  (or  tone)  in  the  ear,  which  continues  with  variations  while  the  current  is  closed.  When 
the  anode  is  opened,  there  is  a feebler  tone  {Brenner's  Normal  Acoustic  Formula).  This  clang 
coincides  e.xactly  with  the  resonance  fundamental  tone  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  of  the 
ear  itself. 

Pathological. — Increased  sensibility  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course,  its  centre, 
or  peripheral  expansions  causes  the  condition  known  as  hyperakusis,  which  usually  is  a sign  of 
greatly  increased  nervous  excitability,  as  iu  hysteria.  When  excessive,  it  may  give  rise  to 
distinctly  painful  impressions,  which  condition  is  known  as  acoustic  hyperalgia  {Eulenburg). 
Stimulation  of  the  parts  above  named  causes  sensations  of  sound,  the  most  common  being  the 
sensation  of  singing  in  the  ears,  or  tinnitus.  This  condition  is  often  due  to  changes  in  the 
amount  of  blood  iu  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ear — either  anEemic  or  hypei’£emie  stimulation. 
There  is  well-marked  tinnitus  after  large  doses  of  quinine  or  saliciu,  due  to  the  vaso-motor 
cfiect  of  these  drugs  upon  the  vessels  of  the  labyrinth  {Kirchner).  Not  unfrequently,  in  cases 
ot  tinnitus,  the  reaction  due  to  the  galvanic  current  is  often  increased.  More  rarely  there  is 
“ Bnraclo.ci(Xcl  ruction” — i.o.,  on  applying  the  galvanic  current  to  one  ear,  in 
addition  to  the  reaction  in  this  ear,  there  is  the  opposite  result  in  the  non-stimulated  ear.  ’ In 
other  cases  of  disease  of  the  auditory  nerve,  noises  rather  than  musical  notes  are  produeed  by 
the  curient ; stimulation,  especially  of  the  cortical  centre  of  the  auditory  nerve  chiefly  in 
lunatics,  may  cause  auditory  delusions  (§  378,  IV.).  According  as  the  excitability  of  the 
auditory  nerve  is  diminished  or  abolished,  there  is  the  condition  of  nervous  hardness  of  hearing 
(nypakusis),  or  nervous  deafness  (anakusis).  ° 

Tlie  Semicircular  Canals  of  the  Labyrinth. — Section  or  injury  to  these  canals 
does  not  interfere  with  hearing,  but  other  important  symptoms  follow  their  injury 
such  as  disturbances  of  equilibrium  due  to  a feeling  of  giddiness,  especialh'^  when 
tlie  injury  is  bilateral  (Flonrens).  This  does  not  occur  in  fishes  IKiesselbacli).  Tlie 
pendiaum-hke  movement  of  the  head,  in  the  direction  of  the  plane  of  the  injured 
canal,  is  very  characteristic.  If  the  horizontal  canal  be  divided,  the  head  (of  the 
pigeon)  is  turned  alternately  to  the  right  and  left.  The  rotation  takes  place,  esiieci- 
ally  when  the  animal  is  about  to  execute  a movement;  when  it  is  at  rest,  the  move- 
ment IS  less  pronounced.  The  phenomenon  may  last  for  months,  and  injury  to  the 
posterior  verticul^  canals  causes  a well-marked  up  and  down  movement  or  noddino'  of 
the  head,  the  animal  itself  not  unfrequently  falling  fonvards  or  backwards.  Injury 
to  the  siipenor  vertical  canals  also  causes  pendulum-like  vertical  movements  of  the 
head,  while  the  animal  often  falls  forwards.  ^Vhen  all  the  canals  are  destroyed 
various  pcn.luhim-hke  movements  are  performed,  while  standing  is  often  impossdile! 
Lieuer  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  canals  caused  rotation  of  the  head 
Willie  Landors  on  applying  a solution  of  .salt  to  the  canals,  observed  penduluni- 
hke  movements,  which,  however,  disappeared  after  a time.  A 25  per  cent  sohi- 
tmn  of  chloral  dropped  into  the  ear  of  a ralibit  causes,  after  fifteen  minutes 

r;;::;!  „f  tVo  :z:s 

nerves  uithin  the  cranium  has  the  .same  XQS\\\i{Bechterew). 

seniich^ldarc  there  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  the  ' 

part  of  tl  c important 

take  place  t II  n,  ? equilibration.  Marked  disturbances  of  equilibrium 

semicircular  canals  of  the  auditory  nerve,  or  destruction  of  the 

on  both  sides  are  d’es/°  ‘^^Iccts  being  most  marked  and  persistent  when  the  canals 
C(|uilibrium  stand  b that  it  may  be  taken  that  certain  disturbances  of 

1 causal  relation  to  lesions  of  the  semicircular  canals.  The  other 
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effects  associated  ^vitll  injury  of  tliese  canals  arc  movements  of  the  head  in  the 
plane  of  the  injured  canal,  and  movements  of  the  eyeballs.  These  organs  seem 
to  be  in  no  Avay  associated  with  hearing.  Animals  with  their  semicircular  canals 
destroyed  still  hear  by  means  of  aerial  vibrations,  while  an  animal  without  its 
cochlea  is  deaf,  but  its  equilibration  is  not  thereby  affected.] 


Explanation. — Goltz  regards  the  c.inals  as  organs  of  sense  for  ascertaining  tlie  equilibrium  or 
position  of  the  bead  in  spaee  ; Mach  as  an  organ  for  ascertaining  the  movements  of  the  head. 
Accordino-  to  Goltz’s  statical  theory,  every  position  of  the  head  causes  the  endolymph  to  exert 
the  gi-eatest  pressure  upon  a certain  part  of  the  canals,  and  thus  excites  in  a varying  degree  the 
nerve-terminations  in  the  ampullre.  According  to  Brener,  when  the  head  is  rotated,  currents 
are  produced  in  the  endolymph  of  the  canals,  which  must  have  a fixed  relation  to  the  dhection 
and  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  head,  and  these  currents,  therefore,  when  they  are  perceived, 
afford  a means  of  determining  the  movement  of  the  head.  The  nervous  end-organs  of  the 
ampullte  are  arranged  for  ascertaining  this  perce])tion.  If  the  semicircular  canals  are  an  appa- 
ratus—in  fact,  “ sense-organs ’’—for  the  sensation  of  the  equilibrium,  and  if  their  function  is 
to  determine  the  position  or  movements  of  the  head,  necessarily  their  destruction  or  stimulation 
must  alter  these  perceptions,  and  so  give  rise  to  abnormal  movements  of  the  head.  Vulpian 
ref'ards  the  rotation  of  the  head  as  due  to  strong  auditory  perceptions  (?)  in  consequence  of 
affections  of  the  canals.  Bottcher,  Tomaszewicz,  and  Bagiiisky  regard  the  injury  to  the  cere- 
bellum as  the  cause  of  the  phenomena.  The  pendiilnm-like  movements  however,  are  so 
characteristic  that  they  cannot  be  confounded  with  disturbances  of  the  eqiiilibriiiin  which  result 

from  iniiiry  to  the  cerebellum.  _ -u  x j.  ^ i 

fKinetic  Theory.— In  1875  Crum  Brown  pointed  out  that  if  a person  be  rotated  passively^, 
his  eves  beincr  bandaged,  he  can,  up  to  a certain  point,  indicate  pretty  accurately  the  amount 
of  movementrbut  after  a time  this  cannot  be  done,  and  if  the  rotation,  as  on  a potter  s wheel, 
be  stopped,  the  sense  of  rotation  continues.  Cram  Brown  suggested  that  currents  were  produced 
in  the  endolymph,  while  the  terminal  liaii-cells  lagged  behind,  and  were,  in  fact  dragged  through 
the  fluid.  He  pointed  out  that  the  right  posterior  canal  is  in  line  with  the  left  superior,  and 
ti  e left  nosterior  with  the  right  superior,  a fact  which  is  readily  observed  by  looking  from 
behind  at^a  skull,  with  the  semicircular  canals  exposed  (fig.  522).  He  assumes  that  the  canals 
are  pah-ed  organa,  and  that  each  paw  is  connected  with  rotation  or  movement  of  the  head  m a 

particular  direction.] 

Giddiness This  feeling  of  false  impressions  as  to  the  relations  of  the  surround- 

ings and  consequent  movements  of  the  body,  occurs  especially  dming  acquired 
o ...  nornuil  inoYGineiits  of  the  eyes* 


ES 


changes 


in  the 

whether  due  to  invohmtary  to  and  fro  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  (nystagmus),  or  to  paralysis  of  some 
eye  muscle. 

Active  or  passive  movements  of  the  head  or  of 
the  body  are  normally  accompanied  by  simultaneous 
movements  of  both  eyeballs,  which  are  character- 
istic for  every  position  of  the  body.  The  general 
character  of  these  “compensatory”  bilateral  move- 
ments of  the  eyes  consists  in  this,  that  dining  the 
A’^arious  changes  in  the  position  of  the  head  and  body , 
the  eyes  strive  to  maintain  their  primary  passive 
iiosition.  Section  of  the  aqueduct  of  Sj^lvius  at  the 
level  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  of  the  floor  of 
the  fourth  A^entricle,  of  the  auditory  nucleus,  both 

acustici,  as  well  as  destruction  of  both  membranous 

labvi-mflis,  omaes  of  tiiose  movo.neiits;  M'liilc.  convcKoly. 

th4o  parte  is  Mlorved  by  bilateral  assoc.«k-a  movemeote  of  fte  eyeballs 
Compensatory  movements  of  tbe  eyeballs,  under  normal  eu'eumstanees,  maj  be 
ean^rf  reflexly  from  the  membranous  labyrinth.  Nerve  elnmnels,  capable  of  exe  te 
““eflexmoLn^tso^ 

4th,  6th  and  SthAmi.l  nerves),  and  from 
the  latter  efferent  fibres  pass  to  the  muscles  of  the  eye  {Hur/i/es). 


KP 


Diagram  of  the  disposition  of  the 
semicircular  cauals.  RS  and 
LS,  right  and  left  superior  ; 
LP  and  RP,  right  and  left 
posterior  ; LE  and  RE,  right 
and  left  external. 
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Effects  of  Section  of  the  Canals. — Cyon  found  tliat  stimulation  of  the  horizontal  semi- 
circular canal  was  followed  by  horizontal  nystagmus  ; of  the  posterior,  by  vertical,  aiid  of  the 
anterior  canal,  by  diagonal  nystagmus.  Stimulation  of  ono  auditory  nerve  is  fol  owed  l.y 
rotating  nystagmus,  and  rotation  of  the  body  ot  tlie  animal  on  its  axis  towaids  the  stimulated 

^ Drugs. Chloroform  and  other  poisons  enfeeble  the  compensatory  moyements  of  the  eyeballs, 

while  nicotiii  and  asphyxia  sipiprcss  them,  owing  to  their  action  on  their  nerve-centre. 


It  is  probable  that  the  disturbances  of  equilibrium  and  the  feeling  of  giddiness 
which  follow  the  passage  of  a galvanic  current  through  the  head  between  the 
mastoid  processes,  are  also  due  to  an  action  upon  the  semicircular  canals  of  the 
labyrinth  (§  300).  Deviation  of  the  eyeballs  is  produced  by  such  a galvanic 
•current  {Ilitzig).  The  same  result  is  produced  when  the  tivo  electrodes  are  placed 
in  the  external  auditory  meatuses. 

Pathological. — Meniere’s  Disease. — The  feeling  of  giddiness,  not  unfrcquently  accompanied 
by  tinnitus,  which  occurs  in  Meniere’s  disease,  must  be  relerred  to  an  affection  ol  the  neives  of 
the  anipullfe  or  their  central  organs,  or  of  the  semicircular  canals  themselves.  Byinjecting  nuid 
violently  into  tlic  ear  of  the  rabbit,  giddiness,  with  nystagmus  and  rotation  of  the  head  towards 
the  side  operated  on,  are  produced  [Baginslcy).  In  cases  in  man,  where  the  tympanic  membrane 
was  defective,  Lucas,  when  employing  the  so-called  ear-air-douche  at  0 ‘1  atmosphere,  observed 
abduction  of  the  eyeball  with  diplopia,  giddiness,  darkness  in  front  of  the  eyes,  while  the 
respiration  was  deejier  and  accelerated.  These  phenomena  must  be  due  to  stimulation  oi  ex- 
haustion of  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  (Hdgyes).  In  chronic  gastric  catai ill, 
a tendency  to  giddiness  is  an  occasional  s3'mptom  (Trousseau’s  gastric  giddiness).  This  may 
i)erhaps  be  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  gastric  nerves  exciting  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the 
labyrinth,  which  must  affect  the  pressure  of  the  endolympli.  Analogous  giddiness  is  excited 
from  the  larynx  {C/uircol),  and  from  the  urethra  (Brlenmeycr). 

[Vertigo  or  giddiness  is  a very  common  symptom  in  disease,  and  may  be  produced  by  a great 
many  different  conditions.  It  literally  means  “ a turning.”  As  Gowers  points  out,  the  most 
common  symptom  is  that  the  patient  himself  has  a sense  of  movement  in  one  or  other  direction  ; 
or  objects  may  appear  to  move  before  him  ; and  more  rarely  there  is  actual  movement,  “com- 
monly in  the  same  direction  as  the  subjective  sense  of  movement.”  It  is  sometimes  due  to  a 
want  of  harmony  between  the  impressions  derived  from  different  sense-organs  or  ‘ ‘ contra- 
dictoriness of  sensory  impressions”  (Grainger  Steicart),  as  is  sometimes  felt  on  ascending  or 
descending  a stair,  or  by  some  persons  while  standing  on  a high  tower,  constituting  tower  or 
clifi'  giddiness.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  conditions  is  that  called  “ agoraphobia  ” (Bencdikt, 
Wedphal).  The  person  can  walk  f[uite  well  in  a narrow  lane  or  street,  but  when  he  attempts 
to  cross  a wide  square,  he  experiences  a feeling  closely  allied  to  giddiness.  'I'he  giddiness  of 
sea-sickness  is  proverbial,  while  some  persons  get  giddy  with  waltzing  or  swinging.  Besides 
occurring  in  Meniere’s  disease,  it  sometimes  occurs  in  locomotor  ataxia,  and  some  cerebral  and 
cerebellar  affections,  including  cerebral  ansemia.  Very  distressing  giddiness  and  headache  are 
often  produced  by  paralysis  of  some  of  the  ocular  muscles,  c.g.,  the  external  rectus,  i.c., 
ophthalmic  vertigo.  Defective  or  perverted  ocular  impressions,  as  well  as  similar  auditory 
imj)ressions,  may  give  rise  to  vertigo  ; in  the  latter  or  labyrinthine  form  the  vertigo  may  be 
very  severe.  Severe  vertigo  is  often  accompanied  by  vomiting.  A hard  plug  of  ear-wax  may 
press  on  the  membrana  tympani  and  cause  severe  giddiness.  Vertigo  depending  on  conditions 
in  the  ear  is  aural  vertigo.  The  forms  of  dyspeptic  giddiness  and  the  toxic  forms  due  to  the 
abuse  of  alcohol,  tobacco,  and  some  other  drugs  are  familiar  examples  of  this  condition.] 

[Tinnitus  Aurium,  or  subjective  noises  in  the  ear,  is  a very  common  symptom  in  disease  of 
the  ear,  and  may  be  caused  by  very  varied  conditions  ; the  noise  may  be  continuous  or  dis- 
continuous, be  buzzing,  singing,  or  rumbling  in  character.] 


351.  IX.  NERVUS  GLOSSO-PHARYNGEUS.— Anatomical.— This  nerve  (figs.  518,  9,  520) 
arises  from  the  nucleus  of  the  same  name,  which  consists  partly  of  largo  cells  (motor)  and  ]iartly 
of  small  cells  (belonging  to  the  gustatory  fibres).  The  nucleus  lies  in  the  lower  half  of  the  fourth 
ventricle,  deep  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  near  the  olive  (figs.  516,  520),  and  posteriorly  it  abuts 
on  that  of  the  vagus.  The  anterior  part  of  the  central  nuclens  is  regarded  as  the  root  of  the  portio 
intermedia  of  the  facial  (§  349).  Tlio  nerve  also  receives  fibres  from  the  v.agal  centres.  The 
fibres  collect  into  two  trunks,  which  afterwards  unite  and  leave  the  medulla  oblongata  in  front 
of  the  vagu.s.  In  the  fossiila  petrosa  it  has  on  it  the  petrous  ganglion,  from  whieh,  occasiou- 
nlly,  a S])eeial  part  on  the  jiostcrior  twig  is  separated  within  the  skull,  as  the  ganglion  of  I'lhron- 
ritter.  Communicating  branches  are  .sent  from  the  jictrous  ganglion  to  the  trigeminus,  facial 
(e  and  7t)  vagus  and  carotid  plexus.  From  this  ganglion  also  the  tympanic  nerve  (A.)  ascends 
vertically  in  the  tympanic  cavity,  where  it  unites  with  the  tympanic  plexus.  'J'liis  branch 
(§  349,  4)  gives  sensory  fibres  to  the  tympanic  cavity  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ; while,  in  the 
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it  also  canies  secretory  fibres  for  tlie  parotid  into  tlie  small  siiiicrficial  petrosal  nerve 
{Hculcnliain — § 145). 

Functions. — 1.  It  i.s  the  nei’ve  of  taste  for  the  posterior  tliircl  of  the  tongue, 
the  lateral  part  of  the  soft  palate,  and  the  glosso-palatine  arch  (compare  § 422). 

The  nerve  of  taste  for  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  tongue  is  referred  to  under  the  lingual 
(§  347,  III,  4)  and  chorda  tyinpani  nerves  (§  349,  4).  The  glossal  branohes  are  provided  with 
ganglia,  especially  wlierc  the  nerve  divides  at  the  base  of  the  circiunvallate  papillaj  {licmalc, 
Kollikcr,  Stirling).  The  nerve  ends  in  the  circuinvallate  papilhe  (fig.  429,  U),  and  the  end- 
organs  are  represented  by  the  taste  bulbs  (§  423). 

2.  It  is  the  sensory  nerve  for  the  posterior  third  of  the  tongue,  the  anterior  sur- 
face of  the  epiglottis,  the  tonsils,  the  anterior  palatine  arch,  the  soft  palate,  and  a part 
of  the  pharynx.  From  this  nerve  there  may  he  discharged  reflexly  movements  of 
the  palate  and  pharynx,  which  may  pass  into  those  of  vomiting  (§  158).  These 
fibres,  like  the  gustatory  fibres,  can  excite  a reflex  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145). 

3.  It  is  motor  for  the  stylo-pharjuigeus  and  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx 
{Yolhnann)-,  and,  according  to  other  observers,  to  the  (?)  glosso-palatinus  (Hein) 
and  the  (?  ?)  levator  veli  palatini  and  azj'gos  uvulse  (compare  Spheno-palatine 
yanglion,  § 347,  II.).  It  is  doubtful  Avhether  the  glosso  pharyngeal  nerve  is  really 
a motor  nerve  at  its  origin — although  IMeynert  and  others  have  described  a motor 
nucleus — or  whether  the  motor  fibres  reach  the  nerve  at  the  petrous  ganglion, 
through  the  communicating  branch  from  the  facial. 

[4.  It  is  the  inhibitory  nerve  for  the  act  of  deglutition  (p.  271).] 

5.  A twig  accompanies  the  lingual  artery  ; this  nerve,  perhaps,  is  vaso- dilator  for  the  lingual 
blood-vessels. 

Pathological. — There  are  no  satisfactoiy  observations  on  man  of  uncomplicated  affections  of 
the  glosso-phaiyugeal  nerve. 

352.  X.  NERVUS  VAGUS. — Anatomical. — The  nucleus  from  which  the  vagus  arises 
along  with  the  9th  and  11th  nerve  is  in  (1)  the  ala  cinerea  in  the  lower  half  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius  (fig.  516,  10)  [and  it  is  very  probably  the  representative  of  the  cells  of  the  vesicular 
column  of  Clarke  (§  366)].  (2)  Other  fibres  come  from  the  “longitudinal  bundle”  or 

“ respiratory  bundle  ” lying  outside  the  nucleus,  and  reaching  down  into  the  cervical  enlarge- 
ment. (3)  A motor  nucieus — the  nucleus  anibiguus — a prolongation  of  some  of  the  cells  of  the 
anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord,  gives  some  motor  fibres  (fig.  520).  It  leaves  the  medulla 
oblongata  by  10  to  15  threads  behind  the  9th  nerve,  between  the  divisions  of  the  lateral  column, 
and  has  a ganglion  (jugular)  upon  it  in  the  jugular  foramen  (fig.  517,  YIII).  Its  branches 
contain  fibres  which  subserve  different  functions  [see  also  p.  750]. 

1.  The  sensory  meningeal  branch  from  the  jugular  ganglion  accompanies  the 
vaso-motor  fibres  of  the  sympathetic  on  the  middle  meningeal  artery,  and  sends 
fibres  to  the  occipital  and  transverse  sinus. 

"When  it  is  irritated,  as  in  congestion  of  the  head  and  inflammation  of  the  dura  mater,  it  gives 
rise  to  vomiting. 

2.  The  auricular  branch  (fig.  523,  an.)  from  the  jugular  ganglion  receives  a 
communicating  branch  from  the  jietrous  ganglion  of  the  9th  nerve,  traverses  the 
canaliculus  mastoideus,  crossing  the  course  of  the  facial,  Avith  Avhich  it  exchanges 
fibres  Avhose  function  is  unknoAvn.  On  its  course,  it  gives  sensory  Irranches  to 
the  posterior  part  of  the  auditory  meatus,  and  the  adjoining  part  of  the  outer  ear. 
A branch  runs  along  Avith  posterior  auricidar  branch  of  the  facial,  and  confers 
sensibility  on  the  muscles. 

When  this  nerve  is  irritated,  either  through  inflammation  or  by  the  presence  of  foreign 
bodies  in  the  outer  ear  passage,  it  may  give  rise  to  vomiting.  Stimulation  of  the  deep  part  of 
the  external  auditory  meatus  in  the  region  supplied  by  the  auricular  branch  causes  coughing 
reflexly  [c.g.,  from  the  presence  of  a pea  in  the  ear].  Similarly,  contraction  of  the  blood-vessels 
of  the  car  may  be  caused  reflexly  (Snellen,  Lovhi). 

The  nerve  is  the  remainder  of  a considerable  branch  of  the  vagus  Avhich  exists  in  fishes  and 
the  larva;  of  frogs,  and  runs  under  the  skin  along  the  side  of  the  body. 
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3.  Tho  connecting  brandies  of  the  vagus  are : — (1)  A branch  Avhich  directly 
connects  the  petrous  ganglion  of  the  9th  with  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  10th ; 
its  function  is  unknown.  (2)  Directly  above  the  plexus  gangliiformis  vagi,  the 
vacuus  is  joined  by  the  whole  inner  half  of  the  spinal  accessory.  This  nerve  conveys 
to 'the  vao-us  the  motor  fibres  for  the  larynx,  and  the  cervical  of  the  cesophayus 
(which  a(Tcording  to  Steiner  lie  in  the  inner  part  of  the  nerve-trunk),  as  well  as  the 
inliibitory  fibres  for  the  heart  {CL  Bernard),  (3)  The  plexus  gangliiformis  fibres, 
Avliose  function  is  unkno^vn,  join  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  from  tho  hypoglossal, 
superior  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sj’inpathetic,  and  the  cervical  plexus.  ^ ^ 

4.  Phaiyngeal  Plexus. — The  vagus  sends  one  or  two  branches  (fig.  523,  2)  from 
the  upper  part  of  the  plexus  gangliiformis  to  the  pharynrjeal  plexus,  where  at  the 
level  of  the  middle  constrictor  of  the  pharynx,  it  is  joined  by  the  pharyngeal  branches 
of  the  9th  nerve  and  those  of  the  upper  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion,  near  the 
ascending  pharyngeal  artery,  to  form  the  pharyngeal  plexus.  The  vagal  fibres  m 
this  plexus  supply  the  three  constrictors  of  the  pharynx  with  motor  fibies,  while  the 
tensor  palati  (Otic  ganglion,  § 347,  III.)  and  levator  of  the  soft  palate  (compare 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  § 347,  II.)  also  receive  motor  (1  sensory)  fibres.  Sensory 
fibres  of  the  vagus  from  the  pharyngeal  plexus  supply  the  pharynx  from  the  part 
beneath  the  soft  palate  doAvnwards.  These  fibres  excite  the  pharyngeal  constrictors 
reflexly,  during  the  act  of  swallowing  (§  156).  If  stimulated  very  strongly,  they 
may  cause  vomiting.  (The  sympathetic  fibres  of  the  oesophageal  plexus  give  vaso- 
motor nerves  to  the  oesojihageal  vessels  j for  the  cesophageal  branches  of  the  9th 
nerve  see  tibo^’^e*^ 

5.  The  vagus  sujiplies  two  branches  tO  the  larynx,  the  superior  and  mferior 
laryngeal. 

(a)  The  superior  laryngeal  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  superior  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  (fig.  523,  3).  It  divides  into  two  branches,  external 
and  internal (1)  The  external  branch  receives  vaso-motor  fibres  from  the  same 
source  (they  accompany  the  superior  thyroid  artery),  and  supply  the  crico-thyroid 
muscle  with  motor  fibres,  and  sensory  fibres  to  the  loAver  lateral  portion  of  the 
laryngeal  mucorrs  membrane.  (2)  The  internal  branch  gives  off  sensory  branches 
only  to  the  glosso-epiglottidean  fold,  and  the  adjoining  lateral  region  of  the  root  of 
the  tongue,  the  aryepiglottidean  fold,  and  to  the  whole  anterior  part  of  tire  laryrrx, 
except  the  part  srrpplied  by  the  external  brarrch  (Longet).  Stirnulatiorr  of  any  of 
these  setrsory  fibres  causes  coughing  reflexly.  Coughing  is  produced  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  boundaries  of  the  glottis  respiratoria,  but  rrot  of  the  vocal  cords,  and 
by  stimrrlation  of  the  serrsory  branches  of  the  vagrrs  to  the  tracheal  mrreous  rrrerrr- 
braire,  especially  at  the  bifurcation,  arrd  also  froirr  the  bronchial  rrrrrcous  rrrerrrbrarre 
(Kohts).  Corrghing  is  also  caused  by  stiirrulatioir  of  the  arrricular  brarrch  of  the 
vagu.s,  especially  in  the  deep  part  of  the  external  auditory  rrreatus,  of  the  pulmoirary 
ti.ssue,  especially  wheir  altered  pathologically  ; in  pathological  coirditiorrs  (inflanrma- 
tioir)  of  the  pleura  (?  certaiir  charrges  in  the  stonrach  [stoirrach-corrgh]),  of  tho  liver 
and  spleen  (fig.  165).  The  coughing  centre  is  said  to  lie  on  each  side  of  the 
raphe,  in  tho  rreighbourhood  of  tho  ala  ciirerea  (^Kuhts).  Cases  of  ruoleirt  coughing 
may,  owing  to  stirnulatiorr  of  the  pharynx,  be  accornparried  by  vomiting  as  arr  asso- 
ciated movement  (§  120). 

In  many  individuals,  coughing  can  be  excited  by  stimulation  of  distant  sensory  nerves  (§  120, 1 ), 
e.(j.,  from  the  outer  ear  (auricular  nerve),  nasal  mucous  membrane,  liver,  s]decn,  stomacb, 
intestine,  uterus,  mammre,  ovaries,  and  even  from  certain  cutaneous  areas  (Ebstein).  It  is  un- 
certain if  these  conditions  act  directly  upon  the  coughing  centre,  or  first  of  all  affect  the  vascu- 
larisation  and  secretion  of  tho  respiratory  organs,  which  in  their  turn  affect  the  coughing  centre. 

Tho  cough  (dog,  cat)  caused  by  stimulation  of  the  trachea  and  bronchi  occurs  at  once,  and 
lasts  as  long  as  the  stimulus  lasts  ; in  stimulation  of  the  larynx,  the  first  effect  is  inliibition 
of  the  respiration  accompanied  by  movements  of  deglutition,  while  the  cough  occurs  after  tho 
cessation  of  the  stimulation  (Kandaratky). 


IHg.  523. 

Scheme  of  the  disirihulion  of  the  vagus  and  aecessorius.— 10,  Exit  ofleft  vagus  from  the  skull ; 
lOj,  right  vagus;  9,  glosso-i)haryiigeal  ; 7,  facial ; 1,  deep  post-auriculnr  from  the  Aicial ; 
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The  superior  laryngeal  contains  an'erent  fibres  wliieh,  Avhen  stimulated,  cause 
arrest  of  the  respiratiorr  and  closure  of  the  riina  glottidis  {Rosenthal)—^ 
Requrahr^  centre,  § 308),  and  fibres  Avhich  discharge  movements  of  deglutition, 
(p.  270).  Lastly,  fibres  Avhich  are  eil'crent  and  serve  to  excite  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  and  are  in  fact  “pressor  fibres” — (see  Vaso-motor  centre,  § 371,  II.). 

{h)  The  irrferior  laryrrgeal  or  recurrent  rrerve  bends  on  the  left  side  around  the 
arch  of  the  aorta,  and  on  the  right  around  the  subclavian  artery,  and  ascends  in 
the  groove  between  the  trachea  and  oesophagus,  giving  motor  fibres  to  these  organs, 
and  the  loAver  constrictors  of  the  pharynx,  and  passes  to  the  larynx,  to  supply 
motor  fibres  to  all  its  muscles,  except  the  cricothyroid.  It  also  has  an  inhibitory 
action  upon  the  respiratory  centre  (see  § 368). 

A connecting  branch  runs  from  the  superior  laryngeal  to  the  inferior  (the  anastomosis  of 
Galen),  which  occasionally  gives  off  sensory  branches  to  the  upper  half  of  the  trachea  (sometimes 
to  the.  larynx  X)  ; perhaps  also  to  the  oesophagus  (Lonc/ct),  and  sensory  fibres  (?)  for  the  muscles 
of  the  larynx  supplied  by  the  recurrent  laryngeal.  According  to  Francois  Franck,  sensory  fibres 
jiass  by  this  anastomosis  from  the  recurrent  into  the  superioi'  laryngeal.  According  to  Waller 
and  Burckhard,  the  motor  fibres  of  both  laryngeal  nerves  are  all  derived  from  the  accessorius  ; 
while  Chauveau  maintains  that  the  cricothyroid  is  an  exception. 

Stimulation  of  the  superior  laryngeal  is  painful,  and  causes  contraction  of 
the  cricothyroid  muscle  (Avhile  the  other  laryngeal  muscles  contract  rejiexly). 
Section  of  both  nerves,  owing  to  paralysis  of  the  cricothyroids,  causes  .slight 
slowing  of  the  respirations  [SMareh).  In  dogs,  the  voice  becomes  deeper  and 
hoarser,  ornng  to  diminished  tension  of  the  vocal  cords  {Longet).  The  larynx 
becomes  insensible,  so  that  saliva  and  particles  of  food  pass  into  the  trachea  and 
lungs,  without  causing  reflex  contraction  of  the  glottis  or  coughing.  This  excites 
“traumatic  pneumonia,”  Avhich  results  in  death.  Unilateral  section  is  folloAved 
by  imilateral  atrojDhy  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  (p.  637). 

Stimulation  of  the  recurrent  nerves  causes  spasm  of  the  glottis.  Section 
of  these  neiwes  paralyses  the  laryngeal  muscles  supplied  by  them,  the  voice  becomes 
husky  and  hoarse  (in  the  pig — Galen,  Riolan,  1618)  in  man,  dog,  and  cat;  Avhilo 
rabbits  retain  their  shrill  cry.  The  glottis  is  small,  with  every  inspiration,  the 
vocal  cords  approximate  considerably  at  their  anterior  parts,  while,  during  expira- 
tion, they  are  relaxed  and  are  separated  from  each  other.  Hence,  the  inspiration, 
especially  in  young  individuals  Avhose  glottis  respiratoria  is  narroAV,  is  difficult  and 
noisy  (Legallois) ; Avhile  the  expiration  takes  place  easily.  After  a feAV  days,  the 
animal  (carnivore)  becomes  more  cpiiet,  it  respires  Avith  less  effort,  and  the  passive 
vibratory  movements  of  the  vocal  cords  become  less.  Even  after  a considerable 
interval,  if  the  animal  be  excited,  it  is  attacked  Avith  severe  dyspnoea,  Avhich  dis- 
appears only  Avhen  the  animal  has  become  quiet  again.  OAving  to  paralysis  of  the 
laryngeal  muscles,  foreign  bodies  are  apt  to  enter  the  trachea,  Avhile  the  paralysis 
renders  difficult  the  first  part  of  the  process  of  SAvalloAving  in  the  oesophageal 
region.  Broncho-pneumonia  may  be  produced.  [Effect  of  ether,  see  p.  663.] 

2,  pharyngeal  branche.s  of  A'agus  ; 6,  pharyngeal  branch  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  ; 3, 
superior  laryngeal,  Avith  its  anastomoses,  /,  with  the  sympathetic  and  its  division,  4,  into 
its  internal,  V,  and  external  branches,  c;  5,  inferior  or  recurrent  laryngeal;  an.,  auricular 
branch  of  vagus.  Cardiac  nerves  : — g,  caidiac  branches  from  the  vagus  and  superior  laryn- 
geal ; r,  h,  the  three  cardiac  branches  from  the  upper,  r/,  middle,  ,r,  and  lower,  y,  cervical 
ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  ; Ic,  ring  of  Vieussens  ; I,  cardiac  branch  from  the  recurrent 
laryngeal  ; L,  lung  Avith  the  anterior  and  po.sterior  ])ulmonary  plexuses  ; r,  cesophageal 
])lexus  ; 00,  gastric  hranche.s,  and  near  them  the  hepatic  blanches,  n ; m,  coeliac  plexus  ; 
k,  siilanchnic  entering  former;  11,  accessory  nerve  sending  its  inner  branch  into  the 
gangliform  jdexus  of  the  vagus — its  outer  branch,  ac,  supplies  the  sternomastoid,  St  and 
ac„  and  the  trapezius,  Ce ; 0,  external  auditory  meatus  ; Oh,  hyoiil  bone  ; K,  thyroid 
cartilage;  T,  trachea;  Jf,  heart;  P,  pulmonary  artery  ; A A,  aorta;  c,  right  carotid; 
c,,  left  carotid  ; sand.'),,  right  and  left  subclavian  artery  ; Z Z,  diaiihrngm  ; N,  kidney  ; Nn, 
suprarenal  capsule;  i)/,  stomach  ; m,  sjilcen  ; L L,  lung  and  liver.  II.  Scheme  of  the 
course  of  the  dc2)ressor  and  accclerans  in  the  eat. 
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6.  The  depressor  nerve,  Avliicli  in  the  rahhit  arises  by  one  branch  from  tlie 
superior  laryngeal,  and  usnally  also  by  a second  root  from  the  trunk  of  tlie  vagus 
itself  [runs  doAvn  the  neck  in  close  relation  Avith  the  A^agus,  sympathetic,  and 
carotid  artery,  enters  the  thorax],  and  joins  the  cardiac  plexus  (fig.  524,  ,sc).  It  is 
an  afferent  nerve,  and  Avhen  its  central  end  is  stimulated  [proAuded  both  A^agi  be 
divided],  it  diminishes  the  energy  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  and  thus  causes  a fall 
of  the  blood-pressure  (hence  the  name  given  to  it  by  Cyon  and  LudAAug,  § 371,  II.). 

At  the  same  time,  [if  the  vagus  on  the  opposite  side  be 
intact],  its  stimulation  affects  the  cardio-inhihitorij  centre, 
and  thus  reflexly  diminishes  the  number  of  heart-beats. 
[Its  stimulation  also  gives  rise  to  pain,  so  that  it  is  the 
sensory  nei’A^e  of  the  heart.  If  in  a rabbit  the  A'agi  be 
divided  in  the  middle  of  the  neck,  and  the  central  end  of 
the  depressor  nerve,  Avhich  is  the  smallest  of  the  three 
nerves  near  the  carotid,  bo  stimulated,  after  a short  time 
there  is  no  alteration  of  the  heart-beats,  but  there  is  steady 
fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (fig.  119),  Avhich  is  due  to  a reflex 
inhibition  of  the  A^aso-motor  centre,  resulting  in  a dilatation 
of  the  blood-A’essels  of  the  abdomen.  Of  course,  if  the  vagi 
be  intact,  there  is  a reflex  inhibitory  effect  on  the  heart. 
It  is  doirbtful  if  the  depressor  comes  into  action  A^dlen  the 
heart  is  over-distended.  If  it  did,  of  course  the  blood-pre.s- 
sure  Avould  be  reduced  by  the  reflex  dilatation  of  the 
abdominal  blood-A'essels.] 

The  depressor  nerve  is  present  in  the  cat  {§  370),  hedgehog  {Aubert,. 
Rover),  rat  and  mouse  ; in  the  horse  and  in  man,  fibres  analogous  to 
the  depressor  re-enter  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  {Bernhardt,  Kreid- 
mann).  Depressor  fibres  are  also  found  in  the  rabbit  in  the  trunk 
of  the  vagus  {Drcschfcldt,  Sidling). 

7.  The  cardiac  branches  (fig.  523,  g,  I),  as  Avell  as  the- 
cardiac  plexus,  haA'e  been  described  in  § 57.  These  nerves 
contain  the  inhibitory  fibres  for  the  heart  (fig.  524,  ic — 
cardio-inliibitory — A'(ftca?Y?Tre6c?-,  ISiovember,  1845;  Budge, 
Scheme  of  the  cardiac  independently  in  hlay  1846),  also  sensoiy  fibres  for  the 

nerves  in  the  rabbit,  heart  [in  the  frog  {Budge),  and  partly  in  mammals  {Goltz)\ 

n Tvr  sonio  aniiiials  the  heart  recedes  some  of  the 

accelerating  fibres  through  the  trunk  of  the  vagus.  Feeble 

stimulation  of  the  A'agus  occasionally  causes  acceleration  of 
the  beats  of  the  heart  {Schiff).  [This  occurs  Avhen  the 
vagus  contains  accelerator  fibres.]  In  an  animal  poisoned 
Avith  nicotin,  or  atropin,  Avhich  paralyses  the  inhibitory 
fibres  of  the  vagus,  stimulation  of  the  A'agus  is  folloAved  l:)y 
acceleration  of  the  heart-beats  {Schiff,  Schmiedeherg)  [oAving  to  the  unopposed 
action  of  any  accelerated  fibres  that  may  be  present  in  the  nen'e,  e.g.,  of  the  frog]. 

8.  The  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  join  the  anterior  and  posterior 
pulmonary  plexuses.  The  anterior  pulmonary  plexus  giA'es  sensory  and  motor 
fibres  to  the  trachea,  and  runs  on  the  anterior  surface  of  the  branches  of  the  bronchi 
into  the  lungs  {L).  The  posterior  plexus  is  formed  by  three  to  five  large  branches, 
from  the  Amgus,  near  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea,  together  Avith  branches  from 
the  loAvest  cervical  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  fibres  from  the  cardiac  plexus. 
[It  also  receives  fibres  from  tlie  second,  third,  and  fourth  thoracic  ganglia  of  the 
sympathetic;  and  through  the  latter  channels  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  reach 
tiie  blood-vessels  of  the  lung  (§371).]  The  plexuses  of  opposite  sides  exchange 
fibre.s,  and  branches  are  given  off  Avlnch  accompany  the  bronchi  in  the  ’ 


P,  pons  ; M,  medulla 
oblongata  ; Vag, 
vagus  ; SL,  superior, 
IL,  inferior  laryngeal ; 
sc,  superior  cardiac  or 
deiiressor ; ic,  inferior 
cardiac  or  cardio-iii- 
hibitory ; H,  heart. 
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Ganglia  occur  in  tlic  course  of  the  pulmonary  hranclies  in  the  frog  {Arnold,  TI . 
SHrling)  [nen’t — W.  Stirlinc/  ; ami  in  mammals  {Remak,  Egoroiv,  W.  Stirling)],  in 
the  larynx  [Cod-,  II'.  Stirling],  in  the  trachea  and  bronchi  [W.  Stirling,  Kan- 
darazhi],  Ilranches  proceed  from  the  ])ulmonary  plexus  to  the  pericardium  and 
tlie  superior  vena  cava  {Lusdik-a,  Zudcerl:andt), 

Tlie  functions  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus  are — (1)  they  supjdy 
motor  branches  to  the  smooth  muscles  of  the  "whole  bronchial  system  (§  106) 
(2)  they  supply  a small  jiart  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  the  pidmonary  vessels 
(?)  {Sddf),  but  by  far  the  largest  number  of  these  nerves  (?  all)  is  supplied  from 
the  connection  with  the  sympathetic  (in  animals  from  the  upper  dorsal  ganglion)— 
{Rost  and  Bradford,  § 371,  A.  Fid-,  Badoud,  Liditheim) ; (3)  they  supply  sensory 
(cough-exciting)  fibres  to  the  "whole  Tn’onchial  system,  and  to  the  lungs  -,  (4)  they 
give  afferent  filircs,  which,  "when  stimulated,  diminish  the  activity  of  the  vaso- 
motor centre,  and  thus  cause  a fall  of  the  blood-pressure  during  forced  expiration  ; 
(5)  similar  fibres  Avhich  act  upon  the  inhibitory  centre  of  the  heart,  and  so 
influence  it  as  to  accelerate  the  pulse-beats  (§  369,  II.).  Simultaneous  stimulation 
of  4 and  .6  alters  the  pulse  rhythm  {Sommerhrodt) ; (6)  they  also  contain  afferent 
fibres  from  the  pulmonary  Yiarenchyma  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  Avhich  stimulate 
the  respiratory  centre.  [These  fibres  are  continually  in  action],  and  coirsequently 
section  of  both  A'agi  is  followed  bj^  diminution  of  the  number  of  respirations  j 
the  res]")irations  become  at  the  same  time  deejjer,  Avhile  the  same  volume  of  air  is 
changed  ( Valentin).  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  again  accelerates 
the  resi)irations  {Traube,  J.  Rosenthal).  Thus,  laboured  and  difficult  respiration 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  influences  conveyed  by  these  fibres  Avhich  excite 
the  resjAiratory  centre  reflexly  are  cut  off ; so  it  is  evident  that  centripetal  or  afferent 
impulses  proceeding"  uprvards  in  the  A'agus  are  intimately  concerned  in  maintaining" 
normal  reflex  respiration ; after  these  neiu’es  are  divided,  conditions  exciting  the 
respiratory  movemeirts  must  originate  directly,  esjrecially  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
itself  (§  368). 

Pneumonia  after  Section  of  both.  Vagi. — The  inflammation  Avhicli  follows  section  of  both 
vagi  has  attracted  the  attention  of  many  observers  since  the  time  of  Valsalva,  Morgagni  (1740), 
and  Legallois  (1812).  In  attempting  to  explain  this  phenomenon,  we  must  bear  in  mind  the 
following  considerations  ; — (a)  Section  of  both  vagi  is  followed  by  loss  of  motor  power  iu  the 
muscles  of  the  larynx,  as  well  as  the  scnsihiKly  of  the  larynx,  trachea,  bronchi,  and  the  lungs, 
provided  the  section  be  made  above  the  origin  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerves.  Hence,  the 
glottis  is  not  closed  during  swallowing,  nor  is  it  closed  reflexly  when  foreign  bodies  (saliva, 
particles  of  food,  irrespirable  gases)  enter  the  respiratory  passages.  Even  the  reflex  act  of  cougli- 
iny,  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  would  get  rid  of  the  offending  bodies,  is  abolished. 
Thus,  foreign  bodies  may  readily  enter  the  bmgs,  and  this  is  favoured  by  the  fact  that,  owing  to 
the  .simultaneous  paralysis  of  the  cesophagus,  the  food  remains  in  the  latter  for  a time,  and 
may  therefore  easily  enter  the  larynx.  That  this  constitutes  one  important  factor  was  proved 
by  Traube,  who  found  that  the  pneumonia  was  prevented  when  he  caused  the  animals  to  respire 
by  means  of  a tube  inserted  into  the  trachea  through  an  aperture  in  the  neck.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, only  the  motor  recurrent  nerves  were  divided  and  the  cesophagus  ligatured,  so  that  iu 
the  process  of  attempting  to  swallow,  food  must  necessarily  enter  the  respiratory  passages, 
“traumatic  pneumonia”  was  the  invariable  result  {Traube,  0.  Frey),  (b)  A second  factor 
depends  on  the  circumstance  that,  owing  to  the  laboured  and  dilficult  respiration,  the  lungs 
become  surclmrgcd  v;ith  blood,  because  during  the  long  time  that  the  thorax  is  distended,  the 
pressure  of  the  air  within  the  lungs  is  abnormally  low.  This  condition  of  congestion,  or  abnormal 
lining  of  the  pulmonary  vessels  with  blood,  is  followed  by  serous  exudation  (pulmonary  cedema) 
and  even  by  exudation  of  blood  and  the  formation  of  pus  in  the  air-vesicles  {Frey).  This  same 
circumstance  favours  the  entrance  of  fluids  through  the  glottis  (§  352,  b).  The  introduction 
of  a trachea  cannula  will  prevent  the  entrance  of  fluids  and  the  occurrence  of  inflammation.  It 
is  probable  that  a ])artial  paralysis  of  the  pulmonary  vaso-motor  nerves  may  be  concerned  in  the 
inflammation,  as  this  conduces  to  an  engorgement  of  the  ]Hilmonary  capillaries,  (c)  Lastly, 
it  is  of  con3C(iuenco  to  determine  whether  trophic  fibres  are  present  in  the  vagus,  which  may 
influence  the  normal  condition  of  the  pulmonary  tissues.  According  to  Michaelson,  tho 
pneumonia  which  takes  jilacc  immediately  after  section  of  tho  vagi  occurs  especially  in  the  lower 
and  middle  lobes;  the  pneumonia  which  follows  section  of  the  recurrents  occurs  more  slowly. 
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and  causes  catan-lial  inflammation,  especially  in  the  upper  lobes.  Rabbits,  as  a rule,  die  within 
twenty-lour  hours,  with  all  the  sym])toms  ot  pneumonia ; when  the  above-mentioned  precautions 
are  taken,  they  may  live  for  several  days.  Dogs  may  live  for  a long  time.  If  the  9th,  10th,  and 
12th  iierves  be  torn  out  on  one  side  in  a rabbit,  death  takes  place  from  jineumonia  (Crriinhage7i). 
In  birds,  bilateral  section  of  the  vagi  is  not  followed  by  pneumonia  (Blainvillc,  Billroth), 
because  the  upper  hiryn.’c  remains  capable  of  closing  firmly — death  takes  place  in  eight  to  ten  days 
with  the  symptoms  ot  inanition  (Einbrodt,  Zander,  v.  Anrep),  while  the  heart  undergoes  fatty 
degeneration  [Eicliliorst),  and  so  do  the  liver,  stomach,  and  muscles  {v.  Anrepi).  Accoi’ding  to 
Wassiliefl,  the  heart  shows  cloudy  swelling  and  slight  wax-like  degeneration.  Frogs,  which  at 
every  respiration  open  the  glottis,  and  close  it  during  the  pause,  die  of  asphyxia.  Section  of 
the  pulmonary  branches  has  no  injurious  effect  {Bidder).  [Unilateral  section  of  the  vagus  in 
rabbits  is  followed  within  forty-eight  hours  by  the  appearance  of  yellowish-white  spots  on  the 
myocardium,  especially  near  the  interventricular  septum,  on  the  papillary  muscles,  and 
along  the  furrows  for  the  coronary  arteries.  The  muscular  fibres  exhibit  retrogressive  changes, 
whereby  their  strife  disappear  ; they  become  swollen  up  and  filled  with  albuminous  granules. 
After  eight  to  ten  days,  the  interstitial  tissue  of  these  foei  becomes  infiltrated  with  small  round 
granular  cells,  especially  near  the  blood-vessels.  At  a later  stage  the  interstitial  connective- 
tissue  increases  in  amount,  and  the  muscle  atrophies.  No  efl'ect  is  produced  by  section  of 
the  depressor  or  sympathetic,  and  Fantino  concludes  that  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  exert  a 
troi)hic  action  on  the  myocardium.  ] 

9.  The  oesophageal  plexus  (fig.  524,  r)  is  formed  principally  by  branches  from 
the  vagus  above  the  inferior  laryngeal,  from  the  pulmonary  plexus,  and  below  from 
tlie  trunk  itself.  This  plexus  supplies  the  oesophagus  with  motor  power  (§  156), 
the  sensibility  which  is  present  only  in  the  upper  part,  and  it  also  supplies  fibres 
capable  of  exciting  reflex  actions. 

10.  The  gastric  plexus  (oo)  consists  of  {a)  the  anterior  (left)  termination  of  the 
vagus,  Avhich  supplies  fibres  to  the  oesophagus  and  courses  along  the  small  curvature, 
and  sends  a few  fibres  through  the  portal  fissure  into  the  liver ; (6)  the  posterior 
(right)  vagus,  after  giving  off  a few  fibres  to  the  oesophagus,  takes  part  in  the 
formation  of  the  gastric  plexus  to  which  (c)  sympathetic  fibres  are  added  at  the 
pylorus.  ■ Section  of  the  vagi  is  follou'ed  by  hypersemia  of  the  gastric  mucous 
membrane  {Panum,  Piimis),  but  it  does  not  interfere  with  digestion  [Bidder  and 
Schmidt),  even  when  it  is  performed  at  the  cardia  [Kritder,  Schiff). 

After  bilaternl  section  of  the  vagi  below  the  diaphragm,  tlie  animal  loses  flesh,  and  after  three 
months  or  so  there  are  inflammatory  changes  in  the  gastric  mucous  membrane  and  pericellular 
proliferation  in  the  liver  and  kidneys,  and  ultimately  death  takes  plaee. 

11.  About  two-thirds  of  the  right  vagus  on  the  stomach  joins  the  coeliac  plexus 
{m)  and  from  it  branches  accompany  the  arteries  to  the  liver,  spleen,  pancreas, 
duodenum,  kidneys,  and  suprarenal  capsules.  The  vagus  supplies  motor  fibres  to 
the  stomach,  Avhich  belong  to  the  root  of  the  rmgus  itself  and  not  to  the  accessorius 
{Stilling,  Bischqf).  The  gastric  branches  also  contain  afferent  fibres,  which,  Avhen 
stimulated,  cause  reflexly  a secretion  of  saliva  (§  145).  It  is  undetermined  whether 
they  also  cause  Ammiting.  (For  the  effect  of  the  vagus  upon  the  movements  of  the 
intestine  see  § 161).  According  to  some  observers,  stimulation  of  the  A'agus  is 
folloAved  by  moA^ement  of  the  large  as  Avell  as  of  the  small  intestine  {Stilling, 
Kupffer,  C.  Ludwig,  Remak).  Stimulation  of  diiQ perijglieral  end  of  the  Aurgus  causes 
contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in  the  capsnlte  and  trabecnlse  of  the  spleai 
(in  the  rabbit  and  dog,  § 103).  Stimulation  of  the  A’agus  at  the  cardia  causes  in- 
crease in  the  secretion  of  urine  Avith  dilatation  of  the  renal  vessels,  Avhile  the  blood  of 
the  renal  vein  becomes  more  arterial  {Cl.  Bernard).  According  to  Rossliach  and 
Quellliorst,  a fcAV  vaso-motor  fibres  are  .supplied  by  the  A’agus  to  the  abdominal 
organs,  Avhilst  the  greatest  number  conies  from  the  splanchnic. 

12.  Reflex  Effects  discharged  from  the  Vagus. — The  vagus  and  its  branches 
contain  fibres,  some  of  Avhich  have  been  referred  to  already,  Avhich  act  reflexly 
(afferent)  upon  certain  nervous  mechanisms. 

{a)  On  the  vaso-motor  centre  there  act  (a)  pressor  fibres  (especially  in  both 
laryngeal  nerves)  Avhose  stimulation  is  folloAved  liy  a relle.x  contraction  of  the 
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arterial  Rlood-chaniicl^!,  and  thus  cause  a rise  of  tlic  blood-prcssiu'c  ; (^)  depressor 
fibi'es  (in  the  depressor  or  tlie  vagus  itself),  which  have  exactly  an  opposite  effect. 
(This  sulijoct  is  specially  referred  to  under  the  head  of  the  Vaso-motor  nerve- 
centre,  § 371). 

(i)  On  the  respii’atory  ceirtxe  there  act  (a)  fibres  (pulmonary  branches)  whose 
stimulation  is  followed  by  acceleration  of  the  respiration;  and  (/S)  inliibitory  fibres 
(in  both  laryngeals),  whoso  stimulation  is  followed  by  slowing  or  arrest  of  the  res- 
piration. (See  liespiratory  centre,  § 368.) 

(c)  On  the  cardio-inlubitory  system. — [When  the  central  end  of  one  vagus  is 
stimulated,  provided  the  other  vagus  is  intact,  the  heart  may  be  arrested  reflexly  in 
the  diastolic  phase.]  ]\Iayer  and  Pribram  observed  that  sudden  distention  of  the 
stomach  caused  slowing  and  even  arrest  of  the  heart,  while,  at  the  same  time,  there 
was  contraction  of  the  arteries  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  increase  of  the  blood- 
pressure. 

(rf)  On  the  vomiting  centre. — This  centre  may  be  alFected  by  stimulation  of  the  centred  end 
of  the  vagus,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  by  stimulation  of  many  afferent  fibres  in  the  vagus 
(§  158). 

(c)  On  the  pancreatic  secretion. — Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  is  followed  by 
arrest  of  this  secretion  (§  171). 

(/)  According  to  Cl.  Bernard,  there  are  fibres  present  in  the  pulmonary  nerves,  which,  when 
they  are  stimulated,  increase  reflexly  the  formation  of  sugar  in  the  liver,  perhaps  through  the 
hepatic  branches  of  the  vagus. 

Unequal  Excitability  of  the  branches  of  the  vagus. — The  various  branches  of  the  vagus  are 
not  all  endowed  with  the  same  degree  of  excitcdiility.  If  the  yervplicral  end  of  the  vagus  bo 
stimulated  first  of  all  with  a weak  stimulus,  the  laryngeal  muscles  are  first  affected,  and  after- 
wards the  heart  is  slowed  {Rutherford).  If  the  centred  end  be  stimulated  with  feeble  stimuli, 
the  “ e.xcito-respiratory  ” fibres  are  exhausted  before  the  “ inhibito-respiratoiy  ” {Burkarl). 
According  to  Steiner,  the  various  fibres  are  so  arranged  in  the  vagus  that  the  afferent  fibres  lie 
in  the  outer,  and  the  efferent  in  the  inner,  half  of  the  trunk,  in  the  cervical  region. 

Pathological. — Stimulation  or  paralysis  in  the  area  of  the  vagus  must  necessarily  present  a 
very  different  picture  according  as  the  affection  is  referred  to  the  whole  trunk  or  only  to  some 
of  its  branches,  or  whether  the  affection  is  unilateral  or  bilateral.  Paralysis  of  the  pharynx 
and  oesophagus,  which  is  usually  of  central  or  intracranial  origin,  interferes  with  or  abolishes 
deglutition,  so  that  when  the  oesophagus  becomes  filled  with  food  there  is  difficulty  of  breathing, 
and  the  food  may  even  pass  into  the  nasal  cavities.  A peculiar  sonorous  girrgling  is  occasionally 
heard  in  the  relaxed  canal  (deglutatio  sonora).  In  incomplete  paralysis,  the  act  of  deglutition 
is  delayed  and  rendered  more  difficult,  while  large  masses  are  swallowed  more  easily  than  small 
ones.  Incrceised  contraction  and  spasmodic  stricture  of  the  oesophagus  are  referred  to  under  the 
phenomena  of  general  nervous  excitability  (§186). 

Spasm  of  the  laryngeal  muscles  causes  spasmodic  closure  of  the  glottis  {Speesmus  cflottidis). 
This  condition  is  most  apt  to  occur  in  children,  and  takes  place  in  paroxysms,  with  symptoms 
of  dyspnoea  and  crowing  inspiration  ; if  the  case  be  very  severe,  there  may  be  muscular  con- 
tractions (of  the  eye,  jaw,  digits,  &c.).  The  symptoms  are  very  probably  due  to  the  reflex 
spa.sms  which  may  be  discharged  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  several  areas  (teeth,  intestine,  skin). 
The  impulse  is  conducted  along  the  sensory  nerves  proceeoling  from  these  areas  to  the  medulla 
oblongata,  where  it  causes  the  discharge  of  the  reflex  mechanism  which  produces  the  above- 
mentioned  results.  There  may  be  spasm  of  the  dilators  of  the  glottis  and  other  laryimeal 
muscles  {Frdnlzcl).  ° 

Stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  larynx,  as  is  well  known,  produces  cougliing.  If 
the  stimulation  be  very  intense  as  in  whooping-cough,  the  fibres  lying  in  the  laryngeal  nerves 
which  inhibit  the  respiratory  centre,  may  also  be  stimulated  ; the  number  of  respirations  is 
diminished,  and  ultimately  the  respiration  ceases,  the  diaphragm  being  relaxed  ; while,  with 
the  most  intense  stimulation,  there  may  be  spasmodic  expiratory  arrest  of  the  respiration'  with 
clo.surc  of  the  glottis,  which  may  last  for  fifteen  seconds.  Paralysis  of  the  laryngeal  nerves 
which  cau-ses  disturbances  ot  speech,  has  been  referred  to  in  § 313.  In  bilateral  piarahjsis  of  the 
recurrent  nerves,  in  consequence  of  tension  upon  them  duo  to  dilatation  of  the  aorta  and  the 
subclavian  artery,  a considerable  amount  of  air  is  breathed  out,  owing  to  the  futile  efforts  which 
the  patient  makes  in  trying  to  speak  ; expectoration  is  more  difficult,  while  violent  cougliing  is 
impossible  {v.  Zicmssen).  Attacks  of  dyspnoea  occur  just  ns  in  animals,  if  tlie  person  makes 
violent  efforts.  Some  observers  {Salter,  Bergson)  have  referred  the  paroxysms  of  nervous 
asthma,  whicdi  last  for  a quarter  of  an  liour  or  more,  and  constitute  asthma  bronchialc,  to 
1 ■ 1 ° plexus,  causing  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  bronchial  muscle  (§ 

106).  1 liysical  investigation  during  the  paro.xysms  reveals  nothing  but  the  existence  of  some 
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ihonclu  (§  11/).  If  tins  condition  is  really  spasmodic  in  its  nature  (?  of  the  vessels),  it  must  be 
usually  of  a rellex  character  ; the  atl'erent  nerves  may  be  those  of  the  lung,  skin,  or  genitals  (in 
hysteria).  Perhaps,  however,  it  is  due  to  a temporary  jiaralysis  of  the  pulmonary  nerves 
(allerent),  which  excite  the  respiratory  eentre  (exeito-respiratory). 

Stimulation  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus  may  cause  attacks  of  temporary  .suspension 
of  the  cardiac  contractions,  which  are  accompanied  by  a feeling  of  great  depression  and  of 
impending  dissolution,  with  occasionally  pain  in  the  region  of  the  heart.  Attacks  of  this  sort 
niaj''  be  produced e.g. , by  stimulation  or  irritation  of  the  abdominal  organs  (as  in  the  expcri- 
nient  of  Goltz  of  tapping  the  intestines,  § 369,  II.).  Heniioch  and  Silbermann  observed  slowing 
ot  the  action  of  the  heart  in  children  suffering  from  gastric  irritation.  Similarly,  the  respiration 
may  be  affected  rellexly  through  the  vagus,  a condition  described  by  Hennoch  as  asthma 
dyspepticimi.  In  cases  of  intermittent  paralysis  of  the  cardiac  branches  of  the  vagus,  we  rarely 
lind  acceleration  of  the  pulse  above  160  (Riegcl),  200  {I'uczek,  L.  Laiiger)]  even  240  jmlse-beats 
per  minute  have  been  recorded  {Kuppert),  and  in  such  cases  the  beats  vary  much  in  rhythm 
and  force,  and  they  are  very  irregular.  These  cases  reituire  to  be  more  minutely  analysed,  as  it 
is  not  clear  how  much  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  vagus  and  how  much  to  the  action  of  the 
accelerating  mechanism  of  the  heart.  Little  is  known  of  affections  of  the  intr a- abdominal 
fibres  of  the  vagus.  It  seems  that  the  sensory  branches  of  the  stomach  do  not  come  from  the 
vagus.  ^ It  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  or  its  centre  be  paralj'sed,  there  are  laboured,  deep,  slow 
respirations,  such  as  follow  the  section  of  both  vagi  {G-idtinann). 

353.  XI.  NERVUS  ACCESSORIUS  WILLISII. —Anatomical. —This  nerve  arises  by  two 
completel}'  separate  roots  ; one  from  the  accessorius  nucleus  of  the  meduRa  oblongata 
(fig.  516,  11),  which  is  connected  with  the  vagus  nucleus  ; while  the  other  root  arises  between 
the  anteiior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  from  the  spinal  cord,  usually  between  the  5th  and  6th 
cervical  vertebrse  (fig.  520).  In  the  spinal  cord  its  fibres  can  be  traced  to  an  elongated  nucleus 
lying  on  the  outer  side  of  the  anterior  cornu,  as  far  downwards  as  the  5th  cervical  vertebra.  Near 
the  jugular  foramen  both  j/ortions  come  together,  but  do  not  exehange  fibres  {Holl)  ; both  roots 
afterwards  separate  from  each  other,  to  form  two  distinct  branches,  the  anterior  (Mi?ie?-),  which 
arises  from  the  medulla  oblongata,  passing  en  masse  into  the  plexus  gangliiformis  vagi.  This 
branch  sup]ilies  the  vagus  with  most  of  its  motor  fibres  (compare  § 352,  3),  and  also  its  cardio- 
inhibitory  fibres  (fig.  523).  [The  upper  cervical  metameres  or  segments  give  origin  not  only  to 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  the  corresponding  nerve-roots,  but  between  these  roots  arise 
the  roots  of  the  spinal  accessory  nerve.  This  nerve  contains  large  medullated  nerve-fibres,  and 
fine  medullated  fibres  such  as  characterise  the  visceral  branches  of  the  thoracic  and  sacral  regions 
(§  356).  The  nerve  passes  by  the  jugular  ganglion  of  the  vagus,  then  divides  into  the  external 
and  internal  branch.  All  the  large  fibres  pass  into  the  external  branch,  which,  along  with 
branches  from  the  cervical  plexus,  supply  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius.  The  internal  branch, 
composed  of  small  fibres,  passes  into  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus.  Gaskell 
therefore  regards  the  internal  branch  “ as  formed  by  the  rami  viscerales  of  the  upper  cervical 
and  vagus  nerves,”  It  has  been  suggested  that  these  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres  arise  from 
the  cells  of  the  posterior  vesicular  column  of  Clarke.  The  motor  fibres  to  the  trapezius  and 
sternomastoid  arise  from  the  cells  of  the  lateral  horn  of  grey  matter.] 

If  tlie  accessorius  Le  pulled  out  by  the  root  iu  animals,  the  cardio-iiihibitory 
fibres  undergo  degeneration.  If  the  trunk  of  the  vagus  bo  stimulated  in  the  neck 
four  to  five  days  after  the  operation,  the  action  of  the  heart  is  no  longer  arrested 
thereby  [otving  to  the  degeneration  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  fibres]  ( Waller,  Schiff, 
Daszlneioicz,  Heklenliain) ; according  to  Heidenham,  the  heart-beats  are  accelerated 
immediately  after  pulling  out  the  nerve. 

The  external  branch  arises  from  the  spinal  roots.  This  nerve  communicates 
Avith  the  sensory  branches  of  the  posterior  root  of  the  1st,  more  rarelj’’  of  the  2nd 
cervical  nerve,  and  these  fibres  supply  sensibility  to  the  muscles ; it  then  turns 
backwards  above  the  transverse  process  of  the  atlas,  and  terminates  as  a motor 
nerve  in  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius  (fig.  523).  The  latter  muscle  usually 
receives  motor  fibres  also  from  the  cervical  plexus  (Hg.  518). 

The  external  branch  communicates  Avitli  several  cervical  nerves.  These  fibres  either  partici- 
pate in  the  innervation  of  the  above-named  muscles,  or  the  accessorius  returns  part  of  the 
sensory  fibres  supplied  by  the  posterior  roots  of  the  two  upper  cervical  nerves. 

Pathological.  — Stimulation  of  the  outer  branch  causes  tonic  or  clonic  spasm  of  the  above- 
named  muscles,  usually  on  one  side.  If  the  branch  to  the  sternomastoid  be  alfected  alone,  the 
head  is  moved  with  each  clonic  spasm.  If  the  alleetion  be  bilateral,  the  spasm  usually  takes 
place  on  opposite  sides  alternately,  Avhile  it  is  rare  to  have  it  on  both  sides  simultaneously.  In 
spasm  of  the  trapezius  the  head  is  drawn  backwards  and  to  the  side.  Tonic  contraction  of  the 
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flo.xovs  of  tlio  liead  causes  the  cliaracteristic  position  of  tlio  head  known  as  caput  ohstipuin 
(snasticuin)  or  wryneck.  In  of  one  of  these  muscles,  the  head  is  drawn  towards  the 

sound  side  (torticollis  paralyticus).  Paralysis  of  the  trapezius  is  usually  only  partial. 

Paralysis  of  the  whole  trunk  of  the  spinal  accessory  (usually  caused  by  central  conditions), 
besides  causing  paralysis  of  the  stenioiuastoid  and  trapezius,  also  paralyses  the  motor  branches 
of  the  vagus  aTready  referred  to  {Erb,  Friinkcl). 


354.  XII.  NERVUS  HYPOGLOSSUS.— Anatomical.— It  arises  from  two  ktrge-celled  nuclei 
within  the  iowest  part  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  and  one  adjoining  small-ccllcd  nucleus  {Roller), 
while  additional  fibres  come  from  the  brain  (§  378),  and  also  perhaps  from  the  olive  (iig.  516,  12, 
520)  It  springs  by  10  to  15  twigs  in  a line  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerve  (fig.  516, 
IX.)'.  In  its  development  part  of  the  hypoglossal  behaves  as  a spinal  nerve  {Froriop). 

Function. — It  i.s  motor  to  all  the  muscles  of  the  tongue,  including  the 
geniohyoid  and  thyrohyoid. 

Connections. — The  trunk  of  the  hypoglossal  is  connected  with — (1)  the  superior  cerviecil 
ganglion  of  the  sxjmpathetie,  which  supplies  it  with  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
tongue.  After  section  of  the  hypoglossal  and  lingual  nerves,  the  corresponding  half  of  the 
touf^uc  becouiGS  red  and  congested  {Sclvifi)*  (2)  There  is  also  a branch  troni  the  plexus  gcinglii- 
formisvagi,  its  small  lingual  branch  to  the  commencement  of  the  hypoglos.sal  arch.  The.se 
fibres  supply  the  hypoglossal  with  sensory  fibres  for  the  nmseles  of_  the  tongue,  for  even  after 
section  of  the  lingual  tire  tongue  still  possesses  dull  sensibility.  It  is  uncertain  whether  fibres 
with  a similar  firnction  are  partly  derived  from  the  cervical  nerves  or  from  the  anastomosis 
which  takes  place  with  the  lingual.  (3)  It  is  united  with  the  uiper  cervical  nerves  by  means 
of  the  loops  known  as  the  ansa  Irypoglossi.  These  connectirrg  fibres  run  in  the  descenderrs  rrorrr 
to  the  sternohyoid,  omohyoid,  arrd  sterrrothyroid.  Cervical  fibres  do  rrot,  as  a rule,  enter  the 
tongue  ; stimulation  of  the  root  of  the  hypoglossal  acts  upon  the  above-named  mirscles  only 
very  rarely  and  to  a very  slight  exterrt  {Vollcmann) . [Beevor  and  Horsley  firrd  that  the  motor 
fibres  which  pass  vid  the  hypoglossal  to  innervate  the  muscles  that  depress  the  hyoid  bone,  are 
derived  from  the  first  and  second  cervical  nerves.]  (Compare  § 297,  3,  and  § 336,  III.). 


Bilateral  section  of  the  nerve  causes  complete  motor  paralysis  of  the  tongue. 
Dogs  can  no  longer  lap,  they  bite  the  flaccid  tongue.  Frogs,  which  seize  their 
prey  with  the  tongue,  must  starve ; when  the  tongue  hangs  from  the  mouth,  it 
must  prevent  the  closure  of  the  mouth,  so  that  these  animals  must  die  from 
asphyxia,  as  air  is  pumped  into  the  lungs  only  when  the  mouth  is  closed. 

Pathological.— Paralysis  of  the  hypoglossal  (glossoplegia),  which  is  usually  central  in  its 
origin,  causes  disturbance  of  speech  (§  319).  [In  unilateral  palsy,  the  tongue  lies  in  the  mouth 
in  its  normal  position,  but  the  base  is  more  prominent  on  the  paralysed  side.  When  the 
tongue  is  protruded,  it  passes  to  the  sound  side  by  the  genio-hyoglossus  (§  155).]  Paralysis  of 
the  tongue  also  interferes  with  mastication,  the  formation  of  the  bolus  in  the  mouth,  and  degluti- 
tion in  the  mouth.  Owing  to  the  imperfect  movements  of  the  tongue,  taste  is  imperfect,  and 
the  singing  of  high  notes  and  the  falsetto  voice,  which  retxuire  certain  positions  of  the  tongue, 
appear  to  be  impossible  {Bennati). 

Spasm  of  the  tongue,  which  causes  aphthongia  (§  318),  is  usually  reflex  in  its  origin,  and  is 
extremely  rare.  Idiopathic  cases  of  spasm  of  the  tongue  have  been  described  ; the  seat  of  the 
irritation  lay  either  in  the  cortex  cerebri  or  in  the  oblongata  {Berger,  E.  RemaJc).  For  Pseudo- 
motor Action,  § 349. 


355.  THE  SPINAL  NERVES. — Anatomical. — Tlie  tliirty-one  pairs  of  spinal 
nerves  arise  by  means  of  a [superior,  gangliated]  posterior  root  (consisting  of  a 
few  large  rounded  bundles),  from  the  sulcus  between  the  posterior  and  lateral 
columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  by  means  of  an  [inferior,  non-gangliated]  anterior 
root  (consisting  of  numerous  fine  flat  strands),  from  the  furrow  between  the 
anterior  and  lateral  columns  (fig.  526).  Tlie  posterior  roots,  with  the  exception  of 
the  1st  cervical  nerve,  are  the  larger.  Occasionally  the  roots  on  opposite  sides  arc 
not  symmetrical ; one  or  otlier  root,  or  even  a Avhole  nerve,  may  be  absent  from 
the  dorsal  region  {Adamkuwicz).  On  the  posterior  root  is  tlie  spindle-shaped 
spinal  ganglion  (§  321,  11.,  3),  -whicli  is  occasionally  double  on  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  nerves.  Beyond  the  yanglion,  the  two  roots  unite  to  form  within  the  spinal 
canal  the  mixed  trunk  of  a spmal  nerve.  The  branches  of  the  ncrve-trunlc 
invariably  contain  fibres  coming  from  both  roots.  Tlie  number  of  fibres  in  the 
nerve-trunk  is  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  two  roots ; hence,  we  must  conclude  that 
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the  nerve-cells  in  the  spinal  ganglion  are  intercalated  in  the  course  of  the  afferent 
fibres  (Gaule  and  Birrje). 

Varieties.— The  .spinal  ganglion  is  sometimes  double,  and  according  to  Uyrtl,  isolated 
ganglionic  cells  frequently  occur  in  the  posterior  root,  between  the  ganglion  and  the  cord  ; 
[and  they  also  occur  in  the  anterior  roots].  Occasionally  the  roots  are  somewhat  unsyininetrical 
on  opposite  sides  ; in  the  dorsal  part  one  or  other,  or  both  roots  of  a spinal  nerve,  are  some- 
times absent. 

[Morpholep  of  the  Spinal  Nerves  and  Limb-Plexuses. — A typical  segmental  spinal  nerve 
(fig.  525)  divides,  after  its  formation,  into  three  parts,  a dorsal  branch,  or  sujierior  primary 
division,  distributed  to  the  back,  a somatic  branch,  or  inferior  primary  division,  supph'ing  the 
body-wall  or  limbs  ; and  a splanchnic  or  visceral  branch,  or  ramus  communicans,  connected 
with  the  sympathetic  gangliated  cord,  and  distributed  to  the  large  vessels  and  viscera.  The 
somatic  branch  is  the  largest,  and  is  generally,  by  human  anatomists,  spoken  of  as  the  “anterior 
jirimary  division.”  In  the  thoracic  and  upper  lumbar  regions  the  distribution  of  this  nerve  is 
sini])le.  It  divides  into  an  external  (or  lateral)  branch,  and  an  internal  (or  anterior)  branch, 
which  supply  respectively  the  lateral  and  anterior  portions  of  the  thoracic  and  abdominal  walls.] 
[In  the  region  of  the  neck,  and  in  relation  to  the  limbs,  the  arrangement  of  the  somatic 
branches  becomes  complicated  by  the  formation  of  the  plexuses.  In  the  embryo,  however,  the 

distribution  of  the  nerves  is  simpler,  and 
a comparison  can  be  made  both  with 
the  aclixlt  arrangement,  and  with  the 
typical  nerve  as  seen  in  the  thoracic 
region.  In  the  embryo,  the  neck  as 
such  does  not  exist,  and  the  upper 
limb  sprouts  out  directly  beyond  the 
segmented  visceral  arches.  In  this 
state  the  somatic  branch  is  distributed 
as  in  the  thoracic  region  ; the  nerve 
divides  into  an  external  and  an  internal 
branch,  distributed  to  the  side  and 
front  of  the  corresponding  part  of  the 
arches  in  the  neck,  in  the  regions  where 
the  limbs  are  appearing  as  two  flattened 
buds  from  the  ventro -lateral  aspect  ot 
the  body.  The  somatic  branch  sweeps 
round  into  the  blastema  forming  the 
limb,  and  divides  into  its  two  branches, 
external  and  internal,  or  dorsal  and 
ventral,  which  are  distributed  to  the 
p-itr  595  outer  (dorsal)  and  inner  (ventral)  sur- 

Di.gmm  of  . .pi„al  opioal  cord  ; p,-.  «r,  Tt'TlS tie »rC“ns 

posterior  and  anterior  roots;  SPD,  IPD,  superior  and  ^ car  tilagiuous 

inferior  primary  divisions  d v,  dorsa  ami  ventral  muscular  e ements  of  the  hmb  have 
branches  ; «•,  sympathetic  root  (Aoss).  become  differentiated  Win  e tins 

’ ’ ^ ^ ^ IS  occurring  the  dorsal  and  ventral  parts 

of  the  somatic  branches  of  the  nerves  entering  the  limb  unite  with  adjacent  dorsal  and  ventral 
branches,  in  various  combinations,  so  as  to  produce  the  limb-plexuses.  The  nerves  resulting 
from  these  combinations  are  distributed  to  the  primitive,  dorsal,  and  ventral  surfaces  of  the  limbs. 
Thus,  the  plexuses  are  formed,  and  the  peripheral  distribution  of  the  nerves  has  taken  place 
before  the  period  of  flexion  and  angulation  of  the  limbs.  These  processes  mark  the  conditions 
in  the  adult ; but  even  then  it  is  easy  to  make  out  that  the  nerves  in  the  upper  limb  derived 
from  the  posterior  (dorsal)  cords  of  the  brachial  plexus  supply  the  scapular  region,  extensor 
surface  of  the  arm  and  fore-arm,  and  the  back  of  the  hand, — parts  which  are  derived  from  the 
dorsal  surface  of  the  primitive  limb  ; while  the  nerves  produced  from  the  anterior  (ventral)  cords 
supply  the  pectoral  region,  front  of  the  arm,  fore-arm,  and  hand, — parts  representing  the 
primitive  ventral  surface.] 

[In  the  lower  limb,  the  nerves  derived  from  a union  of  the  posterior  branches  are  the  external 
cutaneous,  anterior  crural,  gluteal,  and  external  popliteal.  These  supply  the  iliac  surfaces,  the 
front  of  the  thigh,  leg,  and  foot, — belonging  to  the  primitive  dorsal  surface  of  the  limb. 
The  nerves  formed  by  the  union  of  anterior  branches,  genitocrural,  obturator,  and  internal 
popliteal,  in  like  manner  supply  the  parts  of  the  limb  corresponding  to  the  ventral  surface, — 
the  inner  side  and  back  of  the  thigh,  the  back  of  the  leg,  and  the  sole  of  the  foot  (^/.  M. 
Fatc7’Son).] 

[Structure  of  a Spinal  Ganglion. — The  ganglion  is  invested  by  a thin,  firmly 
adherent  sheath  of  connective-tissue,  which  sends  processes  into  the  swelling,  and 
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continuous  Avitli  tlio  sheaths  of  tlio  nervo  entering  and  leaving  the  ganglion  (lig. 
520,  c).  In  mammals,  e.rj.,  rabbit,  a longitudinal  section  of  such  a ganglion 
exhibits  the  cells  arranged  in  groups,  with  strands  of  nerve-fibres  coursing  longi- 
tudinally between  them  (fig.  520,  a,  h).  The  nerve-cells  are  usually  globular  in  form, 
>vith  a distinct  capsule  lined  with  epithelium,  and  the  cell-substance  itself  contains 
a well-defined  imcleus  with  a nuclear  envelope  and  a nucleolus  (fig.  627).  The 
capsule  of  the  cell  is  continuous  with  the  sheath  of  Schwann  of  a nerve-fibre.  The 
exact  relation  between  the  nerve-fibres  and  the  uerve-ceUs  is  difficult  to  establish, 
but  it  is  probable  that  each 
nerve-cell  is  connected  with 
one  nerve-fibre,  i.e.,  they  are 
imipolar.  In  the  spinal 
ganglia  of  the  vertebrates 
above  fishes,  and  also  in  the 
Gasserian  ganglion,  cells  are 
found  with  a single  process 
or  fibre  attached  to  them,  the 
nerve-fibre  process  not  unfre- 
quently  coiling  a few  times 
within  the  capsule.  This 
process,  after  emerging  from 
the  caj^sule,  becomes  coated 
Avith  mj'elin,  and  usually  soon 
divides  at  a node  of  Ranvier 
(fig.  527,  e).  Ramder,  Avho 
first  observed  this  arrange- 
ment, describes  it  as  a T- 
shaped  fibre.  These  nerve- 
ceUs  Avith  T-shaped  fibres 
have  been  obseiwed  in  the 
spinal  ganglia  of  all  Amrte- 
brates  above  fishes,  in  the 
Gasserian  and  geniculate 
ganglia,  as  Avell  as  in  the 
jugular  and  cervical  ganglia 
of  the  vagus.  In  fishes,  the 
nerve-cells  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  are  bipolar  (fig.  446, 

4).  There  is  a rich  plexus 
of  capillaries  in  these  ganglia, 
and  each  cell  is  surroimded  by  a niesliAVork  of  capillaries,  Avhich  neAmr  penetrate 
the  cell  capsules.] 

Bell’s  Law. — Sir  Charles  Bell  discovered  (1811)  that  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
spinal  nerves  are  motor,  the  posterior  are  sensory. 

Recurrent  Sensibility.— Magendie  discovered  (1822)  the  remarkable  fact  that 
sensory  fibres  are  also  x^resent  in  the  anterior  roots,  so  that  their  stimulation  causes 
pain.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  sensory  fibres  pass  into  the  anterior  root  after 
tlie  tAvo  roots  have  joined,  and  these  fibres  run  in  the  anterior  root  in  a centripetal 
direction  {Schifi,  01.  Bernard).  The  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  abolished  at 
once  by  section  of  the  posterior  root.  This  condition  is  called  “ recurrent  sensibility  ” 
of  the  anterior  root.  When  the  sensibility  of  the  anterior  root  is  abolished,  so  is 
the  sensil)ility  of  the  .surface  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  root. 
A long  time  after  section  of  the  anterior,  and  AA’hen  the  degeneration  phenomena 
have  had  time  to  develop  (§  325),  a feAV  non-degenerated  sensory  fibres  are  ahvays 

48 


Longitudinal  section  of  a spinal  gang- 
lion. a,  nerve-fibre ; h,  nerve- 
cells  ; c,  capsule. 


Tig.  527. 

Nerve-cell  isolated 
from  the  spinal 
ganglion,  and 
showing  a nerve- 
fibre  divided  in 
a T - shaped 
manner  ; x,  nu- 
clei of  cells  lining 
the  cell-capsule; 
c',  first,  and  e, 
second  node  of 
Ranvier  ; n,  nu- 
cleus of  nerve- 
fibre  ; a,  nerve- 
fibre. 
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to  he  foiuid  in  the  central  stump  {Scldff,  Vulidcm).  .Scliitf  found  that  in  cases 
■\viieie  the  motor  fibres  had  undergone  degeneration,  there  were  always  non- 
degenerated fibres  to  be  found  in  the  anterior  root,  which  passed  iirto  the  membranes 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The  sensory  fibres  pass  into  tlie  motor  root,  either  at  tlic  angle 
of  union  of  the  roots,  or  in  the  plexus,  or  in  the  region  of  the  jierijjheral  termina- 
tions. Sensory  fibres  enter  many  of  the  branches  of  the  motor  cranial  nerves  at 
their  periphery,  and  afterwards  run  in  a centripetal  direction  (p.  737).  Even 
into  the  trimks  of  sensory  nerves,  sensory  branches  of  other  sensory  nerves  may 


B 


Fig.  528. 

Distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
arm.  A,  Dorsal  surface — 1 sc,  supra- 
clavicular ; 2 ax,  axillary  ; 3 ops,  supe- 
rior posterior  cutaneous;  Jf.cnid,  median 
cutaneous  ; 5 cpi,  inferior  posterior  cu- 
taneous ; 6 cm,  median  cutaneous  ; 7 cl, 
lateral  cutaneous ; 8 u,  ulnar ; 9 ra, 
radial ; 10  me,  median.  B,  volar  sur- 
face— 1 sc,  supra-clavicular  ; S ax, 
axillary  ; 3 and,  internal  cutaneous  ; 


enter.  This  explains  the  remarkable  obser- 
vation, that  after  section  of  a nerve  trunk 
{e.g,,  the  median),  its  peripheral  terminations 
still  retain  their  sensibility  {Arloing  and 
Tripier').  The  tissue  of  the  motor  and 
sensory  nerves,  like  most  other  tissues  of  the 
body,  is  provided  with  sensory  nerves  {Nervi 
nervorum,  p.  654). 

[It  does  not  follow  that  section  of  a peripheral 
cutaneous  nerve  will  cause  anajsthesia  in  the  part 
to  which  it  is  distributed  ; in  fact,  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal nerve  trunks  of  the  brachial  plexus  may  be 
divided  without  giving  rise  to  complete  auEesthesia 
in  any  part  of  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  sensory 
branches  of  the  nerve,  and  even  if  there  be  partial 
or  complete  cutaneous  anesthesia,  it  is  much  less  in 
extent  than  corresponds  to  the  anatomical  area  of 
distribution.  The  anesthetic  area  tends  to  become 
smaller  in  extent  [Ross').  Thus,  there  is  not  com- 
f)lete  independence  in  the  distribution  of  these 
nerves.  These  results  are  explained  by  the  anas- 
tomosis between  branches  of  nerves,  the  exchange  of 
fibres  in  the  terminal  networks,  while  some  sensory 
fibres  enter  the  peripheral  parts  of  a nerve  and  run 
centripetally,  perhaps  being  distributed  to  the  skin 
and  conferring  recurrent  sensibility  on  the  peripheral 
part  of  the  nerve.] 

Deduction  from  Bell’s  Law. — Careful 
observations  of  the  effects  of  section  of  the 
roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  [Magendie,  1822), 
as  well  as  the  discovery  of  the  reflex  relation 
of  the  stimulation  of  the  sensory  roots  to 
the  anterior,  constituting  reflex  movements 
[Marshall  Hall,  Johannes  Muller,  1832), 
enable  us  to  deduce  the  following  conclu- 
sions from  Bell’s  law: — 1.  At  the  moment 
of  section  of  the  anterior’  root  there  is  a con- 
traction in  the  muscles  supplied  by  this  root. 
2.  There  is  at  the  same  time  a sensation  of 
pain  due  to  the  “ recurrent  sensibility.”  3. 


cZ,  lateral  cutaneous  ; 5 cm.,  cutaneous  ^fter  the  section,  the  corresponding  muscles 
medius  ; 6 me,  median  ; 7 ti,  ulnar.  paralysed.  4.  Stimulation  of  the  peri- 

pheral trmik  of  the  anterior  root  (immediately  after  the  operation)  causes  contraction 
of  the  muscles,  and  eventually  pain,  owing  to  the  recurrent  sensibility.  5.  Stimu- 
lation of  the  central  end  is  icithout  effect.  6.  The  sensibility  of  the  paralysed  parts 
is  retained  completely.  At  the  moment  of  section  of  the  posterior  root,  there  is 
severe  pain.  8.  At  the  same  time  movements  are  discharged  reflexly.  9.  After 
the  section,  all  parts  supplied  by  the  divided  roots  are  devoid  of  sensibility.  10. 

Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  trunk  of  the  divided  nerve  is  without  effect.  11. 
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Stinuiliition  of  the  central  end  causes fxcm  and  rejlex  movements.  12.  The  central 
end  ultimately  degenerates.  13.  j\Iovement  is  retained  completely  in  the  paralysed 
parts,  e.(j.,  in  the  extremities. 

The  ultimate  effects,  known  as  Wallerian  degeneration. 


which  follow  section 
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\ 
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of  the  nerve  or  its  roots,  are  referred  to  in  § 

325.  Recently,  Joseph  has  slightly  modified 
the  statements  of  AValler  on  tlie  degeneration 
in  the  posterior  roots.  According  to  him, 
the  spinal  ganglion  is  the  nutritive  centre 
for  hy  far  the  largest  number  of  the  fibres 
of  this  rootj  but  individual  fibres  traverse 
the  ganglion  without  forming  connections 
with  its  cells,  so  that  the  nutritive  or  trophic 
centre  for  this  small  number  of  nerve-fibres 
is  in  the  spinal  cord. 

Inco-ordinated  Movements  of  Insensible  Limbs. 

— After  section  of  tlie  posterior  roots,  c.cj.,  of  the 
nerves  for  the  posterior  extremities,  the  muscles 
retain  their  movements,  nevertheless  there  are 
characteristic  disturbances  of  their  motor  power. 

This  is  expressed  in  the  awkward  manner  in  which 
the  animal  executes  its  movement — it  has  lost  to 
a large  extent  its  harmony  and  elegance  of  motion. 

This  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  owing  to  the  absence 
of  the  sensibility  of  the  muscles  and  .skin,  the 
animal  is  no  longer  conscious  of  the  resistance 
which  is  opposed  to  its  movements.  Hence,  the 
degree  of  muscular  energy  necessary  for  any  par- 
ticular effort  cannot  be  accurately  graduated. 

Animals  which  have  lost  the  sensibility  of  their 
extremities  often  allow  their  limbs  to  lie  in  ab- 
normal j)ositions,  such  as  a healthy  animal  would 
not  tolerate.  In  man  also,  when  the  peripheral 
ends  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  are  degenerated,  there 
are  ataxic  phenomena  (§  364,  3). 

Increased  Excitability. — Harless  (1858),  Ludwig, 
and  Cyon  (controverted  by  v.  Bezold,  Uspensky, 

Griinhagen,  and  G.  Heidenhain)  observed  that  the 
anterior  roots  are  more  excitable  as  long  as  the  pos- 
terior roots  remain  intact  and  are  sensitive,  and 
that  their  excitability  is  diminished  as  soon  as  the 
posterior  roots  are  divided.  In  order  to  explain  this 
lihenomenon,  we  must  assume  that,  in  the  intact 
body,  a aeries  of  gentle  impulses  (impressions  of 
touch,  temperature,  position  of  limbs,  &c.)  are 
continuously  streaming  through  the  posterior  roots 
to  the  S])inal  cord,  where  they  are  transferred  to 
the  motor  roots,  so  that  a less  stimulus  is  required 
to  excite  the  anterior  roots  than  when  these  reflex 
im])ulses  of  the  posterior  root,  which  increase  the 
excitability,  are  absent.  Clearly,  a less  stimulus 
will  be  required  to  excite  a nerve  already  in  a gentle 
state  of  excitement  than  in  the  case  of  a fibre  which 
is  not  so  excited.  In  the  former  case,  the  discharg- 
ing stimulus  becomes  as  it  were  .superposed  on  the 
excitement  already  present.  (Compare  § 362.) 

The  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
su])ply  efferent  fibres  to — 

1.  All  tlie  voluntary  muscles  of  tlie  trunk  and  extremities. 

receives  its  motor  fibres  from  several  anterior  roots  (not  fri 
).  Hence,  every  root  supplies  branches  to  a particular  group  of  muscle 
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Fig.  529. 

Distribution  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the 
leg  (after  Henle).  A,  Anterior  surface — 
1,  crural  nerve  ; 2,  external  lateral  cuta- 
neous ; 3,  ilio-inguinal ; 4,  lumbo- 

inguiual ; 5,  external-spermatic  ; 6,  pos- 
terior cutaneous  ; 7,  obturator  ; 8,  great 
saphenous;  9,  communicating  peroneal ; 
10,  suiierficial  peroneal;  11,  deepperoneal; 
12,  communicating  tibial.  B,  Posterior 
surface — 1,  posterior  cutaneous  ; 2,  ex- 
ternal femoral  cutaneous  ; 3,  obturator  ; 

4,  median  posterior  femoral  cutaneous  ; 

5,  communicating  peroneal ; 6,  great 
saphenous  ; 7,  cominuuieating  tibial  ; 
8,  jilantar cutaneous  ; 9,  median  plantar; 
10,  lateral  plantar. 
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P.  Bert,  Gad).  _ The  experiments  of  Ferrier  and  Yeo  .show  that  stimulation  of  each  of  the 
anterior  roots  in  apes  (brachial  and  lumbo-sacral  plexuses)  caused  a complex  co-ordinated 
inoveincnt.  Section  of  one  root  did  not  cause  complete  paralysis  of  the  muscles  concerned  in 
these  co-ordinated  movements,  although  the  force  of  tire  movement  was  impaired.  These 
experiments  confirm  the  results  ot  clinical  observation  on  man.  Tire  fibres  for  groups  of 
muscles  of  different  functions  {e.g.,  for  flexors,  extensors)  arise  from  special  limited  areas  of 
the  S'pinal  cor’d.  The  cervical  and  lumbar  enlargements  of  the  spinal  cord  are  great  centi’es  for 
highly  co-ordinated  muscular  movements. 

2.  The  anterior  roots  also  supply  motor  fibres  for  a nuiiiher  of  organs  provided 
■with  smooth  ninscular  fibres,  e.g.,  the  bladder  (§  280),  ureter,  uterus.  [These  are 
the  viscero-niotor  nerves  of  Gaskell,  and  from  them  come  also  viscero-iuhibitoi'y 
nerves.] 

3.  Motor  fibres  for  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels,  the  vaso- 
motor, vaso-constrictor,  or  vaso-hypertonic  nerves  [also  accelerator  or  augmentor 
nerves  of  the  heart].  They  run  in  the  sympathetic  for  a i3art  of  their  course 
(§  1). 

4.  Iiiliibitory  fibres  for  the  blood-vessels.  These  arc  but  imperfectly  known. 
They  are  also  called  vaso-dilator  or  vaso-hypotonic  nerves  (§372).  [The  spinal  cord 
also  supphes  inliibitory  nerves  for  the  heart,  ^vhich  leave  the  spinal  axis  in  the 
vagus.] 

0.  Secretory  fibres  for  the  s-weat-glands  of  the  skin  (§  289).  For  a part  of  their 
course  they  run  in  the  sympathetic. 

6.  Trophic  fibres  of  the  tissues  (§  342,  1.,  c). 

The  posterior  roots  contain  all  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  skin  and  the  mterual 
tissues,  except  the  front  part  of  the  head,  face,  and  the  internal  part  of  the  head. 
They  also  contain  the  tactile  nerves  for  the  areas  of  the  skin  already  mentioned. 
Stimidi  which  discharge  reflex  movevients  are  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord  through 
the  posterior  roots.  The  sensory  fibres  of  a mixed  nerve-trunk  supjDly  the  cutaneous 
area,  which  is  moved  by  those  muscles  (or  which  covers  those  muscles)  to  which 
the  same  branch  supplies  the  motor  fibres.  The  special  distribution  of  the  motor 
and  sensory  nerves  of  the  body  belongs  to  anatomy  (figs.  518,  519,  528,  529). 

[Physiology  of  the  Limb-Plexuses. — The  idea  that  the  nerve-strands  become  rearranged  in  the 
lirnb-plexuses  so  as  to  connect  nerves  derived  from  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  with 
particular  groups  of  muscles,  iii  order  to  allow  of  “co-ordination  of  muscular  action,”  does  not 
seem  to  be  borne  out  by  more  extended  observation.  Herringham  has  shown  by  dissection  (and 
the  same  is  seen  in  cases  of  paralysis  of  motion  and  sensation)  that  a given  muscle  or  part  of  a 
muscle,  and  a given  spot  of  skin,  are  supplied  by  particular  branches  of  individual  spinal  nerves 
proceeding  directly  from  the  spinal  cord.  The  reason  that  the  plexuses  e;dst  is,  apparently,  not 
a physiological  one.  Co-ordination  cannot  be  effected  in  the  plexus,  where  the  axis-cylinder 
of  the  nerves  do  not  divide  ; but  only  in  the  spinal  cord  and  central  nervous  system,  and 
through  the  intervention  of  nerve-cells.  The  existence  of  the  plexuses  is  due  to  the  fact  that 
embryologically  the  limb  consists  of  a flattened  lappet,  or  bud,  derived  from  certain  somites,  but 
at  first  presenting  no  signs  of  segmentation,  with  a preaxial  and  a postaxial  border,  and  outer 
(dorsal)  and  inner  (ventral)  surfaces  of  skin,  covering  a double  layer  of  muscle  on  each  surface. 
The  dorsal  and  ventral  branches  of  the  nerves  supply  these  respective  surfaces  ; and  after  the 
nerves  have  grown  out,  the  simple  muscular  strata  become  split  up  into  individual  muscles, 
which  contain  elements  derived  from  one  or  more  segments  repi  esented  in  the  primitive  limb. 
Each  nerve  is  segmental,  and,  therefore,  supplies  a muscle  derived,  for  exa,mple,  from  the 
elements  of  two  segments  ; the  nerve  of  distribution  must  contain  corresponding  parts  of  two 
segmental  nerves.  The  plexuses  appear,  therefore,  from  an  embryological  cause,  and  have  no 
direct  physiological  significance  {A.  M.  Paterson).'] 

356.  THE  SYMPATHETIC  NEKVE.  — [Anatomical.  — The  sympathetic 
nervous  system  contains  a large  number  of  non-medullatcd  or  Kemak’s  fibres,  and 
consists  of  a series  of  ganglia  lying  on  eacli  side  of  the  vertebral  column  and  con- 
nected with  each  other  by  inter-ganglionic  fibres.  The  tjq)ical  distribution  obtains 
in  the  thoracic  region,  where  the  lateral  or  verteljral  ganglia  lie  close  on  the  verte- 
brse.  In  front  of  this  is  a second  series  of  ganglia,  Avhich  do  not  form  a double  line, 
but  are  connected  -with  the  former  and  with  each  other.  They  arc  the  prc-vertebral 
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or  collateral  ganglia,  e.g.,  semilunar,  inferior  mesenteric,  &c.,  the  nerves  connecting 
them  with  the  former  being  called  rami  ctferentes.  From  these  ganglia  fibres  pro- 
ceed to  connect  them  with  ganglia  lying  in  or  about  tissues  or  organs  the  terminal 

ganglia  {Gasliell).~\  _ . 

[Each  spinal  nerve  in  this  region  is  connected  with  its  corresponding  sympathetic 
ganglion  by  the  ramus  communicans, 
which  is  formed  by  fibres  both  from 
the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  of  a 
spinal  nerve.  It  corresponds  to  the 
visceral  nerve  of  the  morphologist,  and 
is  composed  of  two  parts —a  white  and 
a gi’ey  ramus.  The  wliite  ramus  is 
composed  entirely  of  medullated 
fibres,  and  coming  from  the  anterior 
and  posterior  roots  of  a spinal  nerve, 
passes  into  the  lateral  and  collateral 
ganglia.  These  white  rami  occur  in 
the  dog  only  from  the  2nd  thoracic 
to  the  2nd  lumbar  nerve  (fig.  530). 

Above  and  below  this  the  rami  are  all 
gi'ey  and  composed  of  non-medullated 
nerve-fibres  (Gasliell).'\ 

[In  man,  the  upper  four  rami  commiuii- 
cantes  from  the  four  upper  cervical  nerves 
all  join  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  (fig. 

517,  G g,  s),  the  5th  and  6th  join  tlie  middle 
cervical,  the  7th  and  8th  the  inferior  cervical 
ganglion.  The  lowest  pair  of  ganglia  are 
generally  united  by  a loop  on  the  front  of 
the  first  eoccygeal  vertebra,  and  they  lie  in 
relation  with  the  coceygeal  ganglion.] 

[Cephalic  Portion. — As  the  sjunpathetic 
ascends  to  the  head  it  forms  connections 
with  many  of  the  cranial  nerves,  and  there 


is  a free  exchange  of  fibres  between  these 
nerves. 

these  exchanges  are  referred  to  under 
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(The  function  and  significance  of 

the 

jihysiology  of  the  cranial  nerves).] 

[Dorsal  and  Abdominal  Portion. — Nume- 
rous fibres  pass  from  these  parts  chielly  to 
the  thoracic  and  abdominal  cavities,  where 
they  form  large  gangliated  plexuses,  from 
which  functionally  different  fibres  proceed 
to  the  different  organs.] 

[In  the  dog,  the  2nd,  3rd,  4th,  and  5th 
thoracic  pass  upwards  into  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic, those  in  the  dorsal  region  being 
directed  downwards  from  the  lateral  ganglia 
to  form  the  splanchnics  (fig.  530).  The 
grey  non-medullated  nerve-fibres  of  each 
^■ey  ramus  are  connected  with  the  cells  of 
its  ganglion  (lateral)  ; the  fibres  do  not  go  , 
beyond  the  ganglion,  but  really  run  to  the  ^ 
corresponding  spinal  nerve  to  ramify  in  the 
sheaths  of  the  nerves,  the  connective-tissue  on 
the  vertebnc  and  the  dura  mater,  and  perhaps 
the  other  spinal  membranes ; so  that,  accord- 
ing to  Gaskell,  no  non-medullated  nerves  leave  the  central  nervous  system  by  the  spinal  nerve- 
roots.  Ihus,  the  white  rami  communicantes  alone  constitute  the  rami  visceralcs  of  the  morpho- 
logist, and  all  the  vi.sceral  nerves  passing  out  from  the  central  nervous  system  into  the  sympa- 
thetic .system  pass  out  by  them  alone.  All  the  nerves  in  the  wliite  ramus  are  of  small  calibre 
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^ ■8  /X  to  27  nnd  medullatecl,  while  the  true  motor  fibres  are  much  larger  (14'4  u to  19  a). 

le  small,  white  hbres  can  be  traced  upwards  as  medullated  libres  into  tiie  superior  cervical 
gang  mil  and  in  the  thorax  over  the  lateral  ganglia  to  form  the  splaiichiiics  into  the  collateral 
gang  la,  bcjond  which  they  cease  to  be  medullated.  By  the  2nd  and  3rd  sacral  nerves  .some 
libres  ol  smallest  calibre  issue  to  form  the  nervi  erigentes,  which  pass  over  and  do  not  com- 
municate with  the  lateral  ganglia,  but  enter  the  hypogastric  plexus,  wdiencc  they  send  branches 
upwards  to  the  inferior  mesenteric  plexus  and  downwards  to  the  bladder,  rectum,  and  generative 
organs.  Daskcll  proposes  to  call  them  the  pelvic  splanchnic  nerves  (lig.  530).] 

[In  the  cervical  region  there  is  no  ivhite  ramus,  and  the  nerve-roots  contain  no  iierve-fibrcs 
ot  small  calibre.  But  in  this  region  rises  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  between  the  anterior  and 
1??  contains  small  and  large  nerve-fibres;  the  former  pass  into  the  internal 

i ivision  of  this  nerve  and  join  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus,  while  the  large  motor 
hbres  form  its  external  branch  and  supply  the  sternomastoid  and  trapezius  muscles.] 


[All  tlio  vaso-inotor  nerves  ari.se  in  the  central  nervous  system,  and.  they  leave 

the  spinal  cord  as  the  finest  medullated  fibres  in  the 
anterior  roots  of  all  the  spinal  nerves  hetv^een  the 
2nd  thoracic  and  2nd  lumbar  (dog)  “ along  the  cor- 
responding ramus  visceralis,  enter  the  lateral  or  main 
sympathetic  chain  of  ganglia,  'where  they  become 
non-medullated,  and  are  thence  distributed  either 
directly  or  after  communication  with  other  ganglia  ” 
(Gasl'eU).  In  the  lateral  ganglia  they  terminate  in 
the  multipolar  neiu'e-cells,  where  they  become  non- 
medullated  ; at  least,  this  seems  to  be  the  case  rvith 
some  of  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres.] 

[“The  vaso-dilator  nerves  leave  the  central  ner- 
vous system  among  the  fine  medullated  fibres,  which 
help  to  form  the  cervico-cranial  and  sacral  rami 
viscerales,  and  pass  without  altering  their  character 
into  the  distal  ganglia”  ■{Gaskell).'\ 

[“The  viscero-motor  nerves,  upon  which  the 
peristaltic  contraction  of  the  thoracic  portion  of  the 
oesophagus,  stomach,  and  intestines  depends,  leave 
the  central  nervous  system  in  the  ouriflow  of  fine 
medullated  nerves  which  occurs  in  the  upper  part 
of  the  cervical  region,  and  pass  by  v^ay  of  the  rami 
A’iscerales,  of  the  accessory  and  vagus  nerves  to  the 
ganglion  trunci  Amgi,  Avhere  they  become  non-medul- 
latecl”  (GasJcell).] 

[“The  inhibitory  nerves  of  the  circular  muscles 
of  the  alimentary  canal  and  its  appendages  leave  the 
central  neiwous  system  in  the  anterior  roots,  and  pass 


Nerve-cells  isolated  from  the 
superior  cervical  sympathetic 
ganglion  of  a rabbit.  / /,  Ee- 
mak’s  fibres ; n'n',  nuclei  of 
these  fibres  ; n n,  cell  nuclei. 


out  among  the  fine  medullated  fibres  of  the  rami  viscerales  into  the  distal  ganglia 
Avithout  communication  with  the  proximal  ganglia”  (GatiJieU).'] 

[Structure  of  a sympathetic  ganglion. — The  structure  of  the  sympathetic  nerve- 
fibres  and  nerve-cells  has  already  been  described  in  § 321.  On  making  a section  of 
a sympathetic  ganghon,  e.g.,  the  human  superior  cervical,  Ave  observe  groups  of 
cells  AA'ith  bundles  of  nerve-fibres — chiefly  non-medullated — running  betAveen  them, 
and  the  Avhole  surrounded  by  a laminated  capsule  of  connective-tissue,  Avhich  sends 
septa  into  the  ganglion.  The  nerve-cells  haA^e  many  processes,  and  are,  therefore, 
multipolar,  and  each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a capsule  Avith  nuclei  on  its  inner  surface 
(fig.  446,  II).  The  imocesses  pierce  the  capsule,  and  one  of  them  certainlj' — and 
perhaps  all  the  processes — are  connected  Avith  a nerve-libre.  Kanvier  states  that 
each  cell  has  a fibrillated  outer  portion  and  a more  granular  inner  part.  Each  of 
the  processes  becomes  continuous  Avith  a fibre  of  Remak(fig.  531).  Notunfrequently 
yelloAvish-broAvn  pigment  is  found  in  the  cell-substance.  Similar  cells  have  been 
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fomul  in  the  oplitlialmic,  sul>maxillaiy,  otic,  and  splieno-palatinc  ganglia.  The 
number  of  mcdullated  nerve-iibres  diniinislie.s  as  the  sympathetic  nerves  are  traced 
towards  their  distribution.  Kanvier  .states  tliat  it  is  po.ssible  in  the  rabbit  to  trace 
the  conversion  of  a mcdullated  fibre  into  a Immcbed  fibre  of  Rcmak.  ^ The  blood- 
vessels of  the  sympathetic  ganglia  in  mammals  arc  peculiar.  The  arteries  are  small, 
and  after  subdivision  form  a capillary  network,  each  mesh  of  which  encloses  several 
ganglionic  cells.  The  veins  on  the  contrary  are  very  large,  tortuous,  varicose,  and 
often  terminate  in  culs-de-sac,  into  which  several  cajiillaries  open.  The  arrangement 
of  the  veins  is  spoken  of  as  the  venous  sinuses  of  these  ganglia,  being  compared 
liy  Kanvier  to  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  venous  plexuses  of  the  spinal 
canal.] 

Functions  of  the  sympathetic  nerves.  — The  following  is  merely  a rjeneral 
summary ; — 

I.  Independent  Functions  of  the  sympathetic  are  those  of  certain  nerve-plexuses 
which  remain  after  all  the  nervous  connections  Avith  the  cerebro-spinal  branches 
have  been  divided.  The  aetKities  of  these  plexuses  may  be  influenced  either  in 
the  direction  of  inhibition  or  stimulation — through  fibres  reaching  them  from  the 
cerebro-spinal  nerves. 

To  these  belong : — 

1.  The  automatic  ganglia  of  the  heart  (§  58). 

2.  The  mesenteric  plexus  of  the  intestine  (§  161). 

3.  The  plexuses  of  the  uterus.  Fallopian  tubes,  ureters  (also  of  the  blood-  and 
lymph-vessels). 

II.  Dependent  Functions. — Fibres  run  in  the  sympathetic,  Avhich  (like  the 
peri])heral  nerves)  are  active  only  Avhen  their  connection  Avith  the  central  nervous 
system  is  maintained,  e.g.,  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  splanchnic.  Others  again 
convey  impulses  from  the  central  nervous  system  to  the  ganglia,  while  the  ganglia 
in  turn  modify  the  impulses  Avhich  inhibit  or  excite  the  movements  of  the  corre- 
sponding organs. 

The  following  .statement  is  a rcsuvi6  of  the  functions  of  the  sympathetic,  according  to  the 
anatomical  arrangement ; — 


A.  Cervical  Part  of  the  Sympathetic. 

1.  PupU-dilathig  fibres  (compare  Ciliary  ganglion,  § 347,  I.,  and  Iris,  § 392). 
According  to  Budge,  these  fibres  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  and  run  through  the 
upper  tAvo  dorsal  and  loAvest  tAvo  cervical  nerves  into  the  cervical  sympathetic, 
Avhich  conveys  them  to  the  head.  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  or  its  rami 
communicantes  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil.  (The  central  origin  of  these  fibres 
is  referred  to  in  § 362,  1,  and  § 367,  8.) 

2.  Motor  fibres  for  Muller’s  smooth  muscle  of  the  orbit,  and  ggartly  for  the 
external  rectus  muscle  (§  348). 

3.  Vaso-motor  branches  for  the  outer  ear  and  the  side  of  the  face  {Gl.  Bernard), 
tympanum  (Prussak),  conjunctiva,  iris,  choroid,  retina  {only  in  joart — see  Ciliary 
ganglion,  § 347,  I.),  for  the  A'e.ssels  of  the  oesophagus,  larynx,  thyroid  gland — fibres 
for  tlie  vessels  of  tlie  brain  and  its  membranes  [Bonders  and  Callenfels).  [In  the 
dog  the  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  head  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the 
second,  third,  fourth,  and  fifth  dorsal  nerves,  enter  the  corresponding  sympathetic 
ganglia,  and  run  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  foi’Avards  into  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  and  thus  reach  their  terminations  in  the  blood-A’essels  of  the  head.] 

4.  In  the  cervical  portion  arc  afferent  fibres  Avluch  excite  the  A'aso-motor  centre 
in  the  medulla  [Auhert). 

5.  Secretory  (trophic)  and  vaso-motor  fibres  for  the  salivary  glands  (§  145). 

6.  Sweat-secretory  fibres  (see  § 288,  II.). 
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thlictecSl  Sl».Kl,  receive  ej„,p„. 

[Tlie  cervical  sympathetic  contains  secretory  fibres  for  the  glands  in  the  muzzle 
ot  tile  ox,  but  it  also,  according  to  Arloing,  contains  inhibitory- secretory  fibres. 
It  also  seems  to  contain  trophic  nerve-fibres;  at  least  marked  histological  changes 
occui  in  the  muzzle  of  the  ox  and  nose  of  the  dog  after  section  of  the  cervical 
synipathetic.  In  the  dog,  after  two  months  or  so,  the  skin  of  the  nose  becomes 

ei^dei^^^  ^ hypertrophy  of  the  corneous  layer  of  the 

^ [Section  of  the  Cervical  Sympathetic. -This  experiment  is  easily  done  on  a 
rabbit,  prefera,bly  an  albino  one.  Divide  the  nerve  in  the  neck,  and  iinmedicately 

thereafter  (1)  the  ear  and 
adjoining  parts  on  that  side 
become  greatly  congested  with 
blood,  blood-vessels  appear  that 
were  formerly  not  visible,  and 
as  a result  of  the  increased 
quantity  of  blood  in  the  ear 
(hypersemia),  there  is  (2)  a rise 
of  the  temperature  amounting 
to  even  4°  to  6°  C.  {Cl.  Ber- 
nard). These  are  the  vaso- 
motor changes.  (3)  The  pupil 
is  contracted,  the  cornea  flat- 
tened, and  there  is  retraction 
of  the  eyeball  and  consequent 
narrowing  of  the  palpebral  fis- 
sure. These  are  the  oculo- 
piopillary  symptoms.  Stimu- 
lation (electrical)  of  the  peri- 
pheral end  produces  the 
opposite  results, — jiaUor  of  the 
ears,  owing  to  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels,  with  conse- 
quent fall  of  the  temperature  ; 
dilatation  of  the  pupil,  bulging  of  the  cornea,  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  (exoph- 
thalmos), and  widening  of  the  palpebral  fissure.  At  the  same  time,  the  blood- 
vessels to  the  sahvary  glands  are  contracted,  and  there  is  a secretion  of  thich 
saliva.  The  last  results  are  due  to  the  vaso-constrictor  and  secretory  fibres.  The 
vaso-motor  and  oculo-pupillary  fibres,  although  they  lie  in  the  same  trunk  in  the 
neck,  do  not  issue  from  the  cord  by  the  same  nerve-roots ; the  latter  come  out  of 
the  cord  with  the  anterior  roots  of  the  1st  and  2nd  dorsal  nerves  (dog),  while 
section  of  the  cord  between  the  2nd  and  4th  dorsal  vertebras  produces  the  vaso- 
motor changes  only.  The  nasal  mucous  membrane  and  lachrymal  gland  are  influ- 
enced by  the  sympathetic.] 


532. 

Normal  ear  of  a rabbit.  B,  effect  on  the  blood-vessels  of 
section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve. 


[Division  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  young,  growing  animals  results  in  hypertrophy  of 
the  ear,  and  increased  growth  of  the  hair  on  that  side  {Bidder,  IF.  Stirling).'\ 

[The  vago-sympathetic  nerve  (dog)  in  the  neck  contains  vaso-dilator  fibres  (really  in  the 
sympathetic)  for  the  skin  and  mucous  membranes  of  that  side  of  the  head.  "Weak  stimulation 
of  the  central  end  of  the  sympathetic  causes  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  these  parts.  [The 
local  application  of  nicotin  to  the  superior  cervical  sympathetic  ganglion  prevents  stimulation 
below  this  ganglion  from  causing  dilation  of  the  vessels,  but  stimulation  above  the  ganglion  still 
causes  the  normal  effect,  so  that  Langley  concludes  that  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  are  connected 
with  nerve-cells  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion.]  The  vaso-dilator  fibres  of  the  superior 
maxillary  nerve  probably  come  from  the  same  source.  The  centre  for  these  nerves  is  in  the 
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<lorsal  region  of  Uio  coni  between  tlio  1st  nnd  5tli  ilorsai  vertebra?,  where  the  fibres  pass  out 
with  tho^'aini  cominunicantcs  to  enter  tlio  cervical  sympathetic  {Dcisliv  and  Moral).  The  vaso- 
<lilator  libres  occur  iu  the  posterior  segment  of  the  ring  of  Vieussens,  ami  when  they  are 
stimulated  after  section  of  tlie  7th  cranial  nerve,  there  is  a “pseudo-motor”  elfect  on  tlic 
muscles  of  the  cheek  and  lip  (§  349).] 

[Action  of  Mcotin  on  the  nerve-cells  of  the  superior  cervical  ganglion. — If 
nicotiu  be  injected  into  a vein  of  a rabbit  or  dog,  or  if  a 1 per  cent,  solution  be 
applied  locally  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sym- 
pathetic helotv  this  ganglion,  or  of  the  ganglion  itself,  does  not  cause  dilation  of  the 
pupil  or  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  ear  or  face,  nor  does  it  cause 
secretion  of  saliva,  but  stimulation  of  the  nerve  above  the  ganglion  causes  these 
changes  in  a normal  manner.  From  the  results  of  the  local  aj^plication  of  nicotin 
solution  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  it  is  evident  that  nicotin  paralyses  the 
nerve-cells  of  this  ganglion,  so  Langley  concludes  that  the  dilator  fibres  for  the 
jmjnl,  the  vaso-constridor  fibres  for  the  ear  and  head,  and  the  secretory  fibres  for 
the  glands  end  in  cells  in  the  superior  cervical  ganglion  {Langley  and  Dicldnson).^ 

B.  Thoracic  and  Abdominal  Sympathetic. 

1.  The  sympathetic  portion  of  the  cardiac  plexus  (§  57,  2),  which  receives 
accelerating  or  augmentor  fibres  for  the  heart  from  the  loAver  cervical  and  1st 
thoracic  ganglion  {Cl.  Bernard,  v.  Bezold,  Gy  on,  Schmiedeherg).  The  fibres  arise 
l^artly  from  the  sympathetic  and  partly  from  the  plexus  around  the  vertebral  artery 
{v.  Bezold,  Bever).  (Compare  § 370.) 

2.  For  the  vaso-motor  fibres  passing  through  the  sympathetic  to  the  extremities, 
skin  of  the  trunk,  and  lungs  (see  § 371).  For  vaso-dilators  (§  372). 

3.  The  cervical  sympathetic  and  the  splanchnic  contain  fibres  which,  when  then’ 
central  ends  are  stimulated,  excite  the  cardio-inliibitory  system  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  {Bernstein). 

4.  The  f mictions  of  the  splanchnic  are  referred  to  in  §§  164,  175,  276,  and  371. 

5.  The  functions  of  the  solar  and  mesenteric  plexuses  are  referred  to  in 
§§  183  and  192.  After  extirpation  of  the  coeliac  ganglion,  Lamansky  observed 
temporary  disturbance  of  digestion,  undigested  food  being  passed  per  anum. 

[Action  of  Nicotin  on  the  solar  plexus. — The  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  splanclmic 
end  in  cells  of  the  solar  plexus,  and  this  is  true  for  the  vaso-constrictor  as  ivell  as 
for  the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  while  the  splanchnic  vaso-inotor  fibres  for  the  kidney 
end  in  the  cells  of  the  renal  plexus.  The  fibres  of  the  vagus,  which  are  motor  for 
the  intestines,  do  not  end  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  solar  plexus  {Langley  and 
Dickinson).  These  results  have  been  obtained  by  a study  of  the  action  of  nicotin 
applied  locally  to  the  solar  plexus,  and  observing  the  results  that  follow  stimidation 
of  the  nerves  passing  to  and  those  leading  from  the  solar  plexus ) thus  the  local 
application  of  nicotin  to  the  solar  plexus  prevented  stimulation  of  the  splanchnic 
nerve  from  causing  inhibition  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
while  stimulation  of  the  branches  proceeding  from  the  solar  plexus  caused  these 
effects.  Even  Avhen  the  solar  plexus  and  the  hypogastric  plexus  are  eliminated  by 
the  action  of  nicotin,  stimulation  of  the  vagus  still  causes  movements  of  the 
intestine  and  stomach  ] therefore  Langley  and  Dickinson  conclude  that  the  vagus 
docs  not  form  connections  with  the  nerve-cells  at  these  plexuses.] 

6.  For  the  secretory  fibres  for  sweating,  see  § 289,  II. 

7 . Lastly,  the  alxlominal  portion  of  the  sympathetic  contains  motor  and  vaso- 
motor fibres  for  the  spleen,  the  large  intestine  (accompanying  its  arteries), 
bladder  (§  280),  ureters,  uterus  (running  in  the  hypogastric  plexus),  vas  deferens, 
mid  vesiculae  seminales.  Stimidation  of  all  of  these  nerve-channels  causes 
increased  movement  of  the  organs,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  diminished 
sup[)Iy  of  blood  thereby  produced  also  acts  as  a stimulus  (§  161).  Section  of  these 
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nerves  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  Idood-vessels,  with  subsequent  derangement 
T*  cuculation,  and  ultimately  of  the  nutrition.  The  relation  of  the  suprarenal 
bodies  to  the  sympathetic  is  referred  to  in  § 103,  IV.  [It  is  important  to  note 
that  the  medulla  and  cortex  of  these  glands  have  totally  ditlerent  origins.  The 
cortex  IS  developed  from  mesohlastic  cells  round  the  blood-vessels,  wliile  the 
medulla  represents  modified  sympathetic  ganglia.]  The  renal  plexus  is  referred 
to  in  ^2/0,  while  the  cavernous  plexus  is  treated  of  in  § 436. 

munerous  connections  of  the  sympathetic,  we  would  naturally 
suppose  that  it  oilers  an  extensive  area  for  pathological  changes.  Aflections  involving  the  vaso- 
motor system  are  referred  to  in  § 371.  ® 

sympathetic  is  most  frequently  paralysed  or  stimulated  by  traumatic  conditions, 
wounds  by  bullets  or  knives,  tumours,  enlarged  lymph -glands,  aneurisms,  inflammation  of  the 
apices  ot  the  lungs  and  the  adjacent  pleurie,  ivhile  exostoses  of  the  vertebiw  may  stimulate  it  in 
part  or  paralyse  it  in  part.  The  phenomena  so  produced  have  been  partly  analysed  in  treating 
T,  (§  I-)-  Stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  man  causes 

dilatation  of  the  pupil  (mydnasis  spastica),  pallor  of  the  face,  and  occasionally  hyperidrosis  or 
pi ofuse  sweating  (§  289,  2,  and  § 288)  ; disturbance  of  vision  for  near  obj'ects,  as  the  pupil 
1 ‘=o“tracted  (s^ee  Accommodation,  § 387),  and  hence  the  spherical  aberration  of  the  lens 
(S  091)  must  also  interfere  with  vision  ; protrusion  of  the  eyeball  with  widening  of  the  palpebral 
fissure.  Paralysis  or  section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  causes  increased  fulness  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  side  of  the  head,  with  occasional  auidrosis  ; contraction  of  the  pupil  (myosis 
paralytica),  which  undergoes  changes  in  its  diameter  during  accommodation,  but  not  as  the 
effect  of  the  stimulation  of  light — atropin  dilates  it  slightly.  The  slit  between  the  eyelids  is 
narrowed,  the  eyeball  retracted  and  sunk  in  the  orbit,  the  cornea  somewhat  flattened,  and  the 
consistence  of  the  eyeball  diminished.  Stimulation  of  the  sympathetic  is  followed  by  an 
increased  secretion  of  saliva  (§  145).  The  above-described  symptoms  have  been  occasionally 
accompanied  by  unilateral  atrophy  of  the  face. 

Irritation  in  the  area  of  the  splanchnic,  as  occurs  occasionally  in  lead  poisoning,  is  character- 
ised by  violent  pain  (lead  colic),  inhibition  of  the  intestinal  movements  nieneo  tlio  noroioimif 


ised  by  ymlgnt  pain  {lead  colic),  inhibition  of  the  intestinal  movements  (hence  the  persistent 
die  heart’s  action,  brought  about  reflexly,  j'ust  as  in  Goltz’s  “tapping” 

n + irtYa  m 4-li y-tP  4-t-i £•  j.1.  _ i1_  _>•_  _ 


constipation),  slowing  of  theheart’i , juo.  a„  ...  = uitijpi.ig 

experiment  (§  369).  Irritation  in  the  area  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  sympathetic  may  give 
rise  to  that  condition  which  is  called  by  Eomberg  neuralgia  hypogastrica,  a painful  affection  of 
the  lower  abdominal  and  sacral  regions,  hysteralgia,  neuralgia  testis,  which  are  localised  in  the 
plexuses  of  the  .sympathetic.  In  affections  of  the  abdominal  sympathetic,  there  may  be  severe 
constipation,  with  diminished  or  increased  secretion  of  the  intestinal  glands  (§  186). 


357.  COMPARATIVE — HISTORICAL. — Comparative. — Some  of  the  cranial  nerves  may^ 
be  absent,  others,  again,  may  be  abortive,  or  exist  as  branches  of  other  nerves.  The  facial 
nerve,  which  supplies  the  muscles  of  expression  in  man,  and  is,  at  the  same  time,  the  nerve  for 
facial  respiratory  movements,  diminishes  more  and  more  in  the  lower  classes  of  the  vertebrata, 
2iari  passu,  with  the  diminution  of  the  facial  muscles.  In  birds  and  reptiles,  it  supplies  the 
musclp^  of  the  hyoid  bone,  or  the  superficial  cervical  muscles  of  the  nape  of  the  neck.  In 
amphibians  (frog),  the  facial  no  longer  exists  as  a separate  nerve,  the  nerve  which  corresponds 
to  it  springing  from  the  trigeminus.  In  fishes,  the  5th  and  7th  nerves  form  a joint  complex 
nerve.  The  part  corresponding  to  the  facial  (also  called  ramus  opercularis  trigemini)  is  the  chief 
motor  nerve  of  the  muscles  of  the  gill-cover,  and  is,  therefore,  the  respiratoiy  nerve.  In  the 
cyclostomata  (lamprey)  there  is  an  independent  facial.  The  vagus  is  present  in  all  vertebrata  ; 
in  fishes  it  gives  off  a large  nerve,  the  lateral  nerve  of  the  body  (N.  lateralis),  which  runs  along 
each  side  of  the  body  close  to  the  lateral  canal.  It  is  also  present  in  the  tadpole.  Its  rudi- 
mentary representative  in  man  is  the  auricular  branch.  In  the  frog  the  9th,  10th,  and  11th 
arise  together  from  one  trunk,  and  the  7th  and  8th  from  another.  In  fishes  and  amjdiibia, 
the  hypoglossal  is  the  first  cervical  nerve.  In  amphioxus,  the  cerebral  and  spinal  Jierves  arc 
not  distinct  from  each  other.  The  spinal  nerves  are  remarkably  similar  in  all  classes  of  the 
vertebrata.  The  sympathetic  is  absent  in  the  cyclostomata,  where  it  is  represented  by  the 
vagus.  Its  course  is  along  the  vertebral  column,  where  it  receives  the  rami  communicantes  of 
the  spinal  nerves.  In  the  region  of  the  head  its  connections  with  the  5th  and  10th  nerves  are 
specially  develojied.  In  frogs,  and  still  more  so  in  birds,  the  number  of  connections  with  the 
cranial  nerves  increases. 

Historical. — The  vagus  and  sympathetic  were  known  to  the  Hippocratic  School.  According 
to  Erasistratus,  all  the  nerves  proceed  from  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  ; Herophilus  was  the  first 
to  distinguish  the  nerves  from  the  tendons,  wdiicli  Aristotle  confounded  with  each  other. 
Marianus  (80  a.d.  ) recognised  seven  pairs  of  cranial  nerves.  Galen  was  in  possession  of  a w'ide 
range  of  important  facts  in  the  physiology  of  the  nervous  system  (§  140);  ho  observed  that  loss 
of  voice  followed  ligature  of  the  recurrent  nerves  ; and  he  was  acquainted  with  the  accessorius, 
and  the  ganglia  on  the  abdominal  nerves.  The  cauda  equina  is  referred  to  in  the  Talmud  ; 
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Coitoi-  fl573)  clescribca  exactly  the  anterior  ami  posterior  spinal  nerve-roots,  ^an  Ilelmont 
1644)  states  that  the  peripheral  motor  nerves  also  give  rise  to  impressions  ot  pain,  and 
Cesaliiinus  (1571)  remarks  that  intcrriiptioii  of  the  blood-stream  makes  the  parts  insensi  ile. 
SZ  “willis  dLribed  the  chief  ganglia  (1664).  In  Dos  Cartes  there  is  the  first  indication  0 
a s3roV  reZZmovements  ; Stephen  Hales  and  Eobert  Whytt  showed  hat  the  spna 
cord  was  necessary  for  such  acts.  Prochaska  described  the  reflex  channels,  [while  Marshall  Hall 
established  the  doctrine  of  reflex,  or,  ns  ho  called  them,  “ diastaltic  actions].  ^ 

discovered  the  ciliary  ganglion.  Gall  traced  more  carefully  the  course  ot  the  3ul  and  6tli 
nerves,  and  also  the  spinal  nerves  into  the  grey  matter.  Hitherto  only 

have  been  enumerated;  Summerring  (1/91)  separated  the  facial  from  the  auditoiy  neive, 
Auderscli  (1797)  the  9th,  lOtli,  and  11th  nerves. 


Physiology  of  the  Nerve-Centres. 

358.  GENEEAL.— [Tire  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells  constitute  the  elements  out 
of  vhicli  nerve-centres  are  formed,  being  held  together  by  connective-tissue.  In 
the  process  of  evolution,  groups  of  nerve-cells  with  connecting  fibres  are  arranged 
to  constitute  nervous  masses,  whereby  there  is  a correspondiiig  integration  0 
function.  Thus,  with  structural  integi’ation  there_  is  a functional  integration. 
When  the  structure  suffers,  so  also  does  the  function,  and  those  parts  which  a.re 
most  evolved,  as  well  as  those  actions  Avhich  have  to  be  learned  by  practice,  are  the 
fii'st  to  suffer  during  the  dissolution  of  the  nervous  system.] 

General  Functions. — The  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system  are  in  general 

characterised  by  the  following  properties  ; — • _ • 1.1  • 4.  • 

1.  They  contain  nerve-cells,  which  are  either  arranged  in  groups  111  the  interior 
of  the  central  organs  of  the  nervous  system,  or  embedded  in  the  peripheral  branches 
of  the  nerves.  [Xerve-ceUs  are  centres  of  activity,  orighiate  impulses  and  conduct 
impulses  as  well,  while  nerve-fibres  are  chiefly  conductors.] 

2.  The  nerve-centres  are  capable  of  discharging  reflexes,  e.//.,  reflex-motor,  reflex- 
secretory,  and  reflex-inhibitory  acts  (fig.  611). 

3.  The  centres  may  be  the  seat  of  automatic  excitement,  i.e.,  they  may 
manifest  phenomena,  without  the  application  of  any  apparent  external  stimulus. 
Tlie  energy  so  liberated  may  be  transferred  to  act  upon  other  organs.  This 
automatic  state  of  excitement  or  stimulation  may  be  continuous,  i.e.,  may  be 
continued  without  interruption,  when  it  is  called  tonic  automatic  or  tonus ; or  it 
may  be  intermittent,  and  occur  with  a certain  rhy'^thm  {I'hythmical  automatic). 

4.  The  central  organs  are  trophic  centres  for  the  nerves  proceeding  from  them ; 
they  may  also  perform  similar  functions  for  the  tissues  innerA''ated  by  them. 

5.  The  psychical  activities  are  dependent  upon  an  intact  condition  of  the  gangli- 
onic central  organs.  These  various  functions  are  distributed  over  diflcrent  centres. 

[The  term  “centre”  is  merely  applied  to  an  aggregation  of  nerve-cells  so  related  to  each 
other  ns  to  subserve  a certain  function,  but,  inasmuch  as  these  cells  are  in  relation  to  each  other , 
and  with  other  colls  in  many  ways,  various  combinations  of  them  may  result  ; again,  wo  have 
also  to  take  into  account  the  greater  or  less  resistance  in  some  paths  than  in  others,  so  that 
the  variety  of  combinations  which  these  cells  may  subserve  is  enormous.  These  cells  give  oil 
proccs.ses  which  branch,  and  come  into  relation  with  processes  from  other  colls.  Thus,  innumerable 
ways  are  opened  up  to  nervous  impulses  by  these  combinations,  so  that  in  a certain  uaj’' 
we  may  regard  a cell  as  a junction  of  these  conducting  fibres,  or  a “shunt”  whereby  an  impulse 
may  be  shunted  on  to  one  or  other  branch  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  or  in  the  best 
beaten  path,  as  it  were,  while  there  may  bo  a “ block  ” in  other  directions.] 
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[In  connection  with  the  hi.stology  of  tlie  central  nervoii.?  f>y.steni  Ave  haA’e  to 
study : — 


A.  The  nervous  constituents. 

(1)  hlerve-Uhre.?. 

(2)  iN'erve-celLs. 


B.  Non-nervous  constituents. 


(1)  Vesf5ols  (blood  and  lymph). 

(2)  Eihtheliinn. 

(3)  Sustentacular  tisssue. 


(a)  Connective-tissue. 

(b)  IS'enroglia.] 


The  Spinal  Cord. 


359.  STBUCTUIIE  OF  THE  SPINAL  CORD. — [The  key  to  the  study  of 
the  central  nervous  system  is  to  remember  that  it  begins  as  an  involution  of  the 
epiblast,  and  is  originally  tubular,  Avith  a central  canal,  dilated  in  the  brain-end 
into  A'entricles.  In  the  spinal  cord  there  are  three  concentrated  parts : first, 
the  columnar  ciliated  epithelium,  outside  this  the  central  grey  tube,  and,  covering  in 
all,  the  outer  Avhite  conducting  fibres  (Hill).] 

[Structure. — The  spmal  cord  forms  a more  or  less  cylindrical  column  40-50  cm. 
(18  inches)  m length,  reaching  from  the  loAver  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or 
bulb  at  the  level  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra  to  the  first  or  second  lumbar 
A'crtebra,  AAdiere  it  ends  in  a slender  filament,  the  filum  terminale,  Avhich  lies 
amongst  a leash  of  nerve-roots  called  the  cairda  equina.  Above,  the  cord  is 
continuous  Avith  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulls  at  the  margin  of  the  foramen 
magnum.  The  Avhole  cord  is  enclosed  in  the  vertebral  canal,  and  is  further  pro- 
tected by  its  “membranes.”  Although  the  cord  does  not  present  uniformity  of 
characters  throughout  its  extent,  still  there  are  certain  general  features  common  to 
it  as  a Avhole. 

[It  is  iiiA^cstcd  by  membranes — the  pia  mater,  composed  of  tAvo  layers  and  con- 
sisting of  connective-tissue  Avith  blood-A^essels,  being  firmly  adherent  to  the  surface  of 
the  cord  and  sending  septa  into  the  substance  of  the  latter.  Both  layers  dip  mto  the 
anterior  median  fissure,  and  only  the  inner  one  into  the  posterior  median  groove.  The 
araclmoid  is  a more  delicate  membrane  and  non-vascular,  Avhile  the  dura  mater 
is  a tough  membrane  lining  the  vertebral  canal,  and  forming  a theca  or  protective 
coat  for  the  cord  (§  381).] 

The  sihnal  cord  consists  of  Avhite  matter  externally,  giving  the  cord 
its  opaque,  Avhite  appearance,  and  grey  matter  internally ; and  in  each  the 
grey  mater  has  the  form  of  tAvo  crescents  )-(  placed  back  to  back  [or  a capital 
H].  In  each  crescent  Ave  can  distinguish  an  anterior  (co.a),  a posterior  horn 
(co.p),  and  a middle  part,  cervix  or  neck.  An  istlunus  or  grey  commissure  con- 
nects the  tAvo  crescents  across  the  middle  line.  In  the  centre  of  this  grey  com- 
Diiissure  is  a canal — central  canal — Avhich  runs  from  the  calamus  scriptorius 
doAviiAvards;  it  is  lined  throughout  by  a single  laj^er  of  ciliated  cylindrical  epi- 
thelium in  the  fetus,  the  cilia  not  being  visible  in  the  adult,  and  the  canal  itself  is 
the  representative  of  the  embryonal  “medullary  tube”  (figs.  533,  540).  [The 
central  canal  is  the  remains  of  the  neural  canal  of  the  embryo,  Avhich  Avas  originally 
the  comparatiA^ely  Avide  neural  canal  of  the  emljryo.  Some  observers  doubt 
AA'hether  the  cilia  are  really  true  cilia.  This  epithelium  is  epiblastic  in  origin.] 
[The  part  of  the  grey  commissure  in  front  of  this  canal  is  calloel  the  anterior  gi’ey 
commissure,  and  the  part  behind,  the  posterior  gi-ey  coimnissure.  In  front  of 
the  grey  commissure,  and  betAveen  it  and  the  base  of  the  anterior  median  fissure. 
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lire  Imudles  of  ivhito  nervc-lil.)re.s  pnssiii<{  in  a horizontal  or  ohlique  direction  from 
the  anterior  column  of  one  side  to  tlu'  matter  of  the  anterior  cornn  of  the 
opposite  side  (tig.  533).  These  decu.ssating  lihres  constitute,  the  anterior  wliite 
commissure.] 

The  wliite  matter  surrounds  the  grey,  and  is  arrangisl  in  several  columns 
[anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior — hy  the  passage  of  the,  nerve-roots  to  the  cornua 
(tigs.  533,  5-10)].  Along  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cord  there  runs  a well-marked 
ti.ssure,  which  dips  into  the  cord  itself,  hut  docs  not  reach  the  grey  matter,  as  a 
mass  of  white  matter — the  wliite  commissure — latns  from  one  side  of  the  cord 
to  the  other,  between  this  fissure,  known  as  the  ventral  or  anterior  median 
fissure,  and  the  line  of  exit  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  sjiinal  nerves,  lies  the 
anterior  column  (/’.«) ; the  white  matter  lying  laterally  between  the  origin  of  the 


Fig.  533. 

Transverse  seetion  of  the  huninii  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  8th  dorsal  vertebra  ; x 10.  s.«, 

anterior  longitudinal  fissure  ; 34),  septum  postcriuin  ; c.a,  anterior  commissure  ; 
substantia  gelatinosa  centralis  ; c.c,  central  canal  ; c.p,  posterior  commissure  ; v,  vein  ; 
co.a,  anterior  horn  ; co.l,  lateral  horn,  and  behind  it  the  processus  reticularis  ; C04),  pos- 
terior horn  ; a,  antero-hitcral,  b,  antcro-median  group  of  ganglionic  cells ; c,  cells  of  the 
lateral  horn  ; d,  cells  of  Clarke’s  column  ; c,  solitary  cells  of  the  posterior  horn  ; r.a, 
anterior  root ; r.p,  posterior  root,  with  / its  bumllo  of  fibres  ; f,  postcro-intcrnal  bundle  ; 
/",  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior  cornu  ; sjj.ll,  gelatinous  substance  of  liolando  ; /.«, 
anterior  column  ; /.!,  lateral  column  ; f4>,  posterior  column. 

anterior  and  po.stcrior  roots  of  the  s[)iiuil  nerves  is  tlio  lateral  colmim  (/./),  wliilc 
the  white  matter  lying  between  the  line  of  origin  of  the  posterior  roots  of  the  so- 
calhid  dorsal  or  posterior  median  fissure  is  tlio  posterior  colmim  (/.y?).  [The 
posterior  median  fissure,  is  not  a real  fissure,  but  is  filled  u[)  with  the  inner  lays'r  of 
the  pia  mater,  which  dips  down  from  the  under  surface  of  this  membrane  quite  to 
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Fig.  534.  Fig.  535. 

Fig.  534. — Transverse  section  of  tire  white  matter  of  the  cord;  x 150.  «,  peripheral  layer. 

Besides  the  transverse  sections  of  the  nerve-fibres,  large  and  fine,  there  are  three  branched 
connective-tissue  corpuscles  (c).  Fig.  535.^ — Multipolar  nerve-cells  from  the  grey  matter  of 
the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord  (ox),  a,  nerve-cell ; h,  axis-cyliuder  ; c,  grey  matter  ; 
d,  white  matter  of  column  ; e,  c,  branches  of  cells. 

nerve-fibres  of  tlie  nerve-roots,  as  tvell  as  those  that  pass  from  the  grey  matter  into 
tlie  columns,  have  a transverse  or  oblique  course.  There  are  also  decussating  fibres 
in  the  anterior  or  white  commissure.  [In  a transverse  section  of  the  white  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord,  the  nerve-fibres  are  of  different  sizes,  and  appear  like  small 
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the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  commissure.]  Each  posterior  column,  in  certain 
regions  of  the  cord,  may  Ije  subdivided  into  an  inner  part  lying  next  the  fissure, 
the  postero-median  or  GoU’s  column,  or  the  inner  root-zone  {Charcot,  fig.  533,  f); 
and  an  outer  larger  part  next  the  posterior  root,  knoAvn  as  tlie  postero-extemal  or 
Bm-dach’s  column,  or  the  outer  root-zone  {Charcot,  fig.  533,  f). 

The  white  matter  consists  chiefly  of  medullated  fibres  Avi'thout  the  sheath  of 
ScliAvami,  but  provided  with  the  neuro-keratin  sheaths  of  Kiilinc  and  EAvald  (§  321), 
the  fibres  themseh^es  being  chiefly 
arranged  Lo7igitudinally.  [The  in- 
cisures of  Schmidt  exist  in  these 
fibres,  and  can  be  demonstrated  by 
the  interstitial  injection  of  osmic 
acid  {Ranvier).  The  fibres  are  also 
provided  ivith  Eanvier’s  nodes.]  The 


Fig.  536. 

Diagram  of  the  absolute  and  relative  extent  of  the  grey  matter,  and  of  the  white  columns  in 
successive  sectional  areas  of  the  spinal  cord  as  well  as  the  sectional  areas  of  the  several 
entering  nerve-roots.  NR,  nerve-roots  ; AC,  LC,  PC,  anterior,  lateral,  and  posterior 
columns  ; Gr,  grey  matter. 

circles  Avith  a rounded  dot  in  their  centre — the  axis-cylinder ; the  latter  may  be 
stained  Ai-itli  carmine  or  other  dye  (fig^.  534).  They  are  snudlest  in  the  postero- 
median or  Goll’s  column,  and  largest  in  the  crossed  and  direct  pyramidal  tracts, 
Avhich  are  motor.  The  Avhitc  substance  of  Schwann,  especially  in  preparations 
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lirtvdened  in  salts  of  chroiiiiuin,  often  presents  tlie  apjiearance  of  concenti’ic  lines. 
Kne  septa  of  connective-tissue  carrying  blood-vessels  lie  between  groups  of  the 
ncrve-tibrcs,  while  here  and  there  between  the  nerve-fibres  may  be  seen  branched 
neuroglia  corpuscles.  Immediately  underneath  tlie  pia  mater  there  is  a pretty 
thick  layer  of  neuroglia,  which  invests  the  prolongations  of  the  pia  into  the  cord 
(fig.  534,  rt).] 

[The  gi’ey  matter  diflers  in  shape  in  the  different  regions  of  the  cord,  and  so 
does  the  grey  commissure  (fig.  537).  The  latter  is  thicker  and  shorter  in  the  cer- 
vical than  in  the  dorsal  region,  while  it  is  narrow  in  the  lumbar  region.  The 
amount  of  grey  matter  undergoes  a great  increase 
opposite  the  origins  of  the  large  nerves,  the  • in- 
crease being  most  marked  ojDposite  the  cervical  and 
lumbar  enlargements.  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloff 
constructed  a series  of  curves  from  measurements 
by  Stilling  of  the  sectional  areas  of  the  grey  and 
white  matter  of  the  cord,  as  well  as  of  the  several 
nerve-roots.  These  curves  have  been  arranged  in 
the  annexed  convenient  form  by  Schafer  after 
Woroschiloff  (fig.  536)] : — 

[In  the  cervical  region,  the  lateral  Avhite  cohnnns 
are  large,  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  is 
Avide  and  large,  A\diile  the  lAosterior  cornu  is  narroAV ; 

Goll’s  column  is  marked  off  by  a depression  and  a 
prolongation  of  the  pia  mater ; the  cord  itself  is 
l)i’oadest  from  side  to  side.  In  the  dorsal  region, 
the  grey  matter  is  small  in  animals,  and  both 
cornua  are  narrow  and  of  nearly  equal  breadth, 

Avhile  the  cord  itself  is  smaller  and  cylindrical.  In 
it  the  interm edio-lateral  and  posterior  vesicular- 
groups  of  cells  are  distinct.  They  have  probably 
relations  to  viscera.  The  commissru-e,  and  there- 
fore the  central  canal,  lie  well  forward  between 
the  crescents.  In  the  lumbar  region  the  grey 
matter  is  relatively’  and  absolutely  greatest,  while 
the  Avhite  lateral  columns  are  small,  the  central 
canal  in  the  commissure  being  nearly  in  the 
middle  of  the  cord.  In  the  conus  medullaris,  the 
grey  matter  makes  up  the  great  mass  of  it,  with  a 
ferv  Avhite  fibres  externally  (figs.  537,  538).] 

The  anterior  cornu  of  the  grey  matter  is  shorter 
and  broader,  and  does  not  reach  so  near  to  the 
surface  as  the  posterior;  moreover,  each  anterior 
nerve-root  arises  from  it  by  several  bundles — it 
contains  several  groups  of  large  multipolar  gang- 
lionic cells  (fig.  536);  the  posterior  cornu  is  more 
pointed,  longer,  and  narrower,  and  reaches  nearer 
to  the  surface,  the  posterior  root  arising  by  a single  bundle  at  the  postero-lateral 
fissure  ; Avliilo  the  cornir  itself  contains  a ferv  small  fusiform  nerve-cells,  and  is 
covered  by  the  substantia  gelatinosa  of  Rolando,  Avhich  is  in  part  an  accumula- 
tion of  neuroglia. 

[The  substantia  gelatinosa  on  the  posterior  coriru  is  marked  by  striation  where 

10  posterior  root-fibres  traverse  it.  It  contains  some  connective-tissue  colls  and 
some  fusiform  nerve-cells,  e.specially  near  the  margins.  Tlie  substance  itself 
stains  deeply  Avith  carmine.] 


Fig.  .537. 

Transverse  sections  of  the  spinal 
cord  in  different  regions.  A, 
through  the  middle  of  the  cer- 
vical ; B,  the  dorsal ; C,  the 
lumbar  enlargement  ; D,  upper- 
part  of  the  conus  medullaris;  E, 
at  the  5th  sacral  vertebra  ; F,  at 
coccy.x ; A,  B,  C,  enlarged  twice  ; 
D,  E,  F,  thrice ; a,  anterior, 
p,  posterior  root. 
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[The  outer  margin  of  the  grej^  matter  near  its  mitldle  is  not  so  sharply  defined 
fiom  the  ivhite  matter  as  elsewhere ; and,  in  fact,  a kind  of  anastomosis  of  the 
giey  matter  jirojects  into  the  lateral  colnran,  especially  in  the  cervical  region,  con- 
stituting the  processus  reticularis  (fig.  540).] 

[Anangement  of  Nerve-Cells. — The  nerve-cells  are  arranged- in  scrveral  gronp.s, 
forming  columns  more  or  less  continuous.  There  are.  those  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  horns,  those  of  the  lateral  column  (intermedio-lateral),  and’  the  posterior 
vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (fig.  538).  The  anterior  and  posterior  groups  exist  as 
coiitiiiuous  columns  along  the  entire  cord.  The  cells  in  the  ajiterior  cornu  are 
subdivided  into  smaller  groups,  which  vary  in  the  different  regions' of -the ' coi'd. 
There  is  an  mner  or  median  groujo  near  the  anterior  angle  of 'the  .corliu.  If -is  tlie 
smallest  group,  and  is  absent  in  the  lumbar  region.  Near-  tfie  anterior  edge  is  the 
ujitermr  and  in  the  external  part  of  the  cornu  \%  antevo-lateral  groiip. 

These  two  groups  are  often  united,  as  in  the  mid-cervicarregion.  There  is  usuallj' 
a third  large  group — the  external  or  postero-lgteral  hr  the  posterior  outer  angle  of 
the  anterior  cornu.  The  cells  of  the  anterior  horn  being  very  large  (67  to  135  jj). 


■ Fig.  538. 

C,  Transverse  section  of  the  human  spinal  cord  at  the  level  of  the  6th  cervical  nerves  ; Pnn, 
median  process  of  the  anterior  horn;  Til,  intermedio-lateral  tract  or  lateral  horn;  D,  at 
the  level  of  the  3rd  dorsal  nerves  ; CCl,  Clarke’s  column;  L,  at  the  level  of  the  5th 
lumbar  nerve;  m,  median;  Iv,  latero-ventral ; Id,  latero-dorsal ; c,  centi'al  groups  of  cells 
of  anterior  horn. 


The  cells  of  the  posterior’  cornu  usually  do  not  lie  in  groups,  but  singly,  hence 
they  liaA^e  been  called  solitary  cells.  They  are  bipolar  or  fusiform  cells,  and  are 
about  18  /r  in  diameter.  They  lie  esjrecially  at  the  outer  side  of  the  base  of  the 
cornu  of  the  grey  matter,  and  are  placed  Avith  their  long  axis  horizontal,  and 
their  processes  are  directed  foi’Avards  and  baclcAvards.  Those  of  the  lateral  column 
are  distinct,  excejrt  in  the  lumbar  and  cervical  enlargements,  Avhere  they  blend 
Avith  the  anterior  horn.  The  vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (cells  40  to  90  g)  is 
discontinuous,  and  is  limited  to  (1)  the  thoracic  region,  (2)  cervico-cranial  region, 
(3)  sacral  region,  being  most  consjAicuous  in  (1),  AAdiere  it  corresponds  absolutely 
to  the  outfloAv  of  visceral  nerves  (Gaskell).  In  the  sacral  region  it  is  said  by 
some  observers  to  correspond  to  the  “sacral  nucleus  of  Stilling,”  Avhile  in  the 
cervical  region  it  begins  in  the  dog  at  the  2nd  cervical  nerve,  forming  the  cervical 
nucleus,  being  continued  above  into  the  nuclei  of  the  vagus  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerA^es.  It  is  important  to  note  that  the  vesicular  column  of  Clarke  (fig.  538,  CCl) 
does  not  extend  throughout  the  cord.  A small  group  of  cells  exists  opposite  the 
2nd  and  3rd  cervical  nerve ; it  extends  as  a continuous  column  from  the  8th 
cervical  to  the  3rd  lumbar  nerve,  so  that  it  is  best  developed  in  the  thoracic  region. 
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rComiections  of  Clarke’s  Column. — (Juskdl  sliowod  lliai  a large  uuuiljer  otfine 
inelhiUated  nerve  filu'cs  leave  tlie  cord  in  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves 
35G)  and  as  the  distrihutiou  of  Clarke’s  column  corresponds  to  this  outflow  of 
tine  libi^s,  it  was  suggested  that  these  line  medullated  fibres — or,  as  Gaskell  called 
them,  leucenteric  fibres,  were  connected  ivith  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column.  ^ There 
is  reason  to  hclieve,  however,  that  this  is  not  the  case.  The  cells  of  Clarkes 
column  are  large  cells  (90  [x  the  smallest  is  40  /a  in  diameter).  Some  of  the  libies 
which  come  from  the  lumbar  and  sacral  nerves,  and  form  part  of  the  postcro-extornal 
column,  pass- towards  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column,  Avhere  they  break  iip  into  a 
In'ush  or  poncil  of  fibrils,  to  form  a fibrillar  plexus  or  spongy  network  of  fine  nerve 
fibrillfe  around  the-  cells  of  Clarke’s  column  (Mott).  Cayal  has  also  shown  the 
existence  of 'an  enormous  number  of  fibrils, — according  to  him,  not  forming  a 
plexus  around  these  ccdls.  The  c’clls  are  bipolar,  and  it  is  suggested  by  j\Iott  that 
their  distal  connections  are.  "\yitll  fibres  of  the  postero-external  column  as  also 
that  to  them  are  transmitted  \mrious  .afferent  impulses  coming  from  vi.scera,  and  it 
may  be  from  tendons  and  other  parts,  and  that  these  impulses  pass  vid  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  In  locomotor  ataxfa  the -fibrillar^  thiclpt . of 
fibrils  around  these  cells  is  degenerated.  The  average  size'  of  the  cells  at  birth  is 
about  25  /x-30  /x,  at  two  years  60  /x,  and  in  the  adult  70  /x.  From  the  cells  of 
Clarke’s  column,  there  proceed  large  fibres,  Avhich  nui  upAvards,  slightly  foi’Avards, 
and  then  outAvards  through  the  lateral  column  to  reach  the  direct  cerebellar  tract 
of  the  same  side,  Avhence  they  proceed  to  the  cerebellum.  The  direct  cerebellar 
fibres  of  the  cord  do  not  degenerate  unless  Clarke’s  column  he  injured.  These  cells 
appear  to  act  as  stations  for  afferent  impulses  betAveen  the  peripheral  nervous 
system  and  the  cerebellum  (Ross,  Mott').'\ 

[The  intermedio-lateral  tract  of  cells  is  also  best  developed  in  the  thoracic 
region  (fig.  538,  Tit).  In  the  cendcal  region  it  fuses  Avith  the  lateral  group  of  cells 
in  the  anterior  cornu.  It  camiot  be  traced  in  the  lumbar  region.] 

[The  cells  of  the  intermedio-lateral  tract  confined  to  the  dorsal  region  arc 
arranged  in  groups  of  eight  to  tAvelve  bipolar  cells,  Avith  their  long  axis  vertical  or 
more  or  less  oblique.  The  smaller  cells  are  about  20  /x  in  diameter,  and  seem  to 
be  identical  Avith  the  solitary  cells  of  the  posterior  cornu,  the  larger  ones  are  30  fj. 
in  diameter,  and  these  cells  attain  their  full  size,  or  nearly  so,  at  birth.  Mott 
considers  that  these  cells  correspond  in  form  and  size  Avith  the  cells  of  the  vagus 
nucleus,  and  that  these  cells  give  origin  to  the  fine  medullated  or  leucenteric 
fibres  tliat  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves  (p.  796), 
i.e.,  to  the  splanchnic  efferent  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  of  the  dorsal  nerves.] 

The  multipolar  ganglion  cells  are  largest,  and  arranged  in  groups  in  the 
anterior  horns  of  the  grey  matter  (tig.  640 — “motor  ganglionic  cells”).  [They 
also  occur  in  the  lateral  process  and  in  the  processus  reticularis.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  cells  l)ecome  jnore  In-anched  as  avc  proceed  upAvards  amongst  the  verte- 
brata.  These  cells  usually  contain  pigment-granules,  and,  according  ’to  Pierret, 
their  size  has  a direct  relation  to  the  length  of  the  nerve-fibre  proceeding  from 
them ; so  that  they  are  largest  in  the  lumbar  enlargement,  smaller  in  the  cervical 
enlargement,  and  smallest  in  the  dorsal  region.  Smaller  spindle-.shaped  (“sen- 
sory”) cells  occur  in  much  smaller  numbers  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior 
horn.  I'lio  cells  of  Clarke’s  column  (fig.  539)  are  smaller  (30-60  /x)  and  are 
usually  arranged  Avith  their  long  axis  in  the  long  axis  of  the  cord.  The  processes, 
arc  fewer,  but  one  is  generally  directed  toAvards  the  head,  and  some  toAvards  the 
caudal  end  of  the  body.  They  Aisually  contain  pigment,  Avhich  is  generally  di,s- 
posed  toAvards  the  cerebral  ])ole  of  the  cell.] 

[In  a longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  (fig.  641),  these  cells  are  seen  to  be 
arranged  in  cohiinns,  the  large  multipolar  cells  in  the  anterior  horn  (m) ; in  the 
same  .section  are  shoAvn  the  longitudinal  direction  of  the  nerve-fibres  in  the  anterior 
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(«)  and  posterior  while  colunm.s  (c),  tlic  liorizoiital  direeliun  of  the  lilnvs  of  the 
anterior  and  posterior  nerve-roots  {b  and  /). 

[Outlying  Cells  of  the  Cord. — Beisso,  Schiell'erdeckcr,  and  more  recently 
oherimgton,  have  shown  tliat  in  certain  situations  in  the  anterior  lateral  and 
posterior  columns  of  the  mammalian  cord,  ganglionic  cells  lie  outside  the  grey 
matter  in  the  surrounding  Avhite  substance.  In  the  Alligator  there  is  a remark- 
able group  of  ganglionic  cells  lying  quite  at  the  periphery  of  the  antero-lateral 
column,  and  quite  removed  from  the  grey  matter  {Berr/er,  GasheU) ; its  significance 
is  quite  unknown.] 

The  giey  matter  contains  an  exceedingly  delicate  fibrous  thicket  of  the  finest 
nen  e-fibrils,  which  is  produced  by  the  repeated  diidsion  of  the  protoplasmic  pro- 


Fig.  539. — Nerve-cell  from  Clarke’s  column  (horse).  The  arrow  indicates  the  cerebral  end. 
Fig.  540. — -Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  (lower  dorsal).  A,  L,  P,  anterior,  lateral, 
and  posterior  columns;  A.M.F.,  P.M.F.,  anterior  and  posterior  median  fissures;  «,  h,  c, 
cells  of  the  anterior  horn  ; cl,  posterior  cornu  and  substantia  gelatinosa  ; c,  central  canal ; 
/,  veins  ; (/,  anterior  root  bundles  ; h,  posterior  root  bundles  ; white  commissure  ; j,  grey 
commissure  ; I,  reticular  formation. 

cesses  of  the  multipolar  ganglionic  cells.  Many  medullated  nerve-fibres — chiefly 
of  the  fine  A'ariety — traverse  and  divide  in  the  grey  matter  and  become  non- 
medullated.  Many  of  them  split  up  into  terminal  fibrils,  branches  of  the  axis 
cylinder.  Some  of  them  merely  pass  through  the  grej'  matter  of  the  non-medul- 
lated  fibres  and  terminate  in  the  nervous  network  or  thicket  of  the  grey  matter. 
Fibres  pass  from  the  grey  matter  of  one  side  to  that  of  the  other  through  the  com- 
missures in  front  of  and  behind  the  central  canal. 

[By  means  of  Weigert’s  method  of  staining  medullated  nerve-fibres  (p.  653),  it 
has  been  proved  that  numerous  fine  medullated  nerve-fibres  exist  in  the  grey 
substance.] 
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Fig.  542. 

541. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  human  spinal  covd.  ct,  anterior,  c,  posterior,  cl,  lateial 
white  columns  ; b.  anteiior,  c,  posterior  nerve-roots  ; /,  horizontal  (pyramidal)  fibres  passing 
to  m,  cells  of  anterior  cornu  ; n,  obliriue  fibres  of  posterior  root.  Fig.  512.— Multipolar 
- • ■ ■ ’ 1 _ axis-cylinder  process ; y,  branched 


nerve-cell,  from  the  anterior  horn  of  the  spinal  cord, 
processes. 

before  they  rccach  tlie  grey  matter.  Most  of  the  fibres 
iierve-cells  in  the  anterior  cornu  or  its 
lateral  process  (fig.  543,  a,  h,  c,  d,  e). 

But  the  fibres  diverge  in  all  directions, 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  bundle 
nearest  the  middle  line  (3)  end  in  the 
laterally  placed  cells  (c) ; a part  (4) 
crosses  the  anterior  commissure  to  end 
in  cells  on  the  opposite  side  {cT).  Some 
of  them  (6)  run  upwards  to  become  con- 
nected with  motor  cells  lying  further  up 
the  cord.  Some  of  the  fibres  present  in 
the  anterior  roots,  e.f/.,the  vaso-motor  and 
secretory  fibres,  a^Dpear  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  nerve-cells  of  the  an- 
terior cornu.  Perhaps  all  the  motor  fibres 
for  the  skeletal  inuscles  are  so  connected, 
so  that  each  motor  nerve-fibre  is  merely 
the  prolongation  of  the  unbranched 
axis-cylinder  process  of  a nerve-cell.] 

[The  posterior  root  enters  as  a single 
bundle  (fig.  533),  composed  of  finer 
fibres  intermixed  witli  bundles  of 
thicker  ones.] 

[Two  distinct  bundles  enter  the  cord. 

Tlierc  is  an  outer  lateral  bundle,  or 
outer  radicular  fibres,  which  curve  into 
the  longitudinal  filn-cs,  so  that  they  are 


large  motor 


i! 

Fig.  543. 

Scheme  of  tlio  course  of  the  fibres  in  the  sjiinal 
cord.  The  longitudinal  fibres  are  indicated  by 
small  circles,  while  the  nerve-cells  are  black. 


cut  acro.ss  in  a transverse  section,  but  they  again  take  a horizontal  course  and  enter 
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the  substantia  gelatinosa.  The  finest  fibres  in  the  bundle  are  usually  placed 
most  laterally Lying  on  the  inner  side  of  this  is  the  larger  Imndle,  constituting 
the  inner  radicular  fibres  of  the  median  bundle.  The  lateral  bundle  divides  into 
an  intermediate  or  central  bundle,  and  a small  external  lateral  bundle  (7).  The 
small  external  lateral  bundle  consists  of  fine  fibres,  ■which  ascend  for  a short  dis- 
tance in  the  cord,  and  form  the  posterior  marginal  zone  or  Lissauer’s  zone  (fig.  557). 
They  enter  the  grey  matter  higher  up  and  terminate  in  the  cells  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  posterior  horn.  The  central  fibres,  ■which  are  coarse  fibres  (8  to  10),  pass 
into  the  substantia  gelatinosa,  ■where  the}'^  divide  into  several  strands,  some  of  which 

pass  into  the  central  part  of  the  grey  matter  (10), 
Avhile  others  (8)  pass  upwards  and  downwards  in  a 
longitudinal  direction,  and  form  the  “longitudinal 
bundles  of  the  posterior  horn.”  Some  of  the  fibres 
(9)  perhaps  end  in  the  nerve-cells  (/)  in  the  posterior 
cornu.  The  inner  median  bundle  or  internal 
radicular  fasciculus  (11  to  14),  composed  of  com- 
paratively coarse  fibres,  sweeps  through  the  postero- 
external column — hence  this  colunm  is  also  called 
the  posterior  root-zone — and,  after  running  a longi- 
tudinal course  in  the  white  matter,  enters  the  grey 
substance  of  the  posterior  cornu.  Some  fibres  (11) 
pass  to  the  small  fusiform  colls  (y) ; and  others  (13) 
pass  to  be  connected  Avith  tlie  cells  of  Clarke’s  column 
(A),  Avhen  it  is  present.  From  the  cells  of  Clarke’s 
colunm,  fibres  seem  to  pass  to  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract  (20).  Some  of  the  fibres 
(12)  pass  into  the  posterior  grey 
commissure,  to  reach  the  opposite 
side.  This  so  far  only  accounts 
for  a part  of  the  fibres.  Some 
of  them  (8  to  10)  are  concerned 
in  the  formation  of  the  fine 
nerve  thicket  in  the  grey  matter, 
Avhereby,  perhaps,  they  become 
connected  with  the  cells  in  the 
anterior  cornu.  It  is  asserted 
that  some  of  the  fibres  (14)  ulti- 
mately pass  into  Goll’s  column. 
IMany  of  the  fibres  in  the  pos- 
terior root  have  been  proved 
to  be  directly  connected  Avith 
nei'Am-cells,  e.g.,  in  Petromyzon 
by  Freund,  and  in  the  Proteus 
by  Klaussner.] 

[Size  of  Nerve-Cells  and  Nerve-Fibres. — There  is  reason  to  believe  that  the 
size  of  neiwe-fibres  bears  a relation  to  the  size  of  the  nerve-cell  from  Avhich  it  arises. 
It  has  been  suggested  by  ScliAvalbe  that  nerA'’e-libres  Avhich  run  a long  course  are 
larger  than  those  running  a short  course.  This  is  not  invariably  the  case  (p.  653).] 
Neuroglia. — The  connective-tissue  of  the  spinal  cord  arises  in  part  from  the 
j)ia  mater  and  passes  into  the  Avhite  matter,  carrying  Avith  it  blood- A'^essels,  aiul  form- 
ing septa,  Avhich  separate  the  nerve-fibres  into  bundles.  [The  connective-tissue  of 
the  central  nervous  system  is  so  far  peculiar,  that  the  intercellular  substance  is  re- 
duced to  a minimum.  It  consists  of  a reticulated  connective-tissue  composed  of 
fine  fibres,  Avhich  form  a netAVork.  Fig.  544  shoAVS  one  of  the  cells,  “gba-cells  ” 


vy ' 


Fig.  544. — Isolated  connective-tissue  corpuscle  or  “glia- 
cell” from  the  liuniau  spinal  cord  ; X 800.  Fig.  545. 
— Longitudinal  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  a,  Avhite, 
6,  grey  matter ; c,  ciystals  of  mercuric  chloride. 
Prepared  hy  Golgi’s  mercuric  chloride  method  ; x 80. 
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or  “ Deiter’s  cells,”  isolated.  Tt  consists  of  a small,  granular,  micleated  body,  with 
uuinorcTc4Livoly  line,  slightly  branched,  still  processes.  The  processes  form  a 
snstentacnlar  tissue  for  the  nerve-fibres  and  blood-vessels.  Ihe  arrangement  and 
distribution  of  these  cells  is  best  seen  in  sections  of  a cord  hardened  >y  8^ 
mfthml  in  corrosive  sublimate  solution  (fig.  545).  In  some  situations,  e g.,  tl.e 
white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  and  cerebellum,  the  cells  are  smaller  and  nioic 
■uio-ular  and  the  processes  are  often  connected  with  the  outer  coat  of  the  blooc - 
vessels  ’ On  the  whole,  the  connective-tissue  is  much  finer  in  the  brain  than  iii  the 
cord,  ■chemically,  these  glia-cells  consist  of  neuro-keratin,  and  they  seem  to  be 
of  einblastic  orignn,  thus  differing  from  ordinary  connec  ive-tissiie,  which  i.s 
niesoblastic  in  ori<rin.l  The  central  canal  is  .surrounded  with  a denser  layer  of 
this  tissue,  knowiras  the  “central  ependyma,”  which  deeplyiuth ^ 

and  is  very  like  the  substantia  gclatinosa  in  its  structure_(p.  /6/).  e must 
distinguisli  from  this  form  of  connective-tissue  that  .special  ^ 

matter  to  which  Virchow  gave  the  name  of  neuroglia.  It  is  specially  adapted  to 

fill  up  the  spaces  left  by  the  other  elements,  and  without 

^ ^ . . change  of  fluids  serves  to  hold  the  elements 

together.  It  is  an  excessively  finely  gran- 
ular ground-substance  in  the  grey  matter. 
It  is  also  an  intercellular  substance,  but  in 
the  adult  the  cells  to  which  it  owes  its 
orif^in  are  no  longer  to  be  found.  It  is 
doubtful,  from  its  chemical  nature,  if  it  is 
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Ficf.  546. Semi-diagramniatic  arrangement  of  the  arteries  in  the  spinal  cord.  Spa,  anterior 

spinal  ; s,  sulcine  artery  ; sc,  sulco-comniissural ; an,  its  anastomosing  branch  ; cl,  to 
Clarke’s  column  ; Fp,  posterior  fissure  ; ra,  ip,  branches  along  anterior  and  posterior  roots  ; 
cp,  for  post,  cornu  ; if,  intcrfunicular  ; la,  Im,  Ip,  anterior,  median,  and  posterior  lateral. 
Fig.  547.— Injected  blood-vessels  of  the  spinal  cord. 

really  to  be  reckoned  along  with  the  connective-tissues.  It  seems  to  be  rather  a 
tissue  sui  generis,  belonging  to  the  nervous  system,  and  it  is  present  in  veiy  small 
amount.  It  seems  to  consist  of  neuro-keratin,  and  the  cells  are  epiblastic  in  origin, 
being  derived  from  the  cells  of  the  epiblast.]  The  neuroglia  is  also  abundant  on. 
the  sides  and  a|K!x  of  the  posterior  horns,  where  it  is  called  the  gelatinous 
substance  of  Rolando. 


[Blood-Vessels. — The  spinal  cord  is  partly  supplied  Avith  blood  by  arteries  from 
the  vertebrals,  and  jiartly  by  branches  of  the  intercostal,  lumbar,  and  sacral 
arteries,  Avhich  reach  it  through  the  intervertebral  foramina,  and  i)ass  to  the  cord 
along  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots.] 
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[Blood-Vessels.— The  anterior  median  artery  (or  anterior  sninal)  (fig.  .546)  gives  off 
branches,  which  dip  into  the  fissure  of  the  same  name,  pass  to  its  liase,  and,  after  iierforating 
the  anterior  commissure,  divide  into  two  brandies,  one  lor  each  mass  of  grey  matter,  and  eacli 
blanch  in  turn  splits  into  three,  which  supply  part  of  the  anterior  median,  and  posterior  grey 
matter.  The  arteries  lying  in  the  sulci  are  called  arterise  sulci  (.s)  by  Adamkiewicz.  In  the 
giey  iiiatter  there  is  usually  a special  branch  to  Clarke’s  cohimii  (cl).  The  vaso-coronary 
aiteiies  iiiclime  all  those  arterial  branches  which  proceed  from  tlie  ])eriphery  into  the  white 
niattei  , the  liner  branches  pass  only  into  the  white  matter,  but  the  larger  into  the  grey  sub- 
stance. ihe  largest  branch  is  the  artery  of  the  posterior  lissure  {F'p\  which  passes  along  the 
posterior  septum  and  reaches  almost  to  the  commissure,  giving  branches  in  its  course.  There  is  a 
large  artery  between  the  column  of  Golland  the  postero- external  column,  viz.,  the  interfunicular 
aiteiy  (i/).  Aiteiies  enter  along  the  anterior  and  posterior  roots  (?■«,  rp).  There  are  also  a median 
lateral  artery  (Im),  and  an  anterior  and  posterior  lateral  (Ip,  la),  which  enter  the  lateral  column. 
Ihe  geneial  result  is  that  the  grey  matter  is  inucli  more  vascular  than  the  white,  as  is  shown  in 
fig.  547.  Some  small  vessels  come  from  the  pia  and  send  branches  to  the  white  matter,  and 
iiubranched  arteries  to  the  grey  matter,  where  they  form  a capillary  plexus.  The  blood-vessels 
are  surrounded  by  perivascular  lymph-spaces  (His).  With  regard  to  the  blood-vessels 
supplying  the  cord  as  a whole,  Moxon  has  pointed  out  that,  owing  to  the  cord  not  beiiiff  as  lont^ 
as  the  vertebral  canal,  the  lower  nerves  have  to  run  down  within  the  vertebral  canal,  before 
they  emerge  from  the  appropriate  intervertebral  foramina.  As  re-enforcing  arteries  enter  the 
cord  along  the  course  of  these  nerves,  necessarily  the  branches  entering  along  the  course  of  the 
lumbar  and  lower  dorsal  nerves  are  long,  and  this,  together  with  their  small  size,  offers  con- 
siderable resistance  to  the  blood-stream.  Hence,  perhaps,  the  reason  w'hy  the  lower  pai  t of  the 
cord  is  so  apt  to  be  affected  by  various  pathological  conditions,  ] 

[Recent  researches  of  Golgi,  Ramon  y Cayal,  and  KoUiker.— Golgi’s  method 
was  adopted  by  all  these  observers,  viz.,  prolonged  steeping  of  the  nerve-centres  in 


Fig.  548.  Fig.  549. 

Fig.  548. — Longitudinal  section  of  the  cord  in  the  cervical  region  of  a sheep’s  embryo,  22  cm. 
long,  to  show  the  division  of  the  posterior  nerve-fibres  after  entering  the  cord.  Fig. 
549. — Lateral  column  of  a new-born  rabbit ; c,  collateral  fibres  ; cl,  bending  round  of  the 
longitudinal  fibres  to  end  in  the  grey  matter  ; n,  axis-cylinder  process  of  a nerve-cell  bending 
in  amongst  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  white  column. 

a dilute  solution  of  silver  nitrate,  after  previous  hardening  in  j\[iiller’s  fluid,  or 
other  fluid  containing  a chromium  salt,  or  by  the  rapid  hardening  method — viz., 
a mi.\ture  of  potassium  bichromate  and  osmic  acid.  The  nerve-cells  and  the  axis- 
cylinders  become  black ; but  all  the  cells  or  axis-cylinders  in  any  piece  of  tissue 
are  by  no  means  affected  by  the  reagent.  Eamdn  y Cayal  made  the  great  advance 
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of  u.sino'  the  cmhryouic  nerve-contros,  ami  results  liavi'.  been  obtained  ou  them  that 
arc  noUo  easily  obtained  in  the  adult.  The  axis-cylinders  stain  best  before  the 
myelin  is  developed,  and  hence  the  reason  why  embryonic  nerve-centres  stain  so 
well  before  the  myelin  covers  the  axis-cylinders.] 


Fi".  551. 


TThe  above  description  of  the  cord  i.s  based  on  a study  of  the  cord  prepared  by  tlie  ordinary 
methods  but  Golgi’s  method  reveals  further  complications  in  the  structure  ot  the  cord,  .some  ol 
which  are  here  noted.  The  sensoi^  nerve-fibres  on  entering  the  white  matter  divide  into  an 
ascending  and  a descending  fibre,  which  run  longitudinally  in  the  posterior  column  and  in  the 
posterior marginal  zone,  just  siiperlicial  to  the  substantia  gelatinosa  (fig.  548  S).  Ihe  longi- 
tiidiiial  fibres  have  been  traced  for  a distance  ol  4-6  cm.,  but  a large  number  of  them  bend 
round  and  enter  the  grey  matter,  and  end  free  in  fine  branches,  without  forming  any  connec- 
tions with  nerve-cells  (fig.  550).  All  the  sensory  or  afferent  longitudinal  fibres  in  the  posterior 
column  "ive  off  at  nearly  a right  angle  fibres  called  liy  Kainon  y Gayal,  who  discovered  them, 
collateral  fibres,  which  penetrate  into  the  grey  matter,  and  run  to  all  its  parts,  .and  split  uito 
numerous  fibrils  and  end  free  (figs.  549  c,  1,  552).  The  free  fibrillar  terminatioiis  of  these  collateral 
fibres  arc  specially  nuineroiis  in  the  ventral  portion  of  the  substantia  gelatinosa  and  Llaike  s 

column,  and  in  the  ventral  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
anterior  horns,  to  which  pass  numerous  bundles  of 
collateral  fibres.] 

The  mirve-fibres  of  the  anterior  root  .spring  from 
targe  and  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  from  all  parts 


Fig.  550. 


Transverse  section  of  the  cervical  enlargement  of  the  cord  of  a iiew-boru  rabbit  with  the  colla- 
teral fibres  from  all  the  columns  of  the  cord,  and  the  anterior  and  posterior  comimssures, 
ca  and  e}).  Fig.  551.— A nerve-cell  in  the  anterior  cornu  of  the  lumbar  region  of  an  ox- 
embryo,  20  cm.  long ; n,  axis-cylinder  process,  passing  at  n'  into  a lougitudiiial  fibre  ot 
the  anterior  column  ; n",  much  branched  lateral  processes  of  n.  All  prepared  by  the  sih  ei 
nitrate  method  of  Golgi. 

of  the  anterior  cornu  (fig.' 552),  but  it  appears  that  the  axis-cylinder  proce.ss  of  the  nerve-cell 
gives  off  a few  lateral  branches  (fig.  551).  ....  n . 

The  anterior  and  lateral  columns  consist  in  part  of  fibres  which  spring  from  nerve-cells  iii 
.ill  regions  of  the  grey  matter  (fig.  550).  These  cells  give  oil  from  their  axis-cylinder  or  nervous 
process  numerous  lateral  processes,  which  end  free  in  the  grey  matter.  Most,  or  jierhaps  all,  of 
the  fibres  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  give  off  collateral  fibres,  which  enter  the  grey 
matter,  especially  the  anterior  horns  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  posterior  cornu,  whore  they 
end  free.  The  longitudinal  fibres  of  these  two  columns  usually  bend  at  a right  angle  and  end 
free  in  the  grey  matter. 

It  is  remarkable  that  all  the  collateral  fibres  and  all  the  lateral  branches  of  the  nervous  pro- 
ce.ss of  the  ncrvo-cclls,  as  well  as  those  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  posterior,  lateral,  and  anterior 
columns  that  enter  the  grey  matter,  break  up  into  a greater  or  less  number  of  branches,  and  end 
at  last  in  a fine  tuft  of  fibrils  which  surround  the  nerve-cells,  without,  however,  forming  connec- 
tions with  the  nerve-cells  or  the  fibrils  anastomosing  amongst  thcm.selvcs. ] 
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[Ihrec  kiiuls  of  nerve-cells  have  been  tlistinguished  ; 

(1)  Large  motor  colls  ; (2)  cells  which  give  nerve-fibres  to  llie  columns  of  the  cord  : and  (31 
cells  with  a nervous  process  which  does  not  pass  out  of  the  grey  matter,  but  divides  uniformly 
n the  grey  matter  itself,  the  last  variety  of  cell  occurs  only  in  the  posterior  cornu.  The 
protoplasmic  processes  of  all  the  nerve-cells  branch  and  are  continued  sometimes  as  enormously 
long  processes  in  all  directions;  sometimes  they  pa.ss  into  the  white  matter,  but  they  never 
anastomose,  and  never  give  rise  to  a nerve-fibre  (figs  551,  552).] 

[The  anterior  coniniissnre  contains — 


(1)  Nervous  processes  from  cells  in  all  parts  of  the  grey  matter,  and  after  they  decussate  are 

continued  as  longi- 
tudinal fibres  of  the  aii- 
tero-lateral  columns. 

(2)  Decu.s.sating  col- 
lateral fibres  from  the 
anterior  and  lateral 
columns. 

(3)  Decussating  pro- 
toplasmic processes  of 
some  of  the  median 
cells  of  the  anterior 
cornua. 

The  posterior  com- 
missure contains — 

(1)  Decussating  col- 
lateral fibres  of  the  pos- 
terior columns,  and 
lierhaps  also  from  the 
posterior  part  of  the 
lateral  columns,  as  well 
as  some  decussating 
protoplasmic  nervous 
processes  from  some  of 
the  cells  of  the  pos- 
terior cornu  and  gela- 
tinous substance.] 

[The  ' 

are  directly  connected 
with  nerve-cells,  and 
must  be  influenced  by 
the  latter: — 

(1)  The  motor  fibres 
in  the  anterior 
roots. 

(2)  Many  fibres  in  the 
lateral  and  an- 
terior columns.] 

dii'ect  continuity  between  fibres  and 


Fig. 


552. 


following  fibres 


Transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  the  thoracic  region  in  an 
embryo  fowl  (9th  day  of  incubation).  A,  anterior,  and  P,  posterior 
root;  C,  axis-cylinder  of  a motor  nerve-cell;  P,  intra-medullary 
part  of  the  posterior  root ; c,  origin  of  a collateral  branch,  which 
ramifies  as/  g,  terminal  ramifications  of  the  collateral  fibres  ; cl, 
final  bifurcation  ; Ji,  bipolar  ganglionic  cells  ; i,  a unipolar  nerve- 
cell  like  those  in  mammals  {Eemon  y CayaT). 


[In  the  following  instances,  however,  there  is 
cells,  so  that  they  can  onl}'  act  on  each  other  by  contact ; 

(1)  The  sensory  fibres  that  end  free  in  the  cord.  v 

(2)  The  free  terminations  in  the  cord  of  the  collateral  fibres  from  all  the  eolumns. 

(3)  Many  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  antero-latcral  column,  which  bend  round  and  end 

free  in  the  grey  matter. 

(4)  The  free  terminations  of  many  lateral  processes  of  the  nervous  or  axis-cylinder  process  of 
many  nerve-cells  of  the  grey  matter. 

(5)  The  free  terminations  of  the  branched  processes  of  certain  cells  of  the  posterior  horn, 

that  end  in  loto  in  the  grey  matter.] 

[The  glia-cells  are  developed  from  the  elements  of  the  original  medullary  plate,  and  are 
divided  into  primary  and  secondary.  The  former  are  represented  by  the  epithelium  lining 
the  central  canal.  The  others  arise  in  the  grey  and  white  matter  and  appear  to  be  epiblastic  in 
origin.] 

[The  foregoing  account  represents  Kiilliker’s  resume  of  his  own  researches  on  embryo 
mammabs,  wliich  are  practically  a confirmation  of  the  prior  observations  of  Golgi  and  Eamon  y 
Cayal,  but  more  especially  of  the  hitter.  It  is  obvious  that  the  statements  here  made  that  the 
protoplasmic  processes  of  nerve-cells  do  not  anastomose,  and  that  many  white  nerve-fibres  termi- 
nate ill  the  cord  in  free  endings,  without  forming  direct  anatomical  continuity  with  nerve-cells, 
must  profoundly  modify  our  conceptions  and  theories  regarding  the  mode  of  action  of  these 
structures.  It  would  seem  that  in  certain  cases  an  impulse  reaching  the  grey  matter  through 
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such  iicvve-fibres  must  act  ou  ucrve-oolls  merely  as  the  result  of  contact  between  the  nerve-fibrils 
and  the  nerve-cell,  and  not  in  virtue  of  actual  anatomical  continuity.] 

[Functions  of  the  Spinal  Cord.— (1)  Tt  is  a great  conducting  medium,  cou- 
ductim*^  impulses  upwtirds  tuul  do\t*invards,  and  "witliiu  itself  from  side  to  side , 
(•2)  the  great  reflex  centre,  or  rather  series  of  so-called  centres ; (.3)  impulses 
originate  ■within  it,  f.c.,  its  automatic  iunctions.] 

Conducting  Systems. — The  Avhole  of  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  .spinal 
cord  may  he  arranged  systematically  in  special  bundles,  according  to  their 
function. 

[Methods  of  ascertauiing  Conducting  Paths  in  the  Cord. — Tlie  course  of  the 
fibres  and  their  division  into  so-called  systems  has  been  ascertained  partly  by 
anatomical  and  embryological,  partly  liy  physiological  and  pathological  means. 
Apart  from  experimental  methods,  such  as  dividing  one  column  of  the  cord  and 
observing  the  results,  Ave  liai'e  the  folloAving 
methods  of  investigation : — (1)  Tiirck  found 
that  injury  or  disease  of  certain  parts  of  the 
brain  Avas  folloAved  by  a degeneration  doAvn- 
Avards,  or  secondary  descending  degeneration 
of  certain  of  the  nerve-fibres  connected  Avith 
the  seat  of  injury,  he.,  they  Avere  separated 
from  their  trophic  centres  and  underAvent 
degeneration.  (2)  P.  Schieferdecker  found 
also,  after  section  of  the  cord,  that  above  the 
level  of  the  section,  certain  definite  tracts  of 
Avhite  matter  underAvent  degeneration  [thus 
shoAving  that  certain  tracts  had  their  trophic 
centre  beloAv ; this  constitutes  secondary 
ascending  degeneration].  (3)  G-udden’s 
Method. — He  shoAved,  as  regards  the  brain, 
that  excision  of  a sense-organ  in  a young 
growing  animal  Avas  folloAved  by  atrophy  of 
the  nerve-fibres  and  some  other  parts  con- 
nected Avith  it.  Thus,  the  optic  nerve  and 
anterior  corpora  quadrigemina  atrophy  after 
excision  of  the  eyeball  in  young  rabbits.]  (4) 

Embryological. — Plcchsig  shoAved  that  the 
fibres  of  the  cord  [and  the  brain  also]  during  deA'elopment  became  covered  xoitli 
myelin  at  difi'erent  periods,  those  fibres  becoming  medullated  latest  Avhich  had  the 
longest  course.  Ey  a combination  of  these  methods  the  folloAAung  tracts  of  fibres 
have  been  mapjAcd  out : — 

Conducting  Systems  of  Fibres. — 1.  In  the  antei’ior  column  lie  (ci)  the  un- 
crossed, anterior,  or  direct  pyramidal  tract  [also  called  the  Column  of  Tiirck] ; 
and  external  to  it  is  (//)  the  anterior  ground  bundle,  or  anterior  radicular  zone 
(tig.  553).  [The  direct  pyramidal  tract  varies  in  size,  and  it  generally  extends 
doAviiAvards  in  the  cord  to  about  the  middle  of  the  dorsal  region,  diminishing 
steadily  in  its  course.  It  is  called  direct  pyramidal  tract  because,  unlike  the  rest 
of  the  pyramidal  tract,  it  does  not  decu.ssate  in  the  bulb.  It  is  found  onlj"  in  man 
and  the  monkey,  is  very  variable  in  size,  and  forms  10  to  20  per  cent,  of  the  total 
l)yramidal  tract.  We  <lo  not  knoAV  exactly  hoAV  these  fibres  end,  Avhether  they 
cross  to  the  oi)posite  side,  or  remain  on  the  .same  skle,  but  most  probably  most  of 
them  pass  through  the  anterior  eommi.ssure  to  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite 
side.] 

2.  In  the  posterior  colmnn  we  distinguish  (c)  GolTs  column,  or  the  postero- 
median ([)ostero-interiial)  column;  and  (d)  the  outer  root  zone,  or  the  funiculus 
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Fig.  5i)o. 

Scheme  of  the  conducting  paths  in  the 
spinal  cord  at  the  3rd  dorsal  nerve. 
The  black  part  is  the  grey  matter. 
AR,  anterior,  PE,  posterior,  root;  a, 
direct,  and  cj,  crossed,  pyramidal  tracts ; 
I,  anterior  column  ground  bundle ; 
c,  Goll’s  column  ; d,  postero-external ; 
column;  c and  /,  mixed  lateral  paths; 
li,  direct  cerebellar  tracts. 
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I. 

Ceivic.T' 

Xervf. 


III. 

Ceivkiil 

Nerve. 


VI. 

Ccrvital 

Nerve. 


111. 

Dorsal  - ~ 

Nerve. 


VI. 

Dorsal  — 
Nen'e. 


XII. 

Dorsal 

Nerve. 


IV. 

l.umljar 

Nerve. 


Fig.  554. 

Scheme  of  tlie  distribution  of  the  chief  paths 
in  the  spinal  cord.  Ijws,  direct  pyramidal 
tract ; 2psb,  crossed  ])yramidal  tracts  ; 
3 Jesb,  direct  cerebellar  tract ; 4 aks,  postero- 
external column  ; 5 iks,  postero-internal 
column,  or  Goll’s  column;  Hvsr,  anterior 
mi.xcd  zone,  x 2. 


cuneatus,  or  Bunlach’s  column,  or  tlie 
posterior  radicular  zone,  or  tlie  postero- 
external column  (fig.s.  553,  557). 

3.  Ill  the  lateral  column  are  (e)  tlie 
antero-lateral  tract  and  (/)  the  lateral 
mixed  paths,  or  lateral  limiting  tract  [tlii.s 
tract  is  still  further  siihdivided,  p.  783], 
{g)  the  lateral  or  crossed  pyramidal  tract, 
and  (/i)  the  direct  cerebellar  tract. 

[All  the  impulses  from  the  central  con- 
volutions or  motor  areas  of  the  cerebrum, 
by  means  of  ivliich  volmitary  movements 
(§  365)  are  executed,  are  conducted  by 
the  pyi-amidal  tracts  (figs.  553  a,  g,  554, 
557).  The  fibres  in  these  tracts  descending 
from  the  central  convolutions — i.e.,  the 
motor-areas— pass  through  the  ■white  matter 
of  the  cerebrum,  converging  like  the  rays 
of  a fan  to  the  internal  capsule,  ■where 
they  lie  in  the  knee  and  anterior  t^wo- 
thirds  of  its  posterior  segment  (the  fibres 
for  the  face  at  the  knee,  and  behind  this 
in  order  those  for  the  arm  and  leg),  they 
then  enter  the  middle-third  of  the  crusta 
(fig.  628,  Fg),  pass  through  the  pons 
into  the  anterior  pj'ramids  of  the  medulla 
oblongata,  vdiere  the  great  mass  crosses 
over  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite 
side  of  the  cord  (crossed  pyramidal 
tract),  a small  part  descending  m the  cord 
on  the  same  side  as  the  direct  pyi’amidal 
tract,  a.  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
lies  external  to  the  posterior  half  of  the 
grey  matter  in  the  lateral  column  (fig. 
553,  g),  and  it  extends  throughout  the 
length  of  the  cord.  It  contains  nerve- 
fibres  of  all  sizes.  In  the  greater  part  of 
its  course  it  is  separated  from  the  sur- 
face by  the  direct  cerebellar  tract,  but 
Avherc  the  latter  lies  further  forward,  as 
at  the  third  cervical  segment  and  lower 
dorsal  region,  its  posterior  surface  reaches 
the  surface,  while  from  the  last  dorsal 
segment,  throughout  the  luniliar  region, 
it  comes  quite  to  the  surface,  as  the  direct 
cerebellar  tract  ceases  at  the  first  lumbar 
vertebra.  The  pyramidal  tract  diminishes 
from  above  downwards,  and  its  lilires  pass 
into  the  grey  matter  of  the  anterior  cornu, 
and  in  all  probability  they  subdivide  to 
form  fine  fibrils,  which  come  into  relation 
with  the  dense  thicket  of  fine  fibrils  jn’o- 
duced  by  the  subdivision  of  the  processes 
of  the  multipolar  nerve-cells.  -Vt  least 
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Ihov  come  into  iiitiniatc  relation — (direct  union  or  contact  — witli  tlm  nervous 
mechanism  in  tlic  anterior  cornua  of  tlic  grej^  matter  of  the  cord.  From  eacli 
multipolar  ncrvc-ccll  a nervo-lilu'c  proceeds  and  passes  into  the  anterior  root. 
The  facts  connected  with  the  descending  degeneration  of  this  tract  seem  to  indicate 
that  in  the  cord  some  of  the  fibres  cross  and  descend  in  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord.  These  are  called  the  “recrossed  fibres”  {Slierrinfiton).  It  would  seem 
tliat  the  fibres  of  the  direct  pyramidal  tract,  as  they  descend  in  the  cord,  cross  to 
the  oiiitositc  side  of  the  cord  before  they  become  continuous  with  the  nerve-cells 
cif  the  anterior  cornu.  They  perhaps  cross  vid  the  anterior  Avhite  commissure.] 

The  direct  cerebellar  tract  (figs.  553,  554,  557  /t),  begins  about  the  first  lumbar 
nerve,  and  increases  in  thickness  from  beloAV  upwards,  but  many  of  its  fibres  enter 
it  at  the  first  lumbar  and  lowest  dorsal  ncrA'^cs.  It  is  obAuous,  therefore,  that  the 
tract  receives  fibres  as  it  passes  upwards.  It  forms  a thin  layer  on  the  surface  of 
the  cord.  Its  fibres,  Avhich  are  broad  and  coarse,  very  probably  arise  in  the  cells 
of  Clarke’s  column  (p.  7 69).  As  Clarke’s  column  is  connected  Avith  some  of  the 
fibres  of  the  posterior  root  (for  the  trunk  of  the  Iiody),  it  folloAAAS  that  this  tract 
connects  certain  parts  of  the  posterior  roots  Avith  the  cerebellum.  The  fibres  pa.ss 
up  through  the  cord  and  restiform  body  to  the  cerebellum.  When  it  is  divided,  it 
degenerates  upAvards,  so  that  it  is  supposed  to  conduct  impulses  in  a centripetal 
direction.  The  degeneration,  hoAA'ever,  diminishes  as  we  trace  it  upAvards.  This 
means  that  all  the  filAres  do  not  necessarily  ascend  to  the  cerebellum.  Tlie  tract 
receiA’cs  new  fibres  as  Ave  trace  it  upAA’^ards,  bVit  some  of  the  fibres  pass  to  other 
parts  of  the  cord  as  it  is  traced  upAvards,  Avhile  others  go  direct  to  the  cerebellum. 
Degeneration  in  it  cannot  be  caused  by  injury  or  section  of  the  nei’A'CS  or  nei’Am- 
roots,  the  cord  itself  must  be  injured,  so  that  it  is  evident  that  the  fibres  of  the 
tract  do  not  come  directly  from  the  posterior  root.  Their  trophic  centre  seems  to 
be  in  Clarke’s  column  (p.  769).] 

The  anterior  (fig.  553,  e)  and  lateral  paths  (/)  and  the  anterior  ground  bundle  (b) 
represent  the  channels  Avhich  connect  the  grey  matter  of  the  spmal  cord  and  that  of 
the  medulla  oblongata ; they  represent  the  channels  for  reflex  effects,  and  they  also 
contain  those  fibres  Avhich  are  the  direct  continuation  of  the  anterior  spinal  nei’A^e- 
roots,  Avhich  enter  the  cord  at  different  levels  and  penetrate  into  the  grey  matter. 
In  e and /there  are  some  sensory  paths.  Lastly,  c unites  the  posterior  roots  with 
the  gi’ey  nuclei  of  the  funiculi  graciles  of  the  medulla  oblongata ; d coimects  some 
of  the  posterior  nei’Am-roots  through  the  restiform  body  Avith  the  vermiform  process 
of  the  cerebellum  (Flechsir/).  The  direction  of  conduction  in  the  iDOsterior  columns, 
Avhich  are  continuations  of  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  roots,  is  upAvards,  as 
part  of  them  degenerates  upAvards  after  section  of  the  posterior  root.  Of  the  fibres 
of  each  posterior  root,  some  pass  directly  into  the  posterior  horn,  another  part 
asccTids  in  tlie  po.sterior  column  of  the  same  side,  and  gradually  as  it  ascends  it 
comes  nearer  the  posterior  median  fissure.  Some  of  these  fibres  enter  the  grey 
matter  of  the  posterior  horn  at  a higher  IcA^el.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns 
run  upAvards  as  far  as  the  interolivary  layer  and  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids, 
Avhere  they  seem  to  end,  or  at  least  form  connections  Avith  the  nerve-cells  of  the 
fuuicidi  graciles  [clava]  and  cuncati  [triangular  nucleus].  A small  part  as  arcuate 
fibres  join  the  restiform  body,  and'tlius  tlic  cerebellum  is  connected  Avith  the 
])Osterior  columns. 

Further,  the  tran.svcrse  sectional  area  of  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts 
(fig.  554),  the  lateral  cerebellar  tract,  and  Goll’s  column  gradually  dimini.sh  from 
above  doAvnwards ; they  serve  to  connect  intracranial  central  parts  Avith  the  gan- 
glionic centres  distributed  along  the  sjiinal  cord.  The  anterior  root  Imndle,  the 
funiculus  cunoatus,  and  the  anterior  mi.ved  lateral  tracts  vaiy  in  diameter  at 
diflercnt  jiarts  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  number  of  nciwc-roots.  It  has 
been  concluded  from  this  that  these  tracts  serve  to  connect  the  grey  matter  at 
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different  levels  in  the  cord  -with  each  other,  and  idtimatelj’’  with  the  medulla 
oblongata,  so  that  they  do  not  pass  directly  to  the  higher  parts  of  the  brain 
(fig.  536). 

Tropliic  Centres  of  the  Conductmg  Paths.  — ■ Tiirclc  observed  tliat  the 
destruction  of  certain  parts  of  the  brain  caused  a secondary  degeneration  of 
certain  parts  of  the  cord,  corresponding  to  the  parts  called  'puramidal  tracts  by 
Flechsig  (lig.  554).  P.  Schieferdecker  found  the  same  clfects  beloio  where  he 
divided  the  spinal  cord  in  a dog.  Hence  it  is  concluded  that  the  nutritive  or 
tro'phic  centre  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  lies  in  the  cerebrum.  [Section  of  the  cord, 
or  an  injury  compressing  the  cord,  besides  giving  rise  to  loss  of  certain  functions 
(p.  796),  results  in  structural  changes  in  certain  limited  areas  of  the  cord  itself.] 
[All  that  is  meant  by  the  terms  descending  and  ascending  degeneration  is,  that 
after  section  or  injury  of  the  cord,  or  certain  parts  of  the  brain,  definite  areas 

of  the  white  matter  of  the  cord  above 
and  below  the  seat  of  the  lesion 
undergo  degeneration.  It  does  not 
mean  that  the  degeneration  proceeds 
at  a given  rate  upwards  or  dowmvards 
from  the  seat  of  the  lesion,  for  it  ap- 
jicars  that  the  degeneration  may  be 
quite  as  far  adA'anced  at  a distance 
from  the  lesion  as  near  it,  so  that, 
perhap.s,  the  degenerations  in  the  cord 
are  not  exactly  identical  Avith  those 
that  occur  in  a nerve  after  it  is 
divided.  In  the  cord  the  axi.s- 
cylinders  break  up  and  are  absorbed, 
and  Ave  knoAV  that  in  the  cord  nerve- 
fibres  have  no  primitive  sheath,  and 
there  are  no  nuclei,  i.e.,  nerve-cor- 
puscles, to  proliferate,  as  is  the  case  in  the  lYallerian  degeneration  of  a nei’A’^e.]  ^ 
[The  tracts  AAdiicli  in  each  half  of  the  cord  undergo  descending  degeneration 
are  (figs.  556,  557) : — 

1.  The  crossed  pyramidal  tract. 

2.  The  direct  pyramidal  tract. 

3.  The  antero-latcral  descending  tract. 

4.  The  descending  comma  tract. 

The  tracts  undergoing  ascending  degeneration  are  (figs.  556,  557) 

1.  Goll’s  column  or  posterior-median  tract. 

2.  The  cerebellar  tract. 

3.  The  ascending  antcro-lateral  tract  or  tract  of  GoAvers.] 

PeloAv  the  section,  after  a time,  the  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  (fig.s. 
557,  558,  1,  1',  2,  2')  degenerate  clownwanls,  i.e.,  they  undergo  descending  degen- 
eration, because  they  are  cut  off  from  their  nutritive  or  trophic  centres,  AAdiich  are 
situated  aboA’’e  in  the  pyramidal  cells  of  the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  (§  378).  [It 
is  important  to  note  that  almost  all  the  fibres  in  these  tracts  degenerate,  so  that 
these  tracts  are  sharply  defined  after  they  haA^e  degenerated.]  The  trophic  centres 
for  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  root  lies  in  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  anterior 

cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord.  _ 

[These  arc  the  most  conspicuous  descending  tracts,  Imt  there  is  also  a A'cry  dilUisc 
area,  some  of  the  fibres  only  in  which  undergo  descending  degeneration.  It  lies 
in  the  antcro-lateral  column,  and  is  called  the  antero-lateral  descending  tract. 
It  stretches  as  a somcAvliat  narroAV  curved  area  from  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract 
toAvards  the  anterior  column  (fig.  557),  and  internal  to  the  ascending  tract  of  the 


Fig.  555.  Fig.  556. 


Fig.  555. — Ascending  degeneration  in  the  cervical 
enlargement.  G C,  GolTs  column,  degenerated 
on  both  sides,  and  to  a less  degree  the  cerebellar 
tract,  C T,  and  Goiver’s  tract,  G T.  x 2.  Fig. 
556. — Descending  degeneration  after  a lesion  on 
the  left  side  of  the  brain.  The  anterior  pyra- 
midal tract  of  the  left  side  and  the  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  of  the  opposite  side  are  de- 
generated. X 2. 
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.siimc  iiiiiuc.  Only  a liniitotl  munljcr  of  the  liln’es  in  tlii.s  area  degenerate,  many 
remaining  unclianged.  Tlie  small  narrow  descending  comma  tract  (lig.  557), 
which  li(^  in  the  postero-external  column,  can  hardly  he  called  a tract,  as  it  doc.s 
not  extend  along  the  length  of  the  cord  after 'section  of  the  latter ; in  fact,  it  only 
extends  a short  distance,  and  it  may  represent  some  fibres  of  the  posterior  root 
which  take  a descending  conrse  after  entering  the  cord.] 

[Ascending  Tracts. — After  section  of  the  spinal  cord,  Goll’s  column  and  the 
<lirect  cerebellar  tracts  and  the  tract  of  Go^\'ers  degeiierate  upwards,  i.e.,  they 
undergo  ascending  degeneration.  If  the  posterior  columns  even  be  divided, 
GoU’s  column  or  the  postero-median  column  degenerates  upwards  towards  the 
medulla  oblongata,  and  the  degeneration  ends  in  the  posterior  pyramidal  nucleus 
or  clava.  Goll’s  column  extends  along  the  Avhole  length  of  the  cord,  varying,  how- 
ever, in  size  at  difi'erent  levels.  It  consists  of  small  fibres  of  a nearly  uniform  size 


Fig.  557. 

Scheme  showing  the  degeneration  tracts,  and  tlie  patlis  that  do  not  undergo  degeneration  in  the 
cord.  AMF,  anterior  median  fissure  ; DPT  and  OPT,  direct  and  crossed  pyramidal  tracts  ; 
AR  and  PR,  anterior  and  posterior  roots  ; AAL  and  DAL,  ascending  and  descending 
antero-lateral  tracts  ; CT,  cerebellar  tract  ; D,  comma-shaped  tract ; PMZ,  posterior 
marginal  zone  ; PEC,  postero-external  column.  The  parts  left  white  do  not  undergo 
degeneration. 

(fig.  556).  The  same  result  occurs  if  the  posterior  nerve-roots  of  the  cauda  equina, 
or  other  posterior  nerve-roots,  be  injured.  Hence  fibres  seem  to  pass  from  the 
posterior  root  into  these  columns,  and  the  nerve-cells  in  the  clava  must  also  have 
an  important  relation  to  these  nerve-fibres  and  the  parts  Avhence  they  are  derived. 
The  postero-external  column  remains  undegenerated,  so  that  there  is  a very  sharp 
distinction  between  the  two  parts  of  the  posterior  column.  As  Goll’s  column 
degenerates  upwards,  it  points  to  its  lil)rcs  conducting  impidses  in  a centripetal  direc- 
tion, and  to  the  nutritive  centre  for  its  nerve-fibres  being  below.  The  trophic 
centre  is  probably  in  the  spinal  ganglion  of  the  posterior  root.] 

[It  is  a most  important  fact  tliat  ascending  degeneration  occurs  in  Goll’s  column 
after  section  of  the  posterior  roots  of  any  of  the  spinal  nerves.  Su])pose  the  lower 
two  or  three  dorsal  posterior  roots  to  bo  divided,  the  degeneration  ju'oceeds  contri- 
petally  along  the  nerve-roots  to  the  cord,  and  can  he  traced  into  the  postero- 
external column  for  a short  distance  iqiward  in  this  column  — as  the  zone 
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of  Lissauer — l)ut  at  a certain  distance  above  tlie  entrance  of  the  nerve-roots 
no  degeneration  is  found  in  the  postero-cxternal  column,  -wliile  now  the  degenerated 
fibres  can  be  traced  in  the  postero-internul  or  Goll’s  column,  and  some  of  the  de- 
generated fibres — not  all — can  be  traced  up  to  the  bulb.  The  degeneration  is  con- 
fined to  the  side  in  which  the  nerve-roots  are  divided.  This  means  that  filjres  of 
the  posterior  root  enter  the  cord,  run  for  a short  distance  in  the  postero-extcrnal 
zone,  and  in  Lissauer’s  zone  ; they  then  enter  Goll’s  column,  and  some  of  them 
pass  up  to  the  bulb,  while  others  enter  the  grey  matter  to  form  connections  with 
its  nerve-cells.  The  fibres  proceeding  from  the  several  posterior  nerve-roots,  and 
vdiich  pass  through  Goll’s  column  to  the  bulb,  occupy  a definite  position  in  this 
column.  Those  fibres  Avhich  arise  from  the  sacral  nerves  lie  near  the  middle  line 
dorsallj',  while  those  from  the  lumbar  region  lie  near  the  middle  line,  but  are  placed 
ventrallv,  while  those  from  the  dorsal  region  are  in  front . of  the  lumbar  area  and 
extend  laterally,  and  are  nearer  the  commissure  of  the  cord.] 

[The  dii-ect  cerebellar  tract  (fig.  557),  also  an  elongated  curved  tract  of  fibres 
lyinf  in  the  dorsal  ]iart  of  the  cord  and  superticial  to  the  crossed  pyramidal  tract, 

generation 
- divided  at 


Eis.  558. 


undergoes  ascending  de- 
if  the  cord  be 
any  level  above 
the  junction  of  the  dorsal  and 
lumbar  region.  This  tract 
appears  to  begin  in  the  upper 
lumbar  region,  about  the  level 
of  the  first  lumbar  nerve,  and 
it  appears  to  be  absent  in  the 
lower  lumbar  and  sacral  re- 
gions. At  least,  section  of 
the  cord  in  these  regions  is 
not  followed  by  degeneration 
in  the  cerebellar  tract.  The 
tract  increases  in  size  from 
below  upwards,  and  the  de- 
generation can  be  traced 
through  the  restiform  body 
into  the  cerebellum.  The 
fibres  composing  this  tract 
are  mostly  all  large,  coarse, 
or  broad  fibres,  and  it  is 
suggested  that  their  trophic 
It  "is  important  to  note  that 


Transverse  section  of  tlie  spinal  cord,  showing  some  of  the 
secondary  degeneration  tracts.  AR,  anterior,  TR,  pos- 
terior root ; 1,  1'  (OPT),  region  of  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract ; 2 2'  (DPT)  PEC,  postero-external  column  ; LC, 
lateral  column. 

caite  lies  m tho  cells  of  Clnrke'e  colmmi  (p.  769).  It  is 

clcgoiieratioii  of  this  tact  follows  only  when  the  corf  itself  is  ilnuled,  not 

when  the  posterior  nerve-roots  are  cut.]  ntscmid- 

[The  ascending  antero-lateral  tract  or  tract  o* 

ing  degeneration,  but  only  after  injury  of  the  cord,  '"®Vteral  co 

557,  556).  It  lies  superficially  on  the  autenoi-  aspect  oi  the  late  al  coluum 

(fig.  557),  and  extends  along  the  whole  f antcro-iateral  tracts, 

superficial  to  tire  crossed  pyramidal,  cerebellai,  .lUvuvs 

All  the  fibres  in  this  area  do  not  degenerate.  The  ‘ ‘ _ 

intermixed  with  a consideralile  number  of  normal  fibres.  _ - 

compose  this  tract  are  intermediate  in  size  between  the  lai^e 

bellir  tracts  and  the  fine  fibres  of  Goll’s  column.  Ty  some  it  ° “ 

the  cerebellum,  and  to  be  merely  an  outlying  part  of  ^ “ 

fibres  are  perhaps  derived  from  certain  cells  in  the  gi;ey  niattei  ot  the 

in  which  some  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  terminate.] 
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[Areas  wliich  do  not  degenerate. — Even  vlieu  we  luivc  accounted  for  tlio  fore- 
going lihros,  there,  still  remains  considerable  areas  of  fibres  Avliich  do  not  undergo 
degeneration  either  after  section,  injniy,  or  disease  of  the  cord.  This  area  includes 
the  anterior  ground  bundle  or  antero-external  column,  the  postero-external  column, 
and  a considerable  part  of  the  lateral  column,  forming  an  elongated  area  bounding 
the  grey  matter  of  its  own  half  of  the  cord.  It  has  been  suggested  that  those 
fibres  of  the  spinal  cord  which  do  not  degenerate  after  section  of  the  cord 
are  commissural  in  function,  connecting  ganglionic  cells  with  each  other,  and  are, 
therefore,  provided  with  a trophic  centre  at  both  ends.  Of  the  above-named  areas, 
the  postero-external  column  is  composed  chiefly  of  fibres  of  the  posterior  root.] 

To  the  posterior  root  also  belongs  a very  small  area  of  fibres  lying  on  the  posterior 
aspect  of  the  tip  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  knoAvn  as  the  posterior  marginal  zone 
or  zone  of  Lissauer,  which  is  composed  of  very  fine  fibres  (fig.  557).] 

Time  of  Development  of  the  Spinal  Tracts. — With  regard  to  the  time  of  development  of  the 
individual  systems,  Eleehsig  finds  that  the  first-formed  paths  are  those  between  the  peri- 
phery and  the  central  grey  matter,  especiallj''  the  nerve-roots,  i.c.,  they  are  the  first  to  be 
covered  with  tlie  myelin.  Then  fibres  which  connect  the  grey  matter  at  different  levels  are 
formed— the  fibres  which  connect  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  with  the  cerebellum,  and  also 
the  former  with  the  tegmentum  of  the  cerebral  peduncle.  At  last  the  fibres  which  connect 
the  ganglia  of  the  pedunculus  cerebri,  and  perhaps  also  the  grey  matter  of  the  cortex  cerebri 
with  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  are  formed.  In  cases  of  anencephalous  foetuses,  i.c.,  where 
the  cerebrum  is  absent,  neither  tlie  pyramidal  tracts  ]ior  the  pyramids  are  developed.  In 
the  hrain  before  birth,  medullated  nerve-fibres  are  formed  in  the  paracentral,  central,  and 
occipital  convolutions,  and  in  the  island  of  Reil,  and  last  of  all  in  the  frontal  convolutions 
{2'uczd:).  [At  birth,  all  the  tracts  of  the  cord  are  medullated  except  the  j)yramidal  tracts,  so 
that  in  a section  of  the  cord  of  a new-born  child  these  tracts  appear  grey  in  the  contrast  to  the 
other  white  tracts  of  the  cord.  ] 


360.  SPINAL  EEFLEXES. — By  tlie  term  reflex  movement  is  meant  a 
movement  caused  by  tlie  stimulation  of  an  afferent  (sensory)  nerve.  Tlie  stimulus, 
on  being  applied  to  an  afferent  nerve,  sets  up  a state  of  excitement  (nervous 
impulse)  in  that  nerve,  which  state  of  excitement  is  transmitted  or  conducted  in  a 
c.entripetal  direction  along  the  nerve  to  the  centre  (spinal  cord  in  this  case) ; where 
the  nerve-cells  represent  the  nerve-centre  in  the  cord,  the  impulse  is  transferred 
to  the  motor,  efferent  or  centrifugal  channel.  Three  factors,  therefore,  are  essential 
for  a reflex  motor  act — a centripetal  or  afferent  fibre,  a transferring  centre,  a centri- 
fugal or  efferent  fibre  ; these  together  constitute  a reflex  arc  (fig.  559).  In  a purely 
reflex  act  all  voluntary  activity  is  excluded. 

Reflex  movements  may  be  divided  into  the  three  following  groups  : — 

I.  The  simple  or  partial  reflexes,  which  are  characterised  by  the  fact  that 
stimulation  of  a sensory  area  discharges  movement  in  one  muscle  only,  or  at  least 
in  one  limited  group  of  muscles.  Example  Contact  with  the  conjunctiva  causes 
closure  of  the  eyelids ; the  afferent  nerve  is  the  5tli  and  the  eft'erent  the  7th  cranial 
nerve,  and  the  centre  lies  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 

II.  The  extensive  inco-ordinate  reflexes,  or  reflex  spasms.— These  movements 
occur  in  tlie  form  of  clonic  or  tetanic  contractions ; individual  groups  of  muscles, 
or  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  implicated.  Causes : — A reflex  spasm 
depends  upon  a double  cause— (a)  Either  the  grey  matter  or  the  spinal  cordis  in  a 
condition  of  exalted  eKcitahility,  so  that  the  nervous  impulse,  after  having  reached 
tlie  centre,  is  easily  transferred  to  the  neighbouring  centres.  This  excessive 
excitability  IS  produced  by  certain  jxiisons,  more  especially  by  dn/clmin,  lirucia, 
callem  atropm  lucotin,  carbolic  acid,  iKic.  The  .slightest  touch  'applied  to  an 
aniinal  poi.soned  wuth  strychnin  is  siiflicient  to  tluw  the  animal  at  once  into  spasms. 
J atlio  ogical  coiKhtions  may  cause  a similar  result : thus,  there  is  exce.ssivc 
e.xci  a 11  1 y 111  ijdrojiliobia  and  tetanus.  On  the  other  hand,  the  central  organ 
may  le  iii  saic  i a condition  that  extensive  reflexes  cannot  take  place;  thu.s,  in  the 
coiK  1 1011  0 aimcea,  the  spasms  that  occur  in  jioisoniiig  w’ith  strychnin  do  not  take 
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pliice  (/.  Rosenthal  and  Leube) ; this  is  hroiight  about  hy  the  pa.ssive  artificial 
respiratory  movements  stretching  the  cutaneous  nerves  of  the  chest  and  abdomen 
(§  .361,  3).  The  performance  of  other  passive  periodic  movements  in  various  parts 


559.— Scheme  of  a reflc.N;  arc.  S,  skiu  ; M,  muscle  ; N,  uerve-cell,  with  af,  aliereut,  and 
ef.  efierent  fibres.  Eig.  560.— Section  of  a spinal  segment,  showing  a unilateral  and  crossed 
refiex  act.  A,  anterior,  and  P,  posterior  surface  ; il,  muscle  ; S,  skin  ; G,  ganglion. 


of  the  body  also  produces  a similar  condition  (Buchherm).  If  the  spinal  cord  be 
cooled  very  considerably,  reflex  spasms  may  not  occur  {b)  Extemsite 

reflex  movements  may  also  take  place  'wdien  the  dischargiug  stimulus  is  very  st>  ong. 

Examples  of  this  condition  occur  in  man, 
thus — intense  neuralgia  may  be  accom- 
panied by  extensive  spasmodic  movements. 

[Fig.  561  shows  the  mecliaiiism  of  simple  and 
complex  reflex  movements.  Suppiose  the  skin 
to  be  stimulated  at  P,  an  impulse  is  sent  to  A 
and  from  it  to  a muscle  I 011  the  same  side,  result- 
iu"  ill  a unilateral  simple  reflex  movement — the 
resistance  being  less  in  this  direction  than  in 
the  other  channels.  If  the  impulse  be  stronger, 
or  the  transverse  resistance  in  the  cord  dimin- 
ished, the  impiiilse  may  pass  to  B,  thence  to  2, 
resultino-  in  a symmetrical  reflex  movement  on 
both  sides.  But  if  a very  strong  iippulse  reach 
the  cord,  or  if  the  excitability  of  the  grey  matter 
be  increased,  e.r/.,  by  strychnin,  the  resistance  to 
the  ditt'usion  of  the  impulse  is  diminished,  and 
it  passes  upward  to  C and  D,  resulting  in  moie 
complex  movements — thus  there  is  irradiation-— 
or  it  may  even  affect  the  centres  in  the  inediilla 
oblongata,  E,  giving  rise  to  general  convulsive 

movements.]  .r  ^ ^ 

General  spasms  usually  manifest  themselves  as 
“extensor  tetanus”  or  “opisthotonus,”  because 
the  extensors  overcome  the  flexor  muscles.  Nerves 
which  arise  from  the  medulla  oblongata  may  be 
excited  through  the  stimulation  of  distant  afferent 
nerves,  without  general  spasms  being  produced. 

Strychnin  is  the  most  powerful  reflex-produc- 
iii"  poison  we  possess,  and  it  acts  upon  the  giey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  [An  animal  poisoned 
with  strychnin  exhibits  tetanic  spasms  on  the 

II  ■ -1  nnvrl . 1 9 t 4 r,  musclcs  application  of  the  slightest  stimulus.  All  the 

cells  ill  spinal  cord  ; 1,  2,6,  4,  o,  muscles.  i 1 , become  rigid,  but  the  extensors  overcome 

(In  the  light  of  the  recent  results  of  Golgi  flexors.]  If  the  heart  of  a frog  be  ligatured, 

and  Cayal,  the  scheme  IS  no  longer  valid.)  p,oison  afterwards  applied  directly  to 


Fig.  561. 

Scheme  of  mode  of  propagation  of  reflex 
movements.  P,  skin  ; A,  B,  C,  D,  motor 
cells  in  spinal  cord ; 1,  2,  3,  I,  5,  muscles 
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wliile  the  artoriiil  lilooil-in'ossmo  is  greatly  iiicrcaseil  owing  to  stimulation  ol  the  central  vaso- 
motor centres  of  the  medulla  oblongata  and  spinal  cord.  Mammals  may  die  Irom  asphyxia 
during  the  attack  ; and  alter  large  doses,  death  may  occur,  owing  to  ]iaralysis  ol  the  spinal 
cord, '^due  to  the  IVoqucntly  vetiurring  spasms.  Fowls  are  unairected  by  comparatively  large 
doses.  [Wo  can  prove  that  strychnin  does  not  ])rodnco  spasms  by  acting  on  the  brain,  muscle,  or 
nerve.  Destroy  the  brain  of  a froc,  divide  one  sciatic  nerve  high  up,  and  inject  a small  dose 
of  strychnin  into  the  dorsal  lymph-sac  ; in  a few  minutes  all  the  muscles  of  the  body,  except 
those  supplied  by  the  divided  nerve,  will  be  in  spasms,  showing  that  although  the  |)oisoned  blood 
has  circulated  in  the  nerves  and  muscles  of  the  leg,  it  does  not  act  on  them.  Destroy  the  spinal 
cord,  and  the  spasms  cease  at  once.] 

Summation  of  Stimuli.  — I3y  tliis  term  i.s  meant  that  a single  -weak  stimulus, 
■which  in  itself  is  incapable  of  discharging  a reflex  act,  may,  if  repeated  sufficiently 
often,  produce  this  act.  The  single  impulses  are  conducted  to  the  spinal  cord,  in 
which  the  process  of  “summation”  takes  place.  According  to  J.  Rosenthal,  3 
feeble  stimuli  per  second  arc  capable  of  producing  this  effect,  although  16  stimuli 
per  second  are  most  clfective.  On  increasing  the  number  of  stimuli  per  second, 
no  further  increase  of  the  reflex  act  is  possible.  Other  observers  {Stirling,  Ward) 
have  found  that  stimuli,  such  as  induction  shocks,  are  active  within  much  wider 
limits,  e.g.,  from  0'05  to  0'4  second  interval.  W.  Stirling  has  shown  it  to  be 
extremely  probable  that  all  reflex  acts  are  due  to  the  repetition  of  impulses  in  the 
nerve-centres. 

[Stryclmin  interferes  with  the  summation  of  stimuli,  but  the  reflex  excitability  is  so  greatly 
exalted  that  a minimal  stimulus  is  at  the  same  time  a maximal  one.] 

Pfliiger’s  La'wof  Reflex  Actions. — (1)  The  reflex  movement  occurs  on  the  same  side  on  which 
the  sensory  nerve  is  stimulated  ; while  only  those  muscles  contract  whose  nerves  arise  from  the 
same  segment  of  the  spinal  cord.  (2)  If  the  reflex  occur  on  the  other  side,  only  the  corre- 
sponding muscles  contract.  (3)  If  the  contractions  be  unequal  upon  the  two  sides,  then  the 
most  vigorous  contractions  always  occur  on  the  side  which  is  stimulated.  (4)  If  the  reflex 
excitement  extend  to  other  motor  nerves,  those  nerves  are  always  affected  which  lie  in  the 
direction  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  Lastljq  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  may  be  thrown  into 
contraction. 

Crossed  Reflexes. — There  are  exceptions  to  these  rules.  If  the  region  of  the  eye  be  irritated 
in  a frog  whose  cerebrum  is  removed,  there  is  frequently  a reflex  contraction  in  the  hind  limb 
of  the  opposite  side  (Luchsinifer,  Laiigendorff).  In  beheaded  tritons  and  tortoises,  and  in  deeply 
narcotised  dogs  and  cats,  tickling  one  fore  limb  is  frequently  followed  by  a movement  of  the 
hind  limb  of  the  opposite  side  {Luehsinger).  This  phenomenon  is  called  a “crossed  reflex” 
(fig.  560).  If  the  spinal  cord  be  divided  along  the  middle  line  throughout  its  entire  extent, 
then  of  course  the  reflexes  are  confined  to  one  side  only  (Schif). 

III. — Extensive  co-ordinated  reflexes  are  due  to  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve, 
causing  tbe  discharge  of  coinjjlicated  reflex  movements  in  whole  groups  of  different 
muscles,  the  movements  being  “purposive”  in  character,  he.,  as  if  they  were 
intended  for  a particular  purpose. 

Methods. — 'I'he  experiments  are  made  ui)on  cold-hlooded  animals  (decaiiitated  or  ])ithed  frogs, 
tortoises,  or  eels)  or  u|)on  mammals.  In  the  latter,  artificial  res]iiration  is  kept  up,  and  the 
four  arteries  going  to  the  head  are  ligatured,  in  order  to  eliminate  the  action  of  the  brain  {Sig. 
Mayer,  Luehsinger).  The  reflexes  of  the  lower  ]iart  of  the  spinal  cord  may  be  studied  on  animals 
(or  men),  in  cases  where  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  transversely  in  the  upper  dorsal  region.  In 
such  cases  soitie  time  must  elapse  in  order  that  the  primary  effect  of  the  lesion  (the  so-called 
shock),  which  usually  causes  a liiminution  of  the  reflexes,  may  pass  off.  A'ery  young  mammals 
exhibit  reflexes  for  a considerable  time  after  they  arc  beheaded. 

Examples  :—l.  The  protective  movements  of  [)ithed  or  decapitated  frogs.  [If 
11  droj)  of  a dilute  acid  be  a])plied  to  the  skin  of  such  a frog,  immediately  it  strives 
to  get  rid  of  the  ollonding  body,  and  it  generally  succeeds  in  doing  so.]  Similarly, 
it  kicks  against  any  fixed  body  pushed  against  it.  These  movements  are  so 
pur[)osive  in  their  character,  and  the  actions  of  groups  of  muscles  arc  so  adjusted 
to  pci  form  a [larticular  act,  that  Ifll  tiger  regarded  them  as  directed  by  and  due  to 

consciousness  of  the  spinal  cord.”  If  a flame  be  a[)[)lied  to  the  side  or  [>art  of  the 
body  ol  an  eel,  the  body  is  moved  away  from  the  flame.  The  tail  of  a decapitated 
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triton,  tortoise,  newt,  eel,  or  simke  is  directed  towards  a geiilk*.  stiiuulu.s,  ljut  if  a 
violent  stimulus  is  used,  it  is  directed  away  from  it  {Luchsinger). 

2.  Goltz’s  Croaking  Experiment. — A pitlied  (male)  frog,  i.e.,  one  with  its 
cerebral  lobes  alone  removed  (or  one  with  its  eyes  or  cars  destroyed — Langendorjf), 
croaks  every  time  the  skin  of  its  back  or  flanks  is  gently  stroked.  [Some  male 
frogs,  when  held  up  by  the  finger  and  thumlj  immediately  Ijchind  the  fore  legs, 
croak  every  time  gentle  pressure  is  made  on  their  flaidc.] 

3.  Goltz’s  “ Embrace  Experiment.” — During  the  breeding  season  in  spring,  the 
part  of  the  body  of  the  male  frog  between  the  skull  and  the  fourth  vertebra 
embraces  every  rigid  object,  Avhich  is  brought  into  contact  with,  and  gently 
stimulates,  the  skin  over  the  sternum. 

In  the  inlad  animal,  the  exciting  stimulus  lies  in  the  degree  of  lilling  of  the  male  seminal  organ 
{'Tarcliaiwff).  The  rellex  ceases  at  once  on  gently  stimulating  t'.io  optic  lobes  (Albcrtoni). 

4.  Ill  mammals  (dogs),  the  following  reflex  acts  are  performed  by  the  posterior 
part  of  the  spinal  cord,  even  after  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  cord : — 
[in  mammals,  however,  the  cord  takes  a long  time  to  recover  from  the  shock  of 
the  operation,  compared  tvith  the  time  required  for  this  result  in  cold-blooded 
animals.]  Scratching  v ith  the  hind  feet  a part  of  the  skin  which  has  been  tickled 
(just  as  ill  intact  animals) ; the  movements  necessary  for  emptying  the  bladder  and 
for  defsecation,  as  well  as  those  necessary  for  erection ; the  movements  necessary 
for  parturition  {Golh,  Freusherg  and  Gergens).  Co-ordinated  movements  do  not, 
as  a rule,  occur  simultaneously  in  portions  of  the  spinal  cord  lying  widely  apart 
after  removal  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  According  to  Ludwig  and  Owsjannikow, 
the  medulla  oblongata  perhaps  contains  a reflex  organ  of  a higher  order,  Avhich 
forms,  as  it  were,  a centre  for  combining,  through  the  medium  of  the  nerve-fibres, 
the  various  reflex  provinces  in  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  Co-ordinated  reflexes  may  occur  in  man  during  sleep,  and  during  pathological 
comatose  conditions. 


Most  of  the  movements  which  we  perform  while  we  are  awake,  and  which  we  execute  uncon- 
sciously— or  even  when  our  psychical  activities  are  concentrated  upon  some  other  object — really 
belong  to  the  category  of  co-ordinated  reflexes.  Many  complicated  motor  acts  must  first  be 
learned — c.g.,  dancing,  skating,  riding,  walking — belore  unconscious  harmonious  co-ordinated 
reflexes  can  again  be  discharged.  The  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  of  coughing,  sneezing, 
and  vomiting  depend  upon  the  spinal  cord,  together  with  the  medulla  oblongata. 

The  following  facts  are  also  important : — 

1.  Reflexes  arc  more  easily  and  more  completely  discharged  when  the  specific 
end-organ  of  the  afferent  nerve  is  stimulated,  than  when  the  trunk  of  the  nerve  is 
stimulated  hr  its  course  {Marshall  Hall,  1837).  [Thus,  by  gently  tickling  the 
skin,  it  is  easy  to  discharge  a reflex  act,  while  it  requires  a strong  stimulus  to  be 
applied  to  an  exposed  sensory  nerve  in  order  to  do  so.] 

2.  A stronger  sthnubes  is  required  to  discharge  a reflex  movement  than  for  the 

direct  stimulation  of  motor  nerve.s.  , 

3.  A movement  produced  reflexly  is  of  shorter  duraliou  than  the  corresponding 
movement  executed  voluntarily.  Further,  the  occurrence  of  the  movement  after 
the  moment  of  stimulation  is  distinctly  delayed.  In  the  frog,  a period  nearly 
twelve  times  as  long  elapses  before  the  occurrence  of  the  contraction  than  is 
occupied  in  the  transmission  of  the  impulse  in  the  sensory  and  motor  nerves 
{Helmholtz,  1854).  Thus,  the  spinal  cord  offers  resistance  to  the  transmission  of 
impulses  through  it. 


The  term  “reflex  time  ” is  apjilied  to  the  time  necessary  in  the  cord  itself  for  translerring  the 
impulse  from  the  afferent  fibre  to  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cord,  and  from  them  to  the  eflerent 
fibre  In  the  frog  it  is  eriual  to  O'OOS  to  0’015  second.  The  time,  however,  is  increased  by 
almost  oiie-third,  if  the  impulse  pass  to  the  other  side  of  the  cord,  or  if  it  pass  along  the  cord, 
e.a.  from  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  anterior  extremity  to  the  motor  roots  of  the  posterior  limb 
Meat  diminishes  the  reflex  time  and  increases  the  rellex  excitabihtj-.  Lowering  the  tempeiatuic 
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Oviiiter  fro«s)  !is  well  «s  tlio  vellex-excitiiig  poisons  alieacly  inciitioiied,  reflex  time, 

wliilst  the  rell'ex  excitability  is  simultaneously  increased.  Conversely,  the  rellex  time  diminishes 
as  the  streimth  of  the  stimulus  increases,  and  it  may  even  become  ol  minimal  duration  (J. 
llosenthal).  "rho  rellex  time  is  determined  by  ascertaining  the  moment  at  which  the  sensory 
nerve  is  stimulated,  and  the  subsequent  contraction  occurs.  Deduct  IVoni  this  the 
latent  stimulation  (§  298,  I.),  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  conduction  of  the  impulse  298) 
ill  the  all'ereiit  and  etlereiit  nerves  {v.  Helmholtz,  J.  llosenthal,  Exner,  Wundt). 

rinfluence  of  Drugs, — The  latent  period  and  rellex  time  are  inllueiiced  by  a large  number  ol 
conditions  In  a research,  still  unpublished,  W.  Stirling  finds  that  the  latent  period  may 
remain  nearly  constant  in  a pithed  frog  for  nearly  two  days,  when  tested  by  Turck  s inethod. 
Sodic  chloride  does  not  influence  the  time,  nor  does  sodic  bromide  or  iodide.  Potassic  chloride, 
however  lengthens  it  enormously,  or  even  abolishes  reflex  action  after  a very  short  time,  and 
so  do  potassic  bromide,  ammonium  chloride  and  bromide,  chloral  and  croton-chloral.  The 
lithia  salts  also  lengthen  the  reflex  time,  or  abolish  the  reflex  act  after  a time.] 


361.  INHIBITION  OF  THE  REFLEXES. — Within  the  body  there  are 
mechanisms  which  can  suppress  or  inhibit  the  discharge  of  reflexes,  and  they  may 
tlicrefore  he  termed  mechanisms  inliibiting  the  reflexes.  These  are  : — 

1.  Voluntary  Inhibition. — Reflexes  may  be  inhibited  voluntarily,  both  in  the 
region  of  the  spinal  cord  and  brain.  Examples Keeping  the  eyelids  open  when 
the  eyeball  is  touched ; arrest  of  movement  when  the  skin  is  tickled.  We  must 
observe,  however,  that  the  suppression  of  reflexes  is  possible  only  up  to  a certain 
point.  If  the  stimulus  be  strong,  and  repeated  Avith  sufficient  frequency,  the  reflex 
impulse  ultimately  overcomes  the  voluntary  effort.  It  is  impossible  to  suppress 
those  reflex  movements  Avhich  cannot  at  any  time  be  performed  voluntarily.  Thus, 
erection,  ejaculation,  parturition,  and  the  movements  of  the  iris,  are  neither  direct 
voluntary  acts,  nor  can  they,  Avhen  they  are  excited  reflexly,  be  suppressed  by  the 
will. 

2.  Setschenow’s  inhibitory  centre  is  another  cerebral  apparatus,  Avhich  in  the 
frog  is  placed  in  the  optic  lobes.  If  the  optic  lobes  be  separated  from  the  rest  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord,  by  a section  made  below  it,  the  reflex  excitability  is 
increased.  If  the  lower  divided  surface  of  the  optic  lobes  be  stinmlated  Avith  a 
crystal  of  common  salt  or  blood,  the  reflex  movements  are  suppressed.  The  same 
results  obtain  Avhen  only  one  side  is  operated  on.  Similar  organs  are  supposed  to 
be  present  in  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  medulla  oblongata  of  the  higher  A’-erte- 
brates.  From  1 and  2 Ave  may  explain  Avhy  reflex  movements  occur  more  regularly 
and  more  readily  after  separation  of  the  brain  from  the  spinal  cord. 

[Quinine  greatly  diminishes  the  reflex  excitability  in  the  frog,  but  if  the  medulla  oblongata 
be  divided,  the  reflex  excitability  of  the  cord  is  restored.  The  depression  is  ascribed  by  Chaperon 
to  the  action  of  the  quinine  on  Setschenow’s  centres.] 

3.  Strong  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve  inhibits  reflex  movements.  The 
reflex  does  not  take  place  if  an  afferent  nerve  be  stinmlated  very  poAverfully  {Goltz, 
Lewisson).  Examples  ; — Suppressing  a sneeze  by  friction  of  the  nose,  [compressing 
the  skin  of  the  nose  over  the  exit  of  the  nasal  nerve]  ; suppression  of  the  move- 
ments produced  by  tickling,  by  biting  the  tongue.  Very  violent  stimulation  may 
even  suppress  the  co-ordinated  reflex  movements  usually  controlled  by  voluntary 
imi)ulses.  Violent  pain  of  the  alnlominal  organs  (intestine,  uteru.s,  kidneys,  bladder, 
or  liver)  may  ])revent  a person  from  Avalking  or  even  from  standing.  To  the  same 
category  belongs  the  fact  that  persons  fall  doAvn  Avhen  internal  organs  richly 
sup])lied  Avith  nerves  are  injured,  there  being  neither  injury  of  the  motor  nerves  nor 
loss  of  blood  to  account  for  the  phenomenon.  Excitement  of  the  central  organs 
through  other  ccTitripetal  channels  (nerves  of  special  sense,  and  those  of  the 
generative  organs)  diminishes  the  reflexes  in  other  channels. 

4.  It  i.s  important  to  note  that  in  the  suppression  of  reflexes,  antagonistic  muscles  are  often 
thrown  into  action,  whetlicr  voluntarily  or  by  the  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  i.c.,  reflexly. 
In  some  cases,  in  order  to  cause  suppression  of  the  rellex,  it  appears  to  be  sullicient  to  direct  our 
attention  to  the  execution  of  such  a complicated  reflex  act.  Thus,  some  persons  cannot  sneeze 
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wlien  they  think  intently  upon  this  act  itself  {Darwin).  The  volnntary  iinpnlso  rapidly  reacbc.s 
the  redex  centre,  and  begins  to  inllnence  it  so  that  the  normal  course  of  the  reflex  .stimulation, 
clue  to  an  impulse  from  the  periphery,  is  interfered  with  {ScJdosiicr). 

5.  Drugs. — Chloroform  diminishe.s  the  reflex  excitability  by  acting  upon  the 
centre,  and  a similar  effect  is  produced  by  picrotoxin,  morphia,  narcotin,  thebain, 
aconitin,  quinine,  hydrocyanic  acid.  [Chloroform  may  abolish  the  refle.xes  without 
arresting  conduction.  W.  Stirling  finds  that  chloral,  potassic  bromide  and  chloride, 
ammonium  chloride,  but  not  sodium  chloride,  greatly  dimini.sh  the  reflex  excit- 
ability. Nicotin  increases  it  in  frogs  (Freu-^tberg).^ 

A constant  emrent  of  electricity  passed  longitudinally  through  the  cord 
diminishes  the  reflexes  (Ranke),  especially  if  the  direction  of  the  current  is  from 
above  downwards  (Legros  and  Oniiiuis,  Uspen&hy). 

[Some  drugs  all'ect  the  reflex  excitability  directly  by  acting  on  the  siuiial  cord,  e.g., 
methylconiiie,  but  other  drugs  may  produce  the  same  result  indirectly  by  attecting  the  heart 
and  the  blood-supply  to  the  cord.  If  the  abdominal  aorta  of  a rabbit  be  compressed  for  a few 
minutes  to  cut  o(f  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  cord  and  lower  limbs,  temporary  paraplegia  is 
produced.  ] 

If  frogs  be  asphyxiated  in  air  deprived  of  all  its  0,  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  become 
completely  unexcitablo,  and  can  no  longer  discharge  reflex  acts.  The  motor  nerves  and  the 
muscles,  however,  sulfer  very  little,  and  maj'^  retain  their  excitability  for  many  days  {Avberl). 

[Nature  of  Inhibition. — The  foregoing  view  assumes  the  existence  of  iuhibitory  centre.s,  but 
it  is  important  to  point  out  that  it  lias  been  attempted  to  explain  this  phenomenon  tvithout 
postulating  the  existence  of  inhibitory  centres.  During  inhibition  the  function  of  an  organ  is 
restrained — during  paralysis  it  is  abolished,  so  that  there  is  a sharp  distinction  between  the  ttvo 
conditions.  The  analogy  between  inhibitory  phenomena  and  the  elfects  of  interference  of 
waves  of  light  or  sound  has  been  pointed  out  by  Bernard  and  Romanes,  while  Lauder  Bruntou 
has  tried  to  explain  the  question  on  a physical  basis,  indicating  that  inhibition  is  not  dependent 
on  the  existence  of  special  inhibitory  centres,  but  that  stimulation  and  inhibition  are  dillerent 
phases  of  excitement,  the  two  terms  being  relative  conditions  depending  on  the  length  of  the 
path  along  which  the  impulse  has  to  travel,  and  the  rate  of  its  transmission.  Brunton  points 
out  that  the  known  facts  are  most  consistent  with  an  hypothesis  of  the  interference  of  waives, 
one  with  another,  than  wdth  the  supposition  that  there  are  inhibitory  centres  for  every  so-called 
inhibitory  act  in  the  body.  In  discussing  this  question  great  regard  must  be  had  to  the  action 
of  the  vagus  on  the  heart  (§  369).] 

Tiirck’s  method  of  testing  the  reflex  excitability  of  a frog  is  the  folloiviug : — A 
frog  is  pithed,  and  after  it  has  recovered  from  the  .shock  its  foot  is  dipped  into 
dilute  sidgjhuric  acid  [2  per  1000].  The  time  which  elapses  between  the  leg  being 
dipped  in  and  the  moment  it  is  xvithdrawn  is  noted.  [The  time  may  he  estimated 
by  means  of  a metronome,  or  the  movements  may  be  inscribed  upon  a recording 
surface.  The  time  which  elapses  is  known  as  the  “ period  of  latent  stimulation.”] 

This  time  is  greatly  prolonged  after  the  optic  lobes  have  been  stimulated  with  a crystal  of 
common  salt  or  blood,  or  after  the  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve. 

Setschenow  distinguished  tactile  reflexes,  which  are  discharged  by  stimulation  of  the  nerves 
of  touch  ; and  pathic,  which  are  due  to  stimulation  of  sensory  (jiain-conducting)  fibres.  He  and 
Paschutin  suppose  that  the  tactile  reflexes  are  suppressed  by  voluntary  impulses,  and  the  pathic 
by  the  centre  in  the  optic  lobes.  r- 

Theory  of  Reflex  Movements. — The  following  theory  has  been  propounded  to  account  for  the 
phenomena  already  described  : — It  is  assumed  that  the  afferent  fibre  within  the  giey  matter  ot 
the  spinal  cord  joins  one  or  more  nerve-cell.s,  and  thus  is  placed  in  communication  in  all  direc- 
tions with  the  netw’ork  of  fibres  in  the  grey  substance.  Any  impulse  reaching  the  giej'  matter 
of  the  cord  has  to  overcome  considerable  resistance.  Ihe  least  resistance  lies  in  the  diiection 
of  those  efferent  fibres  which  emeige  in  the  same  place  and  upon  the  same  side  ns  the  entering 
fibre.  Tims,  the  feeblest  stimulus  gives  rise  to  a simple  reff  x,  wdiich  generally  is  merely  a 
simple  protective  movement  for  the  part  of  the  skin  which  is  stimulated.  Still  greater  resist- 
ance is  opposed  in  the  direction  of  other  motor  ganglia.  If  the  reflex  imimlso  is  to  pass  to 
these  "amdia,  either  the  discharging  stimulus  must  be  considerably  increased,  or  the  re.sislance 
within  tlfe  connections  of  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  must  be  diminished.  The  latter 
condition  is  iwoduced  by  the  action  of  the  above-named  poisons  as  well  as  during  general 
increased  nervous  excitability  (hysteria,  nervousness).  Thus,  extensive  reflex  spasms  may  be 
produced  either  by  increasing  the  stiimdus,  or  by  diminishing  the  resistance  to  conduction  in 
the  spinal  cord.  Those  conditions  which  render  the  occurrence  of  reflexes  more  difficult,  or 
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abolish  them  altogether,  must  bo  regardocl  as  increasing  the  resistance  in  the  reflex  arc  in  the 
cord.  The  action  of  the  rellex  inhibitory  inechaiiism  may  be  viewed  111  a similar  manner. 

The  libres  of  the  rellex  arc  must  have  a connection  witli  the  rellex  inhibitory  paths  ; we  must 
assume  that  eiiually  by  the  rellex  inhibitory  stimulation  resistance  is  introduced  into  the  retlex- 
are.  The  exphinatioii  of  c.rtca.s'n’e  wownciits  is  accompanied  with  (litlieuuies.  ic 

is  assumed  that  by  use  and  also  by  heredity  those  ganglionic  cells  which  are  the  hrst  to  receive 
the  imiiulso  are  iilaced  in  the  jiatli  of  least  resistance  in  connection  with  those  cells  wliicli 
transfer  the  impulse  to  the  groups  of  muscles,  whose  contraction,  resulting  in  a co-ordinated 
purposive  movement,  prevents  the  body  or  the  limb  from  being  affected  by  any  injuiious 

[III  the  light  of  the  recent  results  of  Ramdn  y Cayal  (p.  775),  viz.,  that  the  a ITerent  fibre's 
break  up  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord,  and  terminate  in  fibrils  which  end  free  and  do  not 
anastomose  with  the  processes  of  nerve-cells,  we  must  assume  that  contact  of  fibrils  is  sufficient 

to  enable  impulses  to  be  communicated  from  one  fibril  to  another.]  , 

Pathological. — Anomalies  of  reflex  activity  allord  an  important  field  to  the  physician  111  the 
investigation  of  nervous  diseases.  Enfeeblement,  or  even  complete  abolition  of  the  reflexes 
may  occur  (1 ) Owing  to  diminished  sensibility  or  complete  insensibility  of  the  afferent  hbres  ; 
(2)  ill  analoo'ous  affections  of  the  central  organ  ; (3)  or,  lastly,  of  the  elleient  libres.  Where 
there  is  general  depression  of  the  nervous  activity  (as  after  shocks,  compression  or  inflammation 
of  the  central  nervous  organs  ; in  asphyxia,  in  deep  coma,  and  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
many  poisons),  the  reflexes  may  be  greatly  diminished  or  even  abolished. 

[Keflexes. — The  physician,  by  studying  the  condition  of  the  reflexes,  can  form 
an  idea  as  to  the  condition  of  practically  every  inch  of  the  spinal  cord.  There  are 
three  gi’oups  of  reflexes,  {a)  the  superficial,  [b)  the  deep  or  tendon,  (c)  the  organic 


reflexes.] 

[The  superficial  cutaneous  or  skin  reflexes  are  excited  by  stimulating  the  skin, 
e.r/.,  by  tickling,  pricking,  scratchhig,  &c.  AVc  can  obtain  a series  of  reflexes  froni 
below  as  far  up  as  the  lower  part  of  the  cervical  region.  The  plantar  reflex  is 
obtamed  by  tickling  the  soles  of  the  feet,  Avhen  the  leg  on  that  side,  or,  it  may  be, 
both  legs  are  draivn  up.  It  is  always  present  in  health,  and  its  centre  is  in  the 
lumbar  enlargement  of  the  cord.  The  cremasteric  reflex  is  well  marked  in  boys, 
and  is  ca.sily  produced  by  exciting  the  skin  on  the  inner  side  of  the  thigh,  when 
the  testicle  on  that  side  'is  retracted.  The  gluteal  reflex  consists  in  a contraction 
of  the  gluteal  muscles,  Avhen  the  skin  over  the  buttock  is  stimulated.  The 
abdominal  reflex  consists  in  a similar  contraction  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  when 
the  skin  over  the  abdomen  in  the  mammary  line  is  stimulated.  The  epigastric 
reflex  is  obtained  by  stimulating  the  skin  in  front  between  the  fourth  and  sixth 
ribs.  The  mterscapular  reflex  results  in  a contraction  of  the  muscles  attached  to 
the  scapula,  when  the  skin  between  the  scapulte  is  stimulated.  Its  centre  corre- 
sponds to  tlie  lower  cervical  and  upper  dorsal  region.] 


[The  following  table,  after  Gowers,  shows  the  relation  of  each  reflex  to  the  spinal  segment  or 
segments  on  which  it  depends  : — 
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Another  important  diagnostic  reflex  is  the  “abdominal  reflex,”  which  consists 
in  thi.s,  that  when  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  stroked,  e.g.,  with  the  handle  of  a 
percu.ssion-haminor,  the  abdominal  muscles  contract.  Wiien  this  reflex  is  absent 
on  both  sides  in  a cerebral  affection,  it  indicates  a diffuse  disease  of  the  brain;  its 
absence  on  one,  side  indicates  a loc.al  affection  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  brain. 
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The  cremasteric,  conjunctiva],  mannnillaiy,  pupillaiy,  and  nasal  reflexes  may  also 
be  specially  investigated.  In  hemiplegia  complicated  with  cerebral  lesions,  the 
reflexes  on  the  paralysed  side  are  diminished,  whilst  not  unfrerpiently  the  jiatellar 
reflex  may  be  increased.  In  extensive  cerebral  afl'ections  accompanied  ly  coma  the 
reflexes  are  absent  on  both  sides.  Including  of  course  those  of  the  anus  and  bladder 
{0.  Rosenhach). 

[Horsley  finds  that  in  tlic  deepest  narcosis  jirodnced  by  nitrous  oxide  gas  tlie  superficial  reflexes 
[e.g.,  plantar,  conjunctival)  are  abolished,  while  the  deep  (knee-jerk)  remain.  Anreinia  of  the 
luinhar  enlargement  (compression  of  the  abdominal  aorta)  causes  disappearances  of  both  reflexes 
{Prevost).  Chloroform  and  asphyxia  abolish  the  deep  as  well  as  the  superficial  reflexes.  Horsley 
rcgaids  the  so-called  deep  reflex  or  knee-jerk  not  as  depending  on  a centre  in  the  cord,  but  the 
contraction  of  the  rectus  femoris  is  due  to  local  irritation  of  the  muscle  from  sudden  elonga- 
tion.] 

Deep  or  so-called  Tendon  Reflexes. — Under  pathological  conditions,  special 
attention  is  directed  to  the  so-called  tendon  reflexes  [or  better  still,  tendon 
reactions],  which  depend  upon  the  fact  that  a blow  upon  a tendon  {e.g.,  the 
tpiadriceps  femoris,  tendo  Achillis,  &c.)  discharges  a contraction  of  the  correspond- 
ing muscle  {Westphal,  Erh,  1875).  The  patellar  tendon  reflex  [also  called  “knee 
phenomenon”]  or  simply  “knee  reflex”  or  “knee-jerk,”  is  invariably  absent  in 
cases  of  ataxic  tabes  dorsalis,  Avhile  in  spastic  spinal  paralysis  it  is  abnormally 
strong  and  extensive  {Erh).  [Tlie  “knee-jerk”  is  elicited  by  percussing  the 
ligamentum  patellse,  and  is  due  to  a single  spasm  of  tlie  rectus.  The  latent  period 
is  0-03  to  O-OI  second,  and  it  is  argued  by  'Waller  and  others  that  it  is  doubtful  if 
this  reaction  is  subserved  by  a spinal  nervous  arc,  Avhile  admitting  the  effect  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  modifying  the  response  of  the  muscle.]  Section  of  the  motor 
nerves  abolishes  the  patellar  jAlienomenon  in  rabbits  {Schultze),  and  so  does  section 
of  the  cord  opjAOsite  the  5th  and  6th  lumbar  vertebrEe  {Tschirjew).  Landois  finds 
that  in  his  oivn  person  the  contraction  occurs  0'048  second  after  the  bloAv  upon 
the  ligamentum  patellce.  According  to  Waller,  the  patellar  reflex  and  the  tendo 
Achillis  reflex  occur  0’03  to  0'04  second,  and  according  to  Eulenburg,  0'032  second 
after  the  blow.  According  to  AVestphal,  these  phenomena  are  not  simple  reflex 
processes,  but  complex  conditions  intimately  dependent  upon  the  muscle  tonus,  so 
that  Avhen  the  tonus  of  the  cpiadriceps  femoris  is  diminished,  the  phenomenon  is 
abolished.  In  order  that  the  phenomenon  may  take  place,  it  is  necessary  that  the 
outer  part  of  the  posterior  column  of  the  spinal  cord  remain  intact  ( Westphal). 
[The  knee-jerk  can  be  increased  or  reinforced  liy  rmlitional  acts  directed  to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  e.g.,  bj'^  exercising  A'oluntary  pressure  Avith  the  hand  {Jendrassil:) 
extremely  prolonged  contractions  and  high  tension  enfeeble  it.]  [A  “ j’aAV-jerk 
is  obtained  by  .suddenly  depressing  the  loAver  jaAV  {Gowers,  Beevor,  and  E)e  }]■  atte- 
viUe),  and  the  last  obserA'er  finds  that  the  latent  period  is  0'02  second,^  and  if  this 
be  the  case,  it  is  an  argument  against  these  so-called  “tendon  reflexes  being  true 
reflexes,  and  that  they  are  direct  contractions  of  the  muscles  due  to  sudden  stimu- 
lation by  extension.]  _ i • i 

[Method. — The  knee-jerk  is  easily  elicited  by  striking  the  patellar  tendon  Avith 
the  edge  of  the  hand  or  a percussion-hammer  Avhen  the  leg  is  semi-flexed,  as  A\hen 
the  legs  are  hanging  OA''er  the  edge  of  a table  or  aa'Iicu  one  leg  is  crossed  oA'er  the 
other.  It  is  almost  invariably  present  in  health,  but  it  becomes  greatly  exaggerated 
in  descending  degeneration  of  the  lateral  columns  and  lateral  sclerosis.] 

[Ankle  clonus  is  another  tendon  reflex,  and  it  is  neA^er  present  in  health.  If  the 
leg  be  nearly  extended,  and  pressure  made  upon  the  sole  of  the  foot  so  as  suddenly 
to  flex  the  foot  at  the  ankle,  a series  of  (5  to  7 per  second)  rhythmical  contractions 
of  the  muscles  of  the  calf  takes  place.  GoAvers  describes  a modification  elicited  In- 
tapping  the  muscles  of  the  front  of  the  leg,  the  ‘\front-fap  contraction^  Ankle 
clonus  is  excessiA'e  in  sclei'osis  of  the  lateral  columns  and  .spastic  paialj  sis.] 
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rin  “ankle  clonus”  cxciLcil  by  smUlcn  passive  lloxion  ol’  the  fool,  llicre  is  a multiple  spasm 
of  tl  c ^^asMcm^  ^Iso  the  latent  period  is  about  0 '03  to  0 -Ot  second  and  the  rbjRb  u 

8 to  lo’per  second.  This  short  latent  period  has  led  some  observers  to  doubt  the  essential  } 

'^A\Tieu\\4°are  about  to^leep  (§  374),  there  is  lirst  of  all  a temporary  increase  of  the  rellexcs  ; 
in  the  lirst  sleep  the  reflexes  are  diminished,  and  the  puiiils  are  contracted.  In  deep  sleep  the 
.abd^mini  crelLsleric,  and  patellar  rellexes  are  absent ; rvhile^tickling  the  soles  ot  th^e  leot  ^ 
the  nose  only  acts  when  the  stimulus  is  of  a certain  intensity.  In  naicosis,  c.r/.,  chloiofoim 
moridiia,  the  abdominal,  then  the  conjunctival  and  patellar  rellexes  disappear  ; lastly,  the  piipls 

''’^A^uiom^^  the  reflex  activity  usually  indicates  an  increase  of  the  excitability  ol 

tiie  rellex  centre,  although  an  abnormal  sensibility  of  the  allcrent  nerve  may  be  the  cause.  As 
the  harmonious  e<iuilibrium  of  the  voluntary  movements  is  largely  dependent 
bv  the  reflexes,  it  is  evident  that  in  atfeetions  of  the  spinal  cord  there  arc  frequent  disturbances 
of  the  voluntary  movements,  c.(/.,  the  characteristic  disturbance  of  motion  111  attempting  to 
walk,  and  in  grasping  movements  exhibited  by  persons  .suffering  from  at.axic  tabes  dorsalis  [01 
as  it  is  more  generally  called,  locomotor  atcixia\. 

FTlic  organic  reflexes  include  a consideration  of  the  acts  of  micturition,  erection, 
(-jacnlation,  defalcation,  and  those  connected  with  the  motor  and  .secretory  dige, stive 
processes,  re.spiration,  and  circulation.] 

362.  CENTRES  IN  THE  SPINAL  CORD.-  Centres  ca])ahlc  of  lieing 
excited  rehexly,  and  whicli  can  hring  aliout  tlie  discharge  of  certain  complicated, 
vet  ■\vcll-co-orciinated  motor  acts  exist  iii  various  ])arts  of  the  spinal  cord.  ^ 
still  retain  their  activity  after  tlie  spinal  cord  is  separated  from  the  medulla 
ohloimata ; further,  those  centres  lying  in  the  lower  part  of  the  s]nnal  cord  stil 
retaiii^their  activity  after  hoing  separated  from  tlie  higher  centres,  Imt  ni  the  normal 
intact  body  they  are  subjected  to  tlie  control  of  higher  reflex  centres  in  the  medulla 
oMonqata.  Hence,  we  may  spealc  of  them  as  subordinate  spinal  centres.  The 
enrehnun  also,  partly  liy  the  production  of  percc]itions,  and  partly  as  tlie  organ  of 
volition,  can  excite  or  suppress  the  action  of  certain  of  those  suliordinato  spinal 
centres.  [Tor  the  significance  of  the  term  “ Centre,”  see  p.  / 63.] 

1.  The  cilio-spinal  centre  connected  with  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil  lies  in 
the  lower  cervical  part  of  the  cord,  and  extends  doAvnwards  to  the  region  of  the  1st 
to  the  3rd  dor.sal  vertelira.  It  is  excited  by  diminution  of  light ; Loth  pupils  always 
react  simultaneously,  wlicn  o?je  retina  is  sfiaded.  Hnilateral  extirpation  of  this  part 
of  the  .spinal  cord  causes  contraction  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side.  The  motor 
fibres  pass  out  by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  two  lower  cervical  and  two  upper  dor.sal 
nerves  into  the  cervical  sympathetic  (§  392).  Even  the  idea  of  darkness  may  some- 
times, though  rarely,  cause  dilatation  of  the  pujiil  {Budge). 

Ill  f'oats  ami  cats,  tints  centre,  even  after  being  separated  from  tbe  medulla  oblongata,  can  bo 
excited  directly  by  dysinucic  blood,  and  also  rellcxly  by  tlie  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  c.r/., 
tile  median,  especially  wlien  the  rellex  excitability  of  the  cord  is  increased  by  tbe  action 
of  stryclinin  or  atropin  {Luchsiiiger).  Eor  tbe  dilator  centre  in  the  medulla  ol.dongata,  see 
§ 367,  8. 

2.  The  ano-spiual  centre,  or  centre  controlling  the  act  of  defsecation.  The 
aiferent  nerves  lie  in  the  haimorrhoidal  and  inferior  me.senteric  plexuses,  the  centre 
attherith  (dog)  or  Gth  to  7th  (rabbit)  lumbar  vertebra;  the  ell'erent  llhre.s  arise 
from  the  jnulcndal  jilexus  and  ]iass  to  the  s]ihincter  muscles.  lor  the  relation  of 
this  centre  to  the  cerehrnm  see  160.  Alter  section  of  the  spinal  cord  [in  dogs], 
(loltz  observed  that  the  sphincter  contracted  rhythniically  upon  the.  linger  intro- 
duced into  the  anus  ; the,  co-ordinated  activity  of  the  centre  therefore  would  seem 
to  he  ])o.ssil)le  only  when  the  centre  remains  in  connection  with  the  brain. 

3.  The,  vesico-spinal  centre  for  regulating  micturition,  or  lludge’s  ve.sico-s]>inal 
centre.  The  centre  for  the  sghinctev  muscle  lies  at  the,  .6th  (dog)  or  the  7th  (rabbit) 
lumbar  vertebra,  and  that  for  the  imrscles  of  the .somewhat  higher,  the 
centre  acts  only  in  a ]iro])erly  co-ordinated  way  in  connection  with  the  brain 

(S  280). 
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4.  Tlic  erection  centre  also  lio.s  in  tlio  lumljar  region  (§  43G)  Tlio  afferent 
nerves  arc  the  sensory  ncrye.s  of  tlio  penis ; the  efferent  nerves  for  tlie  deep  artery 
of  the  penis  are  the  vaso-dilator  nerves,  arising  from  the  1st  to  3rd  sacral  nerves 
or  Lckhards  nei*vi  engentes-vvhilo  tlie  motor  nerves  for  the  iscl.io-cavernosns 
and  deep  transverse  perineal  muscles  arise  from  the  3rd  to  4th  sacral  nerves  (S  35G) 
Tlie  latter  may  also  be  excited  voluntarily,  the  former  also  partly  by  the  brain  l/y 
directing  the  attention  to  the  sexual  activity.  Ecldiard  observed  erection  to  take, 
place  after  stimulation  of  the  higher  regions  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  well  as  of  the 
pons  and  crura  cerebri. 

5.  The  ejaculation  centre.  Tlie  afferent  nerve  is  the  dorsal  of  the  penis,  the 
centre  (Budge  s genito-spinal  centre)  lies  at  the  4th  lumbar  vertebra  (ralilht)  ; the 
motor  hbres  of  the  vas  deferens  arise  from  the  4th  and,  5th  lumbar  nerves,  which 
pass  into  the  sympathetic,  and  from  thence  to  the  vas  deferems.  The  motor  fibres' 
for  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle,  which  ejects  the  semen  from  the  bulb  of  the 
urethra,  lie  in  the  3rd  and  4th  sacral  nerves  (perineal). 

G.  The  parturition  centre  lies  at  the  1st  and  2nd  lumbar  vertebrie  (§  453) ; the 
aflerent  fibre.s  come  from  the  uterine  plexus,  to  which  also  the  motor  fibres  proceed 
{Kornev),  (foltz  and  Ereusberg  observed  that  a bitch  became  pregnant  after  its 
sjhnal  cord  was  divided  at  the  1st  lumbar  vertebra. 

7.  Vaso-motor  Centres. — Both  vaso-motor  and  vaso-dilator  centres  are  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  whole  siiinal  axis.  To  them  belongs  the  centre  for  the ' 
f^pleen,  which  in  the  dog  is  opposite  the  1st  to  4th  cervical  vertebr®  (i5?i7^u/,:).  They 
can  be  excited  reflexly,  lint  they  are  also  controlled  by  the  dominating  centre  in 
the  n^edulla  oblongata  (§  371).  B.sychieal  disturbance  (cerebrum)  influences  them 
(§  377). 

[8.  Perhaps  there  are  vaso-dilator  centres  (§  372).] 

9.  The  sweat  centre  is  perhaps  distributed  similarly  to  the  vaso-motor  centre 

(§  288). 

The  reflex  movements  discharged  from  these  centres  are  orderly  co-ordinated  refle.xes,  and 
may  thus  be  compared  to  the  orderly  reflexes  of  the  trunk  and  extremities. 

Muscle  Tonus.— Formerly  automatic  functions  were  ascribed  to  the  spinal  cord,  one  of  these 
being  that  it  caused  a moderate  active  tension  of  the  muscles — a condition  that  was  termed 
vmscle  tone,  or  tonus.  The  existence  of  tonus  in  a striped  muscle  was  thought  to  be  proved  bv 
the  fiict  that,  wlien  such  a muscle  was  divided,  its  ends  retracted.  Tin's  is  due  merely  to  the 
fact  that  all  the  muscles  are  stretched  slightly  beyond  their  normal  length  (§  301).  Even  ‘ 
paralysed  muscles,  which  have  lost  their  muscular  tone,  show  the  same  phenomenon. 
Foimerly  the  stronger  contraction  of  certain  muscles,  after  paralysis  of  their  antagonists,  and 
the  retraction  of  the  facial  muscles  to  the  sound  side,  after  paralysis  of  the  facial  nerve,  were 
also  regarded  as  due  to  tonus.  This  result  is  due  to  the  fact  that,  during  the  activity  of  the" 
intact  muscle,  the  other  ones  have  not  sullicient  power  to  restore  the  parts  to  theii-  normal 
median  position.  The  following  experiment  of  Atierbach  and  Heidenhain  is  against  the 
assumption  of  a tonic  contraction  : — If  the  muscles  of  the  leg  of  a deca2iitated  frog  bo  stretched, 
it  is  found  that  they  do  not  elongate  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  after  it  is  paralysed  bj' 
touching  it  with  ammonia  or  carbolic  acid. 

Eeflex  Tonus. — If,  however,  a decapitated  frog  be  suspended  in  an  almonnal  position,  we 
observe,  after  section  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  or  the  posterior  nerve-roots  on  one  side,  that  the 
leg  on  that  side  hangs  limp,  while  the  log  on  the  sound  side  is  slightly  retracted.  Tlie  .sensory 
nerves  of  the  latter  are  slightly  and  continually  stimulated  by  the  weight  of  the  limb,  so  that 
a slight  reflex  retraction  of  the  leg  takes  place,  which  disappears  as  soon  as  the  sensory  nerves 
of  the  leg  arc  divided.  If  w'e  choose  to  call  this  slight  retraction  tonus,  then  it  is  a reflex  tonus 
{Bronclfjecst).  (Sec  the  experiments  of  Harless,  C.  Ludwuj,  and  C'l/on — § 355.) 

363.  EXCITABILITY  OF  THE  SPINAL  COED.— Even  at  tlie  present 
time  observers  are  by  no  nieairs  agreed  wlietlier  tlio  spinal  cord,  like  peripheral 
nerve.s,  i.s  excitable,  or  whether  it  i.s  distinguished  by  the  remarkable  peculiarity  that 
most  of  its  conducting  paths  and  ganglia  do  not  react  to  (lived  e/edvical  and 
inedianical  stimuli. 

It  is  contended  by  some  observers  that  if  stimuli  be  cautiously  applied  either  to  white  or 
grey  nmtter,  there  is  neither  movement  nor  sensation  {Fan  Been  (1841),  Brown  Siquard).  Care 
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must  bo  taken  not  to  stimnlate  Iho  roots  of  tlio  spinal  nerves,  as  Uicsc  respoinl  at  once  to 

stimuli,  and  thus  may  give  rise  to  movements  or  sensations.  As  the 

tlie  brain  iinimlses  communicated  to  it  from  the  stimulated  posterior  roots, 

respond  to  stimuli  which  produce  sensations,  Schilf  has  applied  to  it  the  term  tBsthesodic 

Further,  as  the  cord  can  conduct  both  voluntary  and  redox  motor  imptilse.s,  without  ^howevci,  ■ 

itself  being  alfectcd  by  motor  impulses  applied  to  it  directly,  ho  calls  it  “ kmesoaic. 


Scliiirs  viow.s  live  as  folloAVS : — • i • i 

1.  Ill  the  posterior  coliunns  tlie  sensory  root-iilu’cs  of  the  posterior  root  Avliicli 
traverse  these  eohuiiiis  give  rise  to  luxinful  impressions,  hnt  the  proper  paths  of 
the,  ])osterior  eolinnns  themselves  do  not  do  so.  Tlie  proof  that  stimulation  of  the 
posterior  colninn  produces  sensory  impressions,  he  finds  in  the  fact  that  dilatation 
of  the  pupil  occurred  with  every  stimulation  (§  292).  Eemoval  of  the  posterior 
column  produces  anaesthesia  (loss  of  tactile  sensation).  Algesia  [or  the  sensation 
of  pain]  remains  intact,  although  at  first  there  may  even  he  liyperalgesia. 

2.  The  anterior  coliunns  are  non-excitahle,  as  long  as  the  stimuli  arc  apinied 
only  to  the  proper  paths  of  this  column,  hut  movements  may  folloAv,  both  in  striped 
ami  non-striped  muscle,  either  Avhen  the  anterior  nerve-roots  are  stimulated,  oi 
when,  hy  the  escape  of  the  current,  the  posterior  columns  arc  affected,  wherehj 
reflex  movements  arc  produced. 


According  to  Schiff,  therefore,  all  the  plieuoineiia  of  irritation,  which  occur  when  an  uninjuied 
cord  is  stimulated  (spasms,  contracture),  are  caused  either  by  simultaneous  stimulation  ot  the 
anterior  roots,  or  are  reflc.xes  from  the  posterior  columns  alone,  or  simultaneously  from  the 
posterior  columns  and  the  posterior  roots.  Diseases  aHecting  only  the  anterior  and  lateral 
columns  alone  never  produce  symptoms  of  irritation,  hut  always  of  paralysis.  In  complete 
anaxstliesia  and  apnoea,  every  form  of  stimulus  is  quite  inactive.  According  to  bchill  s view,  all 
centres,  both  spinal  and  cerebral,  are  inexcitable  by  artificial  means. 

Direct  Excitability. — Many  observers,  however,  oppose  these  rdews.  and  contend  that  the 
spinal  cord  is  excitable  to  direct  stimulation.  Fick  observed  movements  to  take  place  Avhen 
he  stimulated  the  white  columns  of  the  cord  of  a frog,  isolated  for  a long  distance  so  as  to  avoid 
the  escape  of  the  stimulating  currents.  Sirotinin,  also,  Avho  stimulated  the  transverse  section, 
of  the  frog’s  cord  from  point  to  point,  obtained  contraction  of  the  muscles  both  by  mechanical 
and  electrical  stimuli.  Biederniann  comes  to  the  following  conclu.sions  : — The  transverse 
section  of  a motor  nerve  is  most  excitable.  Weak  stimuli  (descending  opening  sbocks)  excite 
the  cut  surface  of  the  tran.sversely  divided  spinal  cord,  but  do  not  act  when  applied  further 
down.  Luchsiuger  asserts  that,  after  dipping  the  anterior  part  of  a beheaded  snake  into  warm 
water,  the  reflex  movements  of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord  are  aboli.shed,  while  the  direct  excita- 
liility  remains. 


Excitability  of  the  Vaso-motors. — The  vaso-constrictor  nerves,  which  pro- 
ceed from  tlie  va.so-motor  centre  and  run  dowmvards  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the 
cord,  arc  excitable  liy  all  stimuli  along  their  whole  course ; direct  stimulation  of. 
any  transverse  section  of  the  cord  constricts  all  the  blood-vessels  below  the  point 
of  section  (C.  IauIwu/  and  Thiry).  In  the  same  Avay,  the  fibres  which  ascend  in 
the  cord,  and  increase  the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  centre — — arc  also, 
excitable  {C.  Ludwig  and  Dittmar — § 36I,  10).  iStimulation  of  these  fibres, 
although  it  affects  the  vaso-motor  centre  reilcxly,  docs  not  cause  sensation. 

4.  Chemical  stimuli,  such  as  the  application  of  common  salt,  or  wetting  the 
eut  surface  with  blood,  appear  to  excite  the  spinal  cord. 

5.  The  motor  centres  are  directly  excited  hy  (1)  blood  heated  above  40°  G., 
Ill-  (2)  by  asphyxiated  blood,  or  hy  sudden  and  complete  anremia  of  the  cord  pro- 
duced hy  ligature  of  the  aorta  {Sigm.  Mayer) ; and  (3)  also  hy  certain  poisons — 
|)icrotoxiii,  iiicotiii,  and  com  pounds  of  barium  [Luchsinger). 


Action  of  Blood  and  Drugs. — In  cxperimeiit.s  of  tliis  kiml,  the  s)unal  cord  ought  to  be 
divided  at  tfie  l.st  fiimtjiir  vertcfirn,  at  least  twenty  hours  before  the  experiment  is  begun.  It  is 
well  to  divide  tlie  posterior  roots  beforehand  to  avoid  reflex  movements.  If,  in  a cat  thus 
operated  on,  di/s/nni’a  be  ]irodiiced,  or  its  lilood  uvcrhcalcd,  then  sjKtsms,  co)itradioii  of  the  vessels, 
and  secretion  of  stveat  occur  in  the  hind  limbs,  together  with  evacuation  of  the  contents  of 
the  W«fW«r  and  rce/ina,  while  there  arc  movements  of  the  i/frra.s  and  the  vas  deferens.  Some 
poisons  act  in  a similar  innnner.  In  animals  with  the  medulla  oblongata  divided,  rhythmical 
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lesph-atoiy  niovcineiits  may  Le  pvoilucod  if  the  spinal  covtl  has  been  previously  renilcrcJ  very 
sensitive  by  stryclinin  or  overheated  blood  {F.  v.  Eoldlansky,  v.  Schroff — § 368). 

Tlic  ganglion-cells  of  the  anterior  cornu  can  he  excited  mechanically  (Birrje), 
and,  according  to  Thedermann,  the  grey  matter  also  responds  to  electrical  stinui'li. 

Hyperaesthesia. — After  unilateral  section  of  the  cord,  or  even  only  of  the 
posterior  or  lateral  columns,  there  is  hyper  ted  kesia  on  the  same  side  l)elow  the 
point  of  section  {Fodera,  1823,  and  others),  so  that  rahhits  shriek  on  the  slightest 
touch.  The  phenomenon  may  last  for  three  weeks,  and  then  give  ])lace  to  normal 
or  sub-normal  excitability.  On  the  sound  side  the  sensibility  remains  permanently 
dimini.shed.  A similar  result  has  been  oljserved  in  cases  of  injury  in  man.  An 
analogous  ]ihcnomenon,  or  a tendency  to  contraction  in  the  muscles  below  the 
section  (hyperkinesia),  has  been  observed  by  llrown-Sequard  after  section  of  the 
anterior  columns. 

Sudden  and  complete  aiiiiemia  (by  occluding  the  abdominal  aorta  in  the  dog)  causes  at  fii\st 
.spasms  (20  .seconds),  then  paralysis  (1  min.),  then  los.s  of  response  to  sensory  (2  mins.),  and  lastly 
complete  los.s  of  sensibility  (3  mins.)  {Frcdcrkq). 

The  excitability  of  the  cord  is  intimately  dependent  on  the  continuance  of  the 
normal  circulation,  for  ligature  of  the  abdominal  aorta  rapidly  paralyses  the  lower 
extremities '(5!fe?b?07q  1667),  due  to  anreniia  of  the  cord  {Schiffer).  After  a time 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  .spinal  nerves,  and  the  anfemic  part  of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord,  undergo  degeneration. 

364.  THE  CONDUCTING  PATHS  IN  THE  SPINAL  COED.— [Posterior 
Root. — (a)  The  inner  part,  or  internal  radicular  fasciculus  is  .supposed  to  convey 
the  impressions  from  tendons  and  those  for  touch  and  locality.  AVhen  the  postero- 
external column  is  di.seased,  as  in  locomotor  ataxia,  the  deep  reflexes,  e.specialty  the 
patellar  tendon  jerk,  are  enfeebled,  or  it  maj^  be  aboli.shed,  while  the  implication 
of  the  fibres  of  the  internal  fasciculus  gives  rise  to  severe  pain,  {h)  The  outer 
radicular  fibres  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  horn,  and  are  supposed  to 
convey  the  im]ire.ssions  for  cutaneous  reflexes  and  temperature,  (c)  The  central 
fibres  pass  directly  into  the  grey  matter,  and  are  supposed  to  conduct  painful 
impressions  into  the  grey  matter  (fig.  543).] 

1.  Localised  tactile  sensations  (temperature,  pressure,  and  the  muscular  sense 
impres.sions)  are  conducted  upwards  through  the  posterior  roots  of  the  ganglia  of 
the  posterior  coi'iiu,  and  lastly  into  the  posterior  column  of  the  .same  side. 

Ill  man,  the  coiidacliiig  patli  from  the  legs  runs  in  Goll’s  column,  while  those  for  the  .arm 
run  in  the  ground-bundle  (Hg.  553)  (Flechsig).  In  rabbits,  the  path  of  localised  tactile  impres- 
sions lies  in  the  lower  dorsal  region  in  the  lateral  columns  {Ludwig  and  IForoschilof,  Otf  and 
Mcadc-Smilh). 

Anaesthesia. — Section  of  individual  parts  of  the  lateral  columns  abolishes  the  sensibility  for 
the  parts  of  the  skin  connected  with  the  jiart  destroyed,  while  total  section  produces  the  same 
result  for  the  whole  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  below  the  section.  The  condition  where 
tactile  and  muscular  sensibility  is  lost  is  known  as  aiuesthesia. 

2.  Localised  voluntary  movements  in  man  arc  conducted  on  tlic  .same  side 
tlirough  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns  (§§  358  and  365),  in  the  parts  known  as 
the  pyramidal  tracts.  The  impulses  then  pass  into  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu, 
and  thcncc  to  the  corresponding  anterior  nerve-roots  to  the  muscles.  The  exact 
section  experiments  of  Ludwig  and  Woroschiloll  showed  that,  in  the  lower  dorsal 
region  of  the  rabbit,  these  ]«iths  w'cre  confined  to  the  lateral  columns,  k.vcry 
motor  nerve-fibre  is  connected  with  a nerve-cell  in  the  anterior  horn  of  the  frogs 
sinnal  cord  (O'aide  and  Birfia).  Section  of  one  lateral  column  aholishes  roltudanj 
movement  in  the  corresponding  individual  muscles  below  the  jioint  of  section.  It 
is  obvious,  from  the  conduction  in  1 and  2,  that  the  lateral  columns  must  increase 
ill  thickne.ss  and  number  of  fibres  from  below  upwards  {BtiUing,  Woroschihf)  [see 
fig.  536]. 
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3 Tactile  reflexes  (extensive  :iml  co-ordinated).— ilio  fd)rcs  enter  >y  ^ le, 
no.storior  root,  and  proceed  to  tlu‘.  i)Osterior  corim.  The  groups  of  ganglionic  cells, 
which  control  the  co-ordinated  rellcxes,  are  connected  togetluw  hy  lihre.s  whicli  inn 
in  the  anterior  tracts,  the  anterior  ground  Inindlc,  and  (?) 

(p.  779).  The  litres  for  the  nnisclcs  which  are  contracted  pass  fioni  the  inotoi 

ganglia  outwards  through  the  anterior  roots. 

In  ataxic  tabes  dorsalis,  or  locomotor  ataxia,  there  is  a degeiicvation  of  llic  I’f 
chameterised  by  a peeuliar  motor  disturbance.  The  voluntary  movements  can  be  executed  luth 


iE^no^o^iy  miSS  l^t  also  a d^^;;:rlZce  iu  the  disehavp  of  tactile  rellexcs,  lor  which 
the  centripetal  arc  is  interrupted.  Rut  a simultaneous  lesion  of  the  sensory_  nerves  alone  may 
in  a .similar  manner  materially  influence  the  harmony  ol  the  movements,  owing  to  the  analgesia 
and  the  disappearance  of  the  pathic  rcllexes  (§  355).  As  the  libres  of 

the  white  posterior  columns,  we  can  account  lor  the  disturbances  of  sensation  which  chaiactei 
Sle  odL  lirl.  (»;»»<  md  Picrcl),  But  even  tl.e  posterior  roots  Hteimeta 

may  undergo  degeneration,  and  this  may  also  give  rise  to  disturbances  of  sensation  (p.  /5  ). 
The  sensory  disturbances  usually  consist  in  an  abnormal  increase  ol  the  tactile  or  painful  sensa- 
tions vitirig^^^  pains  shooting  down  the  limbs,  and  this  condition  may  lead  to  one 

whem  the  tactile  and  iiainful  sensatfons  are  abolished.  At  the  same  time,  owing  to  stimu- 
lation of  the  posterior  columns,  the  tactile  sensibility  is  altered,  giving  rise  to  the  sensation  o 
formication,  or  a feeling  of  constriction  [“girdle  sensation  ].  The  conduction  of  sciisoij 
impressions  is  often  sloived  (§  337).  The  sensibility  of  the  muscles,  joints,  and  internal  parts 

The* maintenance  of  the  equRibrium  is  largely  guided  liy  the  impulses  wdiicli  travel  inwards 
to  the  co-ordinating  centres  through  the  sensory  nerves,  special  and  general,  deep  and  siipcr- 
licial.  Ill  many  cases  of  locomotor  ataxia,  if  the  patient  place  his  feet  close  together  and  close 
Ills  eyes,  he  sways  from  side  to  side,  and  may  fall  over,  because  by  cutting  oil  the  guiding 
sensations  obtained  throiigli  the  o).tic  nerve,  the  other  enfeebled  impulses  obtained  from  the 
skin  and  the  deeper  structures  arc  too  feeble  to  excite  proper  co-ordination. 


4.  The  inhibition  of  tactile  reflexes  occurs  through  the  anterior  columns  (?) ; 
the  impulses  pass  from  the  anterior  column  at  the  corresponding  level  into  the 
grey  matter,  Avhere  they  form  connections  witli  the  reflex  conducting  apparatus. 

.T  Tlic  conduction  of  painful  impressions  occurs  through  the  posterior  roots, 
and  thence  tlirough  the  ivholc  of  the  grey  matter.  There  is  a partial  decussation 
of  these  impulses  in  the  cord,  the  conducting  fibres  passing  from  one  side  to  tlie 
otlier.  The  further  course  of  tliese  fibres  to  the  brain  is  given  in  § 365. 


If  all  the  grey  matter  be  divided,  except  a small  coiiiioctiiig  portion,  this  is  siiflicieirt  to 
conduct  paiiifurimpressions.  In  this  case,  however,  the  conduction  is  sZo«;cr  (N(;7t^/7).  0‘dy 
when  till!  f'rey  matter  is  cnm])letcly  divided  is  the  conduction  of  painful  impressions  from  below 
completely  interrupted.  This  gives  rise  to  the  condition  of  analgesia,  in  wliich,  when  the 
posterior  columns  are  still  intact,  tactile  impressions  are  still  conducted.  This  condition  is 
sometimes  observed  in  man  during  incomplete  narcosis  from  chloroform  and  niorphia  { T/wersw). 
Those  poisons  act  sooner  on  the  nerves  which  administer  to  painful  sensations  than  on  those 
for  tactile  impressions,  so  that  the  person  operated  on  is  conscious  of  the  contact  of  a knife,  but 
not  of  the  painful  sensations  caused  by  the  knife  dividing  the  parts.  As  painful  impressions 
are  conducted  by  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter,  and  as  the  impressions  are  nmre  powerful  the 
stronger  the  painful  impression,  we  may  thus  explain  the  so-called  irradiation  ot  pa.intul 
impressions.  During  violent  pjun,  the  jtsin  seems  to  extend  to  wide  aretis  j thus,  in  violent 
tooth.aclie,  ])roccediiig  from  a particular  tooth,  the  pain  may  bo  lelt  in  the  whole  jaw,  or  it  may 
be  over  one  side  of  the  head.  _ . , 

According  to  Rechterew,  the  jiaths  for  the  conduction  of  painful  imjircssionslic  in  the  anterior 
part  of  the  lateral  column  (dog,  rabbit). 

The  experiments  of  Weiss  on  dogs,  liy  dividing  tlio  lateral  column  at  the  limit  of  the  dorsal 
and  lumbar  regions,  showed  that  eacli  lateral  column  contains  sensory  libres  for  sides.  The 
chief  mass  of  the  motor  fibres  remains  on  the  mine  side.  Section  of  holli,  lateral  columns 
abolishes  completely  scnsiliility  and  motility  on  both  sides.  The  anterior  columns  and  the  grey 
matter  are  not  sullicient  to  maintain  these. 

C.  Tlic  conduction  of  spasmodic,  involuntary,  inco-ordinated  inovcincnts  tiilcos 
place  tlimngb  tlic  grey  matter,  ami  from  tlic  latter  tlirough  the  anterior  roots. 
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It  occure  in  epilepsy,  poisoning  with  strychnin,  urfeinic  poisoning,  and  tetanns  (§  360,  II.) 
ilie  anajinic  and  dyspnceie  spasms  arc  excited  in  and  conducted  from  the  medulla  ohloiiKata,  and 
communicated  through  the  whole  of  the  grey  matter. 

t.  The  conduction  of  extensive  reflex  spasms  takes  place  from  the  posterior 
roots,  and  then  to  the  cells  of  the  anterior  cornu,  above  and  below  the  plane  of 
the  entering  impulse  (fig.  458),  and,  lastly,  into  the  anterior  roots,  under  the 
conditions  already  referred  to  in  § .360,  II. 

8.  The  inliibition  of  pathic  reflexes  occurs  through  the  anterior  columns 
dovnwards,  and  then  into  the  grey  matter  to  the  connecting  channels  of  the  reflex 
organ,  into  which  it  introduces  resistance. 

9.  The  vaso-motor  fibres  run  in  the  lateral  columns  (Dittmar),  and,  after  they 
have  jrassed  into  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  at  the  corresponding  level,  they 
leave  the  spinal  cord  by  the  anterior  roots.  They  reach  the  muscles  of  the  blood- 
vessels either  through  the  paths  of  the  spinal  nerves,  or  they  pass  through  the  rami 
communicantes  into  the  synipiathetic,  and  thence  into  the  visceral  plexuses 
(§  356). 

Section  of  the  spinal  cord  paralyses  all  the  vaso-motor  nerves  below  the  point  of  section  ; while 
stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  spinal  cord  causes  contraction  of  all  these  vessels. ' [Ott’s 
e.xperiments  on  cats  show  that  the  vaso-motor  fibres  run  in  the  lateral  columns,  and  that  they 
as  well  as  the  sudorific  nerves  decussate  iu  the  cor’d.] 

10.  Pressor  fibres  enter  in  the  posterior  root.s,  run  upwards  in  the  lateral  columns, 
and  undergo  an  incomplete  decussation  {Ludwig  and  Miescher). 

They  ultimately  terminate  in  the  dorunioYiar/ 'raso-7)!Oto'r  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
they  excite  reflexly.  Similarly,  depressor  fibres  must  pass  upwards  in  the  spinal  cord,  but  we 
know  nothing  as  to  their  course. 

11.  From  the  respiratory  centre  in  the  medulla  olilongata,  resphratory  nerves 
run  downwards  in  the  lateral  columns  on  the  same  side,  and  after  forming  connec- 
tions with  the  ganglia  of  the  grey  matter  pass  through  the  anterior  roots  into  the 
motor  nerves  of  the  respiratory  muscles  (Scldf). 

Unilateral,  or  total  destruction  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  higher  up  it  is  done,  accordingl}- 
paralyses  more  and  more  of  the  respiratory  nerves,  on  the  same  or  on  both  sides.  Section  of  the 
cord  above  the  origin  of  the  phrenic  nerves  causes  death  in  some  animals,  owing  to  the  paralysis 
of  these  nerves  of  the  dia2)hragm  (§  113). 

In  pathological  cases,  in  degeneration  of,  or  direct  injury  to,  the  spinal  cord  or  its  individual 
parts,  we  must  be  careful  to  observe  whether  there  maj'  not  bo  lU’esent  siimrltaneously  paralytic 
and  irritative  phenomena,  whereby  the  symptoms  are  obscured. 

Degeneration  of  the  posterior  columns  without  involving  the  posterior  root-fibres  causes  loss 
of  tactile  sensibility,  the  feeling  for  heat  remaining  intact.  Degeneration  of  the  nerve-cells  of 
the  anterior  cornu,  as  in  infantile  spiinal  jiaralysis,  causes  paralysis  of  the  motor  nerves  pro- 
ceeding from  them,  and  at  the  same  time  the  muscles  sujiplied  by  these  nerves  rapidly  undergo- 
atrophy,  as  these  cells  are  the  trophic  centres  both  for  these  nerves  and  the  muscles  they 
.supply.  Degeneration  of  the  ^losterior  cornu  causes  disturbance  of  the  cutaneous  sensibility 
and  produces  trofihic  changes  in  the  skin. 

If  tlie  abdominal  aoi'ta  be  temporarily  closed  in  rabbits,  there  results  permanent  motor  and 
sensory  2iaraly’sis,  and  in  the  region  of  the  coi’d  rendered  amemic  the  ganglion  cells  and  libre.s 
of  tlie  anterior  cornu  undergo  degeneration  {Ehrlich,  Singer). 

[Complete  transverse  section  of  the  cord  results  immediately  in  complete 
paraly.sis  of  motion  and  sen.sation  in  all  the  [torts  sujjplied  by  nerves  Irclow  the  seat 
of  the  injury,  although  the  muscles  below  the  injury  retain  their  normal  trophic 
and  electrical  conditions.  There  is  a narrow  hjq:)ercesthctic  area  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  [Daralysed  area,  and  when  this  occurs  in  the  dorsal  region  it  gives  rise  to  the 
feeling  of  a belt  tightly  drawn  round  the  waist,  or  the  “girdle  sensation.”  There 
is  also  vaso-motor  j)aral}^sis  below  the  lesion,  but  the  blood-vessels  soon  regain  their 
tone,  owing  to  the  subsidiary  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  cord.  Thus  the  j)erson 
has  no  voluntary  control  over  the  [jarts  supplied  by  nerves  coming  off  below  the 
injury.  If  the  section  be  in  the  lower  dorsal  region,  the  [trocesses  of  micturition 
and  defecation  cease  to  be  under  voluntary  control,  but  after  a time  these  acts 
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civn  be  executed  reilexly.  The  remote  effects  come  on  luueli  later,  and  are, 
secondary  descending  degeneration  in  the  crossed  and  direct  jiyrainidal  tracts  and 
ascending  degeneration  in  the  iiostero-internal  columns  (llg.  558).  According  to 
the  seat  of  the  lesion,  the  functions  of  the  bladder  and  rectum  may  be  interfere'd 
with.  Injury  to  the  upper  cervical  region  sometimes  causes  hyperpyrexia.  Of 
course  section  high  u})  in  the  cervical  region  will  interfere  with  the  respiratory 
movements,  the  result  depending  on  the  level  at  which  the  .section  is  made.] 

[Unilateral  section  results  in  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  in  the  muscles  of  the 
same  side  supplied  by  nerves  given  oil'  below  the  seat  of  the  injury,  although  the 
muscles  do  not  atrophy,  but  when  secondary  descending  de- 
generation occurs  they  become  rigid,  and  exhibit  the  ordinary 
signs  of  contracture.  There  is  vaso-motor  paralysis  on  the 
same  side,  although  this  passes  off  below  the  injury,  Avhile  the 
ordinary  and  muscular  sensibility  are  diminished  on  both 
sides  (I'ig.  562).  There  is  bilateral  anaesthesia.  On  the 
.opposite  side  there  is  total  anaesthesia  and  analgesia  below  the 
lesion,  but  on  the  same  side  in  the  dorsal  region  there  is  a 
narrow  circular  anesthetic  zone  (fig.  562,  h),  corresponding 
to  the  sensory  nerve-fibres  destroyed  at  the  level  of  the 
section.  The  sensory  nerves  decussate  shortly  after  they 
enter  the  cord,  hence  the  anaesthesia  on  the  opposite  side,  but 
they  do  not  cross  at  once,  but  run  obliquely  upwards  before 
they  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  a 
unilateral  section  will  involve  some  fibres  coming  from  the 
same  side,  and  hence  the  slightly  duninished  sensibility  in  a 
circular  area  on-  the  same  side.  There  is  a narrow  hyperaes- 
thetic  area  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion,  at  the  upper  limit 
of  the  paralysed  cutaneous  area  (fig.  562,  c),  due  perhaps 
to  stimulation  of  the  cut  ends  of  the  sensory  fibres  on  that 
side.  In  man  there  is  hypersesthesia  (to  touch,  tickling,  pain, 
heat,  and  cold)  on  the  parts  below  the  lesion  on  the  same 
side,  but  the  cause  of  this  is  not  known.  ’ The  remote  effects 
are  due  to  the  usual  descending  and  ascending  degeneration 
which  set  in.] 

[In  monkeys,  alter  lieiiii-section  of  the  cord  in  the  dorsal  region, 
there  is  paralysis  of  voluntary  motion  and  retention  of  sensibility  with 
vaso-motor  paralysis  of  the  same  side,  and  retention  of  voluntary 
motion  witli  anfesthesia  and  analgesia  on  the  opposite  side.  The 
e.xi.stence  of  hyperajsthesia  on  the  side  of  the  lesion  is  not  certain  in 
these  animals,  but  there  is  no  doubt  of  it  in  man.  Ferrier  also  finds  (in  opipositinn  to  Brown- 
Sequard)  that  the  muscular  sense  is  paraly.sed,  as  well  as  all  other  forms  of  sensibility,  on  the 
side  ojiposite  to  the  lesion,  but  unimpaired  on  the  side  of  the  lesion.  The  muscular  sense, 
in  fact,  is  entirely  seiiarablc  from  the  motor  innervation  of  muscle  {Ferrier).  The  power  of 
emptying  the  bladder  and  rectum  was  not  afiected.] 


Diagrammatic  repre- 
sentation of  a lesion 
of  the  Uft  half  of  the 
spinal  cord  in  the 
dorsal  region,  {a) 
oblique  lines,  motor 
and  vaso-motor  para- 
lysis ; {h,  d),  com- 
plete anaesthesia;  {a, 
c),  hypernesthesia  of 
the  skin. 


The  Brain. 

365.  GENERAL  SCHEMA  OF  THE  BRAIN. — In  an  organ  so  complicated  in 
its  structure  as  the  brain,  it  is  necessary  to  have  a general  view  of  the  chief 
arrangements  of  its  individual  parts.  Meynert  gave  a plan  of  the  general  arrange- 
ment of  this  organ,  and  although  this  plan  may  not  be  quite  correct,  still  it  is 
useful  in  the  study  of  brain  function.  'I’he  average  weight  of  the  brain  is  in  man 
about  1358  grams,  and  in  woman  1220  grams  {IHschoJf). 
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[jV  special  layer  of  grey  matter  of  the  cerebrum  is  placed  externally  and  spread 
as  a thin  coating  over  the  white  matter  or  centrum  ovale — wliich  lies  internally, 
and  consists  of  nerve-fibres  or  the  white  matter.  That  part  lying  in  each  liemi- 
sphere  is  the  centrum  semi-ovale.  The  grey  matter  is  folded  into  gyri  or 
convulsions  separated  from  each  other  by  fissures  or  sulci.  Some  of  the  lattei- 
are  very  marked,  and  serve  to  separate  adjacent  lobes,  while  the  lobes  themselves 
are  further  subdivided  by  sulci  into  convolutions.  Tor  a description  of  the  lobes 

see  § 375.  Some  masses  of 
gi'ey  matter  are  disposed  at 
the  base  of  the  brain,  form- 
ing the  corpus  striatvun 
(projecting  into  the  lateral 
ventricles),  which  in  reality 
is  composed  of  two  parts,  the 
nucleus  caudatus  and  lenti- 
cular nucleus  (fig.  563,  h), 
the  optic  thalamus,  which 
lies  behind  the  former,  and 
bounds  the  3rd  ventricle  (fig. 
563,  d),  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  lying  on  the  upper 
surface  of  the  crura  cerebri 
(fig.  563,  M) ; within  the 
tegmentum  of  the  crura 
cerebri  are  the  red  nucleus 
and  locus  niger  (6g.  628). 
Lastly,  there  is  the  continua- 
tion of  the  grey  matter  of 
the  cord  up  through  the 
medulla,  pons,  and  around 
the  iter,  forming  the  central 
grey  tube,  and  terminating 
anteriorly  at  the  tuber  cine- 
reum.  These  various  parts 
are  connected  in  a Auiriety  of 
waj''s  Avith  each  other,  some 
by  transverse  fibres  stretch- 
ing betAveen  the  tAvo  sides 
of  the  brain,  Avhilc  other 
longitudinal  fibres  bring  the 
hinder  and  loAver  parts  into 
relation  Avith  the  fore  parts.] 
[Under  cover  of  the  occi- 
pital lobes,  but  connected 
Avith  the  cerebrum  in  front, 


Fig.  563. 

Dissectiou  of  the  brain  from  aboA'e,  showing  tlie  lateral  3rd 
and  4th  ventricles,  Avith  the  basal  ganglia,  and  surrounding 
parts,  a,  knee  of  the  corpus  callosum  ; b,  anterior  part  ot 
the  right  corpus  striatum  ; h’,  grey  matter  dissected  oft  to 
show  white  tibres ; c,  points  to  tasuia  semicircularis  ; d, 
optic  thalamus  ; c,  anterior  pillars  of  fornix,  Avith  5th  ven- 
tricle in  front  of  them,  between  the  two  lamince  of  the 
septum  lucidum  ; f,  middle  or  soft  commissure  ; (f,  3id 
ventricle  ; h,  i,  corpora  cpiadrigemina  ; 7r,  superior  cere- 
bellar peduncle  ; I,  hippocampus  major  ; m,  posterior  cornu 
of  lateral  ventricle  ; n,  eminentia  collateralis  ; o,  4 th  ven- 
tricle ; p,  medulla  oblongata  ; s,  cerebellum,  with  r,  arbor 

and  the  spinal  cord  beloAV,  is 
the  cerebellum,  Avhich  has  its  grey  matter  externally  and  its  Avldte  core  inter- 
nally. Thus  Ave  have  to  consider  cerebro-spinal  and  cerebello-spinal  connections.] 
rMevnert’s  Projection  Systems.— The  cortex  of  the  cerebrum  consists  of  convolutions  and 

sulci,  die  “peripheral  grey  matter”  (lig.  564,  C),  ''’Iff  "^^rLi  iT  tccT  alf 

from  the  nrcsencc  in  it  of  numerous  ganglionic  cells  (§  358,  1).  i'  om  it  pioceea  an  inc 
motor  fibii  S excited  by  the  wdll,  and  to  it  proceed  all  the  iibres  coming  from  the 
nrf/ms  of  special  sense  and  sensory  organs,  Avhich  give  rise  to  the  psychical  peiception 
teimal  impressions.  [In  fig.  564  the  decussation  of  the  sensory  iibres  c|>tcUis  occun 

near  the  medulla  oblongata.  It  is  more  probable  that  a 
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large  number  of  the  sensory  fibres 
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decussate  shortly  after  they  enter  the  cord,  as  is  represented 
libres,  however,  decussate  in  the  medulla  oblongata.] 

Fil’st  Projection  System. — The  channels  lead  to  and  from 


in  lig.  5(39.  Some  of  the  sensory 
the  cortex  cerebri,  some  of  them 


1 


Fig'.  561. 

I,  Scheme  of  the  brain. — C,  C,  cortex  cerebri ; C.s,  corims  striatum  ; N.Z,  nucleus  lenti- 
cularis  ; T.o,  optic  thalamus  ; v,  corpora  r^uadrigeniina  ; 1’,  pedunculus  cerebri  ; H, 
tegmentum  ; and  p,  cruata  ; 1,  1,  corona  radiata  of  the  corpus  striatum  ; 2,  2,  of  the  lenti- 
cular nucleus ; 3,  3,  of  the  optic  thalamus ; 4,  4,  of  the  corpora  fpiadrigeraina  ; 5,  pyramidal 
libres  from  the  cortex  cerebri  [Flechsig) ; 6,  6,  fibres  from  the  corpora  quadrigemina  to  the 
tegmentum  ; m,  further  course  of  these  fibres  ; 8,  8,  libres  from  the  corpus  striatum  and 
lenticular  nucleus  to  the  crusta  of  the  pedunculus  cerebri ; M,  further  course  of  these ; S,  S, 
course  of  the  sensory  libres  ; R,  transverse  section  of  the  spinal  cord  ; v.  W,  anterior,  and 
A.  W,  posterior  roots  ; a,  a,  association  system  of  libres  ; c,  c,  commissural  libres.  II.  ■ 
Transverse  section  through  the  posterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemiua  and  the  pcdunculi 
cerebri  of  inan — p,  crusta  of  the  peduncle  ; s,  substantia  nigra  ; v,  corpora  quail rigemiim, 
with  a section  of  the  aiiueduct.  Ill,  The  same  of  the  dog;  IV,  of  an  ape  ; V,  of  the 
guinea-pig.  [See  p.  798.] 

traversing  the  basal  ganglia,  or  ganglia  of  the  cerebrum — the  corpus  striatum  (C.s)  (composed 
of  the  caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  (N.l),)  optic  thalamus  (T.o),  and  corpora  q^uad- 
rigemina — some  fibres  form  connections  with  cells  within  this  central  grey  matter.  The  fibres 
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whicli  proceed  from  tlie  corte.\  ilirougli  the  corona  radiata  in  a radiate  direction  constitute 
Meynert's  first  projection  system.  Besides  these,  the  white  substance  also  contains  two  other 
sy.steins  of  libres  ; — (a)  Commissnral  fibres,  such  as  the  corpus  callosum  and  the  anterior  com- 
missure (c,  c),  which  are  supj)Osed  to  connect  the  two  hemispheres  with  each  other  ; and  {!/)  a 
co)Hiccii«(/ or  association  system,  whereby  two  dill'erent  areas  of  tlie  same  side  are  connected 
together  {a,  a).  The  ganglionic  grey  matter  of  the  basal  ganglia  forms  the  first  stage  in  the 
course  of  a large  number  of  the  libre.s.  When  they  enter  the  central  grey  matter,  they  are 
intciruptcd  in  their  course.  According  to  Meyner't,  the  corona  radiata  contains  bundles  of 
fibres  from  the  coipus  striatum  (1,  1),  lenticular  nucleus  (2,  2),  optic  thalamus  (-3,  3),  and 
corpora  quadrigemina  (4,  4). 

The  second  projection  system  consists  of  longitudinal  bundles  of  fibres,  which  proceed  down- 
wards and  reach  the  so-c, ailed  “central  grey  tube,”  which  is  the  ganglionic  grey  matter  reaching 
from  the  3rd  ventricle  through  the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  and  the  medulla  oblongata,  to  the 
lowest  part  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  it  lines  the  inner  surface  of  the  medullary 
tube.  It  is  the  second  stage  in  the  course  of  the  fibres  extending  from  the  basal  ganglia  to  the 
central  tubular  grey  matter.  The  fibres  of  this  system  must  obviously  vary  greatly  in  length  ; 
some  fibres  end  in  the  central  grey  matter  above, the  medulla  oblongata,  c.g.,  in  the  oculo-motor 
nucleus,  while  others  reach  to  the  level  of  the  last  spinal  nerves.  In  the  central  grey  matter, 

not  only  is  the  course  of  the  fibres  inter- 
rupted, but  there  is  in  it  aii  increase  in 
tlie  number  of  fibres,  for  far  more  fibres 
[iroceed  peripherally  from  the  grey  mattei- 
of  the  medulla  and  spiimil  cord  than  arc 
sent  to  it  from  the  central  grey  matter  of 
the  brain. 

As  to  the  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in 
this  second  system,  the  fibres  descending 
from  the  caudate  and  lenticular  nucleus 
(8,  8)  are  grouped  into  a special  channel, 
which  descends  through  the  crusta  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  and  enters  the  med- 
ulla oblongata,  or  (according  to  Flechsig) 
the  pons.  In  the  same  way  there  pro- 
ceeds from  the  thalamus  (S)  and  corjiora 
quadrigemina  (6,6)  a bundle  which  de- 
scends through  the  tegmentum  (II)  of 
the  cerebral  peduncle.  Both  sets  of 
fiPi-es — those  in  the  crusta  and  in  the 
tegmentum  — come  together  in  the 
cord. 

According  to  Wernicke,  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  caudate  nucleus  are  not  the 
parts  of  the  brain  into  which,  from  the 
cerebral  cortex  and  through  the  corona, 
radiate  fibres  enter;  but  they  are  inde- 
pendent parts,  analogous  to  the  cortex, 
and  from  them  libres  proceed.  These 
fibres  pass  into  the  crusta  and  run  along 
with  those  fibres  proceeding  from  the 
tlialamns  and  corpora  quadrigemina. 

According  to  Me3'iiert,  the  fibres  which 
pass  from  the  thalamus  and  corpora 
quadrigemina,  through  the  tegmentum 
of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  are  reflex  chan- 
nels ; so  that  these  portions  of  the  brain 
are  centres  for  certain  extensive,  co-ordinated  reflexes.  This  is  shown  by  the  fact  that, 
after  destruction  of  the  voluntary  motor  paths  in  animals,  the  techiiical  completeness  ot 
movements,  so  far  as  these  are  discharged  reflexly,  is  still  intact.  Ihese  channels  lun  in 
The  spinal  cord,  at  first  on  the  side  (?h),  and  probably  iiltimatelj’  cross  in  the  spinal  com 

The  Third  Projection  System. — Lastly,  from  the  central  tubular  grey  matter  there  proceeds 
the  third  system,  or  the  peripheral  nerves,  motor  and  sensory.  These  are  more  numerous  than 

the  fibres  of  the  second  system.  , . , . 1 • i r 

fWliile  there  are  three  concentric  tubes  in  the  sjiinal  cord  (§  359),  m the  ]iart  which  lorms 
the  brain  an  extra  layer  of  grey  matter  is  added — the  peripheral  grey  tube-  constituting  the 
cortex  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  cerebellum,  and  the  corpora  quadrigemina.  ihus,  tlie 
white  matter  lies  between  two  concentric  masses  of  grey  matter  [Hdl).\ 


Fig^  565. 

F''loor  of  the  4th  ventricle  and  the  coiiiiectious  of  the 
cerebellum.  On  the  left  side  the  three  cerebellar 
jieduncles  are  cut  short ; on  the  right  the  connec- 
tions of  the  superior  and  inferior  peduncles  have 
been  preserved,  while  the  middle  one  has  been  cut 
short.  1,  median  groove  of  the  4th  ventricle  with 
the  fasciculi  teretes  ; 2,  the  strim  of  the  auditory 
nerve  on  each  side  emerging  from  it ; 3,  inferior 
peduncle  ; 4,  jiosterior  pyramid  and  clava,  with  the 
calamus  scriptorius  above  it ; 5,  superior  peduncle  ; 
6,  fillet  to  the  side  of  the  crura  cerebri ; 8,  corpora 
quadrigemina. 
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Comiections  of  the  Cerebellum. — Tlie  cerebellum  eonsi.sts  of  two  somcwluit 
flattened  hemispheres  connected  acro.ss  the  niidtlle  line  by  the  middle  lobe  or 
verniiforin  process  which  is  the  fundamental  jmrtion  of  the  organ,  as  it  is  best 
developed  in  lower  animals,  while  as  yet  the  lateral  lobes  are  hut  small  or  absent, 
e.g.,  in  l)irds.  The  surface  is  furrowed  by  sulci  so  as  to  cause  it  to  resemble  a 
series  of  folia,  leaflets  or  laminae  ; larger  fissures  divide  it  into  lobes.  Peduncles. 

The  two  superior  peduncles  connect  it  with  the  corpora  (piadrigemina  and  the 

crura  cerebri.  The  fibres  come  from  the  lower  part  of  the  cerebellum  and  from 
its  dentate  nucleus,  and  a number  of  these  hbres  decussate  in  the  upper  iiart  of 
the  pons  and  the  tegmentum,  some  of  them  becoming  connected  with  the  red 
nucleus  in  the  tegmentum  of  the  02)posite  side.  Some  of  the  fibres  seem  to 
connect  the  cerebellum  Avith  the  frontal  lobes,  constituting  a fronto-ccrebellai' 
tract,  and  they  are  also  crossed  (Gowers).  When  the  cerebellum  is  congenitally 
absent,  these  fibres  are  absent  (Flechsig).  By  the  tAvo  inferior  pedmicles  or 
restiform  bodies,  it  is  connected  Avith  all  the  columns  of  the  spinal  cord,  and  it  is 
to  be  noted  that  some  of  the  fibres  forming  these  peduncles  are  connected  Avith  the 
olivary  body  of  the  opposite  side,  so  that  they  decussate.  The  middle  peduncle 
is  formed  by  the  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons  (figs.  517,  566).  It  is  eA'ident  that 
there  is  a ccrebello-spinal  as  Avell  as  a cerebro-s])inal  connection  to  be  considered.] 

[The  gi’oy  matter  is  external  aird  the  Avhite  internal,  and  on  section  the  foliated 
branched  appearance  of  the  cerebellum  constitutes  the  arbor  mice.  Within  each 
lateral  lobe  is  a folded  mass  of  grey  matter  like  that  in  the  olivary  body,  called 
the  corpus  dentatum,  and  from  its  interior  Avhite  fibres  proceed.  Stilling  describes 
in  the  front  part  of  the  middle  lobe  roof-nuclei— so  called  because  they  lie  in  the 
roof  of  the  4th  ventricle.  As  is  shoAvn  in  fig.  565,  the  white  fibres  of  the  su]3erior 
peduncle  pass  to  the  grey  matter  on  the  inferior  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  Avhile 
the  inferior  peduncular  fibres  pass  to  the  superior  surface,  chiefly  of  the  median 
part ; but  both  are  said  to  form  connections  Avith  the  corpus  dentatum ; the  middle 
peduncle  is  connected  Avith  the  grey  matter  of  the  lateral  lobes.  The  minute 
structure  is  described  in  380.] 

The  distribution  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  of  much  practical  importance. 
The  middle  cerebral  artery  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  supplies  the  motor  areas  of  the 
brain  in  animals  j in  man,  the  paracentral  lobule  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery  (Dnrel).  The  region  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution,  Avhicli  is  the 
speech-centre,  is  supplied  by  a special  branch  of  the  middle  cerebral.  According 
to  Ferricr,  tliat  part  of  the  brain,  any  injury  to  Avhich  causes  disturbance  of 
intelligence,  is  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral ; Avhile  those  regions,  AAdiere  injury 
is  folloAved  by  hemi-anpesthesia,  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral.  It  is 
stated  that  ansemia  of  isolated  parts  of  tliis  area  of  the  brain  is  associated  Avith 
melancholia  in  man. 

Conduction  to  and  from  the  cerebrum — ^Volimtary  motor  fibres. — The  course 
of  the  filjres  Avhich  convey  impulses  for  voluntary  motion — the  pyi'amidal  tracts 
— proceeds  from  the  motor  regions  of  the  cerebrum  (§§  375,  378,  I.),  passing 
into  and  through  the  Avhite  matter  of  the  cerebrum  through  tlie  corona  radiata 
(fig.  566,  rt,  5,  f),  and  converges  to  the  internal  capsule,  Avhicli  lies  betAveen  the 
nucleus  caudatus  and  opticus  thalamus  internally  and  the  lenticular  nucleus 
externally  (Hg.  626).  They  enter  the  cerebral  peduncle,  and  occupy  the  middle 
j)art  of  the  circumference  of  the  crusta  (lig.  566,  Fc),  and  pass  through  the  pons 
on  the  same  side,  and  from  thence  into  the  pyramids  (Py)  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 
[The  motor  lilwes  for  the  face  and  tongue  occu])y  the  knee  of  the  cajisulo, 
tho.se  for  the  arm  the  anterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  or  limit,  and  those 
for  the  leg  the  middle  third  (fig.  566).  They  pass  beneath  the  o]itic  thalamus,  enter 
the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  jteduncle,  and  occujty  its  middle  third,  or  tAvo-lifths, 
extending  almost  to  the  substantia  nigra,  the  iiltros  for  the  face  being  next  the 
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middle  line,  and  those  for  the  leg  most  extenud,  the  lihres  for  the  arm  lying  between 
the  two.  They  pass  into  the  pons  on  the  same  side,  where  the  fibres  for  the  face 
(and  tongue)  cross  to  the  opposite  side,  to  become  connected  witli  the  nuclei  from 
which  the  facial  and  hypoglossal  nerves  arise  (iig.  5G6/).  The  fibres  for  the  arm  and 
leg  (and  trunk)  continue  their  course  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they  form  the 

anterior  pyramids.  In  the  pons,  the  pyramidal 
tracts  are  broken  up  into  bundles  lying  between 
its  superficial  and  deep  transverse  librc.s,  and 
surrounded  by  grey  matter  (fig.  629) ; but  they 
have  no  connection  with  the  grey  matter  of  the 
pons.  By  far  the  greater  proportion  of  the 
fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  side  at  the  decus- 
sation of  the  pyramids  to  form  the  crossed 
pyi’amidal  tracts,  or  lateral  -pyramidal  tracts, 
of  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side  (x). 
The  .small  uncrossed  portion  (fig.  566,  h)  is  con- 
tinued as  the  direct  pyramidal  tract  (z)  on  the 
same  .side.  The  latter  fibres,  perhaps,  supply 
those  muscles  of  the  trunk  {e.g.,  re.spiratory, 
abdominal,  and  perineal),  .which  always  act 
together  on  both  sides.  According  to  other 
observers,  however,  they  cross  to  the  other  side 
of  the  cord  through  the  anterior  rvliite  com- 
missure, and  descend  in  the  crossed  pyramidal 
tract  or  pyramidal  tract  of  the  lateral  column. 
The  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  split  up  mto 
fine  fibrils,  rvlrich  come  into  comiection  Avith 
the  fibrils  produced  by  the  subdivision  of  the 
processes  of  the  imdtipolar  nerve-cells.  Thus, 
the  pyramidal  fibres  come  into  connection  Avith 
the  multipolar  ganglionic  cells  of  the  anterior 
cornu  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord  at 
successiA'^ely  loAver  IcA'els,  and  from  each  multi- 
polar cell  is  directed  peripherally  a single  un- 
branched axis-cylinder  process,  Avhich  ultimately 
becomes  a nerve-fibre  (fig.  566,  a).  The  ppa- 
midal  tracts  thus  end  in,  or  at  least  come  into 
connection  Avith,  the  multipolar  nei'A  c-cells  of 
the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  from  Avhich 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  arise. 

[The  course  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and  the 
decussation  of  these  fibres  in  the  inedulla  oblon- 
gata, explain  Avhy  a haemorrhage  iiiA  oIa  ing  the 
cerebral  motor  centres,  or  affecting  these  fibres 
in  any  part  of  their  course  above  the  decussa- 
tion, results  in  paralysis  of  the  muscles  supplied 
by  the  fibres  so  involved  on  the  opposite  side  of 
the  body.  In  their  passage  through  the  brain, 
;hc  paths  for  direct  motor  impulses  are  not  interrupted  anyAvhere  in  their  course 
iw  ganglion-cells,  not  even  in  the  corpus  striatum  or  pon^  They  pass  m a dnect 
aninteirupted  line,  rmtil  each  fibre  becomes  connected  ^''^th-or  at  least  its  ^ 
mine  into  relation  with— the  processes  of  a multipolar  nerve-cell  in  the  anteiioi 
lorn  of  the  grey  matter  of  the  .spinal  cord,  so  that  they  have  the  longest  course 
)f  any  fibres  in  the  central  nervous  system.] 


Fig.  .566. 

Course  of  the  fibres  for  A'oUmtary  move- 
ment. ab,  path  for  the  motor  nerves 
of  the  trunk ; c,  fibres  of  the  facial 
nerve  ; B,  corpus  callosum  ; Nc,  nu- 
cleus cauclatus ; G.i,  internal  capsule; 
N.l,  lenticular  nucleus;  P,  pons;  N.f, 
origin  of  the  facial;  Py,  Pyramids  and 
their  decussation  ; 01,  oliA’^e,  Gr, 
restiform  body  ; PR,  posterior  root; 
AR  ; anterior  root ; a;  crossed  and  z 
direct  pyramidal  tracts. 
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Variation  in  Deciissation. — There  aro  variations  as  to  the  number  ol  libres  wliich  cross  at 
tlie  pyraniiils  (Flechshj).  In  some  eases  the  usual  arrangement  is  reversed,  and  in  some  rare 
instances  there  is  no  decussation,  so  that  the  pyramidal  tracts  from  the  brain  remain  on  the 
same  side.  In  this  way  wo  may  o.vplaiii  the  very  rare  cases  where  paralysis  ol  tlie  voluntary 
movements  takes  place  on  the  same  side  as  the  lesion  of  tlie  cerebrum  {Morgagni,  Pierrel). 
This  is  direct  paralysis.  [Usually  about  90  per  cent,  of  the  fibres  decussate.] 

The  motor  cranial  nerves  also  liave  centres  in  the  cortex  cerebri  througli  ■\vhicli 
they  aro  excited  voluntarily  (§  378).  The  paths  for  such  voluntary  impulses  also 
pass  through  the  internal  capsule  and  the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle,  but 
they  lie  in  front  of  and  internal  to  the  pyramidal  tracts.  [In  the  internal  capsule 
the  fibres  for  the  face  (and  tongue)  lie  in  the  knee,  while  they  occupy  the  part  of 
the  middle  of  the  crusta  next 
the  middle  line.  Their  course 
is  then  directed  across  the 
middle  line  to  their  respective 
nuclei,  from  which  libres  pro- 
ceed to  the  muscles  supplied 
by  these  nuclei.]  In  fig.  566 
c shows  the  course  of  the 
fibres  to  the  facial  centre. 

The  exact  course  of  many  of 
the  fibres  is  stiU  unknown. 

The  hypoglossal  nerve  runs 
with  the  pyramidal  tracts,  and 
behaves  like  the  anterior  root 
of  a spinal  nerve  (§§  354,  357). 

[Sensory  Paths.  — Our 
knowledge  is  by  no  means 
precise.  Sensory  impulses, 
passing  into  the  cord,  enter  it 
by  the  posterior  nerve-roots, 
and  may  pass  to  the  cerebrum 
or  cerebellum.  There  does 
not  seem  to  be  a direct  ter- 
mination of  the  libres  of  the 
posterior  roots  iii  the  gang- 
lionic cells  of  the  grey  matter 
of  the  spinal  cord.  The 
fibres  always  split  up  first 
into  fibrils.  If  to  the  cere- 
bellum, the  course,  probably, 
is  partly  to  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  and  posterior  column  to  the  restiform 
body,  thence  to  the  cerebellum.  It  is  to  bo  noted,  however,  that  the  fibres 
that  proceed  to  the  cerebellum  do  not  do  so  directly.  They  enter  the  cord 
and  run  to  come  into  relation  Avith  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  column,  so  that 
Clarke’s  column  of  cells  is  their  first  terminal  station,  and  from  the  cells  of  the 
latter  fibres  proceed  which  enter  the  direct  cerebellar  tracts  (p.  779).  If  to 
the  cerebrum,  some  of  the  fibres  cross  the  middle  line  in  the  cord  not  far 
above  where  they  enter  and  pass  to  the  lateral  column,  in  front  of  the 
pyramidal  tract.  Some  enter  the  posterior  column,  and  others  ascend  in  the 
grey  matter  to  pass  upwards.  As  the  two  subdivisions  of  the  posterior  column 
terminate  above  in  the  nm.'lei  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  and  funiculus  cuncatu.s,  and 
this  column  contains  fi})rcs  from  the  posterior  root,  it  is  suggested  that  above  the 
clava  and  cuncate  nucleus  the  fibres  cross  in  the  superior  i)yramidal  decussation  to 
reach  the  pons  and  tegmentum.  In  the  medidla,  it  is  probable  tliat  tliose  fibres 


Fig.  567. 

Cour.se  of  the  motor  and  sensory  paths  in  a spinal  segment. 

1,  Anterior  pyramidal  tract;  3,  crossed  pyramidal  tract; 
4 and  5,  sensory  paths  decussating  in  the  cord  ; 6,  sensory 
paths  which  do  not  decussate  in  the  cord  ; 7,  afferent 
paths  leading  to  Clarke’s  column  and  from  thence  passing 
as  uncrossed  fibres  upwards 'aid  the  direct  cerebellar  tract; 

2,  origin  of  a motor  fibre  from  a ganglionic  cell  of  the 
anterior  cornu. 
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which  do  not  decussate  there  do  so  in  the  pon.s,  the  impulses  perhaps  travelling 
upwards  in  the  formatio  reticularis,  thence  into  the  posterior  half  of  the  pons, 
into  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus  under  the  corpora  cpiadrigemina,  to  enter  the 
posterior  third  of  the.posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (fig.  626,  S).  But,  of 
course,  the  sensory  fibres  from  the  face  have  to  he  connected  with  the  sensory 
centres  in  the  cerebrum,  so  that  the  sensory  paths  from  the  cord,  i.e.,  from  the 
trunk  and  limbs,  are  joined  by  those  from  tlie  face  in  the  pons,  and  they  also 
occupy  part  of  the  posterior  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule, 
so  that  this  important  part  of  the  internal  capsule  conducts  sensory  impulses  from 
the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  fibres  pass  into  the  optic  thalamms, 

and  others  enter  the  white  matter  of  the  cere- 
brum, but  their  exact  course  is  very  uncertain. 
The  sensory  fibres  derived  from  the  organs  of 
special  sense,  e.g.,  the  ear,  go  to  the  superior 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  but  whether  di- 
rectly or  indirectly  we  do  not  know ; perhaps 
some  of  those  for  vision  traverse  the  optic 
thalamus.  Some  of  the  afferent  fibres  perhaps 
go  to  the  occipital  region,  and  Gowers  asserts 
that  some  of  them  go  to  the  parietal  and  central 
regions,  i.e.,  to  the  “ motor  ” regions,  for  he  holds 
“that  disease  of  the  motor  cortex  often  causes 
impairment  of  the  tactile  sensibility.”] 

[Charcot  has  called  the  posterior  third  of  the 
posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule,  lying 
between  the  posterior  part  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  and  the  optic  thalamus,  the  “carefour 
sensitif”  or  “sensory  cross  way”  (fig.  626,  S). 
If  it  be  divided  there  is  hemi-ansesthesia  of  the 
opposite  side.] 

The  posterior  columns  appear  to  conduct  up- 
wards sensory  impulses  reaching  them  from  the 
posterior  roots.  The  posterior  root  after  entering 
the  cord  shows  a division  into  a median  and  a 
lateral  bundle.  The  median  bundle  of  each  pos- 
terior nerve-root  as  it  ascends  in  the  posterior 
column  of  its  own  side  tends  chiefly  to  pass  out- 
wards near  to  the  posterior  cornu  (fig.  568,  2). 
Each  successively  higher  entering  root  (fig.  568, 
1)  tends  to  press  inwards  the  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  roots  below  it.  Hence  in  the  cervical 
part  of  the  cord  the  afferent  fibres  commg  from 
the  lower  limbs  lie  chiefly  in  GoU’s  column,  while 
the  postero-external  column  still  con  tarns  many 
such  fibres  from  the  fore-limbs.  The  fibres  of  Goll’s  column  end  in  the  nucleus 
of  the  clava,  and  those  of  the  postero-extemal  column  iu  the  nucleus  crmeatus 
of  the  bulb.  From  these  nuclei  many  fibres  proceed  to  enter  the  fillet  or 
lemniscus  (5g.  568,  L)  of  the  opposite  side  {Edinger,  FLaclmg).  Some  of  the  fibres 
are  said  to  pass  to  the  cerebellum. 

[Of  the  sensory  impulses  which  pass  into  the  cord  some  cross 
opposite  side ; in  the  cord  at  higher  levels  than  the  plane  on  which  they  enter 
are  other  fibres.  Other  impulses,  however,  are  conducted  by  fibres  which  remain 
on  the  same  side  of  the  cord  as  that  on  which  they  enter.  They  reach  the  nucleus 
gracilis  and  nucleus  cuneatus.  From  these  nuclei  fibres  pass  off  which  pass 


Y.G.^y-y 
Fig.  568. 


Course  of  tlie  sensory  impulses  from 
the  posterior  roots  through  the 
cord  to  the  brain.  Compare  fig. 
569.  A.R.,  anterior,  and  P.R., 

posterior  roots;  V.G.,  anterior 
ground  bundle  ; Py.  V. , direct 
pyramidal  tract;  Py.S.,  crossed 
pyramidal  tract  ; G.S.,  lateral 

tract  ground  bundle;  iCl.S.,  di- 
rect cerebellar  tract  ; G,  Goll’s 
column ; R,  postero-external  or 
Burdach’s  column;  Py,  pyramids; 
01,  olivary  body;  L,  inter-olivary 
body  or  fillet.  Arcuate  fibres. 
Restiform  body.  Funiculus  gra- 
cilis and  funiculus  cuneatus  of 
the  medulla  oblongata. 


over  to  the 
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forward  through  the  grey  matter  of  the  bulh,  and  decussate  with  those  of  the 
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opposite  side.  These  fibres  pass  to  the  fillet  or  inter-olivary  layer,  and  this  con- 
stitutes the  supra-pyi’amidal  decussation  of  sensory  impulses  passing  to  the  cere- 
brum (fig.  671,  d.a.).  This  decussation  of  sensory  fibres  is  best  made  out  in  a 
foetus  of  seven  months  {Edinger).  Thus  some  sensory  impulses  decussate  in  the 
cord  and  others  in  the  bulb.] 

The  lateral  bmidles  of  the  nerve-roots,  composed  of  coarse  and  fine  fibres  (fig. 
568,  3,  4),  enter  the  grey  matter  of  the  posterior  cornu  {Gerlach,  Lissauer),  and 
some  of  them  appear  to  split  up  into  fibres  in  the  grey  matter  of  their  own  side, 
while  other  fibres  cross  and  ascend  in  the  anterior  and  lateral  columns.  At  the 
level  of  the  bulb  these  fibres  come  to  lie,  along  with  their  original  companions,  in 
the  fillet  or  interolivary  body  (fig.  568,  4),  so  that  almost  all  the  fibres  of  the 
posterior  roots  lie  together,  but  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  (Edinger).  A 
number  of  the  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  (fig.  568,  5)  appear  to  end  in  connection 
with  the  cells  of  Clarke’s  vesicular  column,  which  is  their  nutritive  or  trophic 
centre.  From  Clarke’s  column  fibres  proceed  which  pass  outwards  and  upwards 
in  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  of  the  same  side.  These  fibres  pass  to  the  restiform 
body  and  thence  to  the  cerebellum.  These  fibres  are  concerned  with  the  regula- 
tion of  the  equilibrium  of  the  body,  and  they,  together  with  the  cells  of  Clarke’s 
colunm,  are  often  diseased  in  locomotor  ataxia. 

Sensory  Decussation  in  Cord. — As  the  greater  part  of  the  sensory  fibres 
from  the  skin  decussate  in  the  spinal  cord,  and  thus  pass  to  the  opposite  side  of  the 
cord  (fig.  569),  unilateral  section  of  the  spinal  cord  in  man  (and  monkey— F’m-fer) 
abolishes  sensibility  on  the  opposite  side  below  the  lesion.  There  is  hypersesthesia 
of  the  parts  below  the  seat  of  the  section  on  the  side  of  the  injury  (§  363).  From 
experiments  on  mammals,  Brown-Sequard  concludes  that  the  decussatmg  sensory 
nerve-fibres  pass  to  the  opposite  side  within  the  cord  at  different  lev'^els,  the  lowest 
being  the  fibres  for  touch,  then  those  for  tickling  and  pam,  and,  highest  of  aU, 
those  which  admmister  to  sensations  of  temperature. 

All  the  fibres,  therefore,  which  connect  the  spinal  cord  with  the  grey  matter 
of  the  bram,  undergo  a complete  decussation  in  their  course.  Hence,  in  man  a 
destructive  affection  of  one  hemisphere  usually  causes  complete  motor  paralysis 
and  loss  of  sensibility  on  the  oj'iposite  side  of  the  body.  The  fibres  proceeding 
from  the  nuclei  of  origin  of  the  cranial  nerves  also  cross  within  the  cranium. 

Not  nnfrequeiitly  the  motor  paralysis  and  aiifesthesia  occur  on  the  swine  side  of  the  head,  in 
which  case  the  lesion  (due  to  pressure  or  inflammation)  involves  the  cranial  nerves  lying  at  the 
base  of  the  brain. 


The  positions  of  decussation  are  (1)  in  the  spinal  cord,  (2)  in  the  medulla 
oblongata,  and  lastly  (3)  in  the  pons.  The  decussation  is  complete  in  the  peduncle. 

Alternate  Paralysis. — Gubler  observed  that  unilateral  injury  to  the  pons  caused  parab'sis  of 
the  facial  nerve  on  the  same  side,  but  paralysis  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body.  He  concluded 
that  the  nerves  of  the  trunk  decussate  before  they  reach  the  pons,  while  the  facial  fibres  decussate 
within  the  pons.  To  these  rare  cases  the  name  “alternate  hemiplegia,'  is  given.  [When 
hamiorrhage  takes  place  into  the  lower  part  of  the  lateral  half  of  the  pons,  there  may  be  alternate 
paralysis,  but  when  the  upper  part  of  the  lateral  half  is  injured,  the  facial  is  paralysed  on  the 

same  side  as  the  body,  § 379.]  i 

The  olfactory  nerve  is  said  not  to  decussate  (?),  while  the  optic  nerve  undergoes  a partial 
decussation  at  the  chiasraa  (§  344).  Some  observers  assert  that  the  fibres  ot  the  trochleaiis 
decussate  at  their  origin. 


366.  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA  OK  BULB.  — [Structui-e.  — In  the 

medulla  oblongata,  the  fibres  from  the  cord  are  rearranged,  the  grey  matter  is  al§o 
much  changed,  while  new  grey  matter  is  added.  Each  half  of  the  medulla  oblon- 
gata consists  of  the  following  parts,  from  before  backwards  : — The  anterior  pyi'amid, 
olivary  body,  restiform  body,  and  posterior  pyi'amid,  or  funiculus  gracilis  (figs. 
570  571  572).  By  the  divergence  of  the  posterior  pyramids  and  the  restiform 
bodies  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  is  exposed.  As  the  central  canal  of  the  cord 
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j,n-a(luivUy  coiiios  iicavci'  to  the  po.stcrior  .surface  of  tlie  niedulla,  it  opens  into  the 
4th  ventricle.  At  the  lover  end  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  on  .separating  tire 
anterior  pyramids,  ve  may  see  the  decussation  of  the  pyi’ainids,  vhere  the  fibre.s 
cross  over’' to  the  lateral  columns  of  the  cord.  The  anterior  pyramid  receives  the 
direct  pyramidal  tract  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord  from  its  own  side,  and 
the  cro.ssed  pyramidal  tract  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  of  the  oppo.site 
.side  (tig.  570).  The  decussating  fibres  (crossed  pju’amidal  tract)  of  the  lateral 
column  pass  across  in  bundles  to  form  the  deeussation  of  the  pyramids.  Most  of 
the  ])yramidal  tilu’es  pass  through  the  pons  dircetly  to  the  cerebrum,  a few  fibres 


Section  of  tlie  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  fla,  anterior  median  fissure,  displaced  laterally  by 
the  fibres  decussating  at  d ; V,  anterior  column  ; Ga,  anterior  cornu,  with  its  nerve-cells, 
a,  b ; cc,  central  canal ; S,  lateral  column  ; fr,  formatio  reticularis  ; ce,  neck,  and  g,  head 
of  the  po.sterior  cornu  ; lyCI,  posterior  root  of  the  1st  cervical  nerve  ; nc,  first  indication 
of  the  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  cuneatus  ; ng,  nucleus  (clava)  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  ; IP 
funiculus  gracilis  ; H-,  funiculus  cuneatus  ; slj),  posterior  median  fissure  ; x,  groups  of 
ganglionic  cells  in  the  base  of  the  posterior  cornu,  x 6. 

pa.ss  to  the  coreliellum,  while  .some  join  libre.s  proceeding  from  the  olivary  body 
to  form  the  olivary  fasciculus  or  fillet.] 

[Thus  only  a part  of  the  anterior  column  of  the  cord — direct  pyramidal  tract — 
is  continued  into  the  anterior  pyramid,  where  it  lies  external  to  the  fibres  which 
pass  to  the  lateral  column  of  the  opposite  side.  The  remainder  of  the  anterior 
column — the  antcro-extcrnal  fibres — arc  continued  upwards,  but  lie  deeper  under 
cover  of  the  anterior-])yramid,  where  they  .serve  to  form  part  of  the  formatio  re- 
ticularis (p.  810).] 

[Of  the  fibres  of  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord,  some,  the  direct  cei’ebellar  tract, 
pa.ss  backwards  to  join  the  restiform  body  and  go  to  the  cerebellum.  These  iilu’es 
lie  as  a tliin  layer  on  the  .surface  of  the  re.stiform  body.  crowed  pyramidal 

fibres  cross  oblirpicly,  at  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla,  to  the  anterior  jiyramid 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  in  their  course  they  traverse  the  grey  matter  of  the 
anterior  cornu  (Hg.  570,  ^jy).  These  fibres  form  the  larger  and  mesial  jiortion  oi 
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tlic  anterior  pyramid.  Tlic  remaining  filircs  of  the  lateral  columns  arc  continued 
up-wards,  and  pass  beneath  the  olivary  body,  where  they  are  concealed  by  this 
structure  and  also  by  the  arcuate  fibres,  but  they  appear  in  the  floor  of  the  medulla 
oblongata  and  are  here  known  as  the  fasciculus  teres,  which  goes  to  the  cere- 
brum. As  they  pass  upwards,  they  help  to  form  the  lateral  part  of  the  formatio 
reticularis.] 

[The  posterior  pyi’amid  of  the  oblongata  is  merely  the  upward  continuation 
of  the  postero-median  column,  or  funiculus  gracilis  of  the  cord.  As  it  passes 
upwards  at  the  medulla  it  broadens  out,  forming  the  clava,  which  tapers  away 
above.  The  clava  contains  a mass  of  grey  matter — the  clavate  nucleus. 

[The  restiform  body  consists  partly  of  the  upward  continuation  of  the  postero- 
external column  or  funiculus  cuneatus  of  the  cord.  The  funiculus  cuneatus  con- 
tains a mass  of  grey  matter,  called  the  cuneate  or  triangular  nucleus.  Some 
of  the  fibres  emerging  from  this  nucleus  jjass  to  join  the  restiform  body.  Above 
the  level  of  the  clava,  the  funiculus  cuneatus  forms  part  of  the  lateral  boundary 
of  the  4th  ventricle.  Immediately  outside  this,  i.e.,  between  it  and  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  nerve-roots,  is  a longitudinal  prominence,  which  Schwalbe 
has  called  the  funiculus  of  Eolando.  It  is  formed  by  the  head  of  the  posterior 
cornu  of  grey  matter  coming  nearer  the  surface.  It  also  forms  part  of  the  restiform 
body.  Some  arcuate  fibres  issue  from  the  anterior  median  fissure,  turn  transversely 
outwards  over  the  anterior  pyramids  and  olivary  body,  and  pass  along  with  the 
funiculus  cuneatus,  the  funiculus  of  Eolando,  and  the  direct  cerebellar  fibres,  to 
enter  the  corresponding  lateral  lobe  of  the  cerebellum,  all  these  structures  forming 
its  inferior  peduncle.  Some  observers  suggest  that  the  funiculus  cuneatus  and 
funiculus  of  Rolando  do  not  pass  into  the  cerebellum.] 


[The  olivary  body  or  inferior  olive  forms  a well-inai-ked  oval  or  olive-shajied  body,  wliicli  does 
not  extend  the  whole  length  of  the  medulla  (fig.  572,  o).  Above,  it  is  separated  Irom  the  pons 
by  a groove  from  which  the  6th  nerve  emerges.  In  the  groove  between  it  and  the  anterior 
pyramid  arise  the  strands  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve,  while  in  a corresponding  groove  along  its 
outer  surface  is  the  line  of  exit  of  the  vagus,  glosso-pharyngeal,  and  spinal  accessory  nerves. 
It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by  longitirdinal  aud  arcuate  fibres,  while  in  its  interior  it  contains 
the  dentate  or  olivary  nucleus.] 

The  olivary  nucleus  is  a flask-shaped  structure,  with  folded  walls  aud  with  a wide  open  mouth 
towards  the  middle  line  (fig.  571,  o).  It  consists  of  small  rounded  nerve-cells  embedded  in  a 
basis  of  neuroglia  and  nerve-tissue.  Immediately  internal  and  dorsal  to  it  is  the  internal  par- 
olivary  body  or  accessory  olivary  nucleus  (fig.  572,  oain,),  and  external  to  it  is  the  external 
accessory  nucleus  (fig.  572,  oal.).  The  ninth  nerve  (fig.  572,  XII)  runs  between  the  inner 
accessory  nucleus  and  the  olivary  body  itself. 

[The  functions  of  the  olivary  bodies  are  quite  unknown,  but  it  is  important  to  remember  that 
these  organs  are  connected  by  fibres  with  the  dentate  nuclei  of  the  cerebellum.  Fibres  pass  into 
the  olivary  bodv  from  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord  of  the  opposite  side,  and  it  is  also  con- 
nected with  the  dentate  body  of  the  ojDpositc  side,  while,  as  we  know,  the  dentate  body  is 
connected  with  the  tegmentum,  so  that  through  the  left  dentate  body  of  the  oppo^te  side,  the 
teofmentum  of,  say,  the  right  crus,  is  connected  with  the  right  olivary  body  [Goiccrs).  In 
y’o°ing  animals  removal  of  the  half  of  the  cerebellum  causes  atrophy  of  the  olivary  nucleus  ot 
the  opposite  side.  ] 


[Decussation  of  the  pyramids  is  the  term  given  to  tliose  filires  which  cross 
obliquely  in  ser^eral  bundles,  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla,  from  the  miteiioi 
pyramid  of  the  medulla  into  the  lateral  colunm  of  the  cord  of  the  opposite  sielc  (fig. 
570,  d)  to  form  its  lateral  pyramid  tracts,  or  crossed  pyramidal  tracts.  The 
number  of  fibres  -which  decussate  varies,  and  in  some  rare  cases  all  the  fibres  may 
cross.] 

fThe  grey  matter  of  the  medulla  is  largely'  a continuation  ot  that  ot  the  cord,  although  it  is 
arram--ed  dillerently.  As  the  fibres  from  the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  pass  over  to  form  part 
of  the^anterior  pyramid  of  the  medulla  on  tlie  o])posite  side,  they  traverse  the  grey  matter  and 
thus  cut  oir  the  tip  of  the  anterior  cornu,  which  is  also  pushed  backwards  by  the  olivary  body, 
and  exists  as  a distinct  mass,  the  nucleus  lateralis  (fig.  572,  nl).  Part  ot  the  anterior  giey 
matter  also  appears  in  the  lloor  of  the  4th  ventricle  as  the  enunence  of  the  fasciculus  teres,  and 
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from  part  of  it  springs  the  li}'poglossal  nerve  (fig.  571,  XII).  The  neck  joining  the  modified 
anterior  and  posterior  eornua  is  much  broken  up  by  the  passage  of  longitudinal  and  transver.se 
fibres  through  it,  so  that  it  forms  a fonnatio  reticuiaris,  separating  the  two  cornua  (fig.  571, /r). 
The  caput  cornu  posterioris  comes  to  bo  covered  liighor  up  by  the  ascending  root  ol  the  5th 
nerve  (fig.  571,  ft/'),  arcuate  fibres  passing  to  the  restiforin  body.  The  po.sterior  cornu  is 
also  broken  up  and  is  thrown  outwards,  its  caput  giving  rise  to  part  of  the  elevation  seen  on  the 
surface  and  described  as  the  funiculus  of  Rolando,  while  part  of  the  base  now  greatly  enlarged 
forms  the  grey  matter  in  the  funiculus  gracilis  [clavatc  nucleus]  (fig.  570,  ncj)  and  funiculus 


Fig.  571.  Fig.  572. 

Fig.  571. — Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  at  the  so-called  upper  decussation  of  the  pyramids. 
f.l.a,  anterior,  s.l.p,  posterior  median  fissure ; n.XI,  nucleus  of  the  accessorius  vagi ; n.XII, 
nucleus  of  the  hypoglossal  ; da,  the  so-called  superior  or  anterior  decussation  of  the  pyra- 
mids ; py,  anterior  pyramid  ; n.ar,  nucleus  arciformis  ; o\  median  parolivary  body  ; 0, 
beginning  of  the  nucieus  of  the  olivary  body  ; n.l,  nucleus  of  the  lateral  column  ; F.r, 
fonnatio  reticularis  ; (j,  substantia  gelatinosa,  with  (ft.  F)  the  ascending  root  of  the  trige- 
minus ; nc,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  cuneatus  ; n.c^,  external  nucleus  of  the  funiculus 
cuneatus  ; ny,  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  gracilis  (or  clava);  H^,  funiculus  gracilis  ; IP, 
funiculus  cuneatus  ; cc,  central  canal ; f,a,f.a}-,f.d?,  e.xternal  arciform  fibres,  x 4.  Fig.  572. — 
Section  of  the  medulla  oblongata  through  the  olivary  body.  n.XII,  nucleus  of  the  hypo- 
glossal ; nX,  uX‘,  more  or  le.ss  cellular  parts  of  the  nucleus  of  the  vagus  ; XII,  hypoglossal 
nerve  ; X,  vagus  ; n.ain,  nucleus  ambiguus  ; n.l,  nucleus  lateralis  ; 0,  olivary  nucleus  ; 
oal,  external,  and  oam,  internal  parolivary  body  ;/.s,  the  round  bundle,  or  funiculus  soli- 
tarius  ; C.r.,  restiforin  body  ; p,  anterior  pyramid,  surrounded  by  arciform  fibres  ; f.a.c,  y.o.l, 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  olive  to  the  raphe  (pedunculus  olivce);  r raphe,  x 4. 

cuneatus  [cuneate  or  triangular  nucleus]  (fig.  570,  nc).  Nearer  the  middle  line  the  grey  matter 
of  the  posterior  grey  cornu  appears  in  tlie  lloor  of  the  4th  ventricle,  above  the  point  where  the 
central  canal  opens  into  it,  as  the  nuclei  of  the  spinal  accessory,  vagus,  and  glosso-pharyngeal 
nerves.] 

[In  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  near  the  raphe,  and  quite  superficial,  is  a longitudinal  mass 
of  large  multipolar  nerve-cells,  derived  from  the  base  of  tbe  anterior  cornu  from  which  spring 
the  several  bundles  forming  the  hypoglossal  nerve  ; it  is  the  hypoglossal  nucleus  (figs.  572,  n.XII, 
573),  the  nerve-fibres  pa.ssing  obliquely  outwards  to  appear  between  the  anterior  pyramid  and 
the  olivary  body.  Internal  to  it,  and  next  the  median  groove,  is  a small  mass  of  cells  continuous 
with  those  in  the  raphe,  and  called  the  nucleus  of  the  funiculus  teres  (fig.  572,  n.t).  Around 
the  central  canal  at  the  lower  part  of  the  medulla  is  a group  of  cells  (fig.  07 2,  n.XI),  which 
becomes  <lisplaced  laterally  as  it  (romes  nearer  the  surface  in  the  lloor  of  the  medulla  oblongata, 
where  it  lies  jjutside  the  hypoglossal  nucleus,  and  corresponds  to  the  ju'omincncc  of  the  ala 
cifierea  (fig.  572,  Jt.A');  and  from  it  and  its  continuation  ujiwards  ari.sc  from  l)clow  upwards  part 
of  the  S[iinal  accessory  (11th),  and  the  vagus  (10th,  corresponding  to  the  position  of  the 
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eniinentia  cinerea — fig.  572,  A’),  so  tliat  this  column  of  cells  forms  the  vago-accessorius  nucleuB. 
External  to  and  in  front  of  this  is  the  nucleus  for  the  glosso-jiharyngeal  nerve.  Further  up  in 
the  medulla,  on  a level  with  the  auditory  striai  and  outside  the  jirevious  column,  is  a tract  of 
cells  from  which  the  auditory  nerve  (8th)  in  great  part  arises ; it  is  the  principal  auditory  nucleus, 
and  lies  just  under  the  commencement  of  tlie  inferior  cerebellar  iiedunele  (lig.  516,  8',  8",  8"'). 
It  consists  of  an  outer  and  inner  nucleus,  which  extend  to  the  middle  line.  It  forms  connec- 
tions with  the  cerebellum,  and  some  fibres  arc  said  to  enter  the  inferior  cerebellar  peduncle. 
This  is  an  important  relationship,  as  we  know  that  the  vestibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve 
comes  partly  from  the  semicircular  canals,  so  that  in  this  way  these  organs  may  be  connected 
with  the  cerebellum.] 

[Superadded  Grey  Matter. — There  is  a superndded  mass  of  grey  matter  not  represented  in 
the  cord,  that  of  the  olivary  body  enclosing  a nucleus,  the  corpus  dentatiuu,  with  its  wavy 
.strip  of  grey  matter  containing  many  small  multipolar  nerve-cells  embedded  in  neuroglia.  The 
grey  matter  is  covered  on  the  surface  by  longitudinal  and  transverse  fibres.  It  is  open  towards 
the  middle  line  (hilum),  and  into  it  run  white  fibres  forming  its  jjcdunde  (lig.  572,  p,  o,  1). 
These  fibres  diverge  like  a fan,  some  of  them  ending  in  connection  with  the  small  multipolar 
cells  of  the  dentate  bodj%  while  others  traverse  the  lamina  of  grey  matter  and  pass  backwards 
to  appear  as  arcuate  fibres  which  join  the  restiforni  body  ; others,  again,  pass  directly  through 
to  the  surface  of  the  olivary  body,  'which  they  help  to  cover  as  the  superficial  arcuate  fibres. 
The  accessory  olivary  nuclei  (fig.  571,  o',  o")  are  two  small  masses  of  grey  matter  similar  to  the 
last,  and  looking  as  if  they  were  detached  from  it,  one  lying  above  and  external,  some- 
times called  the  paroUvary  body  and  the  other  slightly  below  and  internal  to  the  olivary 


being  separated  from  the  dentate  bodj^  by  the  roots 
is  sometimes  called  the  internal  parolivary  body. 


the  hypoglossal 
nucleus  of  the 


nucleus,  the  latter 
nerve.  'The  latter 
pyramid.] 

The  formatio  reticularis  occupies  the  greater  part  of  the  central  and  lateral  parts  of  the 
medulla,  and  is  produced  by  the  intercrossing  of  bundles  of  (ibres  running  longitudinally  and 
more  or  less  transversely  in  the  medulla  (fig.  571,/;')-  In  the  more  lateral  portions  are  large 
multipolar  nerve-cells,  perhaps  continued  upwards  from  part  of  the  anterior  cornu,  while  the 
part  next  the  ra])he  has  no  such  cells.  'The  longitudinal  fibres  consist  of  the  upward  prolonga- 
tion of  the  antero-extcrnal  columns  of  the  cord,  while  some  seem  to  arise  from  the  clavate  nuclei 
and  olives  as  arcuate  fibres  passing  upwards.  Just  above  the  decussation  of  the  pyramids,  some 
fibres  proceed  from  the  clava,  and  cuneate  nuclei,  and  pass  round  the  central  grey  mattei',  and 
decussate  between  this  and  the  anterior  fissure  (p.  806).  'They  form  connections  between  these  two 
nuclei  and  parts  of  the  brain  above,  and  they  form  the  superior  decussation  or  sensory  decussa- 
tion, In  the  lateral  portions  the  longitudinal  fibres  are  the  direct  continuation  upwards  ol 
Flechsig’s  antero-lateral  mixed  tracts  of  the  lateral  columns  (p.  777).  The  horizontal  fibres  are 
formed  by  arcuate  fibres,  some  of  which  run  more  or  less  transversely  outwards  irom  the  raphe. 
’nx&siqjerficialarcuatefihres  (fig.  572,/,  a,  c)  appear  in  the  anterior  median  fissure,  and  perhaps 
come  through  the  raphe  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  medulla,  curve  round  the  anterior  pyramids, 
form  a kind  of  capsule  for  the  olives,  and  join  the  restiforni  body  (p.  808),  but  they  are  rein- 
forced by  some  of  the  deep  arcuate  fibres  which  traverse  the  olivary  body  (p.  810).  'The  dcc]) 
arcuate  fibres  run  from  the  clavate  and  triangular  nuclei  horizontally  inwards  to  the  raphe,  and 
cross  to' the  other  side  ; others  pass  from  the  raphe  to  the  olivary  body,  and  through  it  to  the 
restiforni  body  in  the  raphe,  which  contains  nerve-cells,  some  fibres  run  transversely,  others 
longitudinally,  and  others  from  before  backwards.] 

[Other  Nerve  Nuclei — Sixth  Nerve.-,— Under  the  elevation  called  eniinentia  teres  (fig.  516) 
ill  front  of  the  auditory  stria;,  close  to  the  middle  line,  is  a tract  of  large  niultipolar  nerve-cells. 
It  was  once  thought  to  be  the  common  nucleus  of  the  6th  and  7th  facial  nerves,  but  Gowers 
has  shown  that  “the  facial  ascends  to  this  nucleus,  forms  a loop  round  it  (some  fibres  indeed 
go  through  it),  and  then  passes  downwards,  forwards,  and  outwards,  to  a column  of^cells 
deeply  pfaced  in  the  niednlla  than  any  other  nucleus  in  the  lower  part” 


real  origin  from  this  nucleus. 


more 

^ ^ But  the  7th  has  no 

Facial  Nerve. — The  nucleus  lies  deep  in  the  formatio  reticularis 


superficially  above  and  external  to  the  6th  (fig.  573,  5).  'The  fibres  run  backwards,  where  they 
are  joined  bv  fibres  from  the  uiiper  sensory  nucleus,  but  another  sensory  nucleus  extends  doun 
nearly  to  the  lower  end  of  the  medulla  (5").  Doubtless  this  extensive  origin  brings  this  nerve 
into  intimate  relation  with  the  other  cranial  nerves,  and  accounts  for  the  numerous  reflex  acts 
which  can  he  discharged  through  the  fifth  nerve.  Some  sensory  fibres  are  said  to  pass  up 
beneath  the  corpora  quadrigemina  {Gowers).  'The  fourth  nerve  arises  from  the  valve  ot 
A^ieiissens,  7.C.,  the  lamina  of  white  and  grey  matter  which  stretches  between  the  supenor 
cerebellar  peduncles.  It  arises,  therefore,  behind  X\\o  ventricle  (tig.  516),  but  .some  of  the 
fibres  spriiK'  from  nerve-cells  at  the  lower  part  of  the  nucleus  of  the  3rd  nerve.  So'oo  fibres 
also  descend  in  the  pons  to  form  a connection  with  the  nucleus  of  the  6th  nerve,  llie  fibres 
decus.sate  behind  the  aqueduct,  so  that  in  it  alone,  of  all  the  cranial  nerves,  deeiissation  occurs 
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between  its  nucleus  niul  its  superficial  ori"in  (Oowcrs).  The  third  neiwe  arises  from  a tract  ol 
cells  beneath  the  aqueduct  and  near  the  middle  line,  and  the  fibres  descend  through  the  teg- 
mentum to  appear  at  the  inner  side  of  the  crus  cerebri.  Gowers  points  out  that,  in  reality, 
there  are  three  distinct  functional  centres,  (1)  for  accommodation  (ciliary  muscle),  (2)  lor  the 
li<dit  reflex  of  the  iris,  and  (3)  most  of  the  external  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It  is  important  to 
notice  the  connection  between  the  nuclei  oi  the  3rd,  -1th,  and  6th  nerves,  in  relation  to  the 
innervation  of  the  ocular  muscles.] 

[When  we  trace  up  the  tracts  from  the  cord  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  two  tracts  at  least  pass 
through  the  bulb  witliout  Ibrining  connections  with  its  structures  to  higher  parts,  viz.,  the 
pyramidal  tracts  to  the  cerebrum  and  the  direct  cerebellar  tract  to  the  cerebellum.  Perhaps 
all  the  other  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  cord 
form  connections  with  some  jiarts  of  the 
medulla  oblongata,  thus  the  fibres  of  Goll’s 
column  end  in  the  cells  of  the  clava  or 
gracilis  nucleus,  and  those  of  the  pos- 
tero-external  column  with  the  cells  of  the 
cuneate  nuclei.  By  means  of  those  nuclei, 
the  fibres  of  the  posterior  columns  of  the 
cord  form  indirect  connections  with  the 
cerebrum  and  cerebellum.  Fibres  proceed 
from  both  nuclei  to  form  the  superior 
decussation — which  after  decussation  form 
the  inter-olivary  layer,  which  is  continued 
into  and  forms  the  chief  part  of  the  longi- 
tudinal bundle  known  as  the  fillet,  which 
is  continued  to  the  brain.  Some  fibres 
proceed  from  these  two  nuclei,  decussate, 
and  appear  as  external  arcuate  fibres, 
which  join  the  restiform  body  and  thus 
pass  to  the  cerebellum.  It  has  also  been 
suggested  that  these  two  nuclei  are  con- 
nected with  the  cerebellum  of  the  same 
side.] 

Functions  of  the  Bulb.  — The 
medulla  oblongata,  which  connects 
the  spinal  cord  Avith  the  brain,  has 
many  pomts  of  resemblance  Avitli  the 
former.  [Like  the  cord,  it  is  con- 
cerned (1)  in  the  conduction  of 
impulses.]  (2)  In  it,  numerous  reflex  Schematic  projection  of  the  medulla  oblongata. 


Fo,  pons  ; Brej,  superior  cerebellar  peduncles  ; 
Va,  ascending  ; Fc,  descending  ; Fvi,  motor  ; 
•Vs,  sensory  roots  of  the  fifth  nerve  ; NVm, 
jnotor;  NVs,  sensory  trigeminal  nucleus ; NVII, 
facial  nucleus  ; VII  a,  b,  c,  facial  root  ; VII, 
point  of  exit  of  facial  nerve  ; NVI,  nucleus  of 
abducens  ; IX,  a,  ascending  glosso-pharyngeal 
root;  IX,  its  point  of  exit;  iVo,  olivary  nucleus  ; 
X,  vagus  (nr  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve),  with  the 
origin  of  certain  fine  fibres  in  the  nucleus  ambi- 
guus ; iW,  Ca,  anterior  cornu  of  the  spinal 
cord  ; Ca,  N'a,  NVII,  NVm,  column  of  motor 
nuclei  ; NXII,  nucleus  of  hypoglossal  nerve. 


centres  are  present,  e.r/.,  for  simple 
reflexes  similar  to  the  nerve-centres 
in  the  spinal  cord,  e.p.,  closure  of  the 
eyelids,  [so  that  they  sid)servo  the 
tran.sfereiice  of  the  afferent  into 
efferent  impulses].  There  are  other 
centres  which  seem  to  dominate  or 
control  similar  centres  placed  in 
the  eord,  e.g.,  the  great  vaso-motor 
centre,  the  sweat-secreting,  ]m])il- 
dilating  centres,  and  the  centre  for 
combining  the  reflex  movements  of  the  body.  Some  of  the  centres  are  capable  of 
being  excited  rcHexly  (§  .3.58,  2).  (3)  It  is  also  said  to  contain  automatic  centres 

(§  3.58,  3).  The  normal  functions  of  the  centres  depend  upon  the  exchanges  of 
blood-gases,  effected  by  the  circnlation  of  the  blood  through  the  medulla.  If 
this  ga.scous  e.xchange  be  interrupted  or  interfered  with,  as  by  asphyxia,  sudden 
aiic'eniia,  or  venous  congestion,  these  centres  arc  iirst  e.xeited,  and  exhiliit  a condi- 
tion of  increased  excitability,  and  at  last,  if  they  are  over-stimulated,  they  are 
paraly.scd.  An  excessive  temperatm’e  sdso  acts  as  a stimulus.  All  tlic  centres 
liowevcr,  are  not  active  at  the  .sanu"  time,  and  they  do  not  all  I'xhibit  the.  .saine 
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degree  of  excitability.  Normally  the  respiratory  centre  and  tlic  vaso-motor  centre 
are  continually  in  a state  of  rhythmical  activity.  In  some  animals,  the  inhibitory 
centre  of  the  heart  remains  continually  non-cxcited  j in  others  it  is  stimulated 
very  slightly  under  normal  conditions  simultaneously  until  the  stimulation  of 
the  respiratory  centre,  and  only  during  inspiration.  The  spasm  centre  is  not 
stimulated  under  normal  conditions  j and  during  intra-uterine  life  the  respiratory 
centre  remains  rj^uiescent.  I he  medulla  oblongata,  therefore,  contains  a collocation 
of  ncrvc-centres  "which  are  essential  for  the  maintenance  of  life,  as  well  as  various 
conducting  paths  of  the  utmost  importance.  We  shall  treat  of  the  reflex,  and 
afterwards  of  the  automatic  centres. 


367.  EEFLEX  CENTRES  OE  THE  MEDULLA  OBLONGATA.— The 

medulla  oblongata  contains  a number  of  reflex  centres,  which  minister  to  the 
discharge  of  a large  number  of  co-ordinated  movements. 

1.  Centre  for  closure  of  the  eyelids.  The  sensory  brandies  of  the  5th  cranial 
nerve  to  the  cornea,  conjunctiva,  and  the  skin  in  the  region  of  the  eye,  are  the 
afferent  nerves.  They  conduct  impulses  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  where  they 
are  transferred  to,  and  excite  part  of,  the  centre  of  the  facial  nerve,  whence,  through 
branches  of  the  facial,  the  efferent  impulses  arc  commyed  to  the  orbicularis 
palpebrarum.  The  centre  extends  from  about  the  middle  of  the  ala  cinerea 
upwards  to  the  posterior  margin  of  the  pons  {Niclidl). 

The  refle.x  closure  of  the  eyelids  always  occurs  on  loth  sides,  but  olo.sure  may  be  produced 
voluntarily  on  one  side  (winking).  When  the  stimulation  is  the  corrugator  and  other 

grou])s  of  muscles  which  raise  the  cheek  and  nose  towards  the  eye  may  also  contract,  and  so 
form  a more  perfect  protection  and  closure  of  the  eye.  Intense  stimulation  of  the  retina  causes 
closure  of  the  eyelids  [and  in  this  case  the  shortest  reflex  known,  the  latent  period,  is  0'05 
second  ( JFcdler)]. 

2.  Sneezing  centre. — The  afferent  channels  are  the  internal  nasal  branches  of 
the  trigeminus  and  the  olfactory,  the  latter  in  the  case  of  intense  odours.  The 
efferent  or  motor  paths  lie  in  the  nerves  for  the  muscles  of  expiration  (§§  120,  3, 
and  347,  II.).  Sneezing  cannot  be  performed  voluntarily,  [but  it  may  be  inhibited 
by  compressing  the  nasal  nerve  at  its  exit  on  the  nose]. 

3.  Coughing  centre. — ^According  to  Kolits,  it  is  placed  a little  above  the 
inspiratory  centre ; the  afferent  paths  are  the  sensory  branches  of  the  vagus 
(§  352,  5,  a).  The  efferent  paths  lie  in  the  neiu-es  of  expiration  and  those  that 
close  the  glottis  (§  120,  1). 

4.  Centre  for  sucking  and  mastication. — The  afferent  paths  lie  in  the  sensory 

branches  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth  and  lips  (2nd  and  3rd  Ijranches  of  the 
trigeminus  and  glosso-pharyngeal).  The  efferent  nerves  for  are  (§  152)  : — 

Facial  for  the  lips,  hypoglossal  for  the  tongue,  the  inferior  maxillary  division  of  the 
trigeminus  for  the  muscles  which  elevate  and  depress  the  jaw.  For  the  moveiuents 
of  mastication,  the  same  nerves  are  in  action  (§  153) ; but  when  food  passes  within 
the  dental  arcli,  the  hypoglossal  is  concerned  in  the  movements  of  the  tongue,  and 
the  facial  for  the  buccinator. 

5.  Centre  for  the  secretion  of  saliva  (p.  250)  lies  in  the  floor  of  the  4th 
ventricle.  Stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  causes  a profuse  secretion  of 
sali^'a  when  the  chorda  tympani  and  glosso-pharyngeal  nerves  arc‘.  intact,  a much 
feebler  secretion  when  tl)e  nerves  are  divided,  and  no  secretion  at  all  when  the 
cervical  sympathetic  is  extirpated  at  the  same  time  {Uriitzner) 

6.  Swallowing  centre  lies  in  tlic  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle  (§  156). — The  afferent 
j^aths  lie  in  the  sensory  branches  of  the  nerves  of  the  mouth,  palate,  and  pharynx 
(2nd  and  3rd  branches  of  the  trigeminus,  glos.so-pharyngeal,  and  vagus) ; the 
efferent  channels,  in  the  motor  branches  of  the  pharyngeal  plexus  (§  352,  4). 
Stimulation  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve  docs  not  cause  deglutition;  on  the 
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contrary,  tlii.s  act  is  inhil)itcd  (p.  271).  Hence  every  act  of  deglutition  excited  by 
stimulation  of  the  palatal  nerves  or  of  the  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  followed  by 
a feeble  abortive  contraction  of  the  diaphragm  {Mavckwald). 


Acconling  to  Stciiior,  every  time  we  swallow  there  is  a slight  stimulation  of  the  res2iiratory 
centre,  resulting  in  a contraction  of  the  clia])hragm.  [Kronecker  has  shown  that  if  a glass  of 
water  he  si[i])ed  slowly,  the  action  of  the  carclio-inhibitory  centre  is  interfered  with  rellexly,  so 
that  the  heart  beats  much  more  raj)idly,  whereby  the  circulation  is  accelerated,  hence  proliahly 
the  reason  why  sijiping  an  alcoholic  drink  intoxicates  more  raiiidly  than  when  it  is  nuicklv 
swallowed  (i>.  271).] 

7.  Vomiting  centre  (§  158). — The  relation  of  certain  branches  of  the  vagus  to 
this  act  are  given  at  § 352,  2,  and  12,  cl. 

8.  The  upper  centre  for  the  dilator  pupillse  muscle,  the  smooth  muscles  of  the 
orbit,  and  the  eyelids  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata.  The  fibres  pass  out  partly  in 
the  trigeminus  (§  347,  I.,  3),  partly  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  as  far 
down  as  the  cilio-spinal  region,  and  j)roceed  l)y  the  two  lowest  cervical  and  the  two 
upper  dorsal  nerves  into  the  cervical  sympathetic  (§  356,  A,  1).  The  centre  is 
normally  excited  rejiexly  by  shading  the  retina,  i.e.,  by  diminishing  the  amount  of 
light  admitted  into  the  eye.  It  is  directly  excited  by  the  circulation  of  dyspnceic 
blood  in  the  medulla.  (The  centre  for  contrading  the  i)upil  is  referred  to  at  §§  345 
and  392.) 

The  centre  may  be  excited  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve,  c.g.,  the  sciatic.  These 
afferent  fibres  ^lass  ipiwards  through  both  lateral  columns  to  their  centre  {Kowalcicsky). 

9.  There  is  a subordinate  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  tvliich  seems  to  be 
concerned  in  bringing  the  various  reflex  centres  of  the  cord  into  relation  with  each 
other.  Owsjannikow  found  that,  on  dividing  the  medulla  6 mm.  above  the  calamus 
scriptorius  (rabbit),  the  general  reflex  movements  of  the  body  still  occurred,  and 
the  anterior  and  posterior  extremities  participated  in  such  general  movements.  If, 
however,  the  section  was  made  1 mm.  nearer  the  calamus,  only  local  partial  reflex 
actions  occurred  (§  360,  III.,  4)  ; [thus,  on  stimulating  the  hind-leg,  the  fore-legs 
did  not  react — the  transference  of  the  reflex  was  interfered  with].  The  centre 
reaches  upwards  to  slightly  above  the  lowest  third  of  the  oblongata. 

The  medulla  in  the  frog  also  contains  the  general  centre  for  movements  from 
place  to  place.  Section  of  this  region  abolishes  the  power  to  move  from  place  to 
place  ; when  external  stimuli  are  applied,  there  remains  only  simple  reflex  move- 
ments {Steiner).  Ho  reflex  movements,  such  as  sjaringing,  creeping,  or  swimmino-, 
involving  a change  of  iflace,  result. 


Pathological.— The  medulla  oblongata  is  sometimes  the  seat  of  a typical  disease,  known  as 
bulbar  paralysis,  or  gbsso-pharyngo-labial  paralysis  {Duchenne,  1860),  in  which  Ihci'e  is  a 
progressive  invasion  of  the  different  nerve-nuclei  (centres)  of  the  cranial  nerves  which  arise 
within  the  medulla,  these  centres  being  the  motor  portions  of  an  imporlant  reflex  apparatus 
Usually,  the  disease  begins  with  paralysis  of  the  tongue,  accompanied  by  fibrillar  contractions' 
wliercby  speech,  formation  o!  the  lood  into  a bolus,  and  swallowing  are  interfered  witli  (§  354)! 
Ihc  secretion  of  thick,  viscid  saliva  points  to  the  impossibility  of  secreting  a thin  w a. tevy  facial 
saliva  (§  145,  A),  owing  to  paraly.sis  of  this  nerve-nucleus.  Swallowing  may  be  impossible 
owing  to  paralysis  of  the  pharynx  and  [lalate.  This  interferes  with  the  formation  of  consonants 
[e.specially  the  linguals,  I,  t,  s,  r,  and,  by  and  by,  the  labial  explosives  b,  p]  (§  318,  C)  • the 
speech  becomes  nasal,  while  fluid.s  and  solid  food  often  jiass  into  the  nose.  Then  follows 
Iiaralysis  ol  the  branches  of  the  facial  to  the  lips,  and  there  is  a characteristie  expression  of  the 
mouth  as  if  it  were  frozen.”  All  the  muscles  of  the  face  may  bo  ]iaralysed  ; sometimes  the 
laryngeal  muscles  are  paralysed,  leading  to  loss  of  voice  and  the  entrance  of  food  into  the 
/tc«r<-ieate  arc  often  retarded,  pointing  to  stimulation  of  the  cardio-inhibitory 
1 ) cs  (aiisiiig  lioni  the  accessorius).  Attacks  of  dyspnoea,  like  those  following  paralysis  of  the 
onZH.Vn (§313  II.,  1,  and  § 352.  5,  5),  and  death’  may  occur.  Paral^sii  of  .he  muscles 
p!  1 Vu  ’t  paralysis  of  the  abduceiis  are  nlrc.  [This  disease 

'(-Uo  uniiortaiit  to  note  that  it  affects  the  nuclei  of  those  muscles  that 

f^r.1  fn  the  mouth,  including  the  tongue,  the  iiostcrior  nares,  including  the  soft 

palate,  and  the  riina  glottidis  with  the  vocal  cords.]  > h 
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368.  RESPIKATOEY  MOVEMENTS  AND  CENTRE. — Imiervation  of  the 
Respiratory  Organs. — [A  respiratory  act  requires  tlic  nicely  ccr-ordinatcd  action 
of  many  voluntary  muscles  under  the  influence  of  a nerve-centre.  Normally  the 
act  of  respiration  is  involuntary,  although  the  muscles  which  execute  the  act  are 
voluntary,  and  may  be  influenced  by  a direct  act  of  the  will.  Resjnration  goes  on 
even  when  we  are  asleep  and  unconscious,  and  it  may  still  be  carried  on  if  all  the 
parts  of  the  brain  above  a certain  part  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be  removed.  The 
co-ordinated  impulses  proceed  from  the  res]5iratory  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
via  the  nerves  Avhich  supply  the  muscles  of  respiration  and  the  movements  Avhich 
are  associated  Avith  the  thoracic  respiratory  movements,  e.(/.,  those  of  the  face,  nose, 
and  larynx.] 

[Section  of  the  cord  beloAV  the  level  of  the  fifth  cervical  nerve,  i.e.,  beloAV  the 
ori»in  of  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves,  causes  arrest  of  the  costal  respiration, 
although  the  movements  of  the  diaphragm  continue.  Section  of  the  cord  just 
beloAV  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulb  causes  arrest  not  only  of  the  costal  movements, 
but  also  of  those  of  the  diaphragm,  because  the  section  is  above  the  level  of  origin 
of  the  roots  of  the  phrenic  nerves.  The  respiratory  movements,  hoAvever,  in  the 

face the  muscles  supplied  by  the  seventh  nerve— and  those  of  the  larynx 

(supplied  by  the  vagus)  still  continue.  Section  of  one  phrenic  nerve  paralyses  the 
diaphragm  on  that  side,  and  section  of  both  phrenics  paralyses  both  sides  of  the 

diaphragm.]  ^ 77  • ion\ 

The  respiratory  centre  lies  in  the  medulla  oblongata  or  bulb  [LegaUois,  loll), 

behind  the  superficial  origin  of  the  vagi,  on  both  sides  of  the  posterior  aspect  of 
the  apex  of  the  calamus  scriptorius,  betAveeji  the  nuclei  of  the  A^agus  and  accessorius, 
and  Avas  named  by  Flourens  the  vital  point,  or  noeud  vital.  The  centre  is  double, 
one  for  each  side,  and  it  may  be  separated  by  means  of  a longitudinal  incision 
(Lonqet  1847),  Avhereby  the  respiratory  movements  continue  symmetrically  on 
both  sides.  Section  of  vagi.— If  one  v^agus  be  divided,  respiration  on  the  same 
side  is  sloived.  If  both  vagi  be  divided,  the  respirations  become  much  sloiver  and 
deeper  but  the  respiratory  movements  are  symmetrical  on  both  sides  (fig.  575). 
[The  fact  that  section  of  the  vagi  modifies  the  respiratory  movements  shows  that 
impulses  must  be  continually  passing  upwards  in  the  vagi— from  the  lungs— to 
modify  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  centre,  and  that  these  impulses  inttuenced 
the  rate  and  depth  of  the  respiratory  discharges].  Stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  one  vamis,  both  being  divided,  causes  an  arrest  of  the  respiration  only  on  the 
same  side”  the  other  side  continues  to  breathe.  The  same  result  is  obtained  by 
stimulation  of  the  trigeminus  on  one  side  (Langendorf).  When  the  centre  is 
divided  transversely  on  one  side,  the  respiratory  movements  on  the  side  cease 
ISchiir)  Most  probably  the  dominating  respiratory  centr’d  lies  m the  meclulia 
oblongata,  and  upon  it  depend  the  rhythm  and  symmetry  of  tlie  respiratory  move- 
ments ; but,  in  addition,  other  and  subordmate  centres  are  p aced  ni  the  spinal 
cord  and  these  arc  governed  by  the  oblongata  centre.  If  the  spinal  coid  be 
divided  in  newly-born  animals  (dog,  cat)  below  the  medulla  oblongata  respiiatoij 
movements  of  the  thorax  are  sometimes  observed  {Bracket,  Lbdo). 

nf  the  cord  be  divided  below  the  medulla,  or  the  cranial  arteries  l^atured  (rabbit),  theie 
777  viRb^resniratorniovem  become  more  distinct  if  strychmn  be  previously 

administered,  so^hat  Langendorff  assumes  the  existence  of  a spinal  respiratoiy  centre,  aaIiicIi 
Up  finds  is  also  influenced  by  reflex  stimulation  of  sensory  nervp.]  . , , 

^ IVitrchmann  by  means  of  a vertical  incision  into  the  cervical  cord,  divided  the  spinal  cent  e 
■ m Hvo  X al ’halves  each  of  which  acted  on  both  sides  of  the  diaphragm  alter  the  medulla 
into  two  equa  , , ’ pni.,nuis  scriptorius.  The  spinal  centres  must,  therefore,  bo  con- 

Sed  witf  e\di  other  in  the  co‘rd.  The  spinal  respiratory  centre  can  be  excited  or  inhibited 

reflexly  ( locates'the  respiratory  centre  near  the  lateral  margins  of  the  grey  matter 

Anatomical. --Scliiil  ^ i,ot  reaching  so  far  backwards  as  the  ala  cinerea. 

AccSdiim  to  Gieike,  Heidenhain,  and  Langendorlf,  those  parts  of  the  medulla  oblongata  whose 
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destruction  causes  cessation  of  the  respiratory  inovenients  are  single  or  double  strands  of 
nervous  matter,  containing  grey  nervous  substance  with  small  ganglion  cells,  and  running 
downwards  in  the  substance  of  the  medulla  oblongata.  These  strands  are  said  to  arise  partly 
from  the  roots  of  the  vagus,  trigeminus,  spinal  accessory,  and  glosso-pharyngeal  {Mcynert), 
forming  connections  by  means  of  fibres  with  the  other  side,  and  descending  as  for  downwards 
as  the  cervical  eidargement  of  the  spinal  cord  {Goll).  According  to  this  view,  this  strand 
represents  an  inkr-central  band  connecting  the  spinal  cord  (the  place  of  origin  of  the  motor 
respiratory  nerves)  with  the  nuclei  of  the  above-named  cranial  nerves. 


Cerebral  Inspiratory  Centre. — According  to  Cliristiaui,  there  i.s  a cerebral 
inspiratonj  centre  in  the  optic  thalamus  in  the  floor  of  the  3rd  ventricle,  ■which  is 
stimulated  through  the  optic  and  auditory 
nerves  of  the  cerehrum  and  corpora  striata 
having  been  previously  removed  ; -wheii  it 
is  stimulated  directly,  it  deepens  and  accele- 
rates the  inspiratori/  movements,  and  may 
even  cause  a standstill  of  the  respiration  in 
the  inspiratory  phase.  This  inspiratory 
centre  may  be  extirpated.  After  this  opera- 
tion, an  expiratory  centre  is  active  in  the 
substance  of  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
quadrigemina,  not  far  from  the  aqueduct  of 
►Sylvius.  Martin  and  Booker  describe  a 
second  cerebral  inspiratonj  centre  in  the 
posterior  pair  of  the  corpora  quadrigemina. 

These  three  centres  are  connected  ■with  the 
centres  in  the  medulla  oblongata. 

According  to  Markwald,  not  only  tbe  posterior 
corpora  quadrigemina,  but  also  the  sensory  nucleus 
of  the  trigeminus,  is  concerned  in  maintaining  the 
regular  respiratory  rhythm.  In  the  brain  also 
there  are  said  to  exist  subordinate  “cerebral 
respiratory  centres.”  Ott  found  on  stimulating 
the  tissue  between  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus  that  the  number  of  respirations  was 
greatly  increased.  If  this  “centre”  be  destroyed, 
a dyspnceic  respiratory  acceleration  caused  by  heat 
(heat  dyspncea)  ceases. 

The  respiratoi'y  centre  consists  of  two 
centres,  ■which  arc  in  a state  of  activity 
alternately — an  inspiratory  and  an  expira- 
tory centre  (fig.  574),  each  one  forming  the 
motor  central  point  for  the  acts  of  inspiration 
and  expiration  (§  112).  The  centre  is 
automatic,  for,  after  section  of  all  the 
sensory  nerves  'which  can  act  reflexly 
rqron  the  centre,  it  still  retains  its  activity.  The  degree  of  excitability  and 
the  stimulation  of  the  centre  depend  upon  the  state  of  the  blood,  and  chiefly 
upon  the  amount  of  the  blood-gases,  the  O and  CO.,  (/.  Rosenthal).  Accordiim 
to  the  condition  of  tlie  centre,  there  are  several  well-recognised  respiratory 
conditions  : — 

,.  Complete  cc.s.sation  of  tlie  respiration  constitutes  apnoea,  i.e.,  cessa- 

tion of  the  respiratory  movements,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  proper  stimulus,  due 
to  the  lilood  being  saturated  with  0 and  poor  in  CO^.  ►Such  blood  saturated  witli 
Hails  to  stimulate  the  centre,  and  lieiice  the  respiratory  muscles  are  (luiescent. 

. US  .seems  to  he  the  condition  in  the  foetus  during  iiitrauterino  life.  If  air  bo 
\ igorously  and  rapidly  forced  into  the  lungs  of  an  animal  by  artificial  respiration, 


Eig.  574. 

Scheme  of  the  chief  respir  atory  nerves,  ins, 
inspiratory,  and  Exr,  expiratory  centre — 
motor  nerves  are  in  smooth  lines.  Expir- 
atory motor  nerves  to  abdominal  muscles, 
AB  ; to  muscles  of  back,  no.  Inspiratory 
motor  nerves,  rii,  phrenic  to  diaphragm, 
n ; iNT,  intercostal  nerves  ; lu,,  recurrent 
laryngeal ; cx,  pulmonary  fibres  of  vagus 
that  excite  inspiratory  centre  ; ex',  pul- 
monary fibres  that  excite  expiratory 
centre  ; cx",  fibres  of  sup.  laryngeal  that 
excite  expiratory  centre  ; iNii,  fibres  of 
sup.  laryngeal  that  inhibit  the  inspira- 
tory centre. 
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the  animal  Avill  cease  to  hreatlie  for  a time,  after  cessation  of  the  artificial 
respiration  {Hook,  1GG7),  the  blood  being  so  arterialiscd  that  it  no  longer  stimu- 
lates the  res]iiratory  centre.  If  a person  takes  a series  of  rapid,  deep  respira- 
tions his  blood  becomes  surcharged  uuth  oxygen,  and  long  “apnoeic  pauses” 
occur. 

Apnoeic  Blood. — A.  Ewald  found  that  the  arterial  blood  of  ajniocic  animals  was  completely 
saturated  with  0,  while  the  COj  was  diminished  ; the  venous  blood  contained  less  0 than  normal 
—this  latter  condition  being  due  to  the  apnoeic  blood  causing  a considerable  fall  of  the  blood- 
pressure  and  consequent  slowing  of  the  blood-stream,  so  that  the  0 can  bo  more  completely 
taken  from  the  blood  in  the  capillaries  {PJliiger).  The  amount  of  0 used  in  apncea  on  the  whole 
is  not  increased  (§  127).  Gad  remarks  that  during  forced  artificial  respiration,  the  pulmonary 
alveoli  contain  very  large  amount  of  atmospheric  air  ; hence,  they  are  able  to  arteriidise  the 
blood  for  a longer  time,  thus  diminishing  the  nece.ssity  for  respiration.  According _to_ Gad  and 
Knoll  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  is  reduced  during  apnoea,  and  tins  is  caused 
reflexl’y  during  artiticial  respiration  by  the  distention  of  the  lungs  stimulating  the  branches  ot 
the  vagus.  In  quite  young  animals  apncea  cannot  be  produced  {liilngc). 

[Drugs.— If  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory  centre  be  dmiinished  by  chloral,  apncea  is 
readily  induced,  while,  if  the  centre  be  excited,  as  by  apomorphine,  itis  difficult  to  produce  it.] 

[The  state  of  rest  of  the  respiratory  movements,  called  apnoea,  and  brought  about 
by  rapidly  increased  respirations,  Avas  formerly  thought  to  be  due  to  increased 
oxyreenation  of  the  blood.  There  is,  however,  room  for  doubt  as  to  this  being  the 
trim  explanation.  In  spite  of  the  statement  of  Ewald,  other  observers^  are  not 
ao-reed  that  the  blood  actually  does  become  hyperpxygenated.  _ INIoreover,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  cause  apnoea  after  section  of  both  vagi.  Xow  secition  of  tlie  Amgi  can 
have  no  eifect  on  the  aeration  of  the  blood  diu-hig  rapid  artificial  respiration,  but 
under  these  circumstances  the  afferent  impressions  from  the  lungs  to  the  respiratory 
centre  are  cut  off.  The  more  recent  theory  suggests  that  apnma  is  due  to  the  rapid 
respirations  excitmg  the  terminations  of  the  inhibitory  respiratory  fibres  in  the 
luno-s  and  thus  presenting  a respiratory  discharge  from  the  respiratory  centre  in 
thc°mediilla  oblongata.  It  has  been  found  that  artificial  respiration  of  pure  hydro- 
gen in  intact  animals  Avill  cause  apnoea.  This  seems  to  support  the  view  that  oidi- 
imij  apnoea  is  in  some  way  intimately  related  in  its  cause  to  the  inhibitory  impulses 

generated  by  rapid  inflation  of  the  lungs.]  . , , ii  . „ 

IDeglutition  Apnoea. — Kronecker  has  shown  that  if  a person  sloivly  sAvallows  a 
ffiass  of  water,  that  the  mere  act  of  swallowing  arrests  the  activity  of  the  respiratory 
centre,  and  brings  about  a condition  of  apnoea  and  this  even  when  the  ^strils  aie 
closed  and  no  air  is  admitted  to  the  lungs.  This  is  aii_  additional  proof  that  the 
production  of  apnoea  has  more  to  do  with  the  generation  of  inhibitory  impulses 

than  with  hvperoxygenation  of  the  blood.]  . , , 

2.  Eupnoea. — The  normal  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre,  ewpiitt'a,  is 
caused  by  the  blood,  in  which  the  amoimt  of  0 and  COo  does  not  exceed  the  norma 

^“aDyspno^a'-^^^^  conditions  which  diminish  the  0 and  increase  the  CO^  in 
the  blood  circulating  through  the  medulla  and  respiratory  centre  cause  acccleiation 
of  the  respirations,  which  may  ultimately  pass  into  vigorous  and 
laboured  activity  of  all  tlie  respiratory  muscles 

difficulty  of  breathing  is  very  great  (§  134).  [Changes  in  the  i J , b •] 

During  normal  respiration,  ami  with  the  commencement  of  the  need 
to  Gad,  the  gases  of  the  blopd  excite  only  the  inspiiatoiy  cent  , iii„L  §93)  He 

owhicr  to  reflex  stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  vagus  by  the  chstention  of  e lungs  (p.  8.3). 

is  also  of  opinion  that  the  normal  respiratory  even 'cause  dyspnoea. 

[Muscular  work,  as  is  well  known,  increases  the  ^ ]naj  resniratory 

This  is  not  due  to  tlie  nervous  conuections  of  the  muscles  or  othei  ^ 

Setini  inrsclc,  and  carrying  them  to  the  respiratory  centre,  which  is  directly  excited  by  them. 
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The  imturo  of  tlieso  substances  is  unknown.  It  bus  been  shown  tliat  tlie  alkalinity  of  the  blood 
is  reduced  b}'  the  formation  of  an  acid.  The  substances,  whatever  they  may  be,  are  not  exci  eted 
by  the  urine,  and  are,  therefore,  perhajis  readily  o.xidised  {Loewy).  C.  Lehmann  has  proved 
that,  in  rabbits,  the  acidification  of  the  blood  produced  by  muscular  exertion  plays  an  important 
part  in  the  stimulation  of  the  respiratory  centre.] 

4.  Asphyxia. — If  blood,  abnormal  as  regards  the  amount  and  quality  of  its 
gases,  continue  to  circulate  in  the  medulla,  or  if  the  condition  of  the  blood  become 
still  more  abnormal,  the  respiratory  centre  is  over-stimulated,  and  ultimately 
exhausted.  The  respirations  are  diminished  both  in  number  and  depth,  and  they 
become  feeble  and  gasping  in  character ; ultimately  the  movements  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  cease,  and  the  heart  itself  soon  ceases  to  beat.  This  constitutes 
the  condition  of  asphyxia,  and  if  it  be  continued,  death  from  suffocation  takes 
place.  (Langendorlf  asserts  that  in  asphyxiated  frogs  the  muscles  and  grey 
nervous  substance  have  an  acid  reaction.)  If  the  conditions  causing  the  abnormal 
condition  of  the  blood  be  removed,  the  asphyxia  may  be  prevented  under  favour- 
able circumstances,  especially  by  using  artificial  respiration  (§  134) ; the  respira- 
tory muscles  begin  to  act  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat,  so  that  the  normal  eupnoeic 
stage  is  reached  through  the  condition  of  dyspnoea.  If  the  venous  condition  of  the 
blood  be  irroduced  slowly  and  very  gradually,  asphyxia  may  occur  without  there 
being  any  symptoms  of  dyspnoea,  as  happens  when  death  takes  place  quietly  and 
very  gradually  (§  324,  5). 

[Experiment  with  crossed  heads. — That  the  condition  of  the  blood  influences  the  respiratory 
centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  is  demonstrated  by  the  following  ingenious  experiment  of 
Fredericq.  Two  large  rabbits,  A and  B,  are  taken,  and  in  both  the  vertebral  arteries  arc  liga- 
tured and  the  cai-otids  exposed.  Cannulte  are  introduced  into  the  carotids,  so  that  the  blood 
of  the  one  animal  flows  into  the  head  of  the  other.  The  carotids  of  the  I'abbit  A.  carry  theii'' 
blood  into  the  head  of  rabbit  B,  and  the  head  of  B similarly  receives  only  the  blood  coming 
from  the  body  of  A.  If,  at  a given  moment,  A respires  air,  poor  in  ox}'gen,  or  if  its  trachea  b([ 
closed,  it  is  the  rabbit  B — the  one  which  receives  the  asphyxiated  blood  of  A — which  show] 
signs  of  dyspneea  or  asphyxical  convulsions,  whilst  A remains  quiescent  and  undisturbed.' 
There  is,  therefore,  an  intimate  relation  between  the  composition  of  the  blood  circulating  in  the 
head  and  the  activity  of  the  respiratory  movements.] 

Amongst  the  causes  of  Dyspnoea  are — (1)  Direct  limitation  of  the  activity  of  the  respira- 
tory organs  ; diminution  of  the  respiratory  surface  by  inflammation,  acute  oedema  (§  47),  or 
collapse  of  the  alveoli,  occlusion  of  the  capillaries  of  the  alveoli,  compression  of  the  lungs, 
entrance  of  air  into  the  pleura,  obstruction  or  compression  of  the  windpipe.  (2)  Obstruction 
to  the  entrance  of  the  normal  amount  of  air  by  strangulation,  or  enclosure  in  an  insufficient 
space.  (3)  Enfeeblement  of  the  circulation,  so  that  the  medulla  oblongata  does  not  receive  a 
sufficient  amount  of  blood  ; in  degeneration  of  the  heart,  valvular  cardiac  disease  ; and  artifi- 
cially by  ligature  of  the  carotid  and  vertebral  arteries  {Kussmaul  and  Tenner),  or  by  preventing 
the  free  efflux  of  venous  blood  from  the  skull,  or  by  the  injection  of  a large  quantity  of  air 
or  indifferent  particles  into  the  right  heart.  (4)  Direct  loss  of  blood,  which  acts  by  arresting 
the  exchange  of  gases  in  the  medulla  {J.  Rosenthal).  This  is  the  cause  of  the  “ biting  or  snap- 
ping at  the  air”  manifested  by  the  decapitated  heads  of  young  animals,  c.cj.,  kittens.  [The 
phejiomenon  is  well  marked  in  the  head  of  a tortoise  separated  from  the  body  ( IV.  Stirling).] 

If  we  study  the  rapidly  fatal  effects  of  these  factors  on  the  respiratory  activity,  we  observe 
that  at  first  the  respirations  become  quicker  and  deeper,  then  after  an  attack  of  general  con- 
vulsions, ending  in  exjuratory  spasm,  there  follows  a stage  of  complete  cessation  of  respiration. 
Before  death  takes  place,  there  are  usually  a few  “snapping”  or  gasping  efforts  at  inspiration 
{Jlogyes,  Sigm.  Mayer — § 111). 

Condition  of  the  Blood-Gases. — As  a general  rule,  in  the  production  of  dyspneea,  the  want 
of  0 and  the  excess  of  CO^,  act  simultaneously  {PJliiger  and  Dohmen),  but  each  of  these  alone 
may  act  as  an  efficient  cause.  According  to  Bernstein,  blood  containing  a small  amount  of  0 
^ts  chiefly  upon  the  inspiratory  centre,  and  blood  ricli  in  COo  on  the  expiratory  centre.  (1) 
Dyspnoea  from  want  of  0 occurs  during  respiration  in  a splice  of  moderate  size  (§  133),  in 
spaces  where  the  tension  of  the  air  is  diminished,  and  by  breathing  indifferent  gases  or  those 
containing  no  free  0.  When  the  blood  is  freely  ventilated  with  N or  II,  the  amount  of  C0„ 
in  the  blood  may  even  be  dimini.shed,  and  death  occurs  with  all  the  .signs  of  asphyxia  {P/liigcr)~ 
(2)  Dys^oea  from  the  blood  being  overcharged  with  COj  occurs  by  lireathing  air  containing 
inuch  CO2  (§133).  Air  contEiining  mucli  CO.^  may  cause  dyspneea,  even  when  the  amount  of  O 
in  the  blood  is  greater  than  that  in  the  atmosphere  (Thin/).  The  blood  may  even  contain  more 
0 than  normal  {PJliiger).  l \ j/  j 
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Heat  Dyspnoea. — An  increased  temperature  increases  tlie  activity  of  tlie  res])iratory  centre 
(§  214,  II.,  3).  Tins  occurs  when  blood  wanner  than  natural  Hows  through  the  brain,  as  Fick 
and  Goldstein  observed  when  they  placed  the  exposed  carotids  in  warm  tubes,  so  as  to  heat  the 
blood  passing  through  them.  In  this  case  the  heated  blood  acts  directly  upon  the  brain,  the 
medulla  and  the  cerebral  respiratory  centres  {Gad).  Direct  cooling  diminishes  the  excitability 
{Frcdcricq).  When  the  temperature  is  increased,  vigorous  artificial  respiration  docs  not  produce 
apncea,  although  the  blood  is  highly  arterialised  [Ackermann).  Emetics  act  in  a similar  manner 
{Hermann  and  Grimm).  _ , , . 

Electrical  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  after  it  is  separated  from  the  brain,  dis- 
charges respiratory  movements  or  increases  those  already  present  {Kroncckcr  and  Marclcwald). 
Langendorff  found  that  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  (salts)  stimulation  usually  cau-sed  an 
expiratory  ell'ect,  while  stimulation  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord  (subordinate  centi'e)  gave  an 
inspiratorv  effect.  According  to  Laborde,  a superficial  lesion  in  the  region  of  the  calamus 
scriptorius  causes  standstill  of  the  respiration  for  a few  minutes.  If  the  peripheral  end  of  the 
vao-iis  be  stimulated,  so  as  to  arrest  the  action  of  the  heart,  the  respirations  also  cease  after  a 
few  seconds.  Arrest  of  the  heart’s  action  causes  a tem]iorary  ameinia  of  the  medulla,  in  conse- 
.|uence  of  which  its  excitability  is  lowered,  so  that  the  respirations  cease  for  a time  {Langendorff). 

Conditions  affecting  the  Eespiratory  Centre.— This  centre,  laesides  being 
capable  of  being  stimulated  directly,  may  be  iutluenced  by  the  will,  and  also 
reflexly  by  stimulation  of  a number  of  afferent  nerves.  ^ 

1.  By  a voluntary  impulse  we  may  arrest  the  respiration  for  a short  time,  but 
only  until  the  blood  becomes  so  venous  as  to  excite  the  centre  to  increased  action. 


Fig.  575. 

Effect  on  the  respiratory  movements  of  section  of  the  second  vagus  in  the  rabbit.  At  S the 
respirations  become  slower  and  deeper.  T indicates  seconds  {titii  ling). 

The  number  and  depth  of  the  respirations  may  be  voluntarily  increased  for  a long 
time,  and  we  may  also  voluntarily  change  the  rliythm  of  respiration. 

2.  The  respiratory  centre  may  be  influenced  reflexly  both  by 

it  to  increased  action  and  by  others  ivliich  inhibit  its  action.  («)  The  exciting 
abres  lie  in  the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  vagus,  in  the  optic  auditoij  and 
cutaneous  nerves;  normally  their  action  overcomes  the  action  of  the  inlubiton 
flbres.  Thus,  a cold  bath  deepens  the  respirations,  and  causes  a moderate  acceleia- 

tion  of  the  pulmonary  ventilation  {Speck). 

3.  Impulses  pass  from  the  deglutition  centre  to  the  _re.spiratory  by  i-; 

termed  “irradiation,”  and  give  rise  to  “deglutition-respiration,  e.e.,  to  a feeble 
contraction  of  the  diaphragm  with  each  act  of  deglutition. 

Section  of  both  vagi  causes  slower  and  deeper  respiratory  movements,  cmiiij, 
to  the  cutting  off  of  those  impulses  which  under  normal  conditions  pass  from  the 
togl  to  excite  a.e  .-eepiratoy  centre  814)  (The  nsl„rat.o„e  l^S 
ileen  and  are  followed  by  a short  active  expiration  and  a long  pause  (fig.  o o). 
Thi  effect  may  be  studied  by  recording  the  respiratory  movements  with  a stetho- 
grapll  or  by  means  of  a sound  placed  in  the  msophagus.  Gad  froze  the  vagi,  and 
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thus  set  asiilo  their  activity — thus  avoiding  the  stimulation  iiise])arahle  from  the 
act  of  dividing  them — and  observed  tliat  tlie  ellects  ■wore  almost  the  same  as  those 
produced  by  their  section.] 

After  section  of  both  vagi,  the  amount  of  air  taken  in,  and  the  CO^  given,  of!', 
however,  are  unchanged,  but  the  inspiratory  eH'orts  are  more  vigorous  and  not  so 
purposive  (Gad).  Weak  tetanising  currents  ap[)lied  to  the  centred  end  of  the  vagus 
cause  acceleration  of  the  respirations,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  efforts  of  the 
respiratory  muscles  may  be  increased  (fig.  576),  or  diminished,  or  remain  unchanged 


Fig.  576. 

Efl’ect  of  .stimulating  tlie  central  end  of  one  vagus  (rabbit)  at  S,  with  weak  tetanising  stimuli, 
both  vagi  being  divided.  The  number  of  respirations  is  increased.  T=time,  i.c.,  seconds 
{Stirling). 

{Gael).  [They  may  be  increased  in  number  and  diminished  in  extent 

lig.  577).]  Strong  tetanising  currents  applied  to  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  may 

cause  standstill  of  the  respiration  in  the  imspiratory  phase  (Traube)  \i.e.,  there  is  a 


Fig.  577. 

Effect  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  one  vagus  (rabbit)  at  S,  both  v.agi  being  divided. 

T==time,  be.,  seconds  {Stirling). 

true  tetanus  of  the  diaphragm  (fig.  579)],  or  especially  in  fatigue  of  the  nerves,  in 
the  expiratory  phase  (hg.  578).  Single  inductioji  shocks  have  no  ell'cct  {Marcktvald 
und  Kronecker). 

[riie  inspiratory  fibres,  which  reflexly  either  accelerate  the  respirations  or 
cause  tetanus  of  the  diaphragm  in  the  inspiratory  phase,  run  in  tlie  trunk  of  the 
vagus  in  the  neck,  and  come  from  the  lung,s.  Tlicso  lilires  are  normally  in  action 
when  the  lungs  arc  strongly  diminished  in  volume,  e.f/.,  at  the  end  of  each  expira- 
tion, .so  that  the  contraction  of  the  lung  excites  the  next  inspiratory  act.] 
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[But  the  vagus  in  the  neclc  also  contains  some  expiratory  fibres,  t.e.,  fibre-s 
whose  excitation  excites  reflexly  arrest  of  the  respiration  in  the  expiratory  phase. 
Tliey  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  inspiratory  fibres.  Sometimes  one  succeeds,  on. 
stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  vagus,  in  causing  reflexly  a suspension  of  Hu- 


Fig.  .^78. 

Re.spii’atoiy  tracing  obtained  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  in  a cbloraliscd  , 
rabbit.  Arrest  of  the  respiration  in  expiration. 

contraction  of  the  diaphragm  and  rib.s,  and  consequently  an  arrest  in  the  expiratory 
phase.  Chloral  diminishes  the  action  of  the  inspiratojy  fibre,  and  allows  the  ex- 
piratory to  manifest  their  action  (Fredericq).  In  a rabbit  poisoned  with  a largt- 
dose  of  chloral  stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  is  invariably  followed: 


Fig.  579. 

Effect  of  stimulating  the  central  end  of  tlie  vagus  (rabbit).  The  respiratory  movements  are- 
arrested  in  the  inspiratory  phase.  Stimulation  began  at  D and  ended  at  C.  E,  expiration  ; 
I,  inspiration. 


by  an  arrest  in  expiration  (fig.  578).  These  fibres  are  excited  every  time  the  lungs- 
are  distended,  either  liy  a normal  inspiration  or  by  insufflating  the  lungs  arti- 


ficially.] 

[If  the  respiratory  movements  be  arrested 


bv  stimulation  of  the  central  end'  of 


Fig.  580. 


Respiratory  movements  of  a rabbit  arrested  by  stimulation 
S,  but  the  movements  begin  and  increase  in  spite 
[Stirliiuj). 


of  the  central  end  of  the  vagus  at 
of  continuation  of  the  stimulation 


the  vagus— both  vagi  being  dit’idod,  the  respirations,  however,  at 

.small  and  feeble,  and  gradually  gain,  especially  in  frequency  (fig.  o80),  and  to  a 
less  degree  in  force  in  spite  of  continuation  of  the  stimulation  {Stirling).] 
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[Miirckwalil,  wliile  nilinitting  that  tlie  respiratovy  centre  is  aiitoinatically  active,  as  well  as 
capable  of  being  affected  redoxly,  comes  to  the  conclusion,  that,  when  the  centre  is  separated 
from  all  nerve-channels  by  Avhich  all'crent  impulses  can  be  conveyed  to  it,  it  is  incapable  of  dis- 
charging rhythmical  respiratory  movements.  He  also  asserts  that  the  normal  rhythmical 
respiration  is  a reflex  act  discharged  chiefly  through  the  vagi,  and  that  the  normal  excitant  of 
the  respiratory  centre  is  not  dependent  on  the  condition  of  the  blood,  either  on  the  diminu- 
tion of  0,  or  the  increase  of  CO^.  These  results  are  opposed  to  the  usually  accepted  view,  and 
they  arc  controverted  by  Loewy.  Division  of  the  medulla  oblongata  above  the  respiratory 
centre,  so  as  to  cut  off  all  cerebral  channels  of  communication,  has  very  little  efl'ect  on 
the  respirations.  If,  after  this,  one  or  both  vagi  be  divided  there  is — (1)  an  ca:traordinary 
slouinff  of  the  respiration  ; the  number  of  respirations  may  fall  in  the  rabbit  from  20  to  2 or  4 
per  minute;  (2)  the  rhythm  is  changed,  in  some  cases  the  inspiration  may  be  twice  or  thrice  as 
long  as  the  expiration,  but,  whatever  the  ratio  of  inspiration  to  expiration,  the  respiration  is 
rhythinioal ; (3)  the  volume  of  air  respired  is  diminished  (p.  819),  but  the  volume  for  each  re- 
spiration is  deeper  ; (4)  the  intra-thoracic  pressure  is  increased  during  inspiration,  and  during 
expiration  it  is  the  same  as  before  the  vagotomy.] 


Before  Vagotomy. 

After  Vagotomy. 

1 Experiment. 

Intvn-tlioracic 

Pressure. 

0 

a 

c 

a 

Volume  Resp. 
per  Min. 

Volume  Resp. 
per  Respir. 

Intra-thoracic 

Pressure. 

Frequency. 

Relation  of 
Exp.  Insp. 

Volume  Resp. 
per  Min. 

Diminution  of 
Vol.  per  Min. 

Volume  Resp' 
per  Respir. 

Increase  of 
Vol.  foreach 
Resp. 

mm. 

c.cni. 

c.cm. 

c.cm. 

0/ 

7. 

1 

- 30  to  - 40 

20 

310-350 

16 

- 60  to -70 

4 

h 1 130-140 

59 

33 

100 

2 

- 22  to  - 24 

32 

530-540 

16 

- 50  to  - 60 

24 

4 1 105-120 

79-5 

40 

150 

[The  above  table  (from  Loewy)  shows  the  result.  Loewy  finds  that,  if  the  centre  bo  separated 
from  all  centripetal  channels,  it  still  discharges  respiratory  movements,  which  are  rhythmical, 
and  he  has  shown  that  these  rhythmical  discharges  are  due  to  the  condition  of  the  blood.] 

[If  one  lung  be  7nade  atelectatic,  i.e.,  devoid  of  air,  c.g.,  by  plugging  its  bronchus  with  a 
sponge-tent,  then  the  pulmonary  fibres  of  the  vagus  from  this  lung  are  no  longer  excited  during 
respiration,  and  their  section  has  no  effect  on  the  respiration.  Section  of  the  vagus  on  the 
sound  side,  however,  has  the  .same  conserpience  as  double  vagotomy  {Locivy).^ 

Wedenskii  and  Heidenhain  find  that  a tc.mijorary,  iccak,  electrical  stimulus  applied  to  the 
central  end  of  the  vagus,  at  the  beginning  of  inspiration  (rabbit),  affects  the  deiffh  of  the  suc- 
ceeding inspirations,  while  a similar  strong  stimulus  affects  also  the  depth  of  the  following 
expirations.  If  the  stimulus  be  applied  just  at  the  commencement  of  expiration,  stronger 
stimuli  being  required  in  this  case,  there  is  a diminution  of  the  expiration  and  of  the  following 
inspiration.  Continued  tetanic  stimulation  of  the  vagus  may  cause  decrease  in  the  depth  of  the 
•expirations,  or  at  the  same  time  alteration  in  the  depth  of  the  inspirations,  without  affecting 
the  respiratory  rhythm;  when  the  stimulation  is  stronger,  inspiration  and  expiration  are 
diminished  with  or  without  alteration  of  the  frequency,  and  with  the  strongest  stimuli,  respira- 
tions cease  either  in  the  inspiratory  or  expiratory  phase. 


(Z/)  Tlio  iiillibitory  neiAres  Avhicli  affect  tlie  respiratory  centre  run  in  tlie 
■superior  laryngeal  nerve  (Rosenthal),  and  also  in  the  inferior  laryngeal  nerve 
{Pjldgcr  and  Burkart,  Hering,  Brener),  to  the  respiratory  centre  (lig.  574  inli). 
[The  superior  laryngeal  nerve  is  remarkable  for  containing  a large  number  of 
inhibitory  respiratory  nerves,  or  nerve.s  tvluch  cause  arrest  of  the  respiration  in  ex- 
piration, or  even  fibres  causing  expiration.  One  knows  that  it  is  the  sensory 
nerve  of  the  larynx,  and  that  foreign  bodies  or  irritating  matter  in  the  larynx  ex- 
cites coughing,  i.e.,  forced  expiratory  acts  reliexly.] 


According  to  Ijiuigoudovff,  direct  electrical,  mechanical,  or  chemical  stimulation  of  the  centre 
may  arrest  resjaration,  pcrhajis  in  consequence  of  the  stimulus  affecting  the  central  ends  of 
loMr.  where  they  enter  the  ganglia  of  the  respiratory  centre.  During  the 

reiiox  iiiiiimtioii  of  the  resjiiration  in  the  expiratory  jihasc,  there  is  a supiiression  of  the  motor 

iiiqmlso  111  the  inspiratory  centre  (iregc/c). 


Stimulation  of  tlic  superior  or  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  (h)  or  their  central  ends 
cause.s  s oviiig,  and  even  arrest  of  the  respiration  (in  expiration — Rosenthal). 

nos  o the  mspiration  ill  e.xpiration  is  also  cau.sod  by  stimulation  of  the  nasal 
(JJerrng  and  Kratschmer)  and  ophthalmic  branches  of  the  trigeminus  (Christiani), 
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of  the  olfactory,  and  glosso-idmryngeal  {Marcl-icald).  [Kratsclnner  found  that 
tohacco-smoke  Itloryn  into  a rabhit’s  nostrils,  or  pulled  through  a hole  in  the 
tracliea  into  the  nose,  by  stinudating  the  nasal  branch  of  the  fifth  nerve,  arrested 
the  respiration  in  the  expiratory  phase,  -while  it  had  no  effect  Avhcn  blo-wn  into  the 
Inngs.  Ammonia  vapour  applied  to  the  nostrils  arrests  it  in  the  same  Avay.  If 
ammonia  vapour  be  bloAvn  into  the  lungs  (the  nasal  cavity  being  jirotected  from  its 
action),  the  respiration  may  be  accelerated,  or  deepened,  or  arrested  occasionally  in 
expiration,  i.e.,  according  to  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  acted  on  by  the  vapour  in  the 
lungs  {Knoll).  A stream  of  Avater  dropped  on  a rabbit’s  nose  Avill  arrest  the  respira- 
tions in  expiration  for  10-20  secs,,  and  in  the  duck  the  same  means  Avill  arrest  the 
respiration  for  10  minutes  (Fredericq).  These  reflex  arrests  of  respiration  obviomsly 
play  a protective  role  for  the  animal.]  Stimulation  of  the  pulmonary  branches  of 
the  A'agus  by  breathing  irritating  gases  {Knoll)  causes  standstill  in  expiration, 
althormh  some  other  gases  cause  standstill  in  inspiration.  Chemical  stimulation  of 
the  tnnik  of  the  Aiagus, — by  dilute  solutions  of  sodic  carbonate, — causes  expiratory 
inhibition  of  the  respiration ; and  mechanical  stimulation,— rubbing  Avitli  a glass 
i>od, — inspiratory  inhibition  {Knoll).  The  stimulation  of  sensory  cutaneous  nerves. 


Fig.  581. 

i: fleet  on  respiration  of  stimulation  of  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  rabbit  {Stirling). 

especially  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  (as  occurs  on  taking  a cold  douche),  and 
stimulation  of  the  splanchiiics,  cause  standstill  in  expiration,  the  first  cause  olten 
giving  rise  to  temporary  clonic  contractions  of  tlie  respiratory  muscles.  The 

respirations  are  often  sloAved  to  a A'ery  great  extent  by  pressure  [ipon  le 
[AAdiether  the  pressure  be  due  to  a depressed  fracture  or  effusion  m o le  Acn  ric  es 
lind  subarachnoid  space].  The  respiration  may  bo  greatly  oppressed  and  stertorous. 

[All  sensory  nerves  may  act  reflexly  more  or  less  like  the  vagus  on  the  respiratory 
movements.  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  usually  accelerates 
the  respiration  (fig.  581),  more  rarely  reflex  expiratory  arrest.  The  change  may 
result  in  an  increased  number  of  respirations  as  Avell  as  increased  depth. 

If  the  respiratory  movements  and  blood-pressure  be  recorded  simultaneously,  and 
a particular  strength  of  stimulus  applied  to  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve 
(rabbit),  the  blood-pressure  is  raised  (fig.  582,  B.P.),  and  the  respirations  may  be 
increased  in  number  but  not  raised  in  depth  (fig.  o82).] 

The  amount  of  Avork  done  by  the  respiratory  muselcs  is  altered  during  the  reflex  slowing  of 
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tho  respiratory  muscles,  the  work  liciu"  increased  during  slow  respiration,  owing  to  the 
iiiedectual  inspiratory  cilorts  {Gad),  Tho  volume  of  the  gases  which  j^asses  througli  the  lungs 
during  a given  time  reniains  unchanged  {Valentin)^  and  llio  gaseous  exchanges  arc  not  altered 
at  lirst  {Foil  and  Jiaubcr). 

Automatic  Regulation  of  Respiration. — Under  normal  circumstances,  it  would 
.seem  that  the  pulmonary  hranchos  of  the  vagus  act  upon  the  two  respiratory  centres, 
so  as  to  set  in  action  Avhat  has  been  termed  the  self-udjusiing  mechanism ; thus, 
tho  inspiratorydilatation  of  the  lungs  stimulates  mechanically  the  fibreswhich  reflexly 


Fig.  582. 

I'lfTect  of  stimulation  (S)  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  (rabbit)  on  the  respirations  and 

blood-pressure  (B.P),  {Stirling). 

excite  the  expiratory  centres,  Avhile  the  diminution  of  the  lungs  during  expiration 
excites  the  nerves  which  proceed  to  the  inspiratory  centre  {Hering  and  Breuer, 
Head).  [Thus  blowing  into  tbe  lungs  excites  the  act  of  expiration,  and  sucking  air 
nut  of  them  excites  inspiration.] 

In  this  way  we  may  explain  the  alternate  play  of  inspiration  and  expiration.  In  deep 
narcosis,  however,  dilatation  of  the  thorax  in  animals  is  followed  first  by  cessation  of  the 
respiratory  movements,  and  then  by  inspiration  {P.  G-iUtmann). 

Discharge  of  the  First  Respiration. — The  foetus  is  in  an  apnoeic  condition 
until  birth,  Avhen  the  umbilical  cord  is  cut.  During  intrauterine  life,  0 is  freely 
.supplied  to  it  by  the  activity  of  the  placenta.  All  conditions  Avhich  interfere  with 
this  due  supply  of  0,  as  compression  of  the  umbilical  vessels  and  prolonged  labour 
pains,  cause  a decrease  of  the  0 and  an  increase  of  the  CO.2  in  the  blood,  so  that 
the  condition  of  the  foetal  blood  is  so  altered  as  to  stimulate  the  respiratory  centre, 
and  thus  the  impulse  is  given  for  tho  discharge  of  the  first  respiratory  movement 
(Schwartz).  A foetus,  still  Avithin  the  unopened  foetal  membranes,  may  make 
rc.spiratory  movements  (Vesatius,  1542).  If  the  exchange  of  gases  be  interrupted 
to  a sufficient  extent,  dyspnoea  and  ultimately  death  of  the  foetus  may  occur.  If, 
hoAvever,  the  venous  condition  of  the  -mother’s  blood  develops  very  sloAvly,  as  in 
eases  of  quiet  sIoav  death  of  the  mother,  the  medulla  oblongata  of  tlie  foetus  may 
gradually  die  Avithout  any  respiratory  movement  being  discharged  (§  324,  5). 

According  to  this  view,  the  respiratory  movements  are  due  to  tlio  direct  action  of  the 
dyspnadc  blood  iqion  tlie  medulla  oblongata.  [The  excitability  of  the  rcs))iratory  centre  is  Ic.s.s 
in  tlie  fatns  than  in  the  newly  horn,  and  it  increases  from  day  to  day  after  birth.  Amongst 
the  camscs  of  the  diminished  excitability  arc  the  small  amountof  0 in  f(A3tnl  blood,  and  the  alow 
velocity  of  the  circulation.  If  an  inspiration  is  discharged  in  the  feetus,  it  is  at  once  arrested 
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by  fluid  pas.sing  into  the  iiostrihs  and  inhibiting  tlio  act  reflexly.  The  chief  cause  of  the  first 
respiration  after  birth  is  undoubtedly  the  increasing  venosity  of  the  blood,  and  also  the  di.s- 
appearance  of  the  above-named  reflex  inhibitory  process.]  Death  of  the  mother  acts  like 
compression  of  the  umbilical  cord.  In  the  former  case,  the  maternal  venous  blood  robs  the 
foetal  blood  of  its  0,  so  that  death  of  the  feetus  occurs  more  rapidly  {Zuntz).  If  the  mother  be 
rapidly  poisoned  with  CO  (§  17),  the  feetns  may  live  longer,  as  the  CO-hajmoglobin  of  the 
maternal  blood  cannot  take  any  0 from  the  foetal  blood  (§  16 — Hogyes).  In  slow  poisoning  the 
CO  passes  into  the  foetal  blood  {Grihant  and  Quinguand). 

In  many  cases,  especially  in  cases  of  very  prolonged  labour,  the  excitability  of  the  respiratory 
centre  may  be  so  diniinislicd,  that  after  birth  the  dyspnceic  cnntlition  of  the  blood  alone  is  not 
sufficient  to  excite  respiration  in  a normal  rhythmical  manner.  In  such  cases  stimvlalion  of 
the  shin  also  acts,  c.g.,  partly  by  the  cooling  produced  by  the  evaporation  of  the  amniotic  fluid 
from  the  skin.  When  air  has  entered  the  lungs  by  the  first  resjiiratory  movements,  the  air 
within  the  lungs  alsp  excites  the  ]mlmonary  blanches  of  the  vagus  {Pflilger),  and  thus  the 
respiratory  centre  is  stimulated  reflexly  to  increased  activity.  According  to  v.  Preuschen’s 
observations,  stimulation  of  the  cutaneous  nerves  is  more  effective  than  that  of  the  pulmonary 
branches  of  the  vagus.  In  animals  which  have  been  rendered  apnceic  by  free  ventilation  of 
their  lungs,  respiratory  movements  may  be  discharged  by  strong  cutaneous  stimuli,  e.g.,  dashing 
on  of  cpld  water.  The  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  skin  by  friction  or  sharp  blow.s,  or  the 
application  of  a cold  douche,  excites  the  respiratory  centre.  When  tlie  placental  circulation  is 
intact,  cutaneous  stimuli  do  not  discharge  respiratory  movements  {Zuntz  and  Oohnslcin),  (Arti- 
ficial respiration,  § 134). 

[Actio[n  of  Drugs  on  the  Respiratory  Centre. — Ammonia,  salts  of  zinc  and  copper,  strychnin, 
atropin,  duboisin,  apomorjjhin,  einetin,  the  digitalis  group,  and  heat  increase  the  rapidity  and 
depth  of  the  respirations,  while  they  become  frequent  and  shallower  after  the  use  of  alcohol, 
opium,  chloral,  chloroform,  physostigmin.  The  excitability  of  the  centre  is  first  inci'eascd  and 
then  diminished  by  caffein,  nicotin,  quinine,  and  saponin  {Brunton).] 

369.  CENTEE  FOE  THE  INHIBITOEY  NEEVES  OF  THE  HEAET— 
(CAEDIO-INHIBITOEY). — The  fibres  of  tlie  vagus,  when  moderately  stimulated, 
diminish  the  action  of  the  heart ; when  strongly  stimulated,  however,  they  arrest 
its  action  and  cause  it  to  stand  still  in  diastole  (§  352,  7) ; they  are  supplied  to 
the  vagus  through  the  spinal  accessory  nerve,  and  have  their  centre  in  the  medulla 
oblongata  (§  353). 

[Gaskell  has  showui  that  stimulation  of  the  vagus  not  only  influences  the  rhythm 
of  the  heart’s  action,  hut  modifies  the  other  functions  of  the  cardiac  muscle. 
Stimulation  of  the  vagus  influences — (a)  the  automatic  rhythm,  i.e.,  the  rate  at 
which  the  heart  contracts  automatically ; (5)  the  force  of  the  contractions,  more 
especially  the  auricles,  although  in  some  animals,  e.g.,  the  tortoise,  the  ventricles 
are  not  affected;  (c)  the  power  of  conduction,  i.e.,  the  capacity  for  conducting  the 
muscular  contractions.  According  to  Gaskell,  the  vagus  acts  upon  the  rhythmical 
power  of  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  heart.] 

This  centre  may  he  excited  directly  in  the  medulla,  and  also  reflexly,  liy  stimu- 
lating certain  aflerent  nerves. 

Many  observers  assume  that  tins  centre  is  in  a state  of  tonic  excitement,  i.c.,  that  there  is 
a continuous,  uninterrupted,  regulating,  and  inhibitory  action  of  this  centre  upon  the  heart 
through  the  fibres  of  the  vagus.  According  to  Bernstein,  this  tonic  excitement  is  caused 
reflexly  through  the  abdominal  and  cervical  sympathetic. 

I.  Direct  Stimulation  of  the  Centre. — This  centre  may  be  stimulated  dii’ectly 
by  the  same  stimuli  that  act  upon  the  respiratory  centre.  (1)  Sudden  una^mia  of 
the  oblongata,  ligature  of  both  carotids  or  both  subclavians,  or  decapitating  a 
rabbit,  the  vagi  alone  being  left  undivided,  cause  slowing  and  even  temporary 
arrest  of  the  action  of  the  heart.  (2)  Sudden  venous  hyperannia  acts  in  a similar 
manner,  e.g.,  by  ligaturing  all  the  veins  returning  from  the  head.^  (3)  Increased 
venositi/ol  the  blood,  produced  either  by  direct  cessation  of  the  respirations  (rabbit), 
or  by  forcing  into  the  lungs  a quantity  of  air  containing  much  CO2  {Tranbfi).  As. 
the  circulation  in  the  placenta  (the  respiratory  organ  of  the  foetus)  is  interfered 
with  during  severe  labour,  this  sufficiently  explains  the  enfeeblement  of  the  action 
of  the  heart  which  occurs  during  protracted  labour;  it  is. duo  to  stimulation  of 
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tlio  central  end  of  tlie,  vagus  by  the  (l3^spn(x;ic  blood  {B.  S.  Schnl(ze).  (4)  At  the 
moment  the,  respiratoiy  centre  is  excited,  and  an  inspiration  occurs,  there  is  a 
variation  in  the,  inlnl)itory  activity  (d’  the  cardiac  centre  {Donders,  Pjluijer,  Fvedericq 
— § 74,  a,  4).  (5)  The  eentre  is  excited  by  increased  hlood-pvessure  -within  the 

cerebral  arteries. 

II.  The  centre  may  be  excited  reflexly  by— (1)  Htimnlation  of  sensory  nerves 
{Loven). 

[This  is  illustrated  in  fig.  583,  which  shows  the  elieet  produced  on  the  heart  by 
stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve,  at  c.  The  heart  movements 
were  recorded  by  means  of  a needle  inserted  into  the  heart.  The  heart-beat  was 
arrested  for  a moment  and  pulse-licats  are  much  slower,  and  there  is  consequently 
a great  fall  of  the  blood-pressure.] 


Fig.  583. 

Fig.  583. — Momeiitaiy  arrest  and  slowing  of  the  heart-beat  produced  reflexly  by  stimulation  of 
the  central  end  of  the  infra-orbital  nerve  in  the  rabbit. 

(2)  Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  one  vagus,  provided  the.  other  vagus  is 
intact. 

(3)  Stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  intestines,  by  tapping  upon  the 
belly  (G(dtz’s  tapping  experiment),  whereby  the  action  of  the  heart  is  arrested. 
Stimulation  of  the  splanchnic  nerve  directly  (Asp  and.  Ludwig),  or  of  the  abdominal 
or  cervical  sym^oathetic,  produces  the  same  result.  Very  strong  stimulation  of  sen- 
sory nerves,  however,  arrests  the  above-named  reflex  effects  upon  the  vagus 
(§  361,  3). 

Tapping  Experiment. — Goltz  s experiment  succeeds  at  once,  by  tapping  the  intestines  of  a 
frog  directly,  say,  -vyitli  the  handle  of  a scalpel,  especially  if  the  intestine  has  been  exposed  to 
the  air  tor  a shoi't  time,  so  as  to  become  inflamed  [Tarchanofj').  Stimulation  of  the  stomach  of 
the  dog  causes  slowing  of  the  heart-beat  {Sig.  Mayer  wnd  Pribram).  [MAVilliani  linds  that  the 
actioii  of  the  heart  ot  the  eel  inay  be  arrested  rellc.xly  with  very  great  facility.  The  reflex 
inhibition  is  obtained  ly  slight  stimulation  of  the  gills  (through  the  branchial  nerves),  the  skin 
of  the  head  and  tail,  and  parietal  peritoneum,  by  severe  injury  of  almost  any  iiart  of  the 
animal,  except  the  abdominal  organs.  ] 

[Effect  of  Swallowing  Fluids.  — Kronockcr  lias  shown  that  the  act  of  swallotving 
interferes  with  or  abolishes  temporarily  the  cardio-inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus,  .so 
that  the  jndse-rate  is  greatly  caccelerated.  Merely  sipping  a,  wineglassfid  of  water 
may  raise  the  rate  30  jier  cent,  lienee,  .sijiping  cold  water  acts  as  a powerful  car- 
diac stimulant.] 

According  to  l lering,  the  excitability  of  the  cardio-inhibitory  centre  is  dimiiii.shcd 
ly  vigorous  artificial  ventilation  of  the  lungs  with  atmospheric  air.  At  the  .same 
tune,  there  is  a considerable  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  (§  352,  8,  4). 
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In  man,  a vigorous  expiration,  owing  to  the  increased  intra-pulmonary  pressure,  causes  an 
.acceleration  of  the  heart-beat,  which  Sommcrhrodt  ascribes  to  a diminution  of  tlie  activity  of 
the  vagi.  At  the  same  time  the  .activity  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  diminished  (§  60,  2). 

Stimulation  of  the  tnmk  of  the  vagus  at  any  point  from  the  centre  downwards, 
along  its  whole  conrsc,  and  also  of  certain  of  its  cardiac  branches  [inferior  cardiac,] 
c.auses  the  heart  either  to  beat  more  slowly,  or  arrests  its  action  in  dia.stole.  i'lie 
result  depends  upon  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  employed  ; feeble  stimuli  slow 
the  action  of  the  heart,  Avhile  strong  stimuli  arrest  it  in  diastole.  The  frog’s 
heart  may  be  arrested  by  stimulating  the  fibres  of  the  vagus  upon  the  .sinu.s 
veiiosus  [or  by  stimulating  the  vagus  in  its  course,  as  in  fig.  .584].  If  strong  stimuli 

be  applied,  either  to  the  centre 
or  to  the  course  of  the  nerve, 
for  a long  time,  the  part  stimu- 
lated becomes  fatigued  and  the. 
heart  beats  more  rapidly  in  spite 
of  the  continued  stimulation. 
If  a part  of  the  nerve  lying 
nearer  the  heart  be  stimulated. 
Fig.  584.  iidiibition  of  the  heart’s  action 

Beating  of  a frog’s  heart  taken  by  means  of  a lever  resting  is  brought  about,  as  the  stimulus 
on  the  heart.  The  lowest  curve  shows  when  the  vagus  ^ fresh  portion  of 

was  stimulated  and  the  consequent  arrest  of  the  he.art- 

beat  (,Sti?7nig).  action  of  the  heart  may 

be  arrested  Iiy  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  not  only  by  means  of  electrical  stimuli, 
but  also  by  chemical  (common  salt,  glycerin)  or  mechanical  stimuli.  As  a rule, 
the  right  vagus  is  more  powerful  than  the  left.  Suppose  the  heart  to  Ire  arrested 
by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  the  arrest  is  not  permanent ; in  spite  of  continuation 
of  the  stimulation  the  heart  begins  to  beat.  At  first  the  contractions  are  slower, 

and  afterwards  quicker.  Fig.  585  shows 
the  effect  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  in  a 
rabbit,  the  result  being  shown  by  record- 
ing the  blood-pressure,  and  noting  the 
sudden  fall  in  the  arterial  pressure  conse- 
quent on  the  arrest  of  the  heart  in  dia- 
stole.] 

The  following  points  have  also^  lieen 
ascertained  regarding  the  stiinulatioii  of 
the  inhibitory  fibres  : — • 

1.  The  experiments  of  Liiwit  on  the  frog’s 
Fig.  585.  he.art,  confirmed  by  Heidenhain,  showed  that 

Blood-pressure  tracing  of  the  carotid  artery  of  electrical  and 

a rabbit.  Effect  of  stimulation  of  the  vagus  produce  diffei  ent  l esul  ts  as 
(..  «)  . »pid  Ml  ot  the  bloom., of 

sure  {Shihng).  smaller,  or  less  frequent,  or  they  become  smaller 

and  less  frequent  simultaneously.  Strong  stimuli  cause,  in  addition,  well-marked  relaxation 

of  th.  1,..,1,  o o.,«  stimolo.  is  „.l  ..ocoss.,;.  A 
rhythmically  interrupted  moderate  stimulus  siifhces  {v.  Bczold) , 18  to  20  stimuli  pe  . 
required  for  mammals,  and  2 to  3 per  second  for  ould-blooded  aniina  s.  ..  , . . p 

3.  Bonders,  ^vitll  Pralil  and  Nliel,  observed  that  arrest  of  the 

iilace  immediately  the  sliniulus  was  applied  to  the  vagus  ; but  about  J ol  a second  p 
latent  stimulation— elapsed  before  the  effect  was  produced  on  the  . , excited 

4.  If  the  heart  be  arrested  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  it  can  still  contiact,  if  . ’j 

directlv  ea  by  pvicking  it  with  a needle,  when  it  executes  a suig-fc  conti action.  s 

i^d  tly  fov  so^ue  anfmals,  c.,.,  frog,  tortoise  birds  and  >uammals  In 

ventricle  responds  to  stimulation  during  marked  inhibition;  in  the  nent,  only  the  bulbus 
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arteriosus.  In  the  newt’s  heart,  the  sinus,  auricles,  and  ventricle  arc  all  inexcitable  to  direct 
stimulation  during  strong  inhibition.] 

5.  According  to  A.  11.  Jleyer,  inhibitory  fibres  arc  iiresent  only  in  the  right  vagus  in  the 
turtle,  it  is  usually  stated  that  the  right  vagus  is  more  ell'ectivc  than  the  left  in  other  animals, 
r.;/.,  rabbit  (J/h.w/H)  ; but  this  is  subject  to  many  cxcejitions  (A«)ido/s  and  Langmdorff).  [In 
the  newt,  the  right  vagus  acts  more  readily  on  the  ventricle  than  on  the  other  jiaits  of  the 
heart ; slight  stimulation  of  the  right  vagus  can  arrest  the  ventricle,  while  the  sinus  and  auricles 
go  on  beating.] 

6.  The  vagus  has  been  compressed  by  the  finger  in  the  neck  of  man  {Cscrmcdc,  Concato) ; but 
this  experiment  is  accompanied  by  danger,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken.  The  electrotonic 
condition  of  the  vagus  is  stated  in  § 335,  III. 

7.  Seliiff  found  tliat  stimulation  of  the  vagus  of  the  frog  caused  acceleration  of  the  heart-beat, 
when  he  displaced  the  blood  of  the  heart  with  saline  solution.  If  blood-serum  be  supplied  to 
the  heart,  the  vagus  regains  its  inhibitory  action. 

S.  Many  soda  salts  in  a jiroper  concentration  arrest  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus,  while 
potash  salts  restore  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  vagi  suspended  by  the  soda  salts.  If,  how- 
ever, the  soda  or  potash  salts  act  too  long  upon  the  heart,  they  produce  a condition  in  which, 
after  the  inhibitory  function  of  the  vagi  is  abolished,  it  is  not  again  restored.  'The  heart’s 
action  in  this  condition  is  usually  arhythmical  (Lmvit). 

9.  If  the  intracardial  pressure  be  greatly  increased,  so  as  to  accelerate  greatly  the  cardiac 
juilsations,  the  activitj'  of  the  vagus  is  correspondingly  diminished  (./.  J\r.  Lud.wig  and, 
Luchsinger). 

[Differences  in  Animals. — Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  fact  in  connection  with  the  influence 
of  the  vagus  on  the  eel’s  heart  and  that  of  all  other  fishes  examined,  is,  that  vagus-stimulation 
causes  the  sinus  and  auricle  to  be  entirely  inexcitable  to  direct  stimulation  during  strong 
inhibition.  Nerve-stimulation  has  in  this  case  the  very  peculiar  elfect  of  rendering  the 
muscular  tissue  temporarily  incaprable  of  responding  to  even  the  strongest  direct  stimuli,  c.g., 
powerful  induction  shocks.  This  would  apjrear  to  be  decisive  evidence  that  the  vagus  acts  on 
muscle  directly,  and  not  simply  on  automatic  motor  ganglia,  as  w'as  held  according  to  the  old 
view  (J/‘  IVilliani).'] 

Poisons. — Muscarin  stimulates  the  terminations  of  the  vagus  in  the  heart,  and  causes  the 
heart  to  stand  still  in  {Schmiedeberg  and  Koppe).  [See  p.  99  for  Gaskell’s  views.]  If 

atropin  be  applied  in  solution  to  the  heart,  this  action  is  set  aside,  and  the  heart  begins  to  beat 
again.  [Atropin  abolishes  compdetely  the  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus  on  the  heart.  If  it 
be  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a rabbit,  the  pulse-beats  are  increased  27  per  cent.,  in  the 
dog  they  may  be  trebled,  and  in  a man  under  its  full  influence  the  pulse-beats  may  rise  from 
70  to  150  or  more.  After  atropin,  it  is  impossible  to  arre.st  the  action  of  the  heart  by  stimula- 
tion of  the  vagus,  and  in  the  frog  this  cannot  be  done  even  by  stimulation  of  the  inhibitory 
centre  in  the  heart  itself,  so  that  atropin  must  be  regarded  as  paralysing  the  intracardiac  ter- 
minations of  the  \a.gasi.]  Digitalin  diminishes  the  number  of  heart-beats  by  stimulating  the 
cardio-inhibitoiy  centre  (vagus)  in  the  medulla.  Large  doses  diminish  the  excitability  of  the 
vagus  centre,  and  increase  at  the  same  time  the  accelerating  cardiac  ganglia,  so  that  the  heart- 
beats are  thereby  increased.  In  small  doses,  digitalin  raises  the  blood-pressure  by  stimulating 
the  va,so-inotor  centre  and  the  elements  of  the  vascular  wall  {King).  Nicotin  first  excites  the 
vagus,  then  rapidly  paralyses  it.  Hydrocyanic  acid  has  the  same  effect  {Preycr).  ji tropin 
(y.  Bczold.)  and  curare  (large  dose — Cl.  Bernard,  and  Kolliker)  piaralj'se  the  vagi,  and  so  does  a 
very  low  temperature  or  high  fever. 

370.  CENTRE  FOR  THE  ACCELERATOR  OR  AUGMENTOR  CARDIAC 
NERVES. — Nervus  Accelerans. — It  is  more  than  pirobable  that  a centre  exists 
in  tlie  medulla  oblongata,  w'bicb  sends  accelerating  fibres  to  the  heart.  These 
fibres  pass  from  the  medulla  oblongata— but  from  tvbicb  part  thereof  has  not 
lieen  exactly  ascertained — through  the  spinal  cord,  and  leave  the  cord  through 
the  rami  communicantes  of  several  of  the  upper  dorsal  nerves,  to  ptass  into 
the  sympathetic  nerve.  Some  of  these  fibres,  is.suing  from  the  s])inal  cord,  pass 
through  the  first  thoracic  .sympathetic  ganglion  and  the  ring  of  Vieussens,  to 
join  the  cardiac  pilexus  (figs.  586,  587).  [These  fibre.s,  ]iroceeding  from  the  spnnal' 
cord,  fr(S(uently  acconn)any  the  nerve  running  along  the  vertebral  artery],  and 
they  constitute  the  Nervns  accelerans  cordis.  [Fig.  587  show's  the  accelerator 
libros  pas.sing  through  the  ganglion  stellatum  of  the  cat  to  join  the  cardiac  pilexus. J 

[Accelerans  in  the  dog. — These  filircs  leave  the  spiinal  cord  as  mcdullatcd  fibres 
by  the  anterior  roots  of  the  second  and  third  dorsal  nerves,  and  it  may  lie  by  the 
fourth  and  fifth  nei'ves  as  well — piass  via  the  white  rami  communicantes  to  the 
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second  thoracic  ganglion  and  ganglion  stellatum — the  latter  is  the  first  thoracic 
ganglion — and  thence  forwards  through  the  annulus  or  ring  of  Vieussens  to  the 
inferior  cervical  ganglion.  They  then  pass  along  the  nerves  arising  either  from 
the  inferior  cervical  ganglion  or  one  loop  of  the  annulus  of  Vieussens.  The.se 
emerging  nerve-fibres  are  non-medullated,  and  as  the  augmentor  fibres  are 
medullated  before  they  enter  the  sympathetic  ganglia  it  is  evident  that  they 
become  non-medullated  in  these  ganglia  probably  by  ending  in  the  multipolar 
nerve-cells  of  these  ganglia,  so  that  the  emerging  fibres  may  be  regarded  as  con- 
tinuous with  the  non-medullated  processes  of  the  sympathetic  nerve-cells.  They 


Fig.  586. — Scheme  of  the  course  of  the  accelerans  fibres.  P,  pons;  MO,  medulla  oblongata  ; 

° 0,  spinal  cord;  V,  inhibitory  centre  for  heart;  A,  accelerans  centre;  Vag.,  vagus;  SL, 
superior,  IL,  inferior  laryngeal;  SC,  superior,  IC,  inferior  cardiac;  H,  heart;  C,  cerebral 
impulse  ; S,  cervical  sympathetic  ; a,  a,  accelerans  fibres.  Fig.  587. — Cardiac  plexus,  and 
ganglion  stellatum  of  the  cat.  R,  riglit,  L,  left  x If  ; 1,  vagus  ; 2 cervical  sympathetic, 
and  in  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  ; 2,  communicating  brandies  from  the  middle  cervical  gan- 
glion and  the  ganglion  stellatum  ; 2",  thoracic  sympathetic  ; 3,  recurrent  laiyngeal , 4, 
depressor  nerve  ; 5,  middle  cervical  ganglion  ; 5',  comnuinication  between  5 and  the  vagus  , 
6,  "anglion  stellatum  (1st  thoracic  ganglion)  ; 7,  communicating  branches  with  the  vagus  ; 
8,  nervus  accelerans  ; 8,  8',  8",  roots  of  accelerans  ; 9,  branch  of  the  ganglion  stellatum. 

remain  non-medullated  from  the  ganglion  to  the  heart.  In  this  respect  these  fibre.'s 
differ  markedly  from  the  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  A\agus.  The  inhibitory  fibres  of 
tlie  vagus,  although  they  pass  through  ganglia,  remain  as  fine  medullated  fibres 

all  the  Avay  to  the  heart.]  i *.  i 

[Stimulation  of  the  accelerans  nerve  not  only  quickens  the  heart-beat  and 
diminishes  the  diastole,  but  it  increases  its  force,  hence  the  term  “ augmentor ' 
applied  to  it.  It  requires  a pretty  strong  stimulus  to  excite  it,  and  if  the  stimula- 
tion be  kept  uji,  the  augmentor  fibres  are  less  easily  exhausted  than  the  inhibitory 
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fibres  of  tlio  A’agus.  Prolonged  stinmlation  of  the  nerve  results  in  increased 
rai)idity  of  the  heart’s  action,  and  leads  to  a period  of  diminished  enei’gy  on  the  part 
of  tlie  heart,  the  latter  becoming  exhausted.  Tlius  this  nerve  may  be  regarded  as 
the  katabolic  nerve  of  the  heart,  in  opj^osition  to  the  vagus,  Avliich  is  the  anabolic 
nerve  of  the  heart.] 

If  the  vagi  of  an  animal  be  divided,  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  of  the 
lower  end  of  the  divided  cervical  spinal  cord,  even  of  the  lower  cervical  ganglion,  ^ 
or  of  the  upper  dorsal  ganglion  of  tlie  sympathetic  {Gang,  stellatum),  causes  accele- 
ration of  the  heart-beats  in  the  dog  and  rabbit,  without  the  blood-pressure  under- 
going any  change  {CL  Bernanl,  v.  Bezold,  Cyan). 

[Fig.  588  shows  the  effect  on  the  rate  of  the  heart-beat — acceleration — by 
stimulation  of  the  accelerans  nerve  in  dog.] 


Fig.  588. 

Effect  produced  by  stimulation  of  periiiberal  end  of  the  acceleraus  cordis  uerve.  Tlie  heart 

beats  quicker.  Stimulation  begun  at  S. 

On  stimulating  the  medulla  oblongata  or  the  cervical  portion  of  the  spinal  cord,  the  vaso- 
motor nerves  are,  of  course,  simultaneously  excited.  The  consequence  is  that  the  blood-vessels 
supplied  by  vaso-motor  nerves  from  the  spot  which  is  stimulated,  contract,  and  the  blood- 
pressure  is  greatly  increased.  Again,  a simple  increase  of  the  blood-pressure  accelerates  the 
action  of  the  heart ; this  experiment  does  not  prove  directly  the  existence  of  accelerating  fibres 
yiug  111  the  upper  part  of  the  spinal  cord.  If,  however,  the  splanchnic  nerves  be  divided 
belorehand  (when,  as  they  supply  the  largest  vaso-motor  area  in  the  body,  the  result  of  their 
division  IS  to  cause  a great  fall  of  the  blood-pressure),  then  on  stimulating  the  above-named 
parts,  alter  this  operation,  the  heart-beats  are  still  increased  in  number,  so  that  this  increase 
cannot  be  due  to  the  increased  blood-pressure.  Indirectly  it  may  be  shown,  by  dividin<^  or 
extirpating  all  the  nerves  of  the  cardiac  plexus,  or  at  least  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  he°art 
that  stimulation  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  or  cervical  part  of  the  spinal  cord,  no  loimer 
causes  an  increased  frequency  of  the  heart’s  action  to  the  same  extent  as  before  division°o^ 
these  nerves.  The  slightly  increased  frequency  in  this  case  is  due  to  the  increased  blood- 
jir0ssm  0« 

The  acceleratiiig  centre  is  certainly  not  continually  in  a state  of  tonic  excitement 
as  section  of  the  accelerans  nerve  does  not  cause  slowing  of  the  action  of  the  heart  • 
the  same  is  true  of  destruction  of  the  medulla  oblongata  or  of  the  cervical  spinal 
® latter  case,  the  splanchnic  nerves  must  be  divided  beforehand  to 
avoid  the  slowing  effect  on  the  action  of  the  heart  produced  by  the  great  fall  of  the 
blood-pressure  consequent  upon  destruction  of  the  cord,  otherwise  we  mioFt  be  apt 
to  ascribe  the  result  to  the  action  of  the  accelerating  centre,  Avhen  it  is  In  realih- 
due  to  the  diminished  blood-pressure  {Ggon). 

According  to  the  results  of  the  older  observers  (r.  Bezold  and  others),  some 
accelerating  fibres  run  in  the  cervical  sympathetic.  A few  libres  pass  tliroimh  the 
vagus  to  reach  the  heart  (§  352,  7),  and  when  they  are  stimulated,  either  the'heart- 

bcat  IS  accelerated  or  tlie  cariliac  contractions  strengthened  Lowit),  ' 

or  the  latter  alone  occurs  {Paivlow).  The  inhibitory  fibres  of  the  vagus  lose  their 

PvriHhlo  accelerating  fibres,  Imt  the  vagus  fibres  are  more 

(.xcitcihle  than  tliose  of  tlie  accelerans. 

mid  whlirat  of  individiinls  who,  hy  a movo\y  voluntary  effort, 

then  pulsc-b^^^^^^^^  rcspiiatioiis  rcrnnimng  imnirccted,  could  iienrly  double  the  iiumbm-  of 
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Modifying  Conditions. — When  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nervus  accelerans  is  stimulated,  a 
considerable  time  elapses  before  the  etl'ect  upon  the  fretpiency  of  the  heart  takes  place,  i.c.,  it 
has  a long  latent  period.  Further,  the  acceleration  tlius  produced  disa])pcars  gradually.  If 
the  vagus  and  accelerans  fibres  be  stimulated  simultaneously,  only  the  inhibitory  action  of  the 
yawns  is  manifested.  If,  tcliilc  the  accelcram  is  being  stimulated,  the  vagus  be  suddenly  cxcitefl. 
there  is  a prompt  diminution  in  the  number  of  the  heart-beats  ; and  if  the  stimulation  of  the 
vagus  is  stopped,  the  aceelerating  elfect  of  the  accelerans  is  again  rapidly  manifested  [C.  Luihviij 
■with  Schmiedebery,  Boivditch,  Baxt).  According  to  the  experiments  of  Stiicker  and  AVagner 
on  dows,  with  both  vagi  divided,  a diminution  of  the  number  of  the  heart-beats  occurred 
when  both  accelerantes  were  divided.  This  would  indicate  a tonic  innervation  of  the  latter 
nerves. 


[Accelerans  in  the  Frog. — Gaskell  .shoAved  that  .stinmlatiou  of  the  vagu.s 
in  the  frog  might  produce  two  opposing  effects  : the  one  of  tlie  nature  of  inhibition, 
the  other  of  augmentation.  The  augmentor  fibres  in  tlie  frog  leave  the  cord  by 
the  anterior  roots  of  the  third  spinal  nerve,  and  by  the  ramus  comniunicans  of  this 
nerve  they  pass  into  the  third  sympathetic  ganglion,  they  run  up  through  the 
second  ganglion,  and  thence  through  the  annulus  of  Vieussens  to  the  first  sympa- 
thetic ganglion,  i.e.,  the  ganglion  connected ovitli  the  first  spinal  nerve.  They  then 
run  up^ the  short  sympathetic  nerve,  enter  the  ganglion  of  the  trunk  of  the  vagus, 
pass  through  it  and  emerge,  and  are  distributed  with  the  vagus  fibres,  emerging  from 
the  f^anglion  trunci  vagi.  In  the  crocodile,  the  accelerans  fibres  leave  the  sympa- 
thetic chain  at  the  large  ganglion  corresponding  to  the  ganglion  stellatum  of  the  dog, 
and  run  along  the  vertebral  artery  up  to  the  superior  vena  cava,  and,  after  anasto- 
mosing with  branches  of  the  vagus,  jiass  to  the  heart.  “ Stimulation  of  these  lilires 
increases  the  rate  of  the  cardiac  rhythm,  and  augments  the  force  of  auricular  con- 
tractions ; while  stimulation  of  the  vagus  slows  the  rhythm,  and  diminishes  the 
streno-th  of  tlie  auricular  contractions.”  The  strength  of  the  yejiifrfciiftir  contraction, 
both  ni  the  tortoise  and  crocodile,  does  not  seem  to  be  influenced  by  stimulation  of 
the  vagus,  and  probably  also  it  is  unaffected  by  the  sympathetic.  The  so-called 
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vawus  of  the  frog,  in  reality,  consists  of  pure  vagus  hbres  and  sympathetic  hbr  _ 
and  is  in  fact  a vago-sympathetic.  Gaskell  finds  tihcA  stiimdation  of  the  symiiathetu, 
Wfore  it  joins  the  combined  ganglion  of  the  sympathetic  and  vagus,  produces 
auqmentor  or  accelerating  effects ; while  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  before  it  enters 
the  ffaiiolion,  produces  iiurely  inhibitory  effects.  The  two  sets  of  fibres  are  quite 
distinct”  so  that  in  the  frog  the  sympathetic  is  a purely  augnientor  (accelerator), 
and  the  vagus  a purely  inhibitory  nerve.  Acceleration  is  merely  one  of  the  etiects 
produced  by  stimulation  of  these  nerves  ; hence,  Gaskell  suggests  that  they  ouglit 
tn  be  calleci  “augmentor,”  or  simply  cardiac  sympathetic  nerves.  iJie  augmentor 
Sires  air  non-mllullatecl  in  the  toink  of  the  vagus,  while  the  inhibitory  hbres 

fin  his  more lecent  researches  Gaskell  asserts  that  vagus  stimulation  iiroduces 
firlt  an  inlibitoi'y  or  deprossing  etfoct.  but  that  it  ultimately  “'"I'; 

lion  of  the  heart  as  regards  force,  rate,  or  regularity— one  or  all  of  these, 
regards  it  as  a true  anabolic  nerve  (§  342,  d).J 

371  VASO-MOTOR  CENTRE  AND  VASO-MOTOR  NERVES.— Vaso-motor 
Centre  —The  chief  dominating  or  general  centre,  which  supplies  all  the  non- 
striped  muscles  of  the  arterial  system  with  nmfor  nerves  (vaso-motoi,  vasocon- 
strictor vaso-hypertonic  nerves),  lies  in  the  medu  la  dilongata,  at  a sp^  ''ludi 
contains  many  ganglionic  cells  {Ludwig  and  Thuy).  Iliose  nerves  which  pas.s  to 
ttirblood-ve  ” re  known  as  vaso-motor  nerves  The  centre  ('vluch  3 
millimetres  lonw  and  millimetre  broad  in  the  rabbit)  reaches  fioni  the  icgiC'  ® 
^fi  p^r  ^ the  floor  of  the  medulla  oblongata  to  within  4 to  5 mim  of  the 
calamus  scriptorius.  Each  lialf  of  the  body  has  its  own  centre,  placed  2.\  milli- 
metres from  the  middle  line  on  its  own  side,  in  that  part  ^ the  nmdulla  ^ 

Avhich  represents  the  upward  continuation  of  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal  cou  , 
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according  to  Ludwig,  Owsjaiiuikow,  and  Dittinar,  in  the  lower  ]iart  of  tlio  superior 
■nlives.  Stimulation  of  this  central  area  causes  contraction  of  all  the  arteries,  and, 
in  cnnsequi'nce,  there  is  great  increase  of  the  arterial  hlood-pressurc,  resulting  in 
swelling  of  the  veins  and  heart.  Paralysis  of  this  centre  causes  relaxation  and 
dilatation  of  all  the  arteries,  and  consequently  there  is  an  enoi'inous  fall  of  the 
lilood-pressure.  Under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  vaso-motor  centre  is  in  a condi- 
tion of  moderate  tonic,  excitement  (§  3G6).  Just  as  in  the  case  of  the  cardiac  and 
respiratory  centres,  the  vaso-motor  centre  may  be  excited  directly  and  reflexly. 

[Position — How  ascertained. — As  stimulation  of  the  centred  end  of  a sensory 
nerve,  e.(j.,  the  sciatic,  in  an  animal  under  the  inlluence  of  curare,  causes  a I’ise  in 
the  blood-pressure,  even  after  removal  of  the  cerebrum,  it  is  evident  that  the  centre 
is  not  in  tlie  cerebrum  itself.  For  the  effect  of  cliloral,  under  the  same  conditions, 
see  p.  833.  By  making  a series  of  sections  of  the  brain  from  above  doAvnwards, 
it  is  found  that  this  reflex  effect  is  not  affected  until  a .short  distance  above  the 
medulla  oblongata  is  reached.  If  more  and  more  of  the  medulla  oblongata  be 
removed  from  above  downwards,  then  the  reflex  rise  of  the  Tflood-pressure  becomes 
less  and  less,  until,  Avhen  the  section,  is  made  4 to  5 mm.  above  the  calamus 
scriptorius,  the  reflex  effect  on  the  blood-pressure  ceases  altogether.  This  is  taken 
to  be  the  lower  limit  of  the  genered  A'aso-motor  centre.  The  bilateral  centre  corre- 
sponds to  some  large  multipolar  nerve-cells,  described  bj'  Clarke  as  the  antero-lateral 
nucleus.] 

I.  Dii-ect  Stimulation  of  the  Centre. — The  amount  and  quality  of  the 
gases  contained  in  the  blood  floAving  through  the  medulla  are  of  primar}' 
importance.  In  the  condition  of  ajAnoea  (§  368,  1),  the  centre  seems  to  be  A^ery 
.slightly  excited,  as  the  blood-pressure  undergoes  a considerable  decrease.  When 
the  mixture  of  blood-gases  is  such  as  exists  under  normal  circumstances,  the  centre 
is  in  a state  of  moderate  excitement,  and  running  j^arallel  Avith  the  respiratory 
movements  are  A'ariations  in  the  excitement  of  the  centre  (Traube-Hering  curves — 
§ 85),  these  variations  being  indicated  liy  the  rise  of  the  blood-pressure.  When 
the  blood  is  highly  A^enous,  jAroduced  cither  by  asphyxia  or  bj'  the  in.spiration  of 
air  containing  a large  amount  of  COg,  the  centre  is  strongly  excited,  so  that  all  the 
arteries  of  the  liody  contract,  Avhile  the  venous  system  and  the  heart  become  dis- 
tended Avith  blood  ( Thiry).  At  the  same  time,  the  A^elocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  in- 
creased {Ileidenhain).  The  same  result  is  produced  by  ligature  of  both  the  carotid 
and  subclavian  arteries,  thus  causing  sudden  ansemia  of  the  medulla  oblongata ; 
and,  no  doubt,  also  l)y  the  sudden  stagnation  of  the  blood  in  venous  hyperaemia. 

Emptiness  of  the  Arteries  after  Death.— Tlic  veuosity  of  the  blood  Avhich  occurs  after  death 
always  produces  an  energetic  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre,  in  consequence  of  whieh  the 
arteries  are  firmly  contracted.  The  blood  is  thereby  forced  towards  the  capillaries  and  veins, 
aiul  thus  is  e.xplained  the  “emptinc.ss  of  the  arteries  after  death.” 

Effect  on  Haemorrhage. — Blood  flows  much  more  freely  from  large  wounds,  Avben  the  vaso- 
motor centre  is  intact,  than  if  it  be  destroyed  (frog).  As  psychical  e.xcitenient  undoubtedly  in- 
fluences the  vaso-motor  centre,  we  may  thus  explain  the  influence  of  p.sychical  excitement 
(speaking,  &c.)  upon  the  cessation  of  hiemorrhage.  If  the  hremorrhage  be  severe,  stimulation 
of  the  medulla  oblongata,  duo  to  the  anajinia,  may  ultimately  cause  constriction  of  the  small 
arteries,  and  thus  arrest  the  bleeding.  Thus,  surgeons  are  acquainted  with  the  fact  that 
dangerous  lucmorrhage  is  often  arrested  as  soon  as  unconsciousness,  duo  to  cerebral  ana;mia, 
occur.s.  If  the  heart  be  ligatured  in  a frog,  all  the  blood  is  idtimately  forced  into  the  veins, 
and  this  result  is  also  due  to  the  anaemic  stimulation  of  the  oblongata  {GoUz).  In  mammals, 
when  the  heart  is  ligatured,  the  equilibration  of  the  blood-pro.ssure  between  the  arterial  and 
venous  systems  takes  place  more  slowly  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  destroyed  than  when  it 
IS  intact  {v.  Bezold,  Gscheidlcn). 

[Effect  of  Destruction  of  the  Vaso-motor  Centre. — If  two  frogs  be  pithed  and  their  hearts  ex- 
posed,  aiid  both  be  suspended,  then  the  hearts  of  both  will  be  found  to  beat  rhythmically  and 
nil  "itfi  l)lood.  Destroy  the  medulla  oblongata  and  s])inal  cord  of  one  of  them,  then  iinme- 
diately  in  this  case,  the  heart,  although  continuing  to  beat  Avith  an  altered  rliythm,  ceases  to  be 
tilled  with  blood ; it  appears  collapsed,  pale,  and  bloodless.  'J'here  is  a great  accumulation  of 
ttie  filood  111  the  abdominal  organs  and  veins,  and  it  is  not  returned  to  the  heart,  so  that  the 
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arteries  are  empty.  This  experimeut  of  tioltz  is  held  to  show  the  existence  of  venous  tonm 
depending  on  a cerebro-spinal  centre.  If  a limb  of  this  frog  he  amputated,  there  is  little  or  no 
hemorrhage,  while  in  the  other  frog  the  hemorrhage  is  severe.  The  bearing  of  this  experi- 
ment on  conditions  of  “ shock”  is  evident.] 

Action  of  Poisons. — stimulates  the  centre  directly,  even  in  curarised  dogs,,  and  so 

do  nicotiii  and  Calabar  bean.  _ _ • • r , i 

Direct  Electrical  Stimulation. — On  stimulating  the  centre  directly  in  animals,  it  is  found  that 
sino-le  induction  shocks  only  become  effective  when  they  succeed  each  other  at  the  rate  of  2 to 
3 shocks  per  second.  Thus  there  is  a “summation”  of  the  single  shocks.  The  maximum 
contraction  of  the  arteries,  as  expressed  by  the  maximum  blood-pressure,  is  reached  when  10  to 
12  strong,  or  20  to  25  moderately  strong,  shocks  per  second  are  applied  {Kroncckcr  and 
Nicolaides). 

Course  of  the  Vaso-motor  Nerves. — From  the  vaso-motor  centre  fibres  proceed 
directly  through  some  of  the  cranial  nerves  to  their  area  of  distribution ; through 
the  trigeminus" partly  to  the  interior  of  the  eye  (§  347,  I.,  2),  through  the  lingnial 
and  hypoglossal  to  the  tongue  (§  347,  III.,  4),  through  the  vagus  to  a limited 
extent  to  the  lungs  (frog)  (§  352,  8,  2),  [the  vaso-motor  fibres  pass  to  the  lungs 
from  the  anterior  roots  of  the  2nd  to  the  7 th  upper  dorsal  nerves  in  the  dog 
(§  356)1,  and  to  the  intestines  vid  the  splanchnics  (§  352,  11). 

All  the  other  vaso-motor  nerves  descend  in  the  lateral  columns  of  the  spinal 
cord  (Sj  364,  9) ; hence,  stimulation  of  the  lorver  cut  end  of  the  spinal  cord  causes 
contraction’of  the  blood-vessels  supplied  by  the  nerves  below  the  point  of  section 
(PjiiMer).  In  their  course  through  the  cord  these  fibres  form  connections  with 
tlie  subordinate  vaso-motor  centres  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  coni  (§  362,  7),  and 
then  leave  the  cord  either  directly  through  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves 
to  their  areas  of  distribution,  or  pass  through  the  rami  communicantes  into  the 
sympathetic,  and  from  them  reach  the  blood-i'essels  to  ivhich  they  are  distributed 

The^ following  is  the  arrangement  of  these  nerves  in  the  region  of  the  head 
The  cervical  portion  of  the  sympathetic  supplies  the  great  majority  of  the  blood- 
vessels of  the  head  (see  Sympathetic,  § 356,  A,  3).  In  some  aninials,  the  great 
auricular  nerve  supplies  a few  vaso-motor  fibres  to  its 

(Schif  Loven,  Moreau).  The  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  upper  extiemities  pass 
throiMi  the  akerior  roots  of  the  middle  dorsal  nerve.s  into  &e  thomcic  sympa- 
thetic" and  upwards  to  the  1st  thoracic  ganghon,  and  from  thence  through  the 
am  conm^^^^^^^  to  the  brachial  plexus  {ScMff,  Cyon).  The  skin  of  the  trunk 
Zlves  Its  vaso-motor  nerves  through  the  dorsal  and  lumbar  nerves.  The  vaso- 
motor nerves  to  the  lower  extremities  pass  through  the  nerves  of  the  lumbar  and 
sacral  plexuses  into  the  sympathetic,  and  from  thence  to  the  lower  limbs 
<^01101'  Cl  Bernard).  The  lungs  are  supplied  from  the  dorsal  spinal  cord  through 
Urn  IsttLrrc  mm  {Bro^m-Seguard,  Fich  and  Badoud,  Lichthevn^  [In  the 
Jw  fites  come  through  the  2nd  to  the  7th  dorsal  nerves.]  It  is  said  that  in  the 

fro"'  the  vaso-motor  nerves  to  the  lungs  pass  by 

splanchnic  is  the  o-reatest  vaso-motor  nerve  in  the  body,  and  supplies  t le 

tlie  5th  cervical  and  the  ist  iloisal  iciceoice.  l ,,,,,i  fi,f. 

ificf  439)  they  bc"in  to  leave  the  cord  at  the  -jiid  dorsal  ner\  (j,  , 

OUMOW  .len-es  is  bet,veen  the  2,td  do.»l  and  the  2nd  hnnhav 

nerves  in  the  dog.]  vessels  for  the  skin  of  the  trunk  and  extremities  arc 

S;en£nn;larare.^ 

ailTacfutVthrZol-vessels  of  lieripheral  parts,  e.g.,  the  toes,  the  Bngers,  and 
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oars;  wliilc  tlioso  that  act  uj)Ou  central  parts  sooin  to  1)C  less  active  {Lewascheiv), 
e.(j.,  on  the  pulmonic  circulation  (§  88). 

II.  Reflex  Stimulation  of  the  Centre. — There  are  lihres  contained  in  the 
dillerent  aflereut  nerves,  whose  stimulation  ailocts  the  vaso-motor  centre.  There 
are  ner\"e-fibres  whose  stimulation  excites  the  ^'aso-motor  centre,  thus  causing  a 
stronger  contraction  of  the  arteries,  and  consequently  an  increase  of  the  arterial 
hlood-pressure.  These  are  called  “pressor”  lihres.  Conversely,  there  are  other 
tiln-es  whose  stimuration  reilexly  diminishes  the  excitability  of  the  vaso-motor 
centre.  These  act  as  reflex  inhibitory  nerves  on  the  centre,  and  are  IcnoAvn  as 
“ depressor  ” fibres. 

Pressor,  or  excito-vaso-motor  iierves,  have  already  been  referred  to  in  connection 
with  the  superior  and  inferior  laryngeal  nerves  (§  352,  12,  a),  in  the  trigeminus, 
which,  Avhen  stimulated  directly  (§  347),  causes  a pressor  action,  as  well  as  when 
stimulating  vapours  are  blown  into  the  nostrils  {Hering  and  Kratschmer).  [The 


Fig.  589. 

Fig.  589. — EH'ect  on  the  blood-pre.ssure  iu  carotid,  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  the  sciatic  nerve  in  the  rabbit.  Stimulation  began  at  S. 

rise  of  the  blood-pressure  in  this  case,  however,  is  accompanied  by  a change  in  the 
character  of  the  heart’s  beat  and  in  the  respirations.  Rutherford  has  shown  that 
in  the  rabbit  the  vapour  of  chloroform,  ether,  amyl  nitrite,  acetic  acid,  or  aiiiinonia 
held  before  the  nose  of  a rabbit  greatly  retards  or  even  arrests  the  heart’s  action, 
and  the  same  is  true  if  the  nostrils  be  closed  by  the  hand.  This  arrest  does  not 
occur  if  the  trachea  be  opened,  and  Rutherford  regards  the  result  as  due  not  to  the 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  trigemmus,  but  to  the  state  of  the  blood 
acting  on  the  cardio-inhibitory  nerve  apparatus.]  Hubert  and  Roever  found  pressor 
filwes  in  the  cervical  sympathetic;  S.  Mayer  and  Pribram  found  that  mechanical 
stimulation  of  the  stomach,  especially  of  its  serosa,  caused  pressor  effects  (§  352, 
12,  c].  According  to  Lov^in,  the_^?’si  effect  of  stimulating  every  sensory  nerve  is  a 
pressor  action. 

[If  a dog  be  poisoned  Avith  curare,  and  the  central  end  of  one  sciatic  nerve  be 
stimulated,  there  is  a great  and  steady  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  chiedy  owing  to 
the  contraction  of  the  abdominal  blood-vessels,  and  at  the  same  time  there  is  no 
change  in  the  heart-beat  (fig.  589).  If,  however,  the  animal  be  poisoned  Avith 
chloral,  there  is  a fall  of  the  blood-pressure  resembling  a depressor  effect.] 

[The  eflcct  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  tlie  blood-vessels,  and  consequently  on 
the  blood-|)res.sure,  ma,y  be  illustrated  by  the  folloAving  experiment.  In  a curarised 
dog  artificial  respiration  is  kept  up,  and  a blood-pressure  taken  by  means  of  the 
'.y'fiOnraph.  lig.  590,  1,  gives  tlie  tracing  obtained,  Avhich  may  be  taken  as 
normal.  The  spinal  cord  is  tlien  divided  transA'ersely  at  the  IcAml  of  the  atlas, 
with  tlie  re.sult  that  there  is  a sudden  fall  of  the  blood-pres,surc  (lig.  590,  2),  equal 
to  . cm.  of  Hg  Iliis  is  due  to  dilatation  of  the  small  arteries  previously  kept  in  a 
s ate  of  tonus  by  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  The  latter  are  uoav  divided,  the  blood- 
vessels dilate,  and  therefore  the  lilood-pressure  falls.  At  the  same  time  the  tem- 
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perature  of  supei-acial  parts  rises,  because  they  contain  more  blood.  Suppose  the 
peripheral  end  of  the  divided  cord  to  be  faradised,  besides  pntraction  of  the 
muscles  of  the  body  generally,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  are  stimulated ; there  is 
consequent  contraction,  especially  of  the  small  arteries,  resulting  in  a rise  of  the 
blood-pressure  (fig.  590,  3),  and  a fall  of  temperature  in  the  superficial  parts.  Ihe 
rise  of  the  blood-pressure  takes  place  gradually,  and  remains  at  a certain  level 
(equal  in  this  experiment  to  9 cm.  Hg).  At  4 the  stimulation  ceases,  and  after  a 
short  period  the  pressure  falls  (fig.  590,  5),  and  continues  to  fall  until  it  is  lower 
at  the  outset  of  tho'experiment  _(fig.  590,  1) 


Fig.  590. 

1,  Normal  blood-pressure  tracing  in  a dog.  2,  Fall  of  the  blood-pressure  after 

bulb  3,  ( -f  ),  faradic  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  the  divided  coiil. 

5,  Eeturn  and  subsequent  fall  of  the  blood-pressure  after  cessation  of  the  stimulation. 

0.  Naumann  found  that  weak,  electrical  stimulation  of  the  skin 
of  the  blood-vessels,  especially  of  the  mesenteiy  lungs,  an^  the  web, 

ment  of  the  cardiac  activity  and  acceleration  ot  the  circulation  (fiog).  °tiong  stun  , ’ 

Sl'fan  opposite  le.,  a depressor  effect,  with  simultaneous  S n m 

Griitzner^mid  Heidenhain  found  that  contact  mth  the  Bl?n  caused  a pi^^ssoi 

fill  impressions  produced  no  effect,  llie  application  of  (Rdhria  Winter- 

rettexlv  a change^  in  the  lumen  of  the  blood-vessels  and  111  the  cardiac  activity  (^0/  y,  , 
Pinching  the  skin  causes  contraction  of  the  vessels  of  he 
{sJiulUr),  and  the  same  result  was  produced  by  a warm 

These  results  are  due  partly  to  pressor  and  partly  to  depiessoi  elects  tl  constricting  the 
dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  is  the  increased  blood-piessuie  applied  to 

cutaneous  vessels.  Heat,  of  course,  has  the  opposite  eflect.  . unpleasant  odours, 

sensory  nerves,  produce  an  effect  are  apydied,  cause  a fall 

bitter  or  acid  tastes,  optical  and  acoustic  stimuli)  at  of  the 

of  the  cutaneous  temperature,  and  diminution  of  the  heart-beat.  ^The  opposite  effects 

times  increase  of  the  general  9”^  /and  even  by  pleasant  odours  and  sweet 

are  produced  by  painful  stimuhation,  the  actioi  O / (.  cerebral  vessels  and  increase 

tastes).  The  former  cause  simultaneously  4>'atation  ° t*'®  ^ ^stomanow  and 

the  vascular  contents  of  the  skull,-tlie  latter  cause  the  opposite  v 

Tarchanoff). 

Depressor  fibres,  i.e.,  fibres  whose 

vaso-motor  centre,  are  present  in  manyneiic.-.  , ^ „a^rbo  denressor  nerve 
the  superior  cardiac  branch  of  the  vagus,  which  is  known  , in  tlie 

/Q  ar,9  PA  rA\nien  the  central  end  of  the  depressor  nerve  is  stimulated  n 

[ Xtg  ^cioa  the/.  is‘.  stead,  fall  of 

This  is  duo  to  tlio  afreteiit  impulses  passing  up  the  depressor  ‘“V  ® "'  . , 
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blood-vessels  in  tlio  abdomen  is  consequently  followed  by  a steady  and  marked 
fall  of  the  blood-] )ressure  (tig.  591).] 

The  trunk  of  tlic  vagus  below  the  origin  of  the  de])ressor  also  contains  other 
depressor  tibres-.(a.  Bezold),  as  well  as  the  pulmonary  fibres  (dog).  The  latter  also 
act  as  depressoi-s,  chiring  strong  expiratory  efforts  (§  74).  Moreover,  Hering  found 
that  inflating  the  lungs  (to  50  mm.  Hg  pressure)  caused  a fall  of  the  blood-pressure 
(and  also  accelerated  the  heart-beats — § 369,  II).  Stimulation  of  the  central  end 
of  sensory  nerves,  especially  when  it  is  intense  and  long  continued,  causes  dilata- 
tion of  the  blood-vessels  in  the  area  supplied' by  them  {Lov^n)'.  According  to 
Latschenberger  and  Deahna,  all  sensory  nerves  contain  both  pressor  and  depressor 
fibres.  • . 

[If  a rabbit  be  poisoned  with  curare,  and  the  central  end  of  the  great  auricular 
nerve  be  stimulated,  there  is  a double  effect — one  local  and  the  other  general ; the 
blood-vessels  throughout  the  body,  but  especially  in  the  splanchnic  area,  contract. 


Fig.  591. 

I'all  of  the  blood-jjressare  in  the  carotid  of  a rabbit  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  depressor 

nerve  {Stirling). 


so  that  there  is  a general  rise  of  the  blood-pressure,  while  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
ear  are  dilated.  If  the  central  end  of  the  tibial  nerve  be  stimulated,  there  is  a rise 
of  the  general  blood -pressure,  but  a local  dilatation  of  the  saphena  artery  in  the 
limb  of  that  side  (Loven).  Again,  the  temperature  of  one  hand  and  the  condition 
of  its  blood-vessels  influence  that  of  the  other.  If  one  hand  be  dipped  in  cold 
u ater,  the  temperature  of  the  other  hand  falls.  Thus,  pressor  and  depressor  effects 
may  be  obtained  from  the  same  nerve.  The  vaso-motor  centre,  therefore,  primarily 
regulates  the  condition  of  the  blood-vessels,  but  through  them  it  obtains  its 
importance  by  regulating  and  controlling  the  hloocl-suppl^  according  to  the  needs 
of  an  organ.] 


riie  central  artery  of  a rabbit’s  ear  contracts  regularly  and  rhytliinically  3 to  5 times  per 
minute.  Schill  observed  that  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  caused  a dilatation  of  the  artery, 
winch  was  preceded  by  a slight  temporary  constriction.  ’’ 

Depressor  eflects  are  produced  in  the  area  of  an  artery  on  which  direct  pressure  is  made,  as 
occurs,  for  example,  when  the  sphygmograph  is  applied  for  a long  time— the  inilse-ciirves 
become  larger,  and  there  are  signs  of  diminished  arterial  tension  (§  75). 

Rhythmical  Contraction  of  Arteries.— In  the  intact  body  slow  alternating 
contraction  and  dilatation,  Avithout  a uniform  rhythm,  have  been  observed  in  the 
arteries  of  the  ear  of  the  rabbit,  the  membrane  of  a bat’s  wing,  and  the  Aveb  of  a 
frogs  loot,  ihis  arrangement,  observed  by  Scliiff,  sup])lies  more  or  less  blood  to 

external  conditions.  It  has  been  called  a ' 
vascular  movement.”  This  movement  may  be  useful  when 
crdlotornr  Ijgfvture,  and  may  hel[)  to  establish  more  ra]iidly  the 

pi.  ‘ ‘ 8tefani  has  shown  that  this  occurs  with  more  difliculty 

alter  section  of  the  nerves.  ^ 

influence  the  lumen  of  the  blood-vessels  ; cold  and 
nca  stimuli  cause  contraction ; Avhile,  conversely,  heat  and  strong 
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mechanical  ov  electrical  stimuli  cause  dilatation,  although  witli  the  last  two  there 
is  usually  a preliiniiiary  constriction. 

Drugs. — Almost  all  the  digitalis  group  of  substances  cau.se  constriction;  quinine  and 
salicin  constrict  the  splenic  vessels.  The  other  febrifuges  dilate  the  vessels  {I’homscm). 
See  p.  110. 

Eifect  on  Temperature. — The  vaso-inotor  nerves  influence  tlte  temperature,  not 
only  of  individual  parts,  but  of  the  whole  body. 

1.  Local  Effects. — Section  of  a peripheral  vaso-motor  nerve,  e.g.,  the  cervical 
sympathetic,  is  followed  by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  parts  supplied 
by  it  (such  as  the  ear  of  the  rabbit),  the  intra-arterial  pressure  dilating  the  paralysed 
walls  of  the  vessels.  Much  arterial  blood,  therefore,  passes  into  and  causes 
congestion  and  redness  of  the  parts,  or  hypereemia,  while,  at  the  same  time,  the 
temperature  is  increased.  There  is  also  increased  transudation  through  the  dilated 
capillaries  within  the  dilated  areas ; the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  is  of  course 
diminished,  and  the  blood-pressure  increased.  The  pulse  is  also  felt  more  easily, 
because  the  blood-vessels  are  dilated.  Owing  to  the  increase  of  the  blood-stream,  the 
blood  may  flow  from  the  veins  almost  arterial  (bright  red)  in  its  characters,  and  the 
pulse  may  even  be  propagated  into  the  veins,  so  that  the  blood  spouts  from  them 
{Cl.  Bernard).  Stimulation  of  the  peripheral  end  of  a vaso-motor  nerve  causes 
the  opposite  results — pallor,  owing  to  contraction  of  the  vessels,  diminished 
transudation,  and  fall  of  the  temperature  on  the  surface.  The  smaller  arteries 
may  contract  so  much  that  their  lumen  is  almost  obliterated.  Continued  stimulation 
ultimately  exhausts  the  nerve,  and  causes  at  the  same  time  the  phenomena  of 
paralysis  of  the  vascular  wall. 

Secondary  results. — The  immediate  results  of  paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  lead  to 
other  effects  ; the  paralysis  of  the  muscles  of  tbe  blood-vessels  must  lead  to  cougestion  ot  the 
blood  in  the  part  ; the  blood  moves  more  slowly,  so  that  tbe  parts  in  contact  with  the  air  coo 
more  easily,  and  hence  the  first  stage  of  increase  of  the  temperature  may  be  followed  by  a.  Jail 
of  the  temperature.  The  ear  of  a rabbit  with  the  sympathetic  divided,  after  several  weeks 
becomes  cooler  than  the  ear  on  the  sound  one.  If  in  man  the  motor  muscular  nerves,  as  w e 
as  the  vaso-motor  fibres,  are  paralysed,  then  the  paralysed  limb  becomes  cooler  ^^ecause  the 
paralysed  muscles  no  longer  contract  to  aid  in  the  production  ot  heat  (§  338),  and  also  becaine 
the  dilatation  of  the  muscular  arteries,  which  accompanies  a inuscular  contraction,  is  ahsen  . 
Should  atrophy  of  the  paralysed  muscles  set  in,  the  blood-vessels  also  become  snjaller. 
paralysed  limbs  in  man  generally  become  cooler  as  time  goes  on.  primary  ’ 

in  a limb,  e.g.,  after  section  of  the  sciatic  or  lesion  of  the  brachial  plexus, ^is  an  increase  of  the 

temperature. 


If,  at  the  same  time,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a 


large  area  of  the  skin  be 


paralysed,  e.g.,  the  lower  half  of  the  body  after  section  of  the  spiral  cord,  then  so 
much  heat  is  given  off  from  the  dilated  blood-vessels  that  either  the  warming  o re 
skin  lasts  for  a very  short  time  and  to  a slight  degree,  or  there  may  be  coohiig 
at  once.  Some  observers  {Tschetschicldn,  Naunyn,  Quincke)  have  recorded  a rise 
of  the  temperature  after  section  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  but  Kiegei  did  not 

observe  this  increase.  , ^ . , , . 

2 Effect  on  the  Temperature  of  the  Body. — Stimulation  or  praljsis  ot 

the  'vaso-motor  nerves  of  a small  area  lias  practically  no  effect  on  the  gei^eral 
temperature  of  the  body.  If,  however,  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a coimdei ableaiea 
of  the  skin  be  suddenly  paralysed,  then  the  temperature  of  the  entire  bodj  falls, 
because  more  heat  is  given  off  from  the  dilated  vessels  than  under  normal  ciicum- 
stances.  This  occurs  when  the  spinal  cord  is  divided  high  up  in  the  neck,  i c 
inhalation  of  a few  drops  of  amyl  nitrite,  which  dilates  the  blood-vessels  of  the 
skin,  causes  a fall  of  the  temperature  (Sassetzki  and  Maiiassetn).  Converseij, 
stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  of  a large  area  increases  the  tempeiatuie, 
because  the  constricted  vessels  give  off  less  heat.  The  temperature  in  fever  may 

be  partly  explained  in  this  way  (§  220,  4). 

The  activity  of  the  heart,  z.e.,  the  number  and  energy  of  the  cardiac  coi 
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tractions,  is  influenced  tlie  condition  of  the  AMSo-niotor  nerves.  Wlien  large 
vaso-inotor  area  is  paralysed,  the  blood-channels  arc  dilated,  so  that  the  blood  does 
not  flow  to  the  heart  at  the  usual  rate  and  in  the  usual  amount,  as  tlie  pressure  is 
considerably  diminished.  Hence,  tlie  lieart  executes  extremely  small  and  feeble 
contractions.  Strieker  observed  tliat  the  lieart  of  a dog  ceased  to. beat  on  extirpat- 
ing the  spinal  cord  from  the  1st  cervical  to  the  8th  dorsal  vertebra.  Conversely, 
wo  know  that  stimulation  of  a largo  vaso-motor  area,  by  constricting  the  blood- 
vessels, raises  the  arterial  blood-pressure  considerably.  As  the  arterial  pressure 
aflects  the  ju'essure  within  the  left  ventricle,  it  may  act  as  a mechanical  stimulus 
to  the  cariliac  wall,  and  increase  tlie  cardiac  contractions  both  in  number  and' 
stiength.  Ilence,  the  circulation  is  accelerated  i^lleidenhain,  SlavjansJcy'). 

Splanclinic  Area.— Hy  far  the  largest  vaso-motor  area  in  the  liody  is  that  con- 
trolled  by  the  splanchnic  nerves,  as  they  supply  the  blood-vessels  of  the  abdomen 
(§  161) ; hence,  stimulation  of  their  peripheral  ends  is  followed  by  a great  rise  of 
the  blood-pressure.  When  they  are  divided,  there  is  such  a fall  of  the  blood- 
pi  essure  that  other  parts  of  the  body  become  more  or  less  ansemic,  and  the  animal 
nuy  even  die  from  “being  bled  into  its  own  belly,”  f.e.,  from  what  has  beeii 
called  “ intravascular  liasmorrhage.”  Animals  whose  portal  vein  is  ligatured  die 
lor  the  same  reason  [C.  Ludwig  and  Tliirij)  [see  § 87].  The  capacity  of  the  vas- 
cular S3'’stem,  depending  as  it  does  in  part  upon  the  condition  of  the  vaso-motor 
neives,  influences  the  hodij-weiglit.  Stimulation  of  certain  vascular  areas  may 
cause  the  rapid  excretion  of  ivater,  and  Ave  may  thus  account  in  part  for  the 
diniinution  of  the  body-weight  which  has  been  sometimes  obsen'ed  after  an 
epileptic  attack  terminating  with  polyuria. 


TropWe  Disturbances  sometimes  occur  after  affections  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  (S  343  II  c) 
Earalysis  ot  the  va.so-motor  nerves  not  only  causes  dilatation  of  tlie  blood-vessels  and  local 

cause  increased  transud.ation  through  the  capil- 
!l.P  contraction  of  the  muscles  is  abolished,  the  blood-streani  at 

lip 

Vaso-motor  Centres  in  the  Spinal  Cord.  — Besides  the  dominating  centre 
in  the  medulla  oblongata,  the  blood-vessels  are  acted  upon  by  local  or  mhordinate 
vaso-motor  centres  in  the  grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord,  as  is  proved  by  the  folloAA"- 
ing  observations  If  the  spinal  cord  of  an  animal  be  divided,  then  all  the  blood- 
vessels supplied  by  vaso-motor  nerves  beloAV  tlie  point  of  section  are  paralysed  as 
the  vaso-motor  filires  proceed  from  the.  medulla  oblongata.  If  the  animal  lives 
the  blood-vessels  regain  their  tone  and  their  former  calibre,  Avhile  the  rhythmicai 
movements  of  their  muscular  walls  are  ascribed  to  the  subordinate  centres  in  the 
lower  2iart  of  the  spinal  cord  {Lister,  Goltz—l  362,  7). 

The  subordinate  spinal  centres  may,  furtlier,  be  stimulated  directly  by  dyspnreic  blood  and 

After  destn.ctiou  of  the  mllulla  obToiwala 
the  aituic-s  of  the  hogs  web  still  coutrnct  redoxly  when  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  hind  le°  are 
Stimulated  (1  utiiani,  Nusshaum,  Vulqnan).  In  the  dog,  opposite  the  3rd  to  6th  dorsal  nerve  is 

spinal  v.aso-motor  centre  (origin  of  the  .splanchnic),  which  can  bo  excited  reflexly  (Smirnoiv) 
and  tl.ere  is  a similar  one  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord  ^ [t^vwnoio), 

If  the  lower  divided  part  of  the  cord  bo  crushed,  the  hlood-vessels  again  dilate  ■ 
tbis'r.m  .suliorduiate  centres.  In  animals  whicli  survive 

(U'lnicL  I 'mri’bvti  gradually  recover  their  normal 

Lxistmici  of  d to  ?'!"■  t I'^'^ollce.ted  that  the 

cmmrlln  fni  ' 1 I’^'plx'ral  iicrvoiis  mocliaiiisms  has  not  been  jiroved.]  These 

tltl  ett  a T'’’  mcc;hanisiii.s]  might  bo  compared  to  tlie  ganglia  of 

tl.»  l.c«rt,  «,„1  |,j.  tl.^nisUves  c„|„,l.lo  of  sustaining  tin.  n.ov,.„,™ta  °t  U,e 
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vascular  ^Yall.  Even  the  blood-vessels  of  an  excised  kidney  exhibit  periodic  varia- 
tions of  their  calibre  (C.  Ludwig  and  Mosso).  It  is  important  to  observe  that 
the  walls  of  the  blood-vessels  contract  as  soon  as  the  blood  becomes  highly  venous. 
Hence,  the  blood-vessels  offer  a greater  resistance  to  the  passage  of  venous  than  of 
arterial  blood  (C.  Ludivig).  Nevertheless,  the  blood-vessels,  although  they  recover 
part  of  their  tone  and  mobility,  never  do  so  completely. 

The  effects  of  direct  inechaihcal,  chemical,  and  electrical  stimuli  011  blood-ve.ssels  may  be  due 
to  their  action  on  these  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms.  The  arteries  may  contract  so  inucli 
as  almost  to  disappear,  but  sometimes  dilatation  follows  the  primary  stimulus. 

Lewaschew  found  that  limbs,  in  which  the  vaso-motor  libres  had  undergone  depneration, 
reacted  like  intact  limbs  to  variations  of  temperature  ; heat  relaxed  the  vessels,  and  cold  con- 
stricted them.  It  is,  however,  doubtful  if  the  variations  of  the  vascular  lumen  depend  upon 
the  stimulation  of  the  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms.  Amyl  nitrite  and  digitalis  arc  supposed 

to  act  on  those  hypothetical  mechanisms.  , , n 

The  pulsatingVeins  in  the  bat’s  wing  still  continue  to  beat  after  section  of  all  their  yeiies, 
which  is  in  favour  of  the  existence  of  local  peripheral  nervous  mechanisms  {Luchsingcr,  k>ckijf). 


Influence  of  the  Cerebrum. — Tlio  cerebrum  influences  the  vaso-motor 
centre,  as  is  proved  by  the  sudden  pallor  that  accompanies  some  psychical  con 
ditions,  such  as  fright  or  terror.  There  is  a centre  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cerebrum  where  stimulation  causes  cooling  of  the  opposite  side  ot  the  body. 

Altliono-h  there  is  one  general  vaso-motor  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata,  which 
infliiences°«/^  the  blood-vessels  of  the  body,  it  is  really  a complex  composite  centre, 
consisting  of  a nwnher  of  closely  aggregated  centres,  each  of  wliicli  presides  ovei  a 
particular  vascular  area.  We  know  something,  e.g. , of  the  hepatic  (§  1 1 5)  and  1 enal 
centres  (§  276). 

Many  poisons  excite  the  vaso-motor  nerves,  such  as  ergotin,  tannic  acid, 
excite,  and  then  paralyse,  e.g.,  chloral  hydrate,  morplua 
Calabai-  bean,  alcohol;  others  rapidly  imralysc_  them,  e.g.,  ^ D , ^^l^^ 

muscarin  The  paralytic  action  of  the  poison  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  attei  sectio 
vagi  and  acceleraUes,hioither  the  pressor  nor  the  depressor  nerves,  when  stimulated,  pioduce 

anyellect.  Many  pathological  infective  agents  alfect  the  vaso-motor  neives. 

The  veins  are  also  influenced  hy  vasounotor  nerves,  and  so  are  the  lymphatics, 
but  we  know  very  little  about  this  condition. 

fTonns  of  the  Portal  Vein.— The  portal  vein  is  certainly  supplied  by  many  nerve-^res 

told  0'ixcclcci')^~\  ffrtrtfirme  nF  lilfiofl  vp^sfils  foriii  fi  most 

Pflflioloffical  —The  anffio-neuroses,  or  nervous  aftections  ot  biooci-vesseis,  luim 

distinguish  whether  the  result  is  due  to  paralysis  of  the  ^aso-constllctol 

of  the°vaso-dilator  fibres.  • x-  motor  nerves  either  as  a diffuse 

Angio-neurosis  of  the  skin  occur  ni  ^flections  of  the  l aso-motm  ^ stimula- 

redness  or  pallor  ; or  there  may  be  C^Wivagel).  In 

tion  of  individual  vaso-motor  nerves,  theie  “.'®.  . , x stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves, 

certain  acute  febrile  attacks  alter  previous  in  L < ,U(tVi-ent  forms  of  paralytic  phenomena 

especially  during  the  cold  stage  of  fever-there  may  ^ ‘^"Vobsei^e^^  irregular,  red, 

■ of  the  ciLneous  vessels.  Di  some  cases  ot  epilepsy  111 

.CtlSuliS!  m«,  mull  iu  .f  tl»  .kin  and  ,l.ui«-su.tad 

I"  Hli'lSfnk  dun  to  unil.t.r.l  .pa.ni  of  Uio  fnS^ 

,»,iod  l,j  se.Jvo  lioadaoh.  rh.  liki 

kimulated-a  pale,  collajKsed,  and  cool  side  of  th^ace^^  1 this  allec- 

thetic,  where  the  effects  are  ®o,ne^^^^^^^ 
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.swelling  of  the  thyroid  gland  (struma),  and  projection  of  the  eyeballs  (exophthalmos),  ^yith 
iinperfe'ctly  co-ordinated  movemonts  of  the  npiior  eyelid,  wliereby  the  jdane  ot  vi.sion  is  raised 
or  lowered.  Perhaps  in  this  disease  we  have  to  deal  with  a simultaneous  stimulation  ol  the 
accelerans  cordis  (§  370),  the  motor  libres  of  Midler’s  innscles  of  the  orbit  and  eyelids  (§  347,  I.), 
as  well  as  of  the  vaso-dilators  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  disease  may  be  due  to  direct  stimnla- 
tion  of  the  sympathetic  channels  or  their  spinal  origins,  or  it  may  be  referred  to  some  rellex  cause. 
It  has  also  been  e.x plained,  liowever,  thu.s,  that  the  e.xophthalmos  and  struma  are  the  conse- 
<[uence  of  vaso-motor  ])aralysis,  which  results  in  enlargement  of  the  blood-vessehs,  while  the 
increased  cardiac  action  is  a sign  of  the  diminished  or  arrested  inhibitory  action  of  the  vagus. 
All  the.se  phenomena  may  be  caused,  according  to  Filehue,  by  injury  to  the  upper  part  of  both 
rcstiform  bodies  in  rabbits. 

Visceral  Angio-neuroses. — The  occurrence  of  sudden  hyperivmia  with  transudations  and 
ecchymoses  in  some  thoracic  or  abdominal  organs  may  have  a nonrotic  basis.  As  already 
mentioned,  injury  to  the  pons,  corpiis  stiiatum,  and  optic  thalamus  may  give  rise  to  hyperaemia, 
and  ecchymoses  in  the  lungs,  pleurae,  inte.stines,  and  kidneys.  According  to  Browji-Sequard, 
compression  or  section  of  one-half  of  the  pons  causes  ecchymoses,  especially  in  the  lung  of  the 
opposite  side  ; he  also  observed  ecchymoses  in  the  renal  capsule  after  injury  of  the  lumbar 
portion  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  379). 

The  dependence  of  diabetes  mellitus  upon  injury  to  the  vaso-motor  nerves  is  referred  to  in 
§ 175  ; the  action  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  on  the  secretion  of  urine  in  § 276  ; and  fever  in 
^ 220. 

372.  VASO-DILATOE  CENTEE  AND  NEEVES.— Although  a vaso-dHator 
centre  ha.s  not  been  definitely  proved  to  exi.st  in  the  medulla,  still  its  existence  there 
has  been  surmised.  Its  action  is  opposed  to  that  of  the  A^aso-motor  centre.  The 
centre  is  certainly  not  in  a continuous  or  tonic  .state  of  excitement.  The  A'aso- 
dilator  nerves  heliave  in  their  functions  similarly  to  the  cardiac  branches  of  the 
vagus ) both,  Avhen  stimulated,  cause  relaxation  and  rest  (Schiff,  Cl.  Bernard). 
Hence,  these  nen'es  have  been  called  vaso-inhibitoiy,  vaso-hypotonic,  or  vaso- 
dilator nerves.  Dyspnoeic  blood  stimulates  this  centre  as  Avell  as  the  Avaso-motor 
centre,  so  that  the  cutaneous  A'^essels  are  dilated,  Avhile  simultaneouslj^  the  Amssels 
of  the  internal  organs  are  contracted  and  the  organs  ansemic,  OAving  to  the  stimu- 
lation of  their  A'aso-motor  centre  (Bastre  and  Moral).  Xicotin  is  a poAverful 
excitant  of  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  ( Ostroiimqf) ; it  raises  the  temperature  of  the 
foot  (dog),  and  increases  the  formation  of  lymph  [Rogoioicz). 

[The  existence  of  vaso-dilator  nerves  is  assumed  in  accordance  Avith  such  facts 
as  tlic  folloAving  : — If  the  chorda  tympani  be  divided,  there  is  no  change  in  the 
l)lood-ve.ssels  of  the  sub-maxillary  gland  ) but  if  ii?,  2:>eripheral  end  be  stimulated,  in 
addition  to  other  results  (§  145),  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  sub- 
maxillary gland,  so  that  the  veins  of  this  gland  discharge  bright  florid  blood, 
and,  indeed,  the  vein  may  spout  like  an  artery.  Similarly,  if  the  nervi  erigentes 
he  divided,  there  is  no  effect  on  the  blood-vessels  of  the  penis  (§  362,  4)  ; but  if 
their  inripheral  ends  be  stimulated  Avith  Faradic  electricity,  tlie  sinuses  of  the 
coi'pora  cavernosa  dilate,  become  filled  Avith  blood,  and  erection  takes  place 
(§  436).  Other  exanprles  in  muscle  and  elscAvhere  are  referred  to  beloAv.] 

Course  of  the  Vaso-dilator  Nerves. — To  some  organs  they  pass  as  special  iieives — to  other 
parts  of  the  body,  liowever,  tliey  proceed  along  Avith  the  vaso-motor  and  other  nerves.  Accord- 
ing to  Dastre  and  Mornt,  the  vaso-dilator  nerves  for  the  bucco-labial  region  (dog)  pass  out  from 
the  cord  liy  the  1st  to  the  3rd  dorsal  nerves,  and  go  through  the  rami  communicantes  into  the 
sympathetic,  then  to  the  superior  cervical  ganglion,  and  lastly  through  the  carotid  and  inter- 
oarotid  jiloxus  into  the  trigeminus.  [I'lie  libres  occur  in  the  posterior  segment  of  the  ring 
ol  Vieussens,  and  if  they  be  stimulated  there  is  dilatation  of  the  vessels  in  the  lip  and 
c.heck  on  that  side.  The  maxillary  branch  of  the  trigeminus,  hoAVcver,  also  contains  vaso- 
dilator libres  proper  to  itself  {Laffont,).  In  the  grey  matter  of  the  cord  there  is  a special 
.subordinate  centre  for  the  vaso-dilator  libres  of  the  bucco-labial  region.  This  centre  maybe 
acted  on  rcilexly  by  stimulation  of  the  vagus,  especially  its  pulmonary  branches,  and  even  hj’’ 
stimulating  the  sciatic  nerve.  'I’he  ear  receives  its  nerves  from  the  1st  dorsal  and  lowest  cervical 
ganglion,  the  upper  limb  Ironi  the  thoracic  ]iortion,  and  the  lower  limb  from  the  abdominal 
]iortion  of  the  syniimthetic.  The  vaso-dilator  libres  run  to  the  sub-maxillary  and  sub-lingual 
glands,  and  also  to  the  anterior  ]iart  of  the  tongue  in  the  chorda  tympani  (§  349,  4),  Avhilo  those 
toi  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  run  in  the  glosso-pharyngcal  nerve  (§  351,  4 — Vidinnn). 
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The  vaso-dilatov  fibres  for  tbe  kidneys  arc  contained  cbielly  in  the  lower  donsal  and  upiicr 
lumbar  nerves  (§  276).  Stimulalion  of  tbe  nervi  erigentes  proceeding  from  the  sacral 
plexus  causes  dilatation  of  the  arteries  of  tbe  penis,  together  with  congestion  of  the 
corpora  cavernosa  (§  436)  {Eckhard,  Lovdn).  Eckhard  found  tliat  erection  of  the  penis  can  he 
produced  by  stimulation  of  the  spinal  cord  and  of  the  pons  as  far  as  the  peduncles,  which  may 
explain  the  phenomenon  of  priapism  in  connection  with  pathological  irritations  in  these  regions. 
The  muscles  receive  the  vaso-dilator  fibres  for  their  vessels  through  the  trunks  of  the  motor 
nerves.  Slimulalion  of  a motor  nerve  or  the  spinal  cord  causes  not  only  contraction  of  the 
corresponding  muscles,  but  also  dilatation  of  their  hlood-ves.sels  (§  294,  II. — G.  Ludwicj  and 
Sczelkow,  Hafix,  Gaskell) — the  dilatation  of  the  vessels  taking  place  even  when  the  muscle  is 
prevented  from  shortening.  [Gaskell  observed  under  the  microscope  the  dilatation  produced  by 
stimulation  of  the  nerve  to  the  mylohyoid  muscle  of  the  frog.]  The  vaso-dilator  nerve- 
fibres  remain  medullated  up  to  their  terminal  ganglion  {Gaskell). 


The  vaso-dilators  (like  the  vaso-motors,  p.  837)  also  have  subordinate  centres 
in  the  spinal  cord,  e.g.,  the  fibres  of  the  labio-biiccal  region  at  the  1st  to  3rd 
dorsal  vertebrse.  This  centre  may  be  influenced  reflexly  through  the  pulmonary 
fibres  of  the  vagus,  and  also  through  the  sciatic  {Laffont,  Smirnoiv).  According  to 
Holtz,  a similar  centre  lies  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  cord,  which  may  be  affected 
reflexly  through  the  nerves  of  the  intestines  (Pal). 

Goltz  showed  that,  in  the  nerves  to  the  limbs  {e.g.,  in  the  sciatic  nerve  or  nerves 
of  the  brachial  plexus),  the  vaso-motor  and  vaso-dilator  fibres  lie  side  by  side  in  the 
same  nerve.  If  the  peripheral  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  be  stimulated  immediately 
after  it  is  divided,  the  action  of  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  overcomes  that  of  the 
dilators.  If  the  peripheral  end  be  stinndated  4 to  6 days  after  the  section,  wlien 
the  A’^aso-constrictors  har’^e  lost  their  excitability,  the  blood-vessels  dilate  under  the 
action  of  the  vaso-dilator  fibres.  Stimuli,  which  arc  aioplicd  at  long  intervals  to  the 
nerve,  act  especially  011  the  vaso-dilo.tor  fibres  ; luhile  tetanising  stimuli  act  on  the 
vaso-motors.  The  latent  pieriod  of  the  vaso-dilators  is  longer,  and  they  are  more 
easily  exhausted  than  the  vaso-motors  {Boivd.itch  and  Warren).  The  sciatic  nerve 
receives  both  kinds  of  fibres  from  the  symimthetic.  It  is  assumed  that  the  peri- 
pheral nervous  mechanisms  in  connection  ivith  the  blood-vessels  are  influenced  bj 
both  kinds  of  vascular  nerves ; the  vaso-motors  (constrictors)  increase,  Avhile  the 
vaso-dilators  diminish  the  activity  of  these  mechanisms  or  ganglia.  [It  is,  however, 
possible  to  explain  their  effects  by  supposing  that  they  act  directly  upon  the. 
muscular  fibres  of  the  blood-vessels,  without  the  intervention  of  any  nervous 
ganglionic  structures.] 

[The  vaso-dilator  fibres  arise  within  the  central  nervous  system,  but  they  iwesent  a 
marked  contrast  to  the  vaso-constrictor  fibres  in  many  respects,  some  of  Avhich  have 
already  been  stated.  While  the  vaso-constrictors  arise  from  a limited  but  extensive 
area  of  the  cord  (§  356),  the  vaso-dilators,  at  least  so  far  as  they  have  been  investi- 
gated, are  said  to  arise  fromaivide  area,  ivliich,  unlike  that  of  the  vaso-constrictors, 
fs  not  limited  chiefly  to  the  thoracic  region  of  the  cord,  but  on  the  contrary,  there 
is  a copious  oiitfloiv  of  these  nerve-fibres  from  the  cranial  and  sacral  regions  of  tlic 
central  nervous  system.  In  fact,  it  would  seem  that  vaso-dilator  fibres  arise  from  all 
parts  of  the  spinal  cord.  As  to  the  course  of  these  fibres,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  111 
several  resiiects  this  differs  from  that  of  the  vaso-constrictors.  As  already  stated, 
the  latter  consist  of  fine  medullated  fibres  (1'8 /r  to  3 -5 /.)  which  become  11011- 
mediillated  in  the  ganglia  of  the  sympathetic  system.  The  vaso-dihitors,  liowei  ei , 
appear  to  folloiv  a more  direct  course — and  they  also  are  fine  iiiedullated  fibres  as 
they  leave  the  cord  by  the  anterior  roots— but  they  ]iresent  this  difference,  that 
they  run  as  medullated  fibres  to  the  organs  in  ivliidi  they  are  distributed,  where 
they  become  iioii-iiiediillatcd.] 


[Section  of  tlie  spinal  cord  high  up  in  the  neck  causes,  of  course,  a great  fall  of  the  Wood 
pressure  owing  to  the  division  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves.  In  the  dog  the  pressure  niaj  hi  to 
30-40  mm  Hl"  After  isolation  of  the  cord,  in  rabbits  alone,  s imulation  of  the  central  en  ot 
fsensorv  nerve  causes  a rise  of  the  blood-iiressurc  ; in  dogs,  however,  under  the  .same  con- 
ditLns,  the  blood-pressure/«7/.9.  Dyspnccic  blood  also  causes  a rise  ot  the  blood-pressuie,  v luc  1 
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is  j)receiled  liy  a M\'{UdimowUch).  Tliis  vcllc.x  fall  of  tlie  blood-pvessuro  takes  jdace  after 
section  of  the  splanchnios,  and  tlie  nerves  to  the  extremities,  but  it  does  not  take  place  if  the 
spinal  cord  be  <livided  at  the  lumbar  or  lower  dorsal  region.  If  the  cord  be  divided  in  the 
lower  dorsal  region  stimulation  of  the  brachial  plexus  has  no  clfect,  while  the  fall  occurs  after 
stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic.  Those  experiments  indicate  that  the  va.so-dilator 
nerves  which  cause  the  fall  of  the  hlood-i)rcssuro  arise  in  the  lower  part  of  the  spinal  cord 
(lumbar),  and  that  they  are  probably  contained  in  the  visceral  nerves  and  not  in  those  for  the 
exti’cmities  {Thayer  and  Pal).] 

Iti  the  muscles  of  the  face,  paralysed  by  extirpation  of  the  facial  nerve,  stimula- 
tion of  the  ring  of  Vieussens  causes  pseudo-motor  contractions  of  these  muscles, 
just  as  stimulation  of  the  chorda  tympani  causes  such  contractions  in  the  paralysed 
tongue  (§  349,  4),  after  section  of  the  hypoglossal  nerve  (liogowiez). 

In  analysing  the  vascular  phenomena  resulting  from  experiments  on  these  nerves,  we  must 
be  very  careful  to  determine  whether  the  dilatation  is  the  result  of  stinmlation  of  the  vaso- 
dilators, or  a consequence  of  jiaralysis  of  the  vaso-constrictors.  Psychical  conditions  act  upon 
the  vaso-dilator  nerves — the  blush  of  shame,  which  is  not  confined  to  the  face,  but  may  even 
extend  over  the  whole  skin,  is  probably  due  to  stimulation  of  the  vaso-dilator  centre. 

Influence  on  Temperature. — The  vaso-dilator  nerves  obviously  have  a considerable  influence 
on  the  temperature  of  the  body  and  on  the  heat  of  the  individual  parts  of  the  body.  Both 
vascular  centres  must  act  as  important  regulatory  mechanisms  for  the  radiation  of  heat  through 
the  cutaneous  vessels  (§  214,  II. ).  Probably  they  are  kept  in  activity  reflexly  by  sensory  nerves. 
Disturbances  in  their  function  may  lead  to  an  abnormal  accumulation  of  heat,  as  in  fever  (§  220), 
or  to  abnormal  cooling  (§  21.3,  7).  Some  observers,  however,  assume  the  existence  of  an  intra- 
cranial “ heat-regulating  centre ” {Tschctschichin,  Natmyn,  Quincke).  According  to  Wood, 
separation  of  the  medulla  oblongata  from  the  pons  causes  an  increased  radiation  and  a 
diminished  production  of  heat,  due  to  the  cutting  off  of  the  influences  from  the  heat-regulating 
centre  (§  377). 

373.  SPASM-CENTEE  — SWEAT-CENTEE.  — Spasm-Centre.  — In  tlie 
medulla  oblongata,  just  vdiere  it  joins  tlie  pons,  there  is  a centre,  whose  stimulation 
causes  general  spasms.  The  centre  may  be  excited  by  suddenly  producing  a highly 
venous  condition  of  the  blood  (“asphyxia  spasms  ”),  in  cases  of  drowning  in 
mammals  (but  not  in  frogs),  sudden  anaemia  of  the  medulla  oblongata,  either  in 
consequence  of  luemorrhage  or  ligature  of  both  carotids  and  subclavians  (Kussmaul 
and  Tenner),  and  lastly,  by  sudden  venous  stagnation  caused  by  compressing  the 
veins  coming  from  the  head.  In  all  these  cases,  the  stimulation  of  the  centre  is 
due  to  the  sudden  interruption  of  the  normal  exchange  of  the  gases.  When  these 
factors  act  quite  gradually,  death  may  take  place  witliout  convulsions.  Direct 
stimulation  by  means  of  chemical  substances  (ammonia  carbonate,  potash,  and  soda 
salts,  t^c.)  applied  to  the  medulla,  quickly  causes  general  convulsions  (Papellier). 
Inten.se  direct  mechanical  stimulation  of  the  medulla,  as  by  its  sudden  destruction, 
causes  general  convulsions. 

Position. — Nothnagel  attempted  by  direct  stimulation  to  map  out  the  position  of  the  spasm- 
centre  in  rabbits  ; it  extends  from  the  area  above  the  ala  cinorea  upwards  to  the  corpora  quadri- 
gemina.  It  is  limited  externally  by  the  locus  cce.ruleus  and  the  tiiberculum  acusticum.  In 
the  frog,  it  lies  in  the  lower  halt  of  tlie  4th  ventricle  {llcuhcl).  The  centre  is  afl’ected  in  exten- 
sive reflex  spa.sms  (§  364,  6),  e.g.,  in  poisoning  with  strychnin  and  in  hydrophobia. 

Drugs. — \lany  inorganic  and  organic  poisons,  most  cardiac  poisons,  nicotin,  picrotoxin, 
ammonia  (45  277),  and  the  compounds  of  barium  cause  death  after  producing  convulsions,  by 
acting  on  the  spasm-centre  {Jlober,  llcuhcl,  Bohm). 

If  the  arteries  going  to  the  brain  be  ligatured  so  as  to  paralyse  the  medulla  oblongata,  then, 
on  ligaturing  the  abdominal  aorta,  spasms  of  the  lower  linibs  occur,  owing  to  the  anaimic 
stmiulation  of  the  motor  ganglia  of  the  spinal  cord  (Sigm.  Mayer). 

Patholo^cal— Epilepsy.— Schriiedcr  van  der  Kolk  found  the  blood-ve.ssels  of  the  oblongata 
rlilatcil  and  increased  in  ca.ses  of  cpilep.sy.  Ihown-Seqiiard  observed  that  injury  to  the  central 
01  pciiplicial  nervous  system  (spinal  cord,  oblongata,  peduncle,  corpora  quadrigemina,  sciatic 
nei  ve)  <)l  gninea-pig.s  prmliiced  epiloiisy,  and  this  condition  even  haaunc  hereditary.  Stimiila- 
lon  ot  the  ciieek  or  of  the  (ace,  “epileptic  zone,”  on  the  same  side  as  the  injury  (s])inal  cord), 
cau.sen  at  once  an  attack  of  c|)ilep.sy  ; but  when  the  iiedunclo  was  injured,  the  opposite  side  must 
e stimulated.  \Vcsti>hal  made  guinea-pigs  epileptic  by  repeated  light  blows  on  the  skull,  and 
t.iis  conuilion  also  became  hereditary.  In  these  cases  there  was  eirusion  of  blood  in  the  medulla 
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oblongata  aiul  11  pp9i’  part  of  the  sjiinal  cord  (§§  375  and  378,  I.).  Direct  stiinnlation  of  the 
cerebrum  also  produces  epileptic  convulsions.  Strong  electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas 
of  the  corte.x  cerebri  is  often  followed  by  an  epileptic  attack  (§  375).-  [It  is  no  unfrequent 
occurrence  while  one  is  stimulating  electrically  the  motor  areas  of  the  cortex  cerebri  of  a dog, 
to  liud  the  animal  exhibiting  symptoms  of  local  or  general  epilepsy.] 


Sweat-Centre. — A dominating  centre  for  the  secretion  of  the  sweat  of  the 
entire  surface  of  the  body  (§  289,  II.) — with  suhordinate  spinal  centres  (§  362,  8) — 
occurs  in  the  medulla  oblongata  {Adamkiewicz,  Marine,  Naivrocld).  It  is  double, 
and  in  rare  cases  the  excitability  is  unequal  on  the  two  sides,  as  is  manifested  by 
unilateral  perspiration  (§  289,  2). 


[Drugs.— Calabar  bean,  nicotin,  picrotoxin,  camphor,  and  ammonium  acetate,  cause  a secretion 
of  sweat  by  acting  directly  on  the  sweat-centre.  Muscarin  causes  local  stimulation  of  the 
peripheral  sweat-fibres — it  causes  sweating  of  the  hind  limbs  after  section  of  the  sciatic  ncrve.s. 
Atropin  ari'ests  the  action  of  muscarin  [Ott,  Wood,  Field,  Ntiwrocki)A 

[Eegeneration  of  the  Spinal  Cord. — In  some  animals,  true  nervous  matter  is  reproduced  after 
part  of  the  spinal  cord  has  been  destroyed,  at  least  tins  is  so  in  tritons  and  lizards  [H.  Muller). 
In  these  animals,  when  the  tail  is  removed,  it  is  reproduced,  and  Muller  found  that  a part  of 
the  spinal  cord  corre.sponding  to  the  new  part  of  the  tail  is  reproduced. _ Morphologically,  the 
elements  were  the  same,  but  the  spinal  nerves  were  not  reproduced,  while  physiologically,  the 
new  nerve-substance  was  not  functionally  active  ; it  corresponds..^  as  it  were,  to  a lower  stage  ot 
development.  According  to  Masius  and  Vaiilair,  an  excised  portion  of  the  spinal  eord  ol  a lio^ 
is  reproduced  after  six  months  ; while  Brown-Sequard  maintains  that  re-union  of  the  divided 
surfaces  of  the  cord  takes  place  in  pigeons  after  six  to  fifteen  months.  A imrtial  re-uiiion  is 
asserted  to  occur  in  dogs  by  Dentan,  Naiinyn,  and  Eicliliorst,  although  Sdiieterdecker  obtain ei 
only  negative  results,  the  divided  ends  being  united  only  by  connective-tissue  [^Schwalbe).) 


374.  PSYCHICAL  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  BEAIN.— The  hemispheres  of 
the  cerebrum  are  usually  said  to  be  the  seat  of  all  the  psychical  activities.  Only 
Avhen  they  are  intact  are  the  processes  of  thinking,  feeling,  and  willing  jmssible. 
After  they  are  destroyed,  the  organism  comes  to  be  like  a complicated  machine,  and 
its  Avhole  activity  is  only  the  expression  of  the  external  and  internal  stimuli  Aidiich 
act  upon  it.  The  psychical  activities  appear  to  be  located  in  both  hemispheres,  so 
that  after  destruction  of  a considerable  part  of  one  of  them,  the  other  seems  to  act 
in  place  of  the  part  destroyed.  [Objection  has  been  taken  to  the  term  the  ‘ seat 
of  ” the  wiU  and  intelligence,  and  undoubtedly  it  is  more  con.sistent  AVith  Avhat  Ave 
knoAV,  or  rather  do  not  knoAV,  to  say,  that  the  existence  of  volition  and  intelligence 
is  dependent  on  the  connection  of  the  cerebral  cortex  Avith  the  rest  of  the  brain. J 
[That  a certain  condition  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres  is  necessaiy  for  the  mani- 
festation of  the  intellectual  faculties  is  admitted  on  aU  hands ; for  compression 
of  the  brain,  e.q.,  by  a depressed  fracture  of  the  skull,  and  sudden  cessation  of  the 
supply  of  blood  to  the  brain,  aboli.sh  consciousness.  The  intellectual  faculties  are 
affected  by  inflammation  of  the  meninges  involving  the  surface  of  the  brain,  the 
action  of  drugs  affects  the  intellectual  and  other  faculties ; but  Avhile  all  tins  is 
admitted  Ave  cannot  say  precisely  upon  Avhat  parts  of  the  brain  ideation  depem  s.  j 
n'he  ure-frontal  area,  or  the  convolutions  in  front  of  the  ascending  frontal  supplied  by  the 

according  to  Ferri^r,  if  this  region  be  extirpated  in  the 

disturbance  in  tliis  animal  ; it  still  exhibits  emotional  feeling,  1 ‘ ^ alteration  in 

the  power  of  voluntary  motion  is  retained  ; but,  “evertlieless,  tl.e^^ 
the  animal’s  character  and  beliavioiir,  so  that  it  <^>^l”l^itsvonsule  abk^ 

and,  according  to  Ferrier,  “it  has  lost  to  all  appearance  the  laciilt}  ot  attention  ami  iiiteiiio 

"“oter'S™  on  Man. -Casta  in  wlik-l.  coiiskbmble  uMml  lesions  "1  °[i°“ 

l,emispl,o,o  l«ve  taken,  l.teo,  niH.out  tl.s  l‘>y>'“ 

ftccnr  The  followin'^  IS  a case  communicated  by  Eonget .— a ooj,  lo  ‘ o ’ , . 

mr  etil  bone  fractured  by  a stone  falling  on  it,  so  that  part  of  the  protruding  ^ 

pallet, 11  bamlao-es,  more  brain-matter  had  to  be  removed.  AHei  18 
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liis  recovery  the  Vioy  still  retaineil  his  intelligence,  hut  he  was  heniiiilegie.  Even  when  hotli 
hemispheres  are  modemtehj  dostroyecl,  the  intelligence  appears  to  be  intact ; thus,  Trousseau 
describes  the  case  of  an  oilicor  whose  Ibre-hrain  was  jiierccd  transversely  by  a bullet.  There 
was  scarcely  M\y  ai)])earanco  of  his  mental  or  bodily  faculties  being  alfected.  In  other  ca.ses, 
destruction  of  ]iarts  of  the  brain  jieculiarly  alters  the  character.  We  must  be  extremely  careful, 
however,  in  forming  conclusions  in  all  such  cases.  [In  the  celebrated  “ American  crow-bar 
case”  recorded  by  Bigelow,  a young  man  was  hit  by  a bar  of  iron  inch  in  diameter,  which 
traversed  the  anterior  part  of  the  left  hemisphere,  going  clean  out  at  the  top  of  his  head.  This 
man  lived  for  thirteen  years  without  any  permanent  alterations  of  motor  or  sensory  functions  ; 
but  “the  man’s  disposition  and  character  were  observed  to  have  undergone  a serious  change. 
There  were,  however,  some  changes  which  might  be  referable  to  injury  to  the  frontal  region.” 
In  all  cases  it  is  most  important  to  know  both  the  exact  site  and  the  extent  of  the  le.sion.  Ross 
points  out  that  the  characteristic  features  of  lesions  in  the  pre-frontal  cortical  region  are  aflbrded 
by  “psychical  disturbances,  consisting  of  dementia,  apathy,  and  somnolency.”] 

Imperfect  development  of  the  cerebrum. — Microcephalia  and  hydrocephalus  yield  every 
result  between  diminution  of  the  ]isychical  activities  and  idiocy.  Extensive  inflammation, 
degeneration,  pressure,  anremia  of  the  blood-ve.ssels,  and  the  actions  of  many  poisons  produce 
the  same  effect. 

Flourens’  Doctrine. — Floureus  assumed  that  the  whole  of  the  cerebrum  is  concerned  in 
every  psychical  process.  From  his  experiments  on  pigeons,  he  concluded  that  if  a small  part 
of  the  hemispheres  remained  intact,  it  was  sufficient  for  the  manifestation  of  the  mental 
functions  ; just  in  proportion  as  the  grey  matter  of  the  hemispheres  is  removed,  all  the 
functions  of  the  cerebrum  are  enfeebled,  and  when  all  the  grey  matter  is  removed  all  the 
functions  are  abolished.  According  to  this  view,  neither  the  different  faculties  nor  the  different 
percejitions  are  localised  in  special  areas.  Goltz  holds  a somewhat  similar  view  to  that  of 
Flourens.  He  assumes  that  if  an  uninjured  part  of  the  cerebrum  remain,  it  can  to  a certain 
extent  perfoim  the  functions  of  the  parts  that  have  been  removed.  This  Vulpian  has  called 
the  law  of  “functional  substitution”  (loi  de  supplcance). 

The  phrenological  doctrine  of  Gall  (f  1828)  and  Spurzheim  assumes  that  the  different 
mental  faculties  are  located  in  different  parts  of  the  brain,  and  it  is  assumed  that  a large 
development  of  a j^articular  organ  may  be  detected  by  examining  the  external  configuration  of 
the  head  (Cranioscopy). 

Removal  of  the  Cerebrum. — After  the  remoA^al  of  both  cerebral  hemispheres, 
in  most  animals,  every  Amlimtary  moAfement  and  consciousness  of  impressions  and 
sensory  perception  and  signs  of  intelligent  Amlition  appear  to  cease.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  Avliole  mechanical  moA^ements  and  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium 
of  the  moAmmeuts  are  retained.  The  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium  depends 
upon  the  mid-brain,  and  is  regulated  by  important  reflex  channels  (§  379). 

Sudden  cessation  of  the  circulation  in  the  brain,  e.y.,  by  decapitation,  is  followed  at  once  by 
cessation  of  the  mental  faculties.  When  Hayem  and  Barrier  perfused  the  blood  of  a horse 
through  the  carotids  of  a decapitated  dog’s  head,  the  head  showed  signs  of  cousciousne.ss  for  10 
seconds,  but  not  longer. 

The  mid-brain  (corpora  quadrigemina)  is  connected  not  only  Avith  the  grey 
matter  of  the  spinal  cord  and  inedulla  oblongata,  the  scat  of  extensive  reflex 
mechanisms  (§  367),  hut  it  also  receives  fibres  coming  from  the  higher  organs  of 
sense,  Avhich  also  excite  movements  reflexly.  The  corpora  quadrigemina  are  also 
supposed  to  contain  a reflex  inhibitory  apparatus  (§  361,  2).  The  joint  action  of 
all  these  parts  makes  the  corpora  quadrigemina  one  of  the  most  important  organs 
for  the  harmonious  execution  of  movements,  and  this  even  in  a higher  degree  than 
the  medulla  f)l)longata  itself  ( Goltz).  Animals  Avith  their  corjiora  quadrigemina 
intact  retain  the  equilibrium  of  their  bodies  under  the  most  Amried  conditions,  but 
they  lose  this  poAver  as  soon  as  the  mid-brain  is  destroyed  (Golh).  Christiani 
locates  the  co-ordinating  centre  for  the  change  of  place  and  the  maintenance  of  the 
equilibrium,  in  mammal.s,  in  front  of  the  in.spiratory  centre  in  the  3rd  ventricle 
(§  368).  _ 

That  impressions  from  the  skin  and  sense-organs  arc  concerned  in  the  main- 
tenance of  the  equilibrium  is  proAmd  by  the  folloAving  facts : — A frog  Avitbout  its 
cerebrum  at  once  loses  its  poAver  of  balancing  itself  as  soon  as  the  .skin  is  removed 
from  its  hind  limlm.  The  action  of  inqu’cssions  communicated  through  the  eyes  is 
])i'oved  by  the  difficulty  or  impo.ssibility  of  maintaining  the  ecfuilibrium  in 
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nj'’stagmus  (§  350),  and  by  the  vertigo  wliicli  often  accoinpanie.s  paralysi.s  of  the 
external  ocular  muscles.  In  persons  -whose  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminislied, 
the  eyes  are  the  chief  organs  for  the  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium ; they  fall 
over  -when  the  eyes  are  closed.  [This  is  -well  illustrated  in  cases  of  locomotor 
ataxia  (p.  795).] 

Frog  -without  cerebnmi. — A frog  -with  its  cerebrum  or  cerebral  ganglia 
(fig.  592,  1)  removed  retains  its  power  of  maintaining  its  equilibrium.  It  can  sit, 
spring,  or  execute  complicated  co-ordinated  movements  Avhen  appropriate  stimuli 
are  applied  ; AAdien  placed  on  its  back,  it  immediately  turns  into  its  normal  position 
on  its  belly ; if  stimulated  it  gives  one  or  tAVO  springs,  and  then  comes  to  rest ; 
AAdien  throAvn  into  Avater,  it  SAvims  to  the  margin  of  the  vessel,  and  it  may  craAvl  up 
the  side,  and  sit  passive  upon  the  edge  of  the  A^essel.  When  incited  to  move,  it 
exhibits  the  most  complete  harmony  arrd  unity  in  all  its  movements.  Unless  it  is 
stimulated,  it  does  not  make  independent,  voluntary,  purposive  movements.  It 
continues  to  sit  in  the  same  place,  it  takes  no  food,  it  shows  no  symptoms  of  fear, 
and  ultimately,  if  left  alone,  it  becomes  desiccated  like  a mummy  on  the  spot  Avhere 


Fig.  592.  Fig.  593.  Fig.  594.  Fig-  595. 

Pio-  59-2  — Brain  of  the  frog  seen  from  above.  0,  olfactory  lobe;  1,  cerebral  hemispheres;  2, 
optic  lobes;  3,  cerebellum;  4,  medulla  oblongata.  Fig.  593.— Frog  without  its  cerebrum 
avoiding  an  object  placed  in  its  path.  Fig.  594. — Frog  without  its  cerebrum  moving  on 
an  inclmed  board.  Fig.  595. — Brain  of  pigeon  seen  from  above.  0,  olfactory  lobe  ; 1, 
cerebral  hemispheres  ; 2,  lateral  part  of  the  cerebellum  ; and  3,  its  central  pait  or  veinns  ; 
4,  medulla  oblongata. 


it  sits.  [If  the  flanks  of  such  a frog  be  stroked,  it  croaks  Avith  the  utmost  regu- 
larity according  to  the  number  of  times  it  is  stroked.  Langendorff  has  shoAvn  that 
a frog  croaks  under  the  same  circumstances  AAdien  both  optic  nerves  are  divided. 
It  seems  to  be  influenced  by  light,  provided  its  optic  lobes  be  nninjured ; for,  if 
an  object  be  placed  in  front  of  it  so  as  to  throAV  a strong  shadow,  then  on  stimulat- 
ino-  the  frog  it  wdll  spring  not  against  the  object,  a,  but  in  the  direction,  b (fig.  o93), 
so'that  it  seems  to  possess  some  kind  of  vision.  Steiner  finds  that  if  a glass  plate 
be  substituted  for  an  opaque  object  like  a book,  the  frog  alumys  jumps  apinst  this 
obstacle.  Its  balancing  movements  on  a board  are  quite  remarkable  and  acrobatic 
in  character.  If  it  be  placed  on  a board,  and  the  board  gently  inclined  (hg.  5J4), 
it  does  not  fall  off,  as  a frog  with  only  its  spinal  cord  Avill  do,  but  as  the  board  is 
inclined,  so  as  to  alter  the  aniniaTs  centre  of  gravity,  it  slowly  craAids  up  the.  board 
until  it  reaches  such  a position  that  its  equihbrinm  is  restored.  li  th® 
sloped  as  in  fig.  594,  it  will  ckiavI  np  until  it  sits  on  the  edge,  and  if  the  board  be 
still  further  tilted,  the  frog  Avill  move  as  indicated  in  the  figure.  It  only  iloes  so, 
hoAvever,  Avhen  the  board  is  inclined,  and  it  rests  as  soon  as  its  centre  of  gravity  is 
restored.  It  responds  to  every  stimulus  just  like  a complex  machine,  ansAvering 
each  stimulus  Avith  an  appropriate  action,  and  the  movements  come  to  an  end  Avhen 
the  stimulus  ceases.  It  has  been  found,  however,  that  if  the  frog  be  kept  for  a 
lone  time  in  spite  of  the  absence  of  regeneration  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  there 
is  a tendency  for  wliat  may  be  apparently  spontaneous  movements  to  show  them- 
selves occasfonally.  But  still  apparently  in  such  frogs  there  is  wanting  what  is 
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ordinarily  called  “ ’will.”  The  frog  without  its  cerehiaim  possesses  all  the  nervous 
and  other  mechanisms  required  for  the  execution  of  many  complex  co-ordinated 
movements,  hut  it  seems  to  want  the  ]iower  of  voluntarily  originating  impulses  to 
set  this  machine  in  motion,  z>.,  there  is  a want  of  spontaneity  {Golh,  Steiner). 
Schrader,  however,  states  that  in  a frog  deprived  of  its  cerebral  hemispheres  there 
is  not  a complete  absence  of  spontaneity  nor  of  ability  to  feed  itself,  and  states 
tliat  such  frogs  may  bury  tliemselvcs  in  the  earth  at  the  beginning  of  winter  and  in 
summer  they  may  catch  flics.] 

A pigeon  without  its  cerebral  hemispheres  (fig.  595)  becomes  drowsy,  dull,  and 
stupid,  and  behaves  in  a passive  and  motionless  manner  (fig.  596).  When 
undisturbed  it  sits  continuously,  as  if  in  sleep,  but  Avhen  stimulated,  it  exhibits 
complete  harmony  of  all  its  movements ; it  can  walk,  fly,  perch,  and  balance  its 
body  on  one  leg  ; there  is  no  paralysis.  [It  regains  its  position  if  put  on  its  side 
or  back.  AYlien  flying  it  can  imperfectly 
avoid  obstacles  in  its  path.]  The  sensory 
nerves  and  those  of  special  sensation 
conduct  impulses  to  the  remaining  parts 
of  the  brain,  but  such  impulses  only  dis- 
charge reflex  movements,  and  they  do 
not  appear  to  excite  conscious  impres- 
sions. The  bird  starts  when  a pistol  is 
fired  close  to  its  ear ; it  closes  its  ej'^es 
when  it  is  brought  near  a flame,  and  the 
pupils  contract;  it  turns  away  its  head 
when  the  vapour  of  ammonia  is  applied 
to  its  nostrils.  All  these  impressions 
are,  perhaps,  not  perceived  as  conscious 
perceptions.  The  perceptive  faculties — 
the  will  and  memory — are  abolished;  the  animal  never  takes  food  or  drinks 
spontaneously.  Food  placed  at  the  back  part  of  its  throat  is  swallowed  [reflex 
act],  or  if  its  beak  be  plunged  in  corn  it  eats,  and  in  this  way  the  animal  may 
be  maintained  alive  for  months  {Flourens).  [In  a certain  number  of  cases  the 
drowsy  condition  diminishes  or  may  even  pass  ofl’,  and  the  j^igeon  may  exhibit 
what  ajrpear  to  be  spontaneous  moverdents,  but  still  these  movements  are  very 
different  from  those  of  an  intact  bird.  These  movements  are  not  necessarily  voli- 
tional. It  never  flies  or  feeds  itself,  although  placed  in  the  midst  of  j^lenty  of 
food,  l)ut  it  may  walk  aimlessly  about  for  a time,  and  then  resume  its  usually 
stolid,  sleepy  attitude.] 

Fish  appear  to  l)ehave  differently.  A carp  with  its  cerebrum  removed  (fig.  609, 
VI.  1)  can  see  and  may  even  select  its  food,  and  seems  to  execute  its  movements 
voluntarily  {Steiner,  Vulpian). 


Fig.  596. 

Pigeon  with  its  cerebral  hemispheres  removed. 


[In  Teleostean  lishes,  if  tlie  homologues  of  the  cerebral  ganglion  be  removed  such  lish  appear 
at  first  sight  like  normal  fish.  They  maintain  their  normal  attitude,  and  swim  by  means  of  the 
tail  and  fins  with  precision,  and  in  their  course  tliey  avoid  obstacles,  as  if  still  possessed  of  some 
sense  of  vision.  In  them. also  there  is  ai)parently  not  complete  absence  of  spontaneity.  They 
not  only  see,  but  they  seek  tlieir  food,  and  can  discriminate  between  dilferent  kinds  of  food  or 
objects  thrown  into  the  water.  It  .seems,  then,  that  such  fish  to  some  extent  see,  distinguish 
colours,  catch  ])rey,  direct  its  movements,  but  it  is  more  impulsive  and  less  cautious  than  a 
normal  fish.  An  Elasmobranch  fish,  such  as  the  dog-fish,  deprived  of  its  cerebral  tranglion  is 
quite  unable  to  hbid  its  food,  because  removal  of  the  cerebrum  necessitates  removal  0?  the  orvan 
of  smell  by  which  this  animal  is  guided  to  its  food.] 


ammals,  owing  to  the  great  loss  of  blood  consequent  on  removal  of  tlie  cere- 
jiuni,  are  not  well  suited  for  experiments  of  this  kind.  Immediately  after  the 
o])cration  ralibits  and  rats  sliow  signs  of  great  muscular  Aveakness.  AVlien  they 
recover,  tliey  jircscnt  the  same  general  phenomena  as  are  observcel  in  the  pigeon. 
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AVhen  stimulated  they  nui,  as  it  were,  blindfold  against  an  obstacle.  A''ulpian 
heard  a ]:>eculiar  shriek  or  cry  which  such  a rabbit  makes  under  the  circum- 
stances. [They  regain  their  equilibrium  if  placed  on  their  side  or  back ; they  usually 
remain  passive,  taking  no  heed  of  food  placed  within  their  reach,  but  they  masticate 
food  placed  in  their  mouth.]  Sometimes  even  in  man  a peculiar  cry  is  emitted 
in  some  cases  of  pressure  or  inflammation  rendering  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
inactive. 

[The  dog  does  not  survive  removal  of  the  whole  cerebrum  at  one  time,  but  parts 
of  the  cerebral  convolutions  have  been  removed  at  different  times.  Animals, 
which  survive  the  operation  for  a long  time,  can  execute  many  complicated  acts, 
the  performance  of  their  ordinary  bodily  movements  being  only  somewhat  interfered 
with,  but  they  exhibit  signs  of  spontaneity  in  their  acts,  which  lead  one  to  infer 
that  they  still  possess  some  intelligence  and  volitional  power.  It  is  plain  that  the 
nervous  machhiery  for  executing  most  or  aU  of  the  ordinary  movements  of  the 
foregoing  animals  lies  in  some  part  of  the  nervous  system  other  than  the  cerebral 
hemispheres — probably  in  the  middle  and  hind  brains]. 

[A  study  of  the  phenomena  exhibited  by  animals  deprived  of  their  cerebral 
lobes  goes  to  show  that  such  animals  not  only  maintain  all  their  organic  functions, 
but  they  still  possess  the  power  of  equilibration,  co-ordination  of  locomotion-,  some 
degree  of  emotional  expression,  and  “ adaptive  reactions  in  accordance  with 
impressions  made  upon  their  organs  of  sense”  {Ferrier).'] 

Observations  on  somnambulists  show  that  in  man  also  complete  harmony 
of  all  movements  may  be  retained,  without  the  assistance  of  the  will  or  conscious 
impressions  and  perceptions.  As  a matter  of  fact,  many  of  our  ordinary  movements 
are  accomplished  without  our  being  conscious  of  them.  They  take  place  under  the 
guidance  of  the  basal  ganglia. 


The  decree  of  intelligence  in  the  animal  kingdom  is  in  relation  to  the  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres,  in  proportion  to  the  mass  of  the  other  parts  of  the  central  nervous  system.  Taking 

the  brain  alone  into  consideration,  we  observe  that  those  annuals  have  the  highest  intelh^e  c 
in  which  the  cerebral  hemispheres  greatly  exceed  the  mid-braiu  in  weight.  The  mid-biaiu  is 
represented  by  the  optic  lobes  in  the  lower  vertebrates,  and  by  the  corpora  quadrigemiua 
in  the  higher^vertebrates.  In  fig.  609,  VI  represents  the  brain  of  a carp  ; A of  a fiog 
and  IV  of  a pigeon.  In  all  these  cases  1 indicates  the  cerebral  liemispheies  , _,  the  oy  tic 
Lbes  ; 3,  the^erebelhini;  and  4,  the  medulla  oblongata.  In  the  carp,  the  ee.^bral  hen  - 
spheres  are  smaller  than  the  optic  lobes  ; in  the  frog,  they  f of 

the  pigeon,  the  cerebrum  begins  to  project  backward  over  the  cerebellum.  degme  ot 

intelligence  increases  in  these  animals  in  this  proportion.  In  the  dogs  brain  609,  II) 

the  hemispheres  coinpletelv  cover  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  but  the  ^ 

behind  the  cerebrum.  In  man  the  occipital  lobes  of  the  cerebrum  completely  overlayi  t e 
cerebellum  606).  [The  projection  of  the  occipital  lobes  ovm-  the  cerebellum  is  due  to  the 
development  of  the  frontal  lobes  pushing  backwards  the  0011  volutions  that  lie  behind  them, 

and  not  entirely  to  increased  development  of  the  occipital  lobes.]  _ 

Me-raerfs  iLory -Acc^  to  Meynert,  we  may  represent  this  relation  in  anothei  way 

I- 

numerous  will  be  the  fibies  pioceediu,^  1 nmipri,ict  of  Svlvius  and  both  cerebral  peduncles  of  an 
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eleplmiit  1ms  nbsolutelij  tlio  heaviest  brain,  but  man  has  relatively  the  heaviest  brain.  [We 
ought  also  to  take  into  account  the  coinple.xity  of  the  convolutions  and  the  depth  of  the  grey 
matter,  its  vascularity,  and  the  number  of  connections  between  its  nerve-cells.] 

Time  an  Element  in  all  Psycliical  Processes. — Every  psycliicul  proce.ss  requires 
a certain  time  for  its  occurrence — a certain  time  ahvays  clap.ses  between  the 
aiiplication  of  tlio  stimulus  and  the  conscious  reaction. 


Xaturc  of  Stiimihis. 


Shock  on  left  hand. 

Shock  on  forehead. 

Shock  on  toe  ofleft  foot, 

Siuhlen  noise. 

Visual  impression  of  electric  sparl 
Hearing  a sound, 

Current  to  tongue  causing  taste. 

Saline  taste. 

Taste  of  sugar, 

,,  acids, 

,,  ([uininc. 


Reaction  Time. 


Name  of  Observer. 


-12 

Exner. 

•13 

Do. 

•17 

Do. 

•13 

Do. 

•15 

Do. 

•16 

Donders. 

•16 

[ V.  Vintschgau  and 
\ Hdnigsehmied. 

•15 

Do. 

•16 

Do. 

•16 

Do. 

•23 

Do. 

Keaction  Time. — This  time  is  known  as  “reaction  time,”  and  is  distinctly  longer  than  the 
simple  reflex  time  required  for  a' reflex  act.  It  can  be  measured  by  causing  the  person  experi- 
mented on  to  indicate  by  means  of  an  electrical  signal  the  moment  when  the  stimulus  is 
applied.  The  reaction  time  consists  of  the  following  events  : — (1)  The  duration  of  perception, 
i.c.,  when  we  become  conscious  of  the  impression  ; (2)  the  duration  of  the  time  required  to 
direct  the  attention  to  the  impres.sion,  i.e.,  the  duration  of  apperception  ; and  (3)  the  duration  of 
the  voluntary  imimlsc,  together  with  (4)  the  time  required  for  conducting  the  impulse  in  the 
afferent  nerves  to  the  centre,  and  (5)  the  time  for  the  impulse  to  travel  outwards  in  the  motor 
nerves.  If  the  signal  be  made  with  the  hand,  then  the  reaction  time  for  the  impression  of 
souiul  is  0-136  to  0-167  second  ; for  taste,  0-15  to  0-23  ; touch,  0-133  to  0-201  second  {Horscli, 
V.  Vintschgau  and  Hdnigsehmied) ; for  olfactory  impressions,  which,  of  course,  depend  upon 
many  conditions  (the  phase  of  respiration,  current  of  air),  0-2  to  0-5  second.  Intense  stimula- 
tion, increased  attention,  practice,  expectation,  and  knowledge  of  the  kind  of  stimulus  to  be 
applied,  all  dimini.sh  the  time.  Tactile  impressions  are  most  rapidly  perceived  when  they  are 
applied  to  the  most  sensitive  parts  {v.  Vintschgau).  The  time  is  increased  with  very  strono- 
stimuli,  and  when  objects  difficult  to  be  distinguished  are  applied  {v.  Helmholtz  and  Baxt). 
The  time  required  to  direct  the  attention  to  a number  consisting  of  1 to  3 figures,  Ticrerstedt 
and  Bergquist  found  to  be  0-015  to  0-035  second.  Alcohol  and  the  ainesthetics  alter  the  time  ; 
according  to  their  degree  of  action,  they  shorten  or  lengthen  it  {Kraplin).  In  order  that  two’ 
shocks  applied  after  each  other  be  distinguished  as  two  distinct  impressions,  a certain  interval 
must  elapse  between  the  two  shocks— for  the  ear,  0-002  to  0-0075  second  ; for  the  eye,  0-044  to 
0-47  second;  for  the  finger,  0 '277  second.  ’ 

[The  Dilemma.-— Whqn  a person  is  experimented  on,  and  he  is  not  told  whether  the  rio-ht  or 
left  side  is  to  be  stimulated,  or  what  coloured  disc  may  be  presented  to  the  eye,  then  the  time 
to  respond  correctly  is  longer.] 

[Drugs  and  other  conditions  affect  the  reaction  time.  Ether  and  chloroform  lengthen  it, 
while  alcohol  does  the  same,  but  the  person  imagines  he  really  reacts  quicker.  Noises  also 
lengthen  it.] 

In  sleep  and  -waking,  we  observe  the  periodicity  of  the  active  and  passive  conditions  of  the 
brain.  During  sleep  there  is  diminished  excitability  of  the  whole  nervous  system,  which  is 
only  partly  duo  to  the  fatigue  of  aflerent  nerves,  but  is  largely  duo  to  the  condition  of  the 
central  nervous  .system.  During  sleep,  we  require  to  a[iply  strong  stimuli  to  produce  reflex  acts. 
In  the  deepest  sleep  the  psychical  or  mental  processes  seem  to  bo  completely  in  abeyance  so 
that  a person  asloe[)  might  be  compared  to  an  animal  with  its  cerebral  hemispheres  reinoved. 
towards  the  approach  of  the  period  when  a person  is  about  to  waken,  psychical  activity 
may  manifest  itself  in  the  form  of  dreams,  which  differ,  however  from  normal  mental 
processe.s.  They  consist  either  of  impressions,  where  there  is  no  objective  cause  (hallucinations) 
or  ot  voluntary  im[mlscs  which  are  not  executed,  or  trains  of  thbught  where  the  reasoning  aiid 
mafilfnJu 'r?  ‘l'-?lw‘-bed.  Often,  especially  near  the  time  of  waking,  the  actual  stimuli 

Tl.n  fu.  ; - f 1 **1  impressions  which  become  mixed  with  the  thoughts  of  a dream. 

infLr-!  activity  of  the  heart  (§  70,  3,  c),  the  respiration  (§  126,  4),  the  gastric  and 

a dim  ' formation  of  heat  (§  216,  4),  and  the  secretions,  point  to 

nniiir  ''  of  the  corresjtonding  nerve-centres,  and  the  diminished  reflex  cxcita- 

y n couesponding  condition  of  the  s[iinal  cord.  The  pupils  are  contracted  during  sleep, 
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the  deeper  the  latter  is  ; so  that  in  the  deepest  sleep  they  do  not  become  contracted  on  the 
ai)pUcntion  of  light.  The  pupils  dilate  when  sensory  or  auditory  stimuli  are  applied,  and  the 
lio-hter  the  sleep  the  more  is  this  the  case  ; they  are  widest  at  the  moment  of  awaking  {Flolkc). 
[Himhliims  Jackson  finds  that  the  retina  is  more  anajmic  than  in  the  waking  state.]  During 
sleep  there  seems  to  be  a condition  of  increased  action  of  certain  sphincter  muscles— those  lor 
contractility  tile  pupil  and  closing  the  eyelids  {Rosenbach).  The  soundness  of  the  sleep  may  be 
determined  by  the  intensity  of  the  sound  reii^uircd  to  waken  a person.  Kohlschiitter  louiid  that 
at  first  sleep  deepens  very  Viuickly,  then  more  slowly,  and  the  maximum  is  reached  after  one 
hour  (according  to  Monniiigholf  and  Priesenbergen  after  1|  hour) ; it  then  rapidly  lightens,  iiiUiL 
several  hours  before  waking  it  is  very  light.  External  or  internal  stimuli  may  suddenly  diminish 
the  depth  of  the  sleep,  but  this  may  be  followed  again  by  deep  sleep.  The  deeper  the  sleep 
the  loimer  it  lasts.  [Durham  asserts  that  the  brain  is  amemic,  that  the  arteries  and  veins  ot 
the  pia^iater  are  contracted  during  sleep  and  the  brain  smaller  ; but  is  this  cause  or  ellect  ?] 
The  cause  of  sleep  is  the  using  up  of  the  potential  energy,  especially  in  the  central  neivous 
system,  which  renders  a restitution  of  energy  necessary.  Perhaps  the  accuiniilation  of  the  de- 
composition-products of  the  nervous  activity  may  also  act  as  producers  of  .sleep  (?  lactates— 


Cion-proauccs  01  uie  neivuuo  aoLiviLj  ..V.  ...  . 

Prever)  Sleep  cannot  be  kept  up  for  above  a certain  time,  nor  can  it  be  interrupted  voluntarily. 
- - ircotics  rapidly  produce  sleep.  [The  “diastolic  phase  of  cerebral  activity,  ’ as  sleep  has 

. , . . ^ , ‘^1  1 . j.  ...I.-  -I,.-. Wo  imicf  cnmrntio  flinf.  tliPVP 


Many  narcotics  rapiiuy  [jiuuuec  Bleep,  v. — x 

been  called  is  largely  dependent  on  the  absence  of  stimuli.  M e must  suppose  that  there  aie 
two  factors’  one  central,  represented  by  the  excitability  of  the  cerebrum,  which  will  vary  under 
difierent  conditions,  and  the  other  external,  represented  by  the  impulses  reaching  the  cerebmm 
throiio-h  the  difierent  sense-organs.  We  know  that  a tendency  to  sleep  is  fovoured  by  lemmal 
of  external  stimuli,  by  shutting  the  eyes,  retiring  to  a quiet  place,  &c.  The  external  sensory 
impressions  indeed,  influence  the  whole  metabolism.  Strunipell  desciibes  the  case  of  a boj 
whLe  sensory  inlets  were  all  paralysed  except  one  eye  and  one  ear,  and  when  these  inlets  weie 
closed  the  boy  fell  asleep,  sliowiiig  how  intimately  the  waking  couaition  is  bound  up  with 

sensorv  att’erent  impulses  reaching  the  cerebral  centres.]  , , , i i i 

[Hypnotics,  such  as  opium,  morphia,  bromide  of  potassium,  chloral,  are  drugs  which  ind  c 

H^notism  or  Animal  Magnetism.-[Most  important  observations  on  this  subject  were  made 
by  Bmid  of  Manchester,  whose  results  are  confirmed  by  many  of  the  lecent  le-discoveiies  of 
WeSd  Heideuhain,  and  others.]  Heidenhain  assumes  that  the  cause  of  this  condition  s 
due  to  an  inhibition  of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  the  cerebrum,  produced  by  continuous  feeb  e 
1 fppp  Cclirrlitlv  strokino'  the  skin  or  electrical  applications),  or  of  the  optic 

"■  ”"“”,7  r,"'  ™ It; 

soTinLl  • while  sudden  and  strong  stimulation  of  the  same  nerves,  especially  blowing  upon  the 
soiincls) , Willie  siu  ifprirpr  attributes  »reat  importance  [as  did  Carpenter  and  Braid 

the  pupil,  exophthalmos  and  ^ of  the  sense-organs,  and  also  of  the 

may  be  a increase  in  tl  e^^^^^^  of  taste  ; 

muscular  sensibility.  Aftenvaids  thei  7 o of  sight,  of  smell,  and  of  hearing, 

the  sense  of  temperature  IS  lost  less  lead  stimuli  applied  to  the  sense-organs  do 

Owing  to  the  abolition  or  suspension  o _ > , applied  to  the  sense-organs  of  a 

not  produce  conscious  impressions  or  pe^  j^owever  are  iinconsaous,  although  they  stimulate 

hypnotised  person  cause  movemeiits,  w lire  n excitability,  voluntary  movements 

voluntary  acts.  In  persons  with-  f’^^tly  niciea^^^ 

may  excite  reflex  spasms  ; the  pel  sou  m y i lorms  of  hypnotism; — (1)  Passive  sleep, 

Types. -According  to  Griitener,  there  are  in  ^ the  increased 

where  words  are  still  understood,  which  contracted-a  condi- 

reflex  excitability  of  the  striped  muscles,  ^ ncmile  • at  the  same  time  ataxia  may  occur, 

tion  which  may  last  for  days,  ®®X^heir  functions^ (artifi’eial  katalepsy).  During  the  stage  of 
andtheniusclesniaylailtoperfonnD^  absent  (CTiarcot  and  Pueher) ; (3) 

lethargy  in  ^ Iwn’iioHsed  person— in  most  cases  the  consciousness  is  still  retained— 

autonomy  at  call,  i.e  , the  71  1,  , yyiieu  the  hand  is  grasped  or  the  head  stroked, 

obeys  a command  in  his  condition  ^ 

he  executes  involuntary  ?"°Xe  individuals  when  they  waken  from  a deep  sleep,  the  hallucina- 
iMllueinalimis  ^ sensation  of  sparks  of  fire  or  odours)  being  very  strong  and  well 

iSrdYS’llnSi  s...h  .s  ,v.lki„g,  a,e  e,,.!,- 
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tho  Imcr  niovomeu  ts  occur  rarely.  The  “ echo-speech  ” is  proauccd  by  pressure  upon  ilia  neck, 
.speiikiug  into  the  throat,  or  against  the  abdomen.  Pressure  over  tlie  right  eyebrow  often  ushers 
'■  ^°.^°"*'-.®f“sation  is  suspended  by  placing  the  warm  hand  on  tho  eye,  or  by 

the  head  (Co/«i).  Stroking  the  limbs  in  the  reverse  direction 
does  so  a^t  ^ I'lgidity  of  the  imbs  and  causes  the  person  to  waken.  Blowing  on  a part 

■mulitio^  ,s  Bisagrceable  results  follow  only  when  the 

comiition  IS  induced  too  often  and  too  continuously.  ^ 

A hen  remains  in  a iix'ed  position  when  an  object  is  suddenly 

IS  piessecl  01  t^  and  a chalk  hue  made  before  its  beak  (Kircher's  e.xpcrinientum  mirabile, 
in  e liypnot.sed  a crocodile.  Birds,  rabbits,  and  frogs  Vcmaiii  passive  for  i 

(SrmSi  ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 1‘ead  and  claws 

OF  THE  CEREBRUM— MOTOR  CORTICAL  CENTRES. 
[Cerebral  Convolution.— A vertical  section  of  a cerebral  convolution  consists  of 

externally  enclosing  a white  core  or  central  white  matter 
tn  s.  0 j /,  0 ihe  cortex  consists  of  cells  and  fibres  embedded  in  a “ molecular  ” 
matrix,  and  to  some  of  the  nerve-cells  nerve-fibres  proceed  from  the  white  matter. 

distribution  in  the  different 
laye  s and  also  in  different  convolutions.  [The  layers  of  cells  lie  more  or  less  parallel 

2ri!«  convolutions,  so  that  the  grey  matter  is  thereby  divided  into  a 

of  fbp  can  be  recognised.  The  thickness 

Inbp  O cy  iiiatter  IS  about  3 mm.,  but  it  is  2 mm.  in  some  parts  of  the  occipital 
looe,  aiKl  mm.  in  some  parts  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution.]  Takinn- 
•buch  a convolution  as  the  ascending  frontal  or  motor-area  type,  we  get  the  appear" 
ances  shown  ni  fig.  598.  It  is  covered  on  its  surface  by  the  pia  mater  (1  The 

consists  of  much  neuroglia,  a network  of 
■wound  s ih^  together  form  the  chief  mass  of  the  abundant  molecular 

vSrfilrmpriT;  ? scattered  small  multipolar  nerve-cells,  and  a layer  of 
s.irL^P  nf  nerve-fibres,  which  traverse  it  in  a horizontal  direction.'^  The 

PvmmidalSHs  neuroglia  alone.  (2)  Layer  of  small 

mwMZar  m-  ^ ^^7®^  C^S  mm.  to  '75  mm.  in  thickness)  of  close-set,  small, 

anrjuku  01  short  puramidal  nerve-cells.  The  cells  are  pyramidal  and  small  and 

axistv  imW  ,i„r  /I  11  proved  tint  they  possess  median  basilar 

■4  o,m  to  1 ZZTT'J^  ■=SU«-  Tiro  thickest  layer 

®^’  foi’niation  of  the  cornu  ammonis,”  consists  of  luaiiv  havers 

lieiS  l['r“t  Uro  mSsu^e7 

between' Hi  pm  ^ closely  packed  together,  as  many  granules  lie 

« 7en  K„i  tiro  lowest  part  of  this  layer  the  cells  a -e  larger  that  elsewlie  4 

1 to  i„relr7v  ““  7“^  7 7“=  g^J  ra  ei 

'nh?  “ “ - =I>“‘  loyor  and  termed  the 

are 'described  4 mnfnb  ^ is  specially  ivell  marked  ni  those  convolutions  which 
are  found  ovei-  fbp  f motor  centres,  but  pyramidal  cells  resembling  tliese 
process  to  wl  T ^ ° """^i®^®  cortex.  The  cells  are  connected  by  their  axial-cylinder 
lookirm  cells  whicirb'Tcm^?'^’  the  large  cells  are  a few  small  angular- 

a narrow  l ive  35  f 'T""  (4)  The  fourth  layer— 

m-eiTs  mi.;c"l  wirilmse  ai7laL  Meynert.  In  the  iiioto; 

clusters.”  This  lavor  is  ilivi  V i groups,  called  “ cell- 

the  groups  of  white  fibres  wff ' 1 ' ^ succeeding  one  into  vertical  columns  by 

white  iniitter.  Ttre  aF-l  F ' >®to  the  cortex  from  the  central 

(o)  Tho  fifth  laver  fine  niodullated  fibres  in  it. 

which  it  is  not  everywhere  .sharnird?^  white  matter  (T  mm.  thick),  and  from 
fusiform  branched  cells  tlm  F contains  scattered  in  it  spindle-shaped 

icnea  cells-the  d austral  formation  of  ^leynort-lying  for  tho  most 
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Fig.  597 


Fis.  59  s. 


Fiff.  599. 


w;™  KQ7  VpvHril  section  of  a motoi'  cerebral  convolution  of  man.  1,  superficial  layer  ; 2, 
layeV  of  small,  and  3,  of  large  pyramidal  cells  ; 4,  granule  formation  ; 
tiL  • m medulla.  Fig.  598.— Cortex  of  motor  area  ot  brain  of  monkey 
tioii  , m,  small  aimular  cells  ; 3,  pyramidal  cells;  4,  ganglionic  cells  and  cell- 

superncial  laym  after  Lewis).  Fig.  599,-Cortex  of  occipital 

?ibf  V superficial  layer  ; 2.  small  angular  cells  ; 3,  5,  pyramidal  cells  ; 4,  gr.anulo  layei  , 
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part  pumllel  to  the  surface  of  the  convolution.  It  is  broken  up  into  vertical  columns 
by  the  white  fibres  proceeding  from  the  central  white  matter  into  the  cortex. 
Ihcn  follows  the  central  wliite  matter  (m),  consisting  of  meclullated  nerve-fibres, 
which  run  in  groups  into  the  grey  matter,  where  tlrey  lose  their  myelin.  The 
fibres  arc  somewhat  smaller  than  in  the  other  j)firts  of  the  nervous  system 
(diameter  ’njVij  hich),  and  between  them  lie  a few  nuclear  elements. 

It  will  be  seen  that  no  layer  is  composed  exclusively  of  one  form  of  cell.  In 
the  above,  ’which  represents  the  motor  type,  such  as  occurs  in  the  “motor  areas  ” 
of  the  brain,  the  layer  is  very  thick,  the  pyramidal  cells  which  it  contains  arc 
both  large  and  numerous,  and  in  the  fourth  layer  there  are  very  large  pyramidal 
cells  (110  /X  to  50  /x),  which  are  largest  at  the  upper  part  of  the  ascending  frontal 
convolution.] 

[In  the  sensory  type,  as  in  the  occipital  lobe  (fig.  599),  the  first  and  second 
layers  are  not  unlike  the  corresponding  layers  in  the  motor  type,  and  the  fusiform 
cells  in  the  seventh 
layer  also  resemble 
the  latter.  The  layer 
of  pyramidal  cells 
(3)  is  not  so  large, 
while  its  deejDer  part, 
sometimes  called  the 
“ganglion-cell  layer,” 
contains  no  large 
cells.  (5)  Betweeii 
the  two  is  (4),  a 
layer  with  numerous 
angular  granule-like 
bodies  or  cells,  the 

“granule-layer.”  The  abimdance  of  these  small  “nuclear”  with 
is  the  chief  characteristic  of  the  occipital  region.  There  are  also 
horizontal  medullated  fibres  in  the  fourth  layer.] 

[The  hippocampus  or  comu  ammonis,  a portion  of  the  cerebral  cortex 
pculiarfy  modified,  and  in  part  projecting  into  the  descending  horn  of  the 
eUeral  ventricle,  contains,  besides  a layer  of  neuroglia  and  some  white  matter  on 
the  surface,_a  regular  series  of  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third  layer,  which  give  it  a 
characteristic  appearance.  This  is  the  part  which  varies  most.  The  fourth  and 
Ion-  pyramidal  cells  of  the  third  layer  are  remarkably 

[in  the  frontal  non-iiiotor  region  the  third  layer  is  much  thinner  than  in  the 
motor  areas,  while  the  layer  of  fusiform  cells  is  well  developed  ] 

[It  IS  to  be  remembered  that  the  transition  from  one  type  to  the  other  takes 
p ace  gradually  and  that  the  transition  from  one  anatomical  region  to  another  is 

^rndufil. 

Cortex.— Each  cell  is  more  or  less  pyramidal  in  shape 
oi.  nujar  or  hbrillated  111  appearance  and  with  a large  conspicuous  nucleus.  Eadi 
‘ (a)  an  apical  process,  which  is  often  very  Ion-  and 

runs  towards  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum,  and  as  it  does  so  gives  olflateral  proc^ses 

process' unbrauched  axial  cylinder,  median  basilar 

T^shaned  fibrefo  axis-cylmder  process  divides  at  a node  of  Ranvier,  like  the 

chfefi^i  1 ea!  bo  1 processes  are  given  off 

nlexu's  or  uln^o  I ^ ‘f  ^ branch  to  form  part  of  the  ground 

ple.xus  01  molecular  ground-substance  of  fibrils  which  everywhere  pervades  the  grey 


Corte.x  of  the  comu  ammonis  (C.  Am.),  and  a part  of  the  Fascia  dentata 
{Fcl).  Vh.,  inferior  horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle,  x 20. 


“ angular  ” 


cells 
numerous 
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matter.  The  largest  pyramidal  cells — those  known  as  giant  cells — in  the  motor 
areas  may  be  110-50  fx,  hut  the  ordinary  large  pyramidal  cells  arc  20  to  40  /x,  and 


Fis.  601. 


Fig.  601.— Perivastwlar  and  tlie  ceU  a lyniilhpano  c,  containing 

municatin{<  with  the  pencellu  a y 1 1 section  of’  a frontal  convolution 


\ 


Fig.  603. 
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the  .small  pyramidal  cells  (which  have  not  heon  proved  to  i)osscss  an  axial  cylinder 
process)  are  8-12  fi  in  breadth.  The  large  pyramidal  cells  are  trophic  in  function 
for  the  very  long  nerve-fibres  Avhich  are  connected  Avith  them.] 

[Golgi’s  method  of  staining  nerve-cells. — The  nerve-cells  are  stained  black  by  long  immersion 
in  silver  nitrate  or  memiric  chloride  solution  after  the  brain  is  hardened  in  a chromium  salt. 
The  nietid  is  dejmsited  in,  or  rather  on,  the  cell  and  its  processes,  and  in  this  Avay  the  ranulica- 
tions  of  these  cells  can  be  traced  for  a long  distance.] 

Each  cell  is  surrounded  by  a lymph-space  in  which  it  lies.  The  blood-vessels  are  provided 
with  a perivascular  s[)ace,  which  communicates  with  the  pericellular  lymph-space,  as  in  fig. 

[Nerve-fibres  in  the  Cortex. — The  ordinary  methods  of  hardening  the  brain  do  not  enable  us 
to  detect  the  enormous  number  of  medullated  nerve-fibres  in  the  grey  matter.  By  using 
Exner’s  osmic  acid  method,  or  Weigert’s  or  Pul’s  method,  we  obtain  such  a result  as  is  .shown 
in  tig.  602.  Under  the  pia  (P)  is  a layer  of  connective-tissue  (a)  devoid  of  nerve-fibres.  Beneath 
it  is  a layer  (b)  occupying  about  the  half  of  the  outer  layer,  which  is  almost  entirely  taken  up 
by  medullated  nerve-fibres  ; most  of  these  are  fine,  but  a few  of  them  are  coarse,  and  run  iiarallcl 
to  the  surface  and  tangeTitial  to  the  arc  of  the  outer  contour  of  the  convolution.  Internal  to  this 
is  a layer  of  medullated  fibres  (c),  which  cross  each  other  in  various  directions  ; while  a similar 
network  {d)  occur  in  the  small-celled  layer.  (2)  lu  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  (3) 
there  are  bundles  of  medullated  fibres,  running  radially  (c) ; but  at  the  lower  part  of  this  layer 
there  is  a very  dense  network  (/),  forming  (in  a Weigert’s  preparation)  a dense,  dark  band, 
corresponding  to  the  outer  layer  of  Baillarger.  In  the  layers  marked  [g  and  A),  which  are 
partly  in  the  third  and  partly  in  the  fourth  cortical  layer,  the  radial  arrangement  is  more 
marked  and  rnore  compact,  and  the  thick  fibres  are  more  numerous.  In  the  middle  is  (A)  a 
narrow  dense ' network  corresponding  to  Baillarger’s  inner  layer.  The  lower  part  of  the  fourth 
layer,  and  the  whole  of  the  fifth,  are  occupied  by  i.  It  is  to  be  remembered  that  all  the  con- 
volutions do  not  present  exactly  the  same  structure  and  arrangement  {Obersteiner).] 

[The  existence  of  such  an  enormous  number  of  nerve-fibres  passing  from  the 
central  Avhite  matter  into  the  cortex  makes  it  evident  that  the  white  matter  must 
be  connected  to  the  grey  cortical  matter  by  some  means  other  than  axis-cylinder 
processes,  the  prolongations  of  the  median  basilar  processes  of  the  pvramidal  cells. 
Perhaps  most  of  the  Avhite  fibres  entering  the  cortex,  either  as  callosal,  pyramidal, 
tegmental,  or  association  fibres  split  up  into  fibrils  to  form  a large  part  of  the  mole- 
cular ground-substance.  We  do  not  know  if  they  become  continuous  anatomically 
with  the  fibrils.] 

[Variations.— The  grey  matter  differ.s  in  difl’ercnt  parts  of  the  brain.  In  the  gi-ey  matter  of 
the  coruu  auimonis,  the  large  pyramidal  cells  of  (3)  make  up  the  chief  mass  (fig.  600)  ; in  the 
claustrum  (4)  is  most  abiuidant.  In  the  central  convolutions  (ascending  frontal  and  iiarietal) 
according  to  Betz,  Mierzejew,ski,  and  Bevan  Lewis,  very  large  pyramidal  cells  are  found  in  the  lower 
part  of  the  third  layer.  Similar  cells  have  been  found  in  the  posterior  extremities  of  the  frontal 
convolutions  in  some  animals— the  posterior  parietal  lobule,  and  para-central  lobule,  all  of 
winch  have  motor  functions.  In  those  convolutions,  which  are  regarded  as  subserving  sensory 
function.s,  a somewhat  different  type  prevails,  e.g.,  the  occipital  gyri  or  annectant  convolution 
(Ji.  Lewi'.),  i he  very  large  pyramidal  cells  are  absent,  while  the  grannie  layer  exists  as  a ivell- 
marked  layer  between  the  layer  of  large  pyramidal  cells  and  the  ganglion  cell  layer  (ficr.  599).] 
[lUichs  hmis  that  there  ai’e  no  medullated  fibres  either  in  the  cortex  or  medulla  untU  the  end 
ot  the  first  month  of  life.  The  medullated  fibres  ajipcar  in  the  uppermost  layer  at  the  fifth 
month,  and  in  the  second  at  the  end  of  the  first  year,  the  radial  bundles  in  the  deeper  layers  at 
the  .second  mouth,  ihc  medullated  fibres  increase  until  the  seventh  or  eighth  year,  when  they 
have  the  same  arrangement  as  in  the  adult.]  ^ 

[Results  of  Golgi’s  Method.— Fig.  603  shows  a general  view  of  the  nerve-cells  of  the  cortex 

[Blood-Vessels  —Tlie  adventitia  of  tlio  small  cerebral  vessels  contains  pigment 

T In  the  new-horn  child,  the  blood- 

vc.ssels  of  the  brain  are  beset  with  cells,  filled  with  fatty  granules.  Perhaps  the 

noTo-r?  the  material  for  tlid  formation  of  the  myelin  sheath  on  the 

minify  ^ replaced  by  a yclloAv  pigment.  In 

fb!.  nrfn  • pi«»>ent-granules  are  found  in  the  adventitia  of 

‘lies.  n le  adventitia  of  the  veins  there  is  no  pigment,  but  generally 
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some  fat.  The  grey  matter  is  much  more  vascular  than  the  white,  and  when 
injected,  a section  of  a convolution  presents  the  appearance  shown  in  fig.  605. 
The  nutritive  arteries  consist  of — (a)  the  long  medullary  arteries  (1)  which  pa.ss 
from  the  pia  mater  through  the  grey  matter  into  the  central  Avhite  matter  or 
centrum  ovale.  They  are  terminal  arteries,  and  do  not  communicate  wuth  each 
other  in  their  course ; thus,  they  supply  independent  vascular  areas ; nor  do  they 
anastomose  with  any  of  the  arteries  derived  from  the  ganglionic  system  of  blood- 
vessels ; 12  to  15  of  them  are  seen  in  a section  of  a convolution.  (6)  The  short 
cortical  nutritive  arteries  (2)  are  smaller  and  shorter  than  the  foregoing.  Although 
some  of  them  enter  the  Avhite  matter,  they  chiefly  supply  the  cortex,  where  they 
form  an  open  meshed  plexus  in  the  first  layer  (a),  while  in  the  next  layer  (d)  the 
plexus  of  capillaries  is  dense,  the  plexus  again  being  wider  in  the  inner  layers  (c).] 


Fig.  604. 

Scheme  of  a tranverse  section  of  the  cerebram  of  a new-born  rat  by  Golgi’s  method  (G«?/aZ).  A, 
corpus  callosum  ; B,  anteio-posterior  fibres  arising  from  the  large  pyramidal  cells  ; L, 
lateral  ventricle;  a,  large  pyramidal  cell  whose  axis-c3'lincler  process  passes  into  the  anterior 
iiosterior  layer  ; 6,  fibiv  of  the  corpus  callosum  bifurcating  ; c,  callosal  fibre ; d,  callosal 
fibre  arising  from  a pyramidal  cell  ; e,  axis-cylinder  process  descending  obliquely  to  enter 
the  coriius  callosum  ; /,  final  ramifications  of  a callosal  fibre  in  the  grey  matter  of  the 
cortex  ; collateral  fibre  from  a large  pyramidal  cell  ; g,  epithelial  cell  ramifying  in  the 
surface  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  n ; i,  fusiform  cells  with  the  axis-cylinder  process  ascending 
to  the  molecular  layer  ; j,  final  ramification  of  a callosal  fibre  arising  in  the  opposite  side 
of  the  cortex. 


[Central  or  Ganglionic  Arteries. — From  the  trunks  constituting  the  circle  of 
Willis  (fig.  in  § 381),  branches  are  given  off,  Avhich  pass  upwards  and  enter  the 
brain  to  supply  the  basal  ganglia  Avith  blood.  They  are  arranged  in  several  groups, 
but  they  are  all  terminal,  each  one  supplying  itsoAvn  area,  nor  do  they  anastomose 

with  the  arteries  of  the  cortex.]  t . -i  j.-  f +i 

Cerebral  Ai'teries. — From  a practical  point  of  vicav,  the  distribution  oi  tne 

blood-vessels  of  the  brain  is  important.  The  artery  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  supplies 
the  motor  areas  of  the  brain  in  animals ; in  man,  the  prmcentral  lohiile  is  supplied 
by  a branch  of  the  anterior  cerebral  artery  (Duret).  The  region  of  the  third  le 
frontal  convolution,  Avliich  is  connected  Avith  the  function  of  speech,  is  supplied 
by  a special  branch  of  the  Sylvian  artery.  Those  areas  of  the  frontal  lobes  whose 
injury  results  in  disturbance  of  the  intelligence,  are  supplied  by  the  anterior  cerebral 
artery.  Those  regions  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  Avhose  injury,  according  to  Ferrier, 
causes  heniiamesthesia,  are  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral  artery. 

fTu  ronuection  with  the  localisation  of  the  centres  in  the  cortex,  it  is  important  to  be  thoroughly 
acSSrS  of  the  cerebral  convolutions.  Each  half  of  the  outer  cerebral 
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liflow  ill  pai't  by 
of  the  ascemliiiK 


surface  i.s  divided  by  certain  fissures  into  five  lobes — frontal,  parietal,  occipital,  temporo- 
sphenoidal,  and  central,  or  island  of  Reil.  The  frontal  lobe  (li^.  606)  consists  of  three  con- 
volutions, with  numerous  secondary  folds  runniiiff  nearly  horizontal,  named  superior  (Fj),  middle 
(Fo),  ami  inferior  (F:i)  frontal  convolutions.  Behind  these  is  a large  convolution,  the  ascending 
frontal  (A),  which  ascends  almost  vertically,  immediately  behind  tliese — separated  from  them, 
however,  bj'  the  ])nvcentral  fissure  (/Jd,  and  mapped  off  behind  by  the  lissure  of  Rolando,  or  the 
central  sulcus  (c).] 

[The  parietal  lobe  (fig.  606,  B)  is  limited  in  front  by  the  fissure  of  Rolando, 
the  Sylvian  fi.ssure  and  behind  by  the  parieto-occipital  finssure.  It  consists 
parietal  (posterior  central)  convolu- 
tion (fig.  606,  B),  which  ascends 
just  behind  the  fissure  of  Rolaudo, 
and  parallel  to  theascending  frontal, 
with  which  it  is  continuous  below ; 
above,  it  becomes  continuous  with 
the  superior  parietal  lobule  (Pj), 
while  tile  latter  is  separated  from 
the  inferior  parietal  lobule  (“j;Zi 
eoiirhe”)  by  the  interparietal  sulcus. 

The  inferior  parietal  lobule  consists 
of  (a)  a part  arching  over  the  upper 
end  of  the  Sylvian  fissure,  the  supra- 
marginal convolution  (Po),  which 
is  continuous  with  the  superior 
temporo  - sphenoidal  convolution. 

Behind  is  (b)  the  angular  gyrus  (Po'), 
which  arches  round  the  posterior 
end  of  the  parallel  fissure,  and  he- 
comes  connected  with  the  middle 
temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.] 

[The  temporo-sphenoidal  or  tem- 
poral lobe  (fig.  606,  T)  consists  of 
three  horizontal  convolutions  — 
superior,  middle,  and  inferior — the 
two  former  being  separated  by  the 
parallel  sulcus,  while  the  whole  lobe 
is  mapped  off  from  the  frontal  hy 
the  Sylvian  fissure  (S).] 

[The  occipital  lobe  (fig.  606,  0)  is 
small,  forms  the  rounded  posterior 
end  of  the  cerebnim,  and  is  sepa- 
rated from  the  parietal  lobe  by  the 
parieto-occipital  fissure,  which  fis- 
sure is  bridged  over  at  the  lower 
]iart  by  the  four  annectant  gyri 
Ipl'is  da  passage  of  Gratiolet).  It  has 
inferior  (O3) — on  its  outer  surface.] 

[The  central  lobe  or  island  of  Reil,  consists  of  five  or  six  short,  straight  convolutions  (gyri 
operti)  radiating  outwards  ami  backwards  from  near  the  anterior  perforated  spot,  and  can  only 
be  seen  when  the  margins  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  are  pulled  asunder.  The  operexaum,  consisting 
0 he  extremities  of  the  inferior  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  and  frontal  convolutions,  lie  outside 
It,  cover  it,  and  conceal  it  Irom  view.] 

[On  the  inner  or  mesial  surface  of  the  cerebrum  are — the  gyrus  fornicatus  (ficr.  607  Gf)  or 
convolution  of  the  corpus  callosum,  xvhich  runs  parallel  to  and  bends  round  the’ anterior  and 
posterior  extremities  of  the  corpus  callosum,  terminating  posteriorly  in  the  gyrus  uncinatus  or 
pi  us  hippocampi  (fig  607,  H),  and  ending  anteriorly  in  a crooked  extremity,  the  siibiculum 
cornu  ammonis  (lig.  607,  U).  Above  it  is  the  callo.so-marginal  .fis.sure  (fig.  607  cm)  and 

issmximr't  e\n^^  I’^^'-wecn  the  latter 

tire  frontal  and  vS  ,^°'‘g‘tudinal  fissurp  it  is,  however,  merely  the  mesial  aspect  of 

the  fioiital  and  p.uietal  convolutions,  'i  he  quadrate  lobule  or  priecuneus  lies  (fig.  607,  Pi) 


1,  1 


1',  in  groups  between 


Fig.  605. 

, medullary  arteries  ; and  P, 
the  convolutions  ; 2,  2,  arteries  of  the  cortex  cerebri 
ff,  large  meshed  j'lexus  in  first  layer  ; h,  closer  plexus 
in  middle  laj^er  ; c,  opener  plexus  in  the  grey  matter 
next  the  white  substance,  with  its  vessels  {d). 

three  convolutions — superior  (Oj),  middle  (O^),  and 


calcarine  lissm-pq  lino  od,  od'.  Between  the  parieto-occijiitid  and 

fissure  indicates  mi  the  ge-shnped  lobule  termed  flic  cuneus  (fig.  607,  Oz).  'I'lie  cidciirino 
nosterior  cornu  of  the  let**  position  of  the  calcar  avis  or  hippocampus  minor,  in  the 

tcial  ventricle.  The  dentate  fissure  or  sulcus  hippocampi  {^\g.  480,  h) 
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marks  tlie  i^ositiou  of  the  elevation  of  the  hippocampus  major,  or  cornu  ammonia,  in  the  lateral 
ventricle.  The  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  terminates  anteriorly  in  the  uncinate  gyrus,  while, 
running  along  the  former  ami  the  occipital  lobes,  is  the  collateral  fissure  (occipito-teinpora’l 
sulcus),  which  marks  the  position  of  the  eminentia  collateralis  in  the  descending  cornu  of  the 
lateral  ventricle,  while  it  also  separates  the  supeTiov  from  the  inferior  teinporo-occipital  con- 
volutions (T4  and  T^).] 

[Transverse  or  Commissural  Fibres.— The  corpus  callosum  unites  the  two  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. Fibres  originate  from  all  parts  of  the  cerebral  cortex  (but  only  to  a small  extent  from 
the  temporal  convolutions),  and  converge  to  the  thick  flattened  arched  band  of  the  corpus  cal- 
losum, intercrossing  in  the  white  matter  of  the  cerebrum  with  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata. 


F 


Left  side  of  the  human  brain  (diagrammatic).  F,  frontal;  P,  parietal ; 0,  occipital;  T, 
temporo-sidienoidal  lobe ; S,  fissure  of  Sylvius;  S,  horizontal,  b , asMiiding  lamus  o_  , 
c sulcus  centralis,  or  fi.ssure  of  Rolando  ; A,  ascending  frontal,  and  B,  ascending  parietal 
convolution;  F„  superior,  middle,  and  F3,  inferior  frontal  convolutions  ; .4,  superior, 
and/o,  inferior  frontal  fissures  ; /g,  sulcus  priecentralis  ; P,  superior  parietal  lobule  ; 1 2, 
inferior  parietal  lobule,  consisting  of  l’„,  supra-marginal  gyrus,  and  l^ 

sulcus  interparietalis ; cm,  termination  of  calloso-marginal  fissure;  Oj,  hist,  secom  , 
O3,  third  occipital  convolutions  ; iio,  parietal-occipital  fissure; 

fissure  ; o.„  inferior  longitudinal  occipital  fissure  ; ij,  first,  Ig,  second,  I3,  thud  temporo- 
sphenoidal  convolutions  ; tj,  first,  4,  second  temporo-sphenoidal  fissures. 


i.c.,  the  fibres  of  the  crusta  and  tegmentum,  ascending  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  They  are  supposed 
to  oonnoct  corresDondinff  coiivolntious  in  opposite  hemispheies.J  , ± 

fThe  anterior  white  commissure  at  the  front  of  the  third  ventricle  connects  the  tempoio- 
sphenoidal  lobes  of  opposite  sides.  It  proceeds  from  one  side  through  the  inner  and  middle 
divisions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  brain.  A very  small  pait  belongs 

^°[Tlie  miMe^ or  soft  commissure  of  the  third  ventricle  is  really  a part  of  the  central  grey 

’“tThe  posterior  commissure  connects  chiefly  the  two  optic  thalanii,  and  perhaps  also  the  teg- 

As?odation‘Vbres''^^^^^^^^  one  convolution  to  another  on  the  same  hemisphere. 
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Longitudinal  Conunissnre. — Tlie  fornix  begins  in  grey  matter  of  the  corpora  albicantia, 
while  ns  it  arches  backwards  its  posterior  pillars  diverge  and  pass  in  the  walls  of  the  descending 
horn  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 

Motor  Areas  or  Regions. — In  1870  Fritscli  and  Ilitzig  discovered  a series  of  cir- 
cumscribed regions  011  tlie  surface  of  the  cerebral  convolutions  of  the  dog,  ■whose 


Fig.  607. 

Median  a.spect  of  the  right  hemisphere.  CC,  corpus  callosum  divided  longitudinally  ; Gf, 
gyrus  fornicatus ; H,  gyrus  hippocampi  ; h,  sulcus  hippocampi  ; U,  uncinate  gyrus  ; cm, 
calloso-marginal'  fissure  ; F,  first  frontal  convolution  ; c,  terminal  portion  of  fissure  of 
Kolatido  ; A,  ascending  frontal  ; B,  ascending  parietal  convolution  and  paracentral  lobule  ; 
Pi',  jirsecuneus  or  quadrate  lobule  ; Oz,  cuneus  ; Po,  parieto-occipital  fissure  ; 0,,  transverse 
occipital  fissure  ; oc,  calcarine  fissure  ; oc',  superior,  oc",  inferior  ramus  of  the  same  ; D, 
gyrus  descendens  ; T4,  gyrus  occipito-temporalis  lateralis  (lobulus  fusiformis) ; Tg,  gyrus 
occipito-temporalis  medialis  (lobulus  lingualis). 

stiniidation  by  means  of  electricity  causes  co-ordinated  movements  in  quite  distinct 
groups  of  skeletal  muscles  of  the  o2^oosite  side  of  the  body  (fig.  G09,  I,  II) 
[while  stimulation  of  some  adjacent  areas  arc  not  follotved  by  any  such 
movements]. 

Methods — Stimulation. — The  surface  of  the  cei’ebrum  is  exposed  in  an  animal  (dog,  monkey') 
by  removing  a part  of  the  skull  covering  the  so-called  motor  convolutions  and  dividing  the  dura 
mater.  'When  the  convolutions  are  fully  exposed,  a pair  of  blunt  non-polarisable  (§  328)  needle 
electrodes  are  applied  near  each  other  to  various  parts  of  the  cerebral  surface.  We  may  employ 
the  closing  or  opening  shock  of  a constant  current,  or  the  constant  current  may  be  raiudly  in- 
teriupted,  the  current  being  of  such  a strength  ns  to  be  distinctly  perceived  when  it  is  applied 
to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  {Fritsch  and  Ilitzig).  Or,  the  induced  current  may  be  used,  also  of 
such  a strength  that  it  is  readily  felt  when  applied  to  the  tip  of  the  tongue  {Fcrrier,  1873).  The 
cerebrum  is  completely  insensible  to  severe  oiicrations  made  upon  it. 

The  areas  of  tlie  cerebral  cortex,  Avhose  stimulation  discharges  the  characteristic 
movements,  are  regarded  by  some  as  actual  centres,  because  the  reaction-time  after 
stimulation  of  the  centres  and  the  duration  of  the  muscul^vr  contraction  arc  longer 
than  when  the  subcortical  fibres  which  lead  towards  the  deeper  parts  of  the  brain 
are  stimulated.  Another  circumstance  favouring  this  vicAV  is  that  the  excitability  of 
these  areas  is  influenced  by  the  stimulation  of  all'erent  nerves  {Buhnof  and  Ileiden- 
kain).  It  may  bo  that  these  centres  are  acted  upon  by  voluntary  impulses  in  the 
execution  of  voluntary  movements.  Hence,  they  have  been  called  2}.sj/cho)notor 
centres.  [At  any  rate,  these  areas  have  a definite  relation  to  certain  motor  acts, 
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find  ])ei'haps  it  is  well  to  .speak  of  them  as  “areas  of  representation”  of  the 
function  to  Avhich  they  are  related.]  The  motor  areas  of  the  cerehrum  (dog,  cat, 
sheep)  arc  characterised  by  the  presence  of  specially  large  pyramidal  cells 
{Betz,  Merzejewsl'y,  Bevan  Lewis) ; A^dlilc  similar  cells  Avere  found  by  Obensteiner  in 
the  areas  marked  4 and  8 (fig.  609),  and  Betz  found  them  in  the  ascending  frontal 
coiiAmlution  of  man,  in  the  third  frontal  couAmlution,  and  in  the  island  of  Beil. 
O.  Soltmann  found  that  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  in  neAvly-boni  animals 
is  AAuthout  result,  A\diile  only  the  deeper  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  arc  excitable. 

Modifying  Conditions. — lu  the  condition  of  deep  narcosis  produced  by  chloroform,  ctlier, 
chloral,  morjihia,  or  in  apnoea,  the  excitability  of  the  centres  is  abolished  {Schijf),  whilst  the 
subcortical  conducting  jraths  still  retain  their  excitability  HeidenJiain).  Small 

doses  of  these  poisons  and  also  of  atropiii  at  first  inci'ease  the  excitiibility  of  the  centres. 
Moderate  loss  of  blood  excites  them,  while  a great  loss  of  blood  diminishes  and  then  aboli.shes 
the  excitability  {Munk  and  Orsaliansky).  Slight  inflammation  increases,  Avhile  cooling 
diminishes,  the  excitability.  If  the  cortex  cerebri  be  removed  in  animals,  the  excitability  of 
the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  is  completely  abolished  about  the  fourth  day,  just  as  in  the  case 
of  a peripheral  nerve  sejiarated  from  its  centre  {Alberloni,  Diqniy,  Franck  and  Pitres). 

Stimulation  of  Subcortical  Parts. — As  the  fibres  of  the  corona  radiata  cou- 
A^ergc  toAA'ards  the  centre  of  the  hemisphere,  it  is  CAudent  that,  after  remoAml  of 
the  cortex,  stimulation  of  these  fibres  in  the  deeper  parts  of  the  hemisphere 
is  folloAved  by  the  same  motor  effects  {Glihj  and  Echliard).  Tire  stimulus 
is  applied  merely  to  a deeper  part  of  the  motor  path.  If  the  stimulus  be  applied 
to  parts  situated  still  more  deeply,  as  for  example  to  the  internal  capsule,  general 
contraction  of  the  muscles  on  the  opposite  side  is  the  result. 


Time  Relations  of  the  Stimulation.— According  to  Franck  and  Pitres,  the  time  which  elapses 
between  the  moment  of  stimulation  of  the  cortex  and  the  resulting  movement,  after  deducting 
the  period  of  latent  stimulation  for  the  muscles,  and  the  time  necessary  for  the  conduction  of 
the  impulse  through  the  cord  and  nerves  of  the  extremities,  is  0'045  second.  Heidenhain  and 
Bubnoti'  found  that,  during  moderate  morphia  narcosis,  when  the  stimulating  current  was  in- 
creased in  strength,  the  muscular  contraction  and  the  reaction-time  became  shorter.  After  re- 
moval of  the  cortex,  the  occurrence  of  the  muscular  contraction  from  the  moment  of  stimulation 
of  the  white  matter  is  diminished  ^ to  g.  The  form  of  the  muscular  contraction  is  longer  and 
more  extended  Avhen  the  cortex,  than  when  the  subcortical  paths,  are  stimulated.  If  the 
animal  (dog)  be  in  a state  of  high  reflex  excitability,  these  diflerences  disappear  ; in  both  cases 
the  contraction  follows  very  rapidly  {Buhnoff  and  Heidenhain).  If  the  stinndus  be  A'ery  strong 
the  muscles  of  the  same  side  maj'^  contract,  but  somewhat  later  than  those  of  the  opposite  side. 
If  the  motor  areas  for  the  fore  and  hind  limbs  be  stimulated  simultaneously,  the  latter  conti'act 
somewhat  after  the  former. 

Number  of  Stimuli. — If  40  stimuli  per  second  be  applied  to  a motor  area,  then  the  corre- 
sponding muscles  yield  40  single  contractions  ; while  with  46  single  stimuli  per  second  there 
results  a continued  complete  contraction  {Franck  and  Pitres).  In  one  and  the  same  animal, 
the  same  number  of  stimuli  is  required  to  pi'oduce  a continuous  contraction,  Avhether  the  cortical 
centre,  the  motor  nerve,  or  even  the  muscle  itself  be  stimulated.  "With  very  feeble  stimuli, 
summation  of  stimuli  takes  ]>lace,  for  the  muscular  contraction  only  begins  after  several  in- 
effective stimuli  have  been  ap|ilied.  [It  is  generally  held  that  the  rhythm  of  a contracting 
muscle  is  the  same  as  the  rhythm  of  the  stimuli  applied  to  its  motor  nerve,  but  Schafer  ami 
Horsley  contend  that  this  holds  good  for  rates  of  stimuli  to  about  10  or  12  ]ier  second, 
find  that  the  same  is  true  for  the  cortex  cerebri,  corona  radiata,  and  medulla  spinalis,  amz.  , that 
the  muscular  response  does  not  vary  with  the  rhythm,  i.e.,  number  of  stimuli  per  sec.),  but 
that  the  rhythm  is  constant — about  10  per  sec. — and  independent  of  the  number  of  stimuli  pei 
sec.,  provided  they  are  abov'e  10  per  see.  ap|ilicd  to  these  parts.  Indeed,  all  voluntary  contiac- 
tions  .show  a similar  rate  of  undulation  in  the  musclc-cnrye.  Perhaps  the  rhythm  ol  the 
efferent  impulses  is  modified  in  the  motor  nerve-cells  of  the  spinal  cord.] 


[The  matter,  <a.s  regards  electrical  stimulation  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  resolA’'es  itself 
into  this,  that  stimulation  of  certain  cortical  areas  always  causes  contraction  in 
definite  muscles  or  groups  of  muscles,  resulting,  as  a rule,  in  definite  co-ordinated 
movements  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  ; the  areas  liaA’C  been  called  “ inotoi 
areas.”  In  some  cases,  hoAA’^ever,  stimulation  of  an  area  on  one  side  results  in 
bilateral  movements  in  the  case  of  corresponding  muscles  on  opposite  sides  of  the 
body,  that  usually  act  together,  e.cj.,  those  of  the  eyes  and  trunk.  They  have  been 
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iiiappod  out  and  ascertained  in  a large  number  of  animalSj  and  the  question  comes 
to  be — Are  there  similar  areas  in  man  ?] 

Primary  Fissiu’es  and  Convolutions  of  the  Dog’s  Brain. — Tlio  position  of  the  motor  centres 
in  tlio  dog’s  brain  is  indicated  in  fig.  609,  I,  and  II.  The  dog’s  brain  is  marked  by  two 
“ ]nimary  fissures,”  viz.,  the  sulcus  cruciatus  (S. ),  whicli  inteisects  the  longitudinal  fissure  at 
a light  angle  at  the  junction  of  its  anterior  with  its  middle  third.  This  fissure  has  been  called 


View  of  the  brain  from  above  (semi-diagi-ammatic).  Sj,  end  of  ramus  of  the  Sylvian  fissure. 

The  other  letters  refer  to  the  same  parts  as  in  fig.  606. 

the_  sulcus  frontalis,  or  the  fissura  coronalis.  [It  is  bounded  in  front  and  behind  by  the 
“ sigmoid  gyrus.”]  The  second  primary  fissure  is  the  fossa  Sylvii  (F).  Four  “primary  con- 
volutions,” in  addition,  are  arranged  with  reference  to  these  primary  fissures.  The  first  ]irimary 
convolution  (I),  in  the  form  of  a shar)ily  cnrveil  knee,  embraces  the  fo.ssa  Sylvii  (F).  Tlie 
second  convolution  (IT)  runs  nearly  parallel  to  the  first.  The  fourth  primary  convolution  (IV) 
bounds  the  longitudinal  fissure,  and  is  separated  from  its  fellow  of  the  opposite  side  by  the  falx 
cerebri  ; anteriorly  it  embraces  the  sulcus  cruciatus  (S),  so  that  it  is  divided  into  two'  parts  by 
this  sulcus,  a jjart,  the  gyrus  prrecruciatus  or  prrefron tails,  lying  in  front  of  the  sulcus,  and  the 
gyrus  ])ostcruciatus  ([lostfrontalis)  lying  behind  it.  The  third  primary  convolution  (III)  runs 
parallel  to  the  fourth.  Some  .authors  count  the  convolutions  from  the  longitudinal  fissuic  out- 
wards. In  fig.  609,  I and  II,  the  motor  areas  or  centres  are  indicated  by  dots  on  the  individual 
primary  convolutions.  We.  must  remember,  however,  that  the  centres  arc  not  mere  points,  but 
that  they  vary  in  size  from  that  of  a pea  upwards,  according  to  the  size  of  the  animal,  klotor 
arras  have  been  ma])pcd  out  in  the  brain  of  the  moidcey,  rabbit,  rat,  bird,  and  frog. 

Position  of  the  Motor  Centres  (Dog). — Fritsch  and  ilitzig,  in  1870,  ma]iped  out  the  following 
motor  areas,  whose  position  may  be  readily  found  on  referring  to  fig.  609  : — 1,  is  the  centre  for 
the  muscles  of  the  neck;  2,  for  the  extensors  and  adductors  of  the  fore  limb  ; 3,  for  the  ilexion 
and  rotation  ol  the  fore  leg  ; 4,  for  the  movements  of  the  hind  limb,  which  Luciani  and 

1 .amburini  resolved  into  two  antagonistic  centres;  5,  for  the  muscles  of  the  face,  or  the  facial 
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centre.  lu  1873  rerricr  discovered  tlie  following  additional  centres  6,  for  the  lateral  switch- 
ing movements  of  the  tail;  7,  for  the  retraction  and  abduction  of  the  fore  limb;  8,  for  the 


1, 

2 


Fig.  609. 

I,  Cerebrum  of  the  dog  from  above ; II,  from  the  side  ; i,  ii,  iir,  iv,  the  four  primary  con- 
volutions,— s,  sulcus  cruciatus  ; r,  Sylvian  fossa ; o,  olfactory  lobe ; p,  optic  nen^e  ; 1, 
motor  area  for  the  muscles  of  the  neck  ; 2,  extensors  and  abductors  ot  the  fore  limb ; 3, 
flexors  and  rotators  of  tire  fore  limb  ; 4,  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  ; 5,  the  facial 
muscles;  6,  lateral  switching  movements  of  the  tail;  7,  retraction  and  abduction  ol  the 
fore  limb  ; 8,  elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  extension  of  fore  limb  (movements  as  in  walk- 
ing); 9,  9,  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  zygomaticus,  closure  of  the  eyelids.  II,  a,  a,  retrac- 
tion and  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  month  ; h,  opening  of  the  mouth  and  movements  of 
the  oral  centre  ; c,  c,  ])latysma ; d,  opening  of  the  eye.  I,  t,  thermic  centre,  according  to 
Eulenburg  and  Landois.  Ill,  cerebrum  of  the  rabbit  from  above  ; IV,  cerebrum  of  the 
pigeon  from  above  ; V,  cerebrum  of  the  frog  from  above  ; VI,  cerebrum  of  the  carp  from 
above— (in  all  these  o is  the  olfactory  lobe ; 1,  cerebrum  ; 2,  optic  lobe ; 3,  cerebellum  ; 
4,  medulla  oblongata). 

elevation  of  the  shoulder  and  extension  of  the  fore  limb,  as  in  walking ; the  area  marked 
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9,  9,  9,  controls  tlio  movements  of  tlie  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  and  of  the  zygomaticus  (closure 
of  the  eyelids),  together  with  tlie  upward  movement  of  the  eyeball  and  narrowing  of  the  jmpil. 
Stimulation  of  tlie  areas  «,  a (lig.  11)  is  followed  by  retraction  and  elevation  of  the  angle  of 
the  month,  with  partial  opening  of  the  mouth  ; at  h,  Ferrier  observed  opening  of  the  mouth 
with  protrusion  and  retraction  of  the  tongue,  while  the  dog  not  unfreipiently  howled.  He 
called  this  centre  the  oral  centre."  Stimulation  of  c c causes  retraction  of  the  angle  of  the 
mouth,  owing  to  the  action  of  the  platysma,  while  c'  causes  elevation  of  the  angle  of  the  mouth 
and  of  one-half  of  the  face,  until  the  eye  may  be  closed,  just  as  in  9.  Stimulation  of  cl  is 
followed  by  opening  of  the  eye  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil,  while  the  eyes  and  head  are  turned 
towards  the  other  side.  According  to  H.  ilunk,  the  prefrontal  region  has  an  iiiHuence  upon 
the  attitude  of  the  body  (?).  The  jierineal  muscles  contract  when  the  gyrus  postcruciatus  is 
stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the  gyrus  praecruciatus  on  its  anterior  and  sloping  aspect  causes 
movements  in  the  pharynx  and  larynx. 

[The  motor  careas  in  the  dog  are  not  very  sharply  defined,  and  indeed  they  may 
overlap  somewhat,  so  that  the  localisation  of  representation  of  movement  in  the 
dog’s  cortex  is  much  less  perfect  than  in  the  higher  animals,  e.g.,  monkey.  In 
the  rabbit  and  still  lower  vertebrates  the  localisation  is  still  less  precise  and  more 
dilfuse.] 

[Experiments  on  monkeys  indicate  that  in  them  the  motor  areas  are  more 
sharply  defined  from  each  other,  and  that  there  is  a great  differentiation  of  repre- 
sentation of  movement  in  the  cortex  of  the  anthropoid  apes  as  compared  with  the 
dog.  In  man  this  differentiation  of  the  representation  of  movements  appears  to  be 
more  j^recise  still.] 

[In  bii-ds,  such  as  the  dove  and  hen,  the  limb  muscles  do  not  appear  to  be 
represented  in  the  cortex,  but  in  the  owl  and  hawk  there  is  representation  of  the 
hind  limbs  in  the  cortex  {Schrader).'] 

The  position  of  the  individual  motor  areas  may  vary  somewhat,  and  they  may  be 
slightly  different  on  the  two  sides  {Ludani  and  Tamburini). 

Strong  Stimuli. — If  the  stimulation  be  very  strong,  not  only  the  muscles  on 
the  opposite  side,  but  those  on  the  same  side,  niay  contract.  These  latter  move- 
ments belong  to  the  class  of  associated  movements,  and  are  due  to  conduction 
through  commissural  fibres.  Those  muscles,  which  usually  (muscles  of  mastication) 
or  always  (muscles  of  eye,  larynx,  and  face)  act  together,  appear  to  have  a centre 
not  only  in  the  opposite  but  also  in  the  hemisphere  of  the  same  side  {Exner).  [All 
observers  have  found  that  stimulation  of  the  facial  centre  causes  identical  (associated) 
movements  on  both  sides  of  the  face,  so  that  both  sides  of  the  face  seem  to  be 
represented  in  each  hemisphere.  Schafer  and  Horsley’s  experiments  make  it  very 
probable  that  some  other  muscles,  e.g.,  some  of  the  trunk  muscles,  pectorals,  and 
lecti  abdominis,  aie  lepresented  bilaterally  in  the  hemispheres.  This  is  an  im- 
portant point  in  relation  to  recovery  after  the  supposed  destruction  of  a centre, 
and  has  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  question  of  “ Substitution,”  in  reference  to  the 
restoration  of  nerve-function  (p.  843).] 


Strong  stimulation  of  the  motor  regions  may  give  rise  in  dogs  to  a complete  general  convul- 
sive epileptic  attack  which  usually  begins  with  contractions  of  the  groups  of  muscles  especially 
related  to  the  stimulated  centre  {Ferrier,  Eulcnburg  and  Lancia  is,  Alhertoni,  Ludani  ami 
lamburmi)-,  then  often  passes  to  the  corresiiondiiig  limb  of  the  opposite  side  (associated  move- 
ments) ; and  lastly,  all  the  muscles  of  the  body  are  thrown  into  tonic  and  then  into  clonic 
spasms.  Hie  opiiosite  side  of  the  body  has  been  observed  to  pass  into  spasms  from  below 
upwards,  after  the  contractions  were  developed  in  the  other  side.  'I'he  spasmodic  excitement 
pa.sscs  trom  centre  to  centre,  an  intermediate  motor  region  never  being  passed  over.  Alter  this 
eHlirVr."  P''0'’}iced  the  slightest  stimulation  may  suffice  to  bring  on  a new 

epileptic  attack  (§  373).  During  the  attack  the  cerebral  circulation  is  accelerated.  According 
Percies  r epileptic  attacks  cannot  be  discharged  from  the  posterior  part  of  tim 

enilensv ° Stimulation  of  the  sub-cortical  white  matter  causes 

the  muscles  of  the  same  side  (Bubnoff  and  Ucidenhain). 
obloiyita\§  ^ aiedue  to  an  escape  ol  the  electrical  current,  which  thus  reaches  the  medulla 


Mechanical  Stimulation,  e.g.,  scraping  the  motor  areas  for  tlie  limbs,  produces 
movements  in  tliese  parts  {Ludani). 
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Cerebral  Epilepsy. — It  is  of  great  practical  diagnostic  importance  to  ascertain  if 
stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  in  man,  due  to  local  diseases  (inflammation,  tumours, 
softening,  degenerative  irritation),  causes  movements.  [Hughlings- Jackson  lias 
shown  that  local  diseases  of  the  cortex  may  cause  spasmodic  contractions  in  certain 
groups  of  muscles,  a condition  known  as  “Jacksonian  Epilepsy,”  and  he  explains 
in  this  way  the  occurrence  of  unilateral  local  epileptiform  spasms,  which  Averc 
observed  by  Eerrier  and  Landois  to  occur  after  inflammatory  irritation.]  Luciani 
observed  these  spasms  in  dogs,  and  sometimes  they  were  so  violent  and  general  as 
to  constitute  an  attack  of  epilepsy.  This  condition  became  hereditary,  and  the 
animals  idtimately  died  from  epilepsy  (§  373).  According  to  Eckhard,  epileptic 
attacks  are  never  produced  by  stimulation  of  the  surface  of  the  posterior  convolu- 
tions. [In  passing  from  apes  to  carnivora,  epilepsy  as  a result  of  electrical 
stimulation  of  the  cortex  is  far  more  readily  produced  in  the  latter  animals  than 
in  the  former.  Indeed,  in  the  Orang,  Beevor  and  Horsley  never  observed  epilepsy 
to  folloAV  excitation  of  any  part  of  the  cortex.] 

If  certain  motor  areas  are  extirpated,  the  ejiileptic  attack  is  absent  from  the  muscles  con- 
trolled by  these  areas  {Luciani).  Separation  of  the  motor  cortical  area  by  means  of  a horizontal 
section  during  an  attack  cuts  short  the  latter  {Munk).  During  an  epileptic  attack  it  is  po.ssible 
to  excise  the  motor  area  of  one  extremitj',  and  thus  exclude  this  limb  from  the  attack  whilst  the 
rest  of  the  body  is  convulsed. 

Dnigs.  — The  continued  use  of  potassium  bromide  prevents  the  production  of  epilepsy  on  stimu- 
lating the  cortical  areas. 

Chemical  Stimulation. — Substances  such  as  occur  in  urme,  e.r/.,  kreatinin, 
kreatin,  acid  potassic  phosphate,  and  sediment  of  urates,  Avhen  sprinkled  on  the 
motor  areas  of  the  dog,  cause  pronounced  eclampsic,  clonic  convulsions,  Avhich  recur 
spontaneoitsly,  and  are  followed  by  deep  coma.  These  symptoms  are  like  those  of 
ursemic  poisoning.  The  sensory  centres,  especially  that  for  vision,  seem  also  to  be 
affected  by  chemical  stimidation  (Landois). 

[Motor  Centres  in  the  Monkey. — Terrier  has  mapped  out  a large  number  of 
centres  on  the  outer  surface  of  the  brain  in  the  monkej'',  and  to  each  centre  he 
has  given  a number.  These  numbers  have  been  transferred  to  corresponding  con- 
volutions on  the  human  brain,  numbered  accordingly.  These  areas  are  specially 
distributed  on  the  convolutions  around  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  including  in  the 
monkey  tlie  posterior  extremities  of  the  posterior  and  middle  frontal  convolutions, 
the  ascending  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  and  part  of  the  parietal  lobule.] 

[Areas  mapped  out  by  Ferrier. — Fig.  610  represents  these  areas  transferred  to  tlie  correspond- 
ing areas  in  man.  (1)  On  the  superior  parietal  lobule  (advance  of  the  opposite  hind  limb,  as 
in  walking.  (2),  (3),  (4)  Around  the  upper  exti'emity  of  the  fi-ssure  of  Rolando  (complex  move- 
ments of  the  opposite  leg  and  arm,  and  of  the  trunk,  as  in  swimming).  («),  (6),  (c),  {d)  On 
the  ascending  parietal  or  posterior  central  convolution  (individual  and  combined  movements  ol 
the  fingers  and  wrist  of  the  opposite  hand  or  prehensile  movements).  (.6)  Posterior  end  of  the 
superior  I'rontal  convolution  (extension  forward  of  the  opposite  arm  and  hand).  (6)  Upper  part 
of  the  ascending  frontal  or  anterior  central  convolution  (supination  and  fiexion  of  the  opposite 
fore-arm).  (7)  Middle  of  the  same  convolution  (retraction  and  elevation  ol  the  opposite  angle  ot 
the  mouth).  (8)  At  the  lower  end  of  the  same  convolution  (elevation  of  the  ala  nasi  and  upper- 
lip,  and  depression  of  the  lower  lip  on  the  opposite  side).  (9),  (10)  Broca’s  convolution  (opening 
of  the  morrth  with  iirotnrsioir  and  retraction  of  the  torrgue — aphasic  region).  (11)  Between  10 
and  the  lower  end  of  the  ascending  parietal  convolution  (retraction  ot  the  opposite  angle  of  the 
rnoirth,  the  head  turirs  towards  one  side).  (12)  Posterior  part  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal 
convohrtions  (the  eyes  open  widely,  the  pupils  dilate,  and  the  head  and  e}’es  tunr  tow-ards  the 
opposite  side).  (13),  (13')  Supra-rnarginal  and  angular  gyrus  (the  eyes  move  towards  Die 
opposite  side,  and  upwards  or  downwards — centre  of  vision).  (14)  Superior  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution  (pricking  of  the  opposite  ear,  pupils  dilate,  and  the  head  and  eyes  tuin  to  the 
opposite  side — hearing  centre).] 

[Experiments  on  Monkeys. — Electrical  stimulation  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
frontal  lobes  yields  negative  results : but  behind  the  anterior  end  of  the  sagittal 
limb  of  the  precentral  sulcus  there  are  lateral  movements  of  the  head  and  eyes. 
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If  the  anterior  third  or  fourtli  be  remo^'ed,  Schafer  and  Horsley  observed  no  motor 
paralysis  nor  any  deficiency  of  general  or  special  sensibility.  Excitation  of  the 
external  surface  (^motor  area)  led  Eerrier  to  ma])  out  the  areas  named  on  p.  862. 
Schafer  and  Horsley’s  experiments  agree  rvith  Ferrier’s,  and  they  map  out  the 
motor  area  into  a number  of  main  areas,  each  of  which  is  irarticularly  concerned 
with  the  movement  of  a particular  part  or  limb,  and  in  some  of  which  centres  con- 


Fig.  610. 

The  brain  witli  the  chief  convolutions  (after  Echer).  See  also  figs.  624,  625  in  their  relation  to 
the  skull.  The  numbers  1 to  14,  and  the  letters  a to  d,  indicate  cortical  areas  (p.  862). 
S,  Sylvian  fissure  ; C,  central  sulcus,  or  fissure  of  Rolando  ; A,  anterior,  and  B,  posterior 
central  convolutions  ; Fj,  upper,  Fo,  middle,  and  F^,  lowest  frontal  convolutions;/,, 
superior,  and  /„,  inferior  frontal  fissure  ; /„  sulcus  praecentralis  ; Pj,  superior,  1’.,,  inferior 
])arietal  lobe,  with  I/,  gyrus  snpra-inarginalis  ; P/,  gyrus  angu laris  ; ip,  sulcus  iuter- 
Iiarietahs  ; cm,  end  of  calloso-marginal  fissure  ; 0^,  0^,  O3,  occipital  convolutions  ; po 
paneto-occipital  fissure;  Tj,  T„,  T3,  temporo-siihenoidal  convolutions;  K.,  K„,  Kb,  points 
in  tlic  coronal  suture  ; 4j,  4o,  in  the  lainbdoidal  suture. 

cerned  with  more  specialised  movements  may  be  marked  out.  Tlie  arm-area  is 
rougldy  triangular  (fig.  611),  and  “occupies  most  of  the  upper  half  of  the  ascend- 
ing parietal  and  ascending  frontal  gyri,  from  a little  beneath  the  level  of  the  sagittal 
part  of  the  iirccentral  fissure  below,  nearly  to  the  margin  of  the  hemisphere  above 
togctlier  with  tlie  adjacent  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  below  the  small  antero-posterior 
sulcus.  It  bends  round  and  is  continuous  with  a part  of  the  marginal  gyrus, 
i lie  special  movements  of  the  arm  are  indicated  in  fig.  611.] 

V itliin  any  particular  area  there  is  motor  reprc.sentation  of  the  movements  capable 
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of  being  executed  by  tlie  cori'esponding  muscles.  Thus  in  tlie  arm-area  the  move- 
ments represented  are  from  above  downwards,  those  at  the  shoulder,  elbow,  wrist, 
digits,  and  thumb,  and  of  course  all  the  complex  combinations  of  movements  which 
these  parts  can  execute.] 

[The  face-area,  lying  ventral  to  the  arm-area,  gives  rise  not  only  to  movements 
of  the  facial  muscles,  but  also  of  the  whole  of  the  upper  end  of  the  alimentary 
tube.  It  comprises  the  whole  of  the  ascending  parietal  and  frontal  convolutions 
below  the  arm-area,  down  to  the  fissure  of  Sylvius,  and  including  tlie  external  sur- 
face .of  the  operculum.  As  is  shown  in  fig.  611,  at  the  upper  part  of  the  area  the 
eyelids  are  represented,  below  or  ventral  to  this  curve  successively  the  movements 
of  the  mouth,  tongup,  those  for  mastication  and  swallowing,  and  at  the  lower  or 
ventral  end  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution  is  the  area  for  the  larynx  and 
phonation  (p.  865).] 

[The  head-area — i.e.,  for  movements  of  the  head  brought  about  by  the  muscles 
of  the  neck — or  area  for  visual  direction — comprises  part  of  the  frontal  lobe  from 
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Fig.  611.  l^ig-  612. 

Fig.  611. — Diagi-ani  of  the  motor  areas  on  the  outer  .surface  of  a monkey’s  brain  {Horsley  and 
Schafer.  Fig.  612. — Diagram  of  the  motor  areas  on  the  marginal  convolution  of  a 
moniccy’s  brain  {Horsley  and  Schafer). 

the  margin  of  the  hemisphere  to  the  face-area.  In  front  it  is  bounded  by  the 
non-excitable  part  of  the  frontal  lobe.  Its  stimulation  gives  the  results  obtained 
by  Ferrier  on  stimulating  his  ISTo.  12  centre.  Occupying  the  ventral  part  of  the 
head-area  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution — i.e.,  in 
front  of  the  precentral  sulcus — is  the  area  for  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  or 
“ area  for  the  eyes  ” (fig.  611).] 

[The  leg  area,  or  “area  for  the  liind  limb,”  is  partly  situate  on  the  mesial  sur- 
face  i.e.,  the  marginal  convolution — but  it  extends  over  to  the  external  surface 

from  the  parieto-occipital  fissure  nearly  to  the  level  of  the  anterior  end  of  the 
small  sulcus  marked  leg  (fig.  607).  AVithin  this  area  are  to  be  distinguished  from 
before  backwards  special  areas  for  the  hip,  knee,  ankle,  hallux,  and  digits.] 

[The  trunk-area  scarcely  extends  over  the  margin  to  reach  the  external  surface. 
It  exists  on  the  marginal  convolution  lying  between  the  area  for  the  head  in  front, 
and  that  for  the  leg  behind.] 

[Schafer  and  Horsley  have  extended  Ferrier’s  researches,  and  shown  that  motor 
centres  exist  in  the  marginal  convolution  (fig.  6 1 2),  which  is  excitable  only  in 
that  portion  corresponding  in  extent  (antero-posteriorly)  to  the  excitable  portion 
of  the  outer  surface  of  the  hemisphere.  Anteriorly  it  reaches  forward  to  a line 
which  is  opposite  the  junction  of  the  posterior  and  middle  thirds  of  the  superior 
frontal  convolution  (centre  12),  while  posteriorly  it  extends  backwards  opposite  to 
the  parietal  lobule,  including  the  paracentral  lobule,  which  contains  large  multi- 
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poliU'  pyramidiil  motor  cells.  The  rest  of  the  mesial  surface  is  iiiexcitable.  They 
tiiul  that  the  centres  are  ai'ranged  from  before  backwards  in  the  folloMung  order; — 
(1)  jMovemeiits  of  the  head — tins  area  is  very  small,  and  belongs  to  the  large  head- 
area  on  the  external  surface ; (2)  of  the  fore-arm  and  hand;  (3)  of  the  arm  at  the 
shoulder  ; (4)  of  the  u])i)er  dorsal  part  of  the  trunk  ; (6)  of  the  leg  at  the  lajj ; (7) 
of  the  lower  leg  at  the  knee ; (8)  of  the  foot  and  toes.] 

[Just  as  there  are  differences  in  motor  representation  in  the  cortex  as  we  descend 
in  the  animal  scale,  so  there  are  dilferences  amongst  animals  belonging  to  the 
same  group,  monkeys.  Comparing  a Macaccpie  monkey  with  an  Orang,  it 
is  difficult  to  get  single  primary  movements  uncomplicated  by  movements  of  other 
parts  on  stimulation  of  the  cortex  of  a Macacque  monkey,  but  in  the  Orang  single 
primary  movements  are  readily  obtained,  and  this  seems  to  demonstrate  the  great 
advance  in  evolution  of  function  in  the  Orang’s  cortex  above  that  of  the  Macacque. 
Moreover,  in  the  Orang,  instead  of  the  excitable  area  of  the  cortex  being  con- 
tinuous, as  in  the  Macacque,  it  is  in  the  Orang  much  interrupted  by  spaces  from 
which  no  effect  can  be  obtained  even  by  the  application  of  strong  stimuli.  Thus 
excitable  areas  are  separated  from  each  other  by  inexcitable  areas.  Direct 
observation  has  shown  that  for  certain  centres  at  least  a similar  interrupted  mode 
of  rejmesentation  exists  in  man  [Beevor  and  llorsley).  It  appears  in  addition  that 
motor  representation  in  the  cortex  is  found  only  on  the  summits  of  the  gyri  of  the 
convoluted  surface,  while  at  a sulcus  it  is  inexcitable.] 


Excitation  of  the  Area  AS  produces  movements  of  the  arm  (fig.  615).  These  vary  accordim^ 
to  the  s[)ot  stimulated,  but  towards  the  anterior  part  of  the  area,  movements  of  the  wrist  and 
tore-arm  towards  the  posterior  part  movements  of  the  arm  and  shoulder,  are  more  frequently 
le  result  of  the  excit^ion.  E.xcitatioii  of  Tr  produces  movements  of  the  trunk,  generally 
arching  and  rotation.  Those  movements  which  are  called  forth  by  stimulating  the  anterior 
part  ot  the  area  are  usually  couhned  to  the  upper  part  of  the  trunk  (thoracic  region),  and  are 
often  associated  with  movements  of  the  shoulder  and  arm  ; those  called  forth  by  stimulating 
the  posterior  part  are  movements  of  the  abdominal  and  pelvic  regions  and  of  the  tail,  and  are 
r of  the  hip  and  leg.  Excitation  of  the  area  L produces  move- 

Untni  the  lower  hmb  These  vary  according  to  the  part  stimulated,  extension  of  the  hip 
ein  especially  associated  with  e.xcitatioii  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  area,  and  contraction  of 
the  hamstrings  with  excitation  of  the  middle  part.]  laouiou  m 


of  the  Larynx. — In  this  connection  Ave  must  remember 
that  the  larynx  subserves  the  tivo  purposes  of  respiration  and  plionation.  The 
bulb  IS  the  mam  seat  of  respiration,  and  recent  researches  by  Krause,  Horsley 
and  Semon  sliow  that  there  seems  to  be  independent  representation  of  the  larynx  in 
the  bulb  for  respiratory  laryngeal  movements,  and  independent  of  that  for  thoracic 
movements.  Moreover,  the  larynx  is  independently  represented  in  the  bulb  for 
he  movements  of  plionation  ; tlms  a purely  reflex  cry  is  produced  in  animals  after 
lemmal  of  the  cerebrum,  and  stimulation  of  one  side  of  the  bulb  near  the  calamus 
scriptoruis  causes  adduction  of  the  vocal  cord  on  the  same  side.  Perhaps  the 
abductors  and  adductors  are  re2iresented  independently. 

tlie  cortex  cerebri  the  representation  of  the  larynx  seems  to  be  independent 
of  that  of  respiration,  and  amongst  animals  the  cat  has  the  greatest,  the  monkey 

r I'eprcseiitation  in  the  cortex,  wliile  the  respiratory  move- 

ments are  also  represented  in  the  cortex.] 

rem-SYtiof  of’"a!l,W?  “‘'‘'’''‘I  ’>  l.cmispliere  au  area  of  bilateral 

Srroste^  situated  iu  the  monkey. 

frontal  convolution  .Stimulation  of  tt  ‘ ^ “''.'*cuoi  halt  of  the  loot  ol  the  ascending 
of  the  vocal  cords  which^^  1 produces  complete  bilateral  adduction 

lateral  stiniulatTon  m-olE  the  stimulation  is  continued.”  Thus  iini- 

of  the  larynx  in  one  heiui.sidiore  n I f with  bdatcral  representation  of  both  sides 

paralysis  of  a vocal  cord  ■ indeed  t ?o  ,'l°^  ^ ‘ I'cccs.sarily  produce  unilateral 

j ucai  coin  , maced,  the  phonatory  centre  and  even  one  hemisphere  has  been 
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excisetl,  yet  on  stinuilatiou  o!  the  reniaiiiiiig  phonatory  cortical  area  bilateral  adduction  occurs. 
The  fibres  from  the  cortical  area  run  in  the  corona  radiata,  those  for  lespiration  run  first  in  the 
anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  at  a lower  plane  in  the  region  of  the  genu.  Those 
that  subserve  phoiiation,  and  excitation  of  which  produces  adduction  of  the  vocal  cords,  arc 
grouped  just  posterior  to  the  genu  (cat),  and  at  a lower  plane  in  the  posterior  limb.  These 
fibres  proceed  to  form  connections  with  the  bulbar  laryngeal  apparatus  {Horsley  and  Seinon).'\ 


[It  Avill  Ijc  noticed  that  the  areas  are  spoken  of  in  terms  of  the  part  of  the  body 
■which  is  affected  hy  the  stinndation  of  a particular  area.  Tliere  is  reason  for 
believing,  however,  that  what  is  represented  in  the  cerebral  cortex  is  not  mere 
muscular  mass,  hut  rather  the  variety  and  complexity  of  movements  capable  of 
being  executed  by  these  muscles.  Thus  one  speaks  not  of  representation  of  the 
muscles  in  the  motor  areas,  but  of  “representation  of  muscular  movements.”  This 
Auew  is  supported  by  a study  of  the  relative  size  of  certain  motor  areas  as  com- 
pared with  the  size  of  the  area  of  the  body  which  such  areas  represent.  Thus  the 
thumb  area  is  relatively  far  larger  than  that  of  the  shoulder  or  area  for  the  hip, 
but  the  difference  is  explained  by  the  great  complexity  of  movements  executed  by 
the  thumb  as  compared  Avith  the  simpler  movements  of  the  shoulder.] 

[Do  similar  Centres  exist  in  Man? — The  results  of  clinical  and  pathological 
iiwestigations  show  that  similar,  although  not  absolutely  identical,  areas  exist  in 
man.  The  motor  areas,  or  those  Avhich  haAm  a special  relation  to  A'oluntary  motion 
in  man,  exist  in  part  in  the  coiiAmlutions  bounding  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  and 
occupy  the  “central  convolutions,”  i.e.,  the  ascending  frontal  and  ascending 
parietal  convolutions  along  Avith  the  superior  parietal  lobule,  and  along  the  mesial 
surface  of  the  hemisphere,  the  paracentral  lobule,  and  precuneus  (fig.  614).  In  this 
region  the  upper  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  and  parietal  conAmlutions,  along 
Avith  the  superior  parietal,  are  the  leg  area  (fig.  614,  leg),  the  middle  third  of  the 
ascending  parietal  and  ascending  frontal  for  the  ami,  and  the  upper  part  of  the 
loAvest  third  of  these  coiiA'olutions  for  the  face,  Avhile  the  very  loAvest  part  of  the 
ascending  frontal  conAmlution  is  the  area  for  the  movements  of  the  lips  (lips)  and 
tongue  (T).  (Compare  figs.  611,616.)  The  last  area,  Avith  the  posterior  extremity 
of  the  third  left  frontal  coiiAmlution,  is  the  centre  for  Amluntary  speech.  "We  can- 
not say  Avhether  these  “ centres  ” are  sharply  mapped  off  from  each  other.  In  any 
case  a very  strong  stimulation  of  one  centre  may  iiiAmlAm  an  adjacent  area.  >So  far 
as  is  yet  ImoAvn,  centres  Ros.  5 and  12,  as  represented  in  the  monkeys  brain 
those  on  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  superior  and  middle  frontal  coiwolutions, 

(5)  for  extension  foi'Avard  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  (12)  for  opening  the  eyes  and 
turning  the  head  toAvards  the  opposite  side  (as  in  surprise),  are  not  represented  in 
the  human  brain.  So  accurately  liaA'e  certain  of  these  areas  been  located,  that 
surgeons,  in  suitable  cases,  haAm  been  able  not  only  to  diagnose  the  position  of  a 
tumour  causing  certain  symptoms,  but  also  to  excise  it.] 

Bilateral  Movements. — Movements  in  both  sides  of  the  body  folio Aving  upon 
excitation  of  one  hemisphere  are  common,  but  many  of  these  movements  caimot 
be  claimed  as  examples  of  strictly  bilateral  representation  in  the  cortex.  lie 
movements  of  the  trunk  (rectus,  abdominis,  &c.),  tongue,  turning  the  head,  anc 
conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  are  often  classed  as  such,  but  in  reality  ley 
are  not  so.  The  movements  of  pouting  of  the  lips,  mastication,  SAvalloAMiig,  and 
moA'ements  of  the  soft  palate,  adduction  of  the  A'ocal  cords  seem  to  be  tru  y 

bilateral  movements  {Beevor  and  Horsley).'] 

[We  may,  therefore,  assert  as  a general  proposition  that  the  muscles  of  one 
lateral  half  of  the  body  are  regulated  by  certain  areas  in  the  opposite  cerebral 
hemi.sphere,  except  in  the  case  of  bilateral  muscles  usually  actuig  together.] 

rCoAvers  maintains  tliat  the  motor  region  i.s  not  exclusively  motor,  but  tliat  ilcstruction  of  this 
area  also  leads  to  some  loss  of  sensation.  Starr  also  asserts  that  perceptions  oecur  in  the  grey 
matter  of  the  cortex  of  the  “ central  ” region  and  parietal  conyolu  ions,  and  tl'«[J:ho  ' aiiM^ 
sensory  areas  for  the  various  parts  of  the  body  lie  about,  and  eoincule  to  some  extent  vith,  the 
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niotor  vurious  areas  lor  .similar  jiarts,  but  the  sensory  area  is  more  extensive  than  the  motor 
area,  extending  into  the  parietal  behind  the  motor  area,  which  is  confined  to  the  ascending 
frontal  and  parietal  convolutions.] 

II.  Method  of  Destruction  or  Ablation  of  Parts  of  the  Cortex. — IMucli  con- 
fusion in  this  matter  lias  arisen  from  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  animals 
of  dill'erent  species.  [It  seems  quite  certain  that  tire  results  obtained  in  the  dog 
are  quite  ilitl'erent  from  those  in  the  monkcjL  Tlie  motor  areas  may  bo  .simply 
excised  'with  a knife,  or  tlie  surface  of  tlie  brain  may  be  wa.shed  away  Avitli  a stream 
of  water,  as  Avas  done  by  Goltz  in  dogs.] 

[In  the  dog,  the  areas  Avhich  are  described  as  motor  may  be  removed  either  by  the  knife 
(Hermann)  or  by  means  of  a stream  of  Avater  so  directed  as  to  wash  away  the  grey  matter 
(Goltx).  In  both  cases,  although  there  was  some  paralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body, 
this  was  but  temporary,  for  the  paralysis  disappeared  within  a few  days,  the  animals  having 
very  decided  control  over  their  muscles,  although  Goltz  admits  that  certain  acts,  especially 
those  Avhich  the  dogs  had  been  ti-ained  to  execute,  e.g.,  giving  a paw,  Avere  executed  “clumsily,” 
indicating  some  failure  of  complete  control,  Avhich  Goltz  ascribed  to  loss  of  tactile  sensibility. 
Goltz  thinks  that  the  extent  of  the  injury  has  more  to  do  Avith  the  result  than  the  locality. 
The  restoration  of  motion  Avas  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  corresponding  centre  of  the  opposite 
side,  as  destruction  of  this  centre,  although  it  produced  the  usual  symptoms  011  the  side  Avhich 
it  governed,  had  no  effect  on  the  previous  result  (Oarville  and  Darct).'] 


[In  the  monkey,  tlie  experiments  of  Ferrier  tend  to  shoAV  that  destruction 
of  a motor  centre,  e.g.,  that  for  the  arm,  results  \\i  iiermanent  paralysis  of  the  arm 
of  the  opposite  side,  and  if  the  centres  for  the  arm  and  leg  are  destroyed,  there  is 
[lermanent  hemiplegia  of  the  opposite  side.  “ In  order  that  the  hemiplegia  or 
paraplegia  produced  by  cortical  ablation  shall  be  complete,  it  is  necessary  to  include 
tlie  part  of  the  marginal  gyrus  corresponding  in  longitudinal  extent  to  the  excitable 
areas  of  the  external  surface.”  The  amount  of  paralysis  produced  by  ablation  of 
the  marginal  gyri  alone  is  as  great  as  that  caused  by  removal  of  the  much  more 
extensive  external  areas  ] but  the  complexity  of  the  muscular  movements  Avhich 
are  governed  from  these  areas  is  much  greater  than  in  those  goA^erned  from  the 
marginal  gyrus  {Schafer  and  Horsley)f\ 

[In  man,  records  of  destructive  lesions  of  the  motor  areas  in  Avholc  or  part  have 
nOAv  accumulated  to  such  an  extent  as  to  leaA^e  no  doubt  that  if  there  be,  say,  a 
destructive  lesion  of  the  middle  third  of  tlie  cortex  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  parietal  com'olutions,  there  Avill  be  paralysis  of  the  arm  of  the  opjiosite 
side ; and  the  .same  is  true  for  the  other  centres.] 

[In  extirpation  or  ablation  of  the  motor  centres,  again,  much  confusion  has 
arisen  from  comparing  the  results  obtained  on  different  animals.  In  the  dog  there 
is  no  permanent  motor  paralysis,  in  the  monkey  and  man  there  is.  The  difference 
is  tliis,  that  in  the  dog  the  loAver  centres,  perhaps  the  basal  ganglia,  are  able  to 
suliserve  the  execution  of  those  co-ordinated  movements  required  for  standing, 
l)rogression,  &c.  As  Ave  proceed  higher  in  the  animal  scale,  the  motor  cortical 
centres  assume  more  and  more  of  the  functions  subserved  by  the  basal  ganglia  in 
loAver  animals.  There  is,  as  it  AA^ere,  a gradual  displacement  of  motor  centres  con- 
nected Avith  volitional  motor  acts  to  the  cortical  region,  as  Ave  ascend  in  the  zoolo- 
gical scale.] 

Differences  in  Animals.— The  higlicr  tlio  dovelopiiieiit  of  the  intelligence  of  animals,  the 
]novements  been  learned,  and  tlie  more  have  they  gradually  come  to  be  con- 
tro  led  ijy  [ae  aviII  ; in  them  the  disturbance  of  the  motor  iihenomena  becomes  more  pronounced 
destruction  of  tlie  cortical  psychomotor  centres.  Whilst  in  the  lower  . 

extirpation  of  the  whole  hemispheres  does  not  materially 
1.1,1  ' "lovements,  the  co-ordinated  rcllex  movements  being  sufficient — in  dogs  occa- 
n?’iiir,t^*i.^^°r  lonally,  extii'pation  of  several  motor  areas  jiroduces  visible  iiermanent  disturb- 
and  ])ersist(‘iit  **  monkeys  and  man  (§  378)  the  paralytic  phenomena  may  be  intense 

•'mvoiueiits  performed  by  menarc  many  Avhich  have  been 
mnntu  nf  1 * 1’* niid  luivc  been  subjected  to  voluntary  control,  e.g.,  the  move- 

lamsfoi  many  manual  occupations.  After  a lesion  of  certain  motor  areas,  such 
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inoveiiieiits  are  roaec|uired  onlj'  very  slowly  and  iiicoiiqdetely,  or  it  may  be  not  at  all.  [The 
intert'ereiico  with  these  liner  acquired  movements  sometimes  beeomes  very  markeil  in  lesions  of 
the  motor  areas  produced  by  hajmorrhage,  and  in  some  cases  of  hemiplegia.]  Those  move- 
ments, however,  which  arc,  as  it  were,  innate  [or  as  they  are  sometimes  termed  fundamental, 
in  opposition  to  acquired],  and  arc  under  the  control  of  the  will  without  much  practice— sueh 
as  the  associated  movements  of  the  eyes,  face,  some  of  those  of  the  limbs — are  either  rapidly 
restored  after  the  lesion,  or  they  appear  to  sulfer  but  slightly  after  a lesion  of  the  cerebral  cortex  ; 
the  facial  muscles  are  never  so  completely  paralysed  as  from  a lesion  of  the  trunk  of  the  facial 
nerve  ; usually^  the  eye  can  be  closed  in  the  former  ease.  The  movements  necessary  for  sucking 
have  been  performed  by  hemicephalic  infants. 

Theoretical. — Hitzig  ascribes  the  disturbance  of  movement,  after  the  removal  of  the  motor 
centres,  to  the  loss  of  the  “ viuscular  sensihility.”  Schiff  refers  it  to  the  loss  of  tactile  sensibility. 
According  to  Ferrier,  the  tactile  and  sensory  impressions  are  not  appreciably  diminished  or 
altered.  The  descending  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  in  the  lateral  columns,  according 
to  Sehiff,  occurs  after  section  of  the  yjosterior  half  of  the  cervical  spinal  cord,  or  even  after 
section  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  lateral  columns.  After  dividing  the  latter,  and  allowing 
secondary  degeneration  to  take  place,  it  is  not  possible  to  discharge  movements  by  stin\ulating 
the  cortex  cerebri.  [Schiff  divided  the  posterior  column  of  the  cord,  and  found  that  stimula- 
tion of  the  opposite  motor  cortex  failed  to  excite  movements  in  the  opposite  fore  limbs.  He 
sup]josed  that  this  result  was  due  to  ascending  degeneration.  Horsley  finds,  however,  that 
Schilf’s  results  are  due  to  transverse  aseptic  myelitis  at  the  seat  of  operation,  thus  causing  a 
“block”  there  in  the  motor  tract.]  The  posterior  columns,  and  their  continuation  upwards 
to  the  brain,  are  supposed  to  carry  the  impulses  iqnvards  to  the  cerebrum  (ascending  the 
limb  of  the  reflex  arc),  where,  after  being  modified  in  the  centres,  they  are  carried  outwards  by  the 
pyramidal  tracts  (descending  limb  of  the  reflex  arc).  [Some  hold  that  the  posterior  colunms 
are  directly  connected  with  the  cortical  motor  area,  while  others  think  that  a sensory  perceptive 
centre  is  interposed  between  the  afferent  and  efferent  impulses.]  Between,  but  deeper  in  the 
brain,  lie  the  centres  for  tactile  sensibility.  Landois  and  Eulenburg  observed  in  a dog,  from 
which  the  motor  centres  for  the  extremities  had  been  removed  on  both  sides,  that  the  move- 
ments became  completely  ata.'Bic;,  i.e.,  the  animal  could  not  execute  such  co-ordinated  move- 
ments as  walking,  standing,  &c.  Goltz  regards  the  disturbances  of  movement  after  injury  ol 
the  cortex  as  due  to  inhibition.  Schiff'  maintains  that  when  the  cortex  cerebri  is  stimulated  we 
do  not  stimulate  a cortical  centre,  but  only  the  sensory  channels  of  a reflex  arc,  the  continua- 
tion of  the  posterior  columns,  so  that  on  this  supposition  the  movements  resulting  from 
stimulation  of  the  motor  points  would  be  reflex  movements.  The  centres  lie  deeper  in  the 
brain.  This  vie^v  is  not  generally  entertained. 

Modifying  Conditions. — The  excitability  of  the  motor  centres  is  capable  of 
being  considerably  modihed.  [In  deep  ether-narcosis,  stimulation  of  the 

motor  region  of  the  cortex  does  not  produce  contraction,  but  stimidation  of  the 
subjacent  wdiite  matter  does.]  Stimulation  of  sensory  nerves  diminishes  it ; thus, 
the  curve  of  contraction  of  the  muscles  becomes  lower  and  longer,  while  the 
reaction-time  is  lengthened  simultaneously.  Only  when,  owdng^  to  strong  stimula- 
tion, the  reflex  muscular  contractions  are  vigorous,  the  excitability  of  the  cortical 
centres  appears  to  be  increased.  Specially  noteworthy  is  the  fact  that,  in  a certain 
stage  of  morphia-narcosis,  a stimulus  which  is  too  feeble  to  discliarge  a contrac- 
tion becomes  effective  at  once,  if  immediately  before  the  stimulus  is  applied  to  the 
cortical  centre,  the  skin  of  certain  cutaneous  areas  be  subjected  to  gentle  tactile 
stimulation.  When  strong  pressure  is  applied  to  the  foot,  the  contractions  become 
tonic  in  their  nature,  so  that  all  stimuli,  Avhich  under  normal  conditions  produce 
only  temporary  stimulation,  noAV  stimulate  these  centres  continuously.  If,  during 
the  tonic  contraction,  during  morphia-narcosis,  one  gently  strokes  the  liack  of  t le 
foot,  blows  on  the  face,  gently  taps  the  nose,  or  stimulates  the  sciatic  nerve,  sud- 
denly relaxation  of  the  muscles  again  occurs.  These  phenomena  call  to  niiiul  the 
analogous  observations  in  hypnotised  animals  (§  374).  [Sub-minimal  stimuli 
applied  to  a centre  fail  to  excite  movement,  but  sometimes  if  the  skin  over  the 
muscle  corresponding  to  the  area  stimulated  be  gently  stroked,  contraction  may 
take  place.  These  results  seem  to  show  how  complex  volitional  motor  acts  are, 
and  that  they  have  some  relation  to  afferent  impulses  arising  in  cutaneous 
surfaces.]  Another  very  remarkable  observation  is,  that  when  cither  owing  to  a 
reflex  effect,  or  to  strotig  electrical  stimulation  of  a cortical  centre,  contraction  of 
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tlio  coiTospondiiig  musclos  is  produced,  i\\Q\\  feeJ>!e.  sLiiiiulatioii  oF  Uio  same  centre, 
hut  also  of  other  centres,  suppresses  the  movement.  Tlui.s,  Ave  have  tlie  remark- 
ahle  fact  that,  according  to  tlie  .strength  of  tlie  stimulus  ajiplied  to  the  motor 
apparatus,  avc  can  (dther  produce  movement  or  suiApro,ss  a movement  already 
in  progress  [Jhthnofi'  and  lleidenhain). 


[Excision  of  the  Thyroid  affects  the  nnrve-ccnti'c.s.  After  thyroidectomy  (twenty-four  Lours) 
the  tetanu.s  obtained  by  .stimulating  tlie  corte.x  is  greatly  changed.  It  ceases  Avhen  the  stimu- 
lating current  is  shut  olf,  as  suddenly  as  that  observed  on  stimulating  the  corona  radiata.  In 
more  advanced  cases,  the  tetanus  is  soon  exhausted,  and  is  often  followed  by  clonic  epileptoid 
spasms.  In  the  hitter  stages,  after  thyroidectomy,  there  may  be  only  a feeble  tetanus,  or  none 
at  all,  on  stimulating  the  motor  areas,  so  great  is  the  state  of  depression  of  function  of  these 
centres  {Horsley).  Actual  structural  changes  take  place  in  the  central  nervous  .system,  and 
Autokratotl  concludes  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  thyroid,  a poison  aceumul.ates  in  the  organism, 
and  acts  specially  on  the  nervous  system.] 

[Warner  has  directed  attention  to  Adsible  muscular  movements  apart  from  those  .studied  in 
epilepsy,  chorea,  athetosis — and  including  attitude,  gait,  movements  of  the  eyeballs,  po.sition  of 
the  hand,  and  posture  in  general,  &c.— as  expressive  of  states  of  the  brain  and  nerve-centres.] 


[Electrical  Variations  accompanying  cerebral  action. — That  an  impulse  is  con- 
ducted along  the  ])yraniidal  tracts  Avlien  the  motor  areas  arc  stimulated  Avas  proAmd 
by  Gotch  and  Horsley,  lly  means  of  non-jAolarisable  electrodes  applied,  one  to 
the  traiiSA'crse  section  of  the  cord  in  the  loAver  dorsal  region,  and  the  other  a little 
higher  up  on  the  longitudinal  surface  of  the  cord,  they  led  off  to  an  electrometer 
the  current  thus  obtained  from  the  cord.  They  found  on  stimulating  the  area 
for  the  hind  limb  in  the  cortex  that  they  obtained  a iiegatiA'e  A'ariation  of  the 
cord  current,  or,  in  other  Avords,  a current  of  action  ; but  no  current  Avas  obtained 
Avhen  other  parts  of  the  cortex  Avere  stimulated.  If  from  stinndation  of  any  area 
other  than  the  leg  area,  epilepsy  happened  to  be  produced,  then  currents  of  action 
Avere  noted  in  the  loAver  dorsal  region,  and  moreover,  the  oscillations  of  the  mercury 
of  the  electrometer  corresponded  to  the  type  of  muscular  contraction,  i.e.,  AAdiether 
the  contractions  Avere  tonic  or  clonic.  It  seems  eAudent,  therefore,  that  Avhen  the 
motor  regions  of  the  cortex  are  excited,  nerAums  impulses  accompanied  by  “cur- 
rents of  action”  are  transmitted  cloAAniAvards  along  the  pyramidal  tracts.] 

[Heck  and  Fleischl  haAm  recently  asserted  that  afferent  impulses  passing  to 
the  cerebral  areas  lead  to  a negative  variation  of  the  nerve-current  of  the  cortex 
cerebri.  Caton,  in  1875,  described  electrical  currents  of  the  cortex  cerebri.] 

376.  SENSORY  CORTICAL  CENTRES. — [There  must  be  some  connection  be- 
tween the  surface  of  the  brain  and  the  afferent  channels  through  Avhich  sensory 
impulses  pass  iiiAA^ards,  and  although  the  channels  for  sensory  impulses  are, 
perhaps,  not  so  definitely  localised  as  those  for  voluntary  motion,  still  Ave  knoAv 
that  sensory  iinpulses  for  the,  opposite  half  of  the  body  traA'el  upAvards  through  the 
])Osterio_r  third  of  the  jiosterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (fig.  626,  S),  to 
radiate  in  all  [irobability  into  the  occipital  and  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes.  Parts  of 
the.se  con  A'olutions  are  .sometimes  .spoken  of  as  “sensory  centres”  or  “ p.sycho- 
sensorial  ” areas.] 


[Die  samo  methods  h.ave  been  applied  to  tlie  investigalion  of  these  centres,  viz.,  stimulation 
.and  extirpation  Stimulation.— Eerrier  found  that  electrieal  stimulation  of  the  aiirnilar  gyrus 

(monkey)  caused  movements  of  the  eyeballs  towards  the  side,  Avith  sometimes  associate.!  move- 
ments ol  the  bead,  but  lie  regarded  these  as  reflex  movements,  so  that  for  this  and  other  reasons 
fnl  Wc-  "'*  contributions,  considered  the  angiihir  gyrus  and  adjacent  parts  as  the  “ centre 

m I.lii  teni])oro-sphenoidal  convolution,  the  monkey  pricked  tlie 

n olrmLi  u I’"/’'' licad  and  cars  turned  to  the  oppo.sito  side  ; itcxhibited 
n 00^  f 1 those  caused  by  a loud  sound  : these  movements  are  also  reflex  idieiio- 

" ni.nd!  »»'btory  centre”  in  this  region,  and  on  somewhat  similar 

rpf.MTfwi  flin  r.n  ol  1 M Ici’cii CL*s  Iroin  the  stiimilation  niul  extirpation  of  otlicr  jiaris,  he 

to  flip  1 ii  1 n " smell  and  taste  to  the  tip  of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe,  and  for  touch 

to  the  hippocampus  inajor,  but  all  these  statements  have  not  been  comirincd.] 

L ' . cxpeiimented  on  dogs  by  washing  away  the  cortex  cerebri,  and  found  that  Avhen  a 
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suflicienfc  amount  of  the  grey  matter  i.s  removed,  and  after  recovery  from  the  immediate  effects 
of  the  operation,  there  is  a peculiar  defect  of  vision  and  otlier  sensory  defects,  hut  so  far  Goltz 
has  not  found  that  there  is  any  difference  in  this  respect  between  removal  of  the  anterior  and 
posterior  lobes  of  the  dog’s  brain.  The  dog  is  not  blind,  as  it  can  see  and  use  its  eyes  to  avoid 
obstacles,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  animal  failed  to  recognise  food  or  flesh  as  such,  when  placed 
before  it  ; while  exhibitions,  which,  before  the  operation,  greatly  excited  the  dog,  ceased  to  do 
so.  Goltz  caused  his  servant  to  dress  himself  in  a mummer’s  red-coloured  garb,  which 
previously  had  greatly  excited  the  dog,  but  after  the  operation  the  dog,  although  it  was  not 
blind,  was  no  longer  excited  thereby.  Nor  was  it  afterwards  cowed  by  the  appearance  of  a 
■whip.  After  a time  there  was  recovery  to  a certain  extent  if  the  animal  was  trained,  whether 
by  the  de]iosition  of  new  impressions,  or  by  opening  up  new  channels,  or  by  the  partial 
recovery  of  some  parts  of  the  grey  matter  not  removed,  it  is  impossible  to  say.] 

[Munk  has  mapped  out  the  surface  of  the  brain  into  a series  of  “ sensory  ” or  psycho-sensorial 
centres,  but  he  distinguishes  between  complete  and  total  extirpation  of  these  centres  and  the 
phenomena  which  follow  these  operations.] 


Wlien  these  centres  are  partialhj  disorganised,  the  mechanism 
activit}'’  may  remain  intact,  but  “the  conscious  link  is  ■wanting.” 


of  the  sensory 
A dog  with  its 


centres  thus  destroyed,  sees,  hears,  or  smells,  hut  it  no  longer  kno'ws  'udiat  it  sees, 
hears,  or  smells.  These  centres  are  in  a certain  sense  the  seat  of  experience  that 
has  been  acquired  through  the  organs  of  sense.  Stimulation  of  these  centres 
may  give  rise  to  movements,  such  as  occur  -when  sudden  intense  sensory  impressions 
are  produced.  These  movements  are  in  no  Avay  to  be  confounded  Avith  the 
moA^ements  Avhich  result  from  direct  stimulation  of  the  motor  cortical  centres. 
To  this  group  of  moA’enients  belong  dilatation  of  the  pupil  and  the  fissure  of  the 
eyelids,  as  Avell  as  lateral  movements  of  the  eyehall. 

1.  “ The  Adsual  area,”  according  to  Munk,  embraces  the  outer  convex  part  of 

the  occipital  lobe  of  the  dog’s  brain.  [This  area  and 
its  connections  are  represented  in  fig.  613.  It  is, 
therefore,  in  the  area  supplied  by  the  posterior  cerebral 
artery.  In  all  probability,  hoAveA^er,  it  also  embraces 
the  mesial  aspect  of  the  occipital  lobe  including  the 
cuneus  (fig.  607).]  If  the  occipital  lohes  be  com- 
pletely destroyed,  the  dog  remains  permanently  Idiud 
(“cortical  or  absolute  blmdness ”).  If,  hoAvever, 
only  the  central  circular  area  be  destroyed,  there  is 
loss  of  the  conscious  visual  sensation,  AAdiicli  may  be 
called  “psychical  blindness”  {Munlc)  [a  condition  of 
visual  defect  like  that  observed  by  Goltz  in  the  dog, 
Avhich  the  dog  saAv  an  object,  e.g.,  its  food,  Init 
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failed  to  recognise  it  as  such.  There  is  a certain 
amount  of  recovery  if  the  Avhole  visual  area  be  not 
removed.  According  to  Schafer,  the  visual  area  of 
the  cerebral  cortex  in  the  monkey  comprises  the  Avhole 
of  the  occipital  lobe,  and  perhaps  a part  of  the  angular 
gyrus.  He  finds,  Avith  Munk,  that  removal  of  one 
occipital  lohe  is  folloAved  by  heinianopia,  i.e.,  blind- 
ness in  the  lateral  half  of  each  retina  corresponding 
to  the  side  operated  on.  'The  blindness  passes  off. 
llemoval  of  both  occipital  lobes  is  said  to  produce 
total  and  permanent  blindness,  Avhereas  destruction  of  the  cortex  of  both  angulai 
gyri  is  not  folloAved  by  any  appreciable  permanent  defect  of  vision.  Terrier,  how- 
ever, does  not  accept  these  statements.]  1 . 

[Ferrier  and  Yeo  find  that  after  operations  conducted  antiseptically,  removal  ot 
both  occipital  lobes  (monkeys)  does  not  cause  any  recognisalile  disturbance  of 
vision  or  other  bodily  or  mental  derangement,  provided  the  lesion  does  not  extend 
beyond  the  parieto-occipital  fissure.  Xor  docs  destruction  of  both  angular  gyn 


Fig.  613. 

Course  of  the  psyclio-optic 
fibres  (after  Munk). 
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cause  permnnciiL  loss  ol'  vision ; such  loss  of  vision  lasts  only  tlivec  days,  so  that  in 
Fen'icr’s  original  cwperiinonts  tho  animals  lived  for  too  short  a time  after  the 
ojieration  to  enable  a just  conclusion  to  be  arrived  at.  Destruction  of  both 
angular  gyri  and  occipital  lobes  causes  total  and  permanent  blindness  in  both  eyes 
in  monkeys,  -witbout  any  impairment  of  the  other  senses  or  motor  power.  This 
region  Ferrier  calls  the  “ occipito-angular  region.” 

[Stimulation  of  the  angular  gyrus  causes  movements  of  the  eyes  to  the 
opposite  side,  with  closure  of  the  eyelids  and  contraction  of  the  pupil.  The  eye- 
balls were  directed  upwards  or  downwards  according  as  the  electrodes  were  applied 
to  the  anterior  or  posterior  limb  of  the  angular  gyrus  {Ferrier).  iStimulation  of 
the  whole  of  the  cortex  of  the  occipital  lobe,  including  its  mesial  and  under 
surfaces,  causes  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes  to  the  oi)posite  side,  the  direction 
of  movement  varying  with  the  position  of  the  electrodes.] 

Mautlnier  denies  the  existence  of  cortical  blindness,  and  believes  tliTit,  after  destruction  of 
the  middle  of  tlie  visual  centre,  the  reason  why  the  dog  does  not  recognise  tlie  object  with  the 
opposite  eye  is  because,  owing  to  there  being  only  indirect  vision,  there  is  no  distinct  impression 
on  the  retina.  The  position  of  the  visual  centre  has  been  variously  stated  by  different 
observers.  According  to  Ferrier,  in  the  dog  it  lies  in  the  occipital  part  of  the  III  primary  con- 
volution, near  the  spots  marked  e,  c,  e,  in  Tig.  609  ; according  to  his  newer  researches,  in  the 
occipital  lobe  and  gyrus  augnlaris. 

Connection  with  the  Ketina. — Munk  asserts  that  in  dogs  both  retinae  are  connected  with  each 
visual  cortical  centre,  and  in  such  a manner  that  the  greatest  part  of  each  retina  is  connected 
with  the  opposite  cortical  centre,  and  only  by  its  most  external  lateral  marginal  part  with  the 
centre  of  the  same  side  (fig.  613).  If  we  imagine  the  surface  of  one  retina  to  be  projected  upon 
the  centres,  then  the  most  external  margin  of  the  first  is  connected  with  the  centre  of  the  same 
side,  the  inner  margin  of  the  retina  with  the  inner  area  of  the  opposite  centre,  the  ipiper  margin 
with  the  anterior  area,  and  the  lower  marginal  part  of  the  retina  with  the  posterior  area  of  the 
opposite  side.  The  (shaded)  middle  of  the  centre  corresponds  to  the  position  of  direct  vision  of 
the  retina  of  the  opposite  side  (compare  § 344). 

Stimulation  of  the  visual  centre  in  the  dog  causes  movements  of  the  eyes 
towards  the  other  side,  sometimes  Avith  similar  mo\mments  of  the  head  and  con- 
traction of  the  pupils.  If  one  eye  be  excised  from  new-born  dogs,  the  opposite 
visual  centre,  after  several  months,  is  less  developed  {Munli).  After  extii’pation 
of  the  visual  centre  in  young  dogs,  the  channels  Avhich  connect  it  Avith  the  optic 
nerve  undergo  degeneration  {Monalcoxo)  (§  344). 

In  monkeys,  the  centre  occupies  the  occipital  lobe.  Unilateral  destruction  causes  temporary 
blindness  of  the  halves  of  iaWi  retinre,  i.e.,  liemianopia  on  the  side  of  the  injury.  The  visual 
centre  in  pigeons  (fig.  609,  IV,  where  1 is  placed)  lies  somewhat  behind  and  internal  to  the 
highest  curvature  of  the  hemispheres  {M'Kendrick,  Ferrier,  Muschold).  The  visual  centre 
in  the  frog  lies  in  the  optic  lobe  {Blaschko). 

[The  Atisual  path  is  along  the  optic  nenm  to  the  chiasma,  Avhere  the  fibres  from 
the  na.sal  half  of  each  retina  cross  to  the  optic  tract,  some  of  the  fibres  perhaps 
becoming  connected  Avith  the  external  corpora  geniculata,  and  some  Avith  the 
pulAonar  of  the  optic  thalamus  and  anterior  corpora  quadrigemina,  Avhilc  the 
great  mass  SAveeps  backwards  to  the  occipital  IoIacs  as  the  optic  expansion  or 
radiation  of  Gratiolet.  Fibres  arise  in  and  pass  from  the  optic  thalamus  through 
the  internal  capsule  (p.  886)  to  the  occi[)ital  lobe.  Destruction  of  this  path  behind 
the  cliiasma  causes  hemiopia  or  liemianopia,  and  certain  diseases  of  tlie  occipital 
cortex  cause  a similar  result.  Perhaps,  hoAvever,  there  is  another  centre  in  tho 
angular  gyrus  (and  supra-marginal  lohe),  for  in  cases  of  Avord-blindne.ss  disease  has 
been  found  in  the.se  regions.  Sometimes  fla.shes  of  light  or  tho  appearance  of  a 
ball  of  lire  form  the  aura  in  epile[)sy,  and  llughlings  .Jackson  thinks  that  dis- 
charging lesions  of  tho  right  occipital  lobe  cause  coloured  A'ision  more  frequently 
than  tliose  of  tho  left.] 

[Rciiioval  of  tlie  cyeliall  and  section  of  the  optic  nerve  result  in  degeneration  of 
tlie  optic  tract,  for  if  the  eyeballs  be  renioA'ed  in  a young  .animal  not  only  is  there 
this  centripetal  degeneration  but  tlie  e.xteriial  geniculate  body,  the  pulvinar  and 
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iuiterior  corpora  quadrigcniina  do  not  undergo  complete  development.  The 
tropliic  centre  for  the  Mbres  of  the  optic  tract  is  in  the  nerve-cells  of  the  retina, 
which,  as  its  development  shows,  is  really  a part  of  the  cerebral  cortex  "i-eatlv 
modihed.  ° 

[It  is  stated  that  in  new-born  animals  destruction  of  the  temporal  region  results 
in  imperfect  development  of  the  internal  genicidate  body  and  i)art  of  the  posterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum.  Destruction  of  the  internal  ear  leads  to  ])artial  atrophy 
of  the  fillet.  On  these  grounds  it  has  been  suggested,  but  not  proved,  that  auditory 
impulses  pass  along  the  cochlear  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  to  the  opposite 
auditory  iiucleus,  thence  into  part  of  the  fillet,  from  the  latter  into  the  posterior 
corpus  quadrigeminum  and  internal  geniculate  body,  and  thence  into  the  temj)oral 
region. 

2.  The  centre  for  hearing,  or  “ auditory  area,”  lies  in  the  dog,  according  to 
Ferrier,  in  the  region  of  the  second  primary  convolution  at  /, /, /(fig.  609,  II), 
while  ui  the  monkey  and  man  it  is  in  the  first  temporal  or  temporo-sphenoidal 
gyrus  (Ferrier’s  centre,  Ho.  14).  Munk  locates  it  in  the  same  region.  According 
to  Munk,  destruction  of  the  entire  region  causes  deafness  of  the  ojqjosite  ear,  rvliile 
destruction  of  the  middle  shaded  part  alone  canses  “ psycliical  deafness  ” (“  Seelen- 
tauhlieit  ”).  Electrical  irritation  of  the  upper  two-thirds  of  the  superior  temporal 
coiwolution  is  followed  by  a reaction  which  closely  resembles  that  produced  by  a 
sudden  fright,  or  that  produced  by  a sudden  unexpected  noise.  [There  is  a c[uick 
retraction  of  the  opposite  ear,  i.e.,  “ pricking  ” of  the  ear  as  if  toward  the  supposed 
origin  of  the  sound,  combined  generally  Avith  turning  of  the  head  and  eyes  to  that 
side,  and  dilatation  of  the  pupil.]  Ferrier  locates  the  centre  for  hearing  in  the 
monkey  in  the  superior  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution,  and  he  finds  that,  Avhen  the 
centres  on  both  sides  are  extirpated,  the  animal  is  absolutely  deaf ; it  takes  no 
cognisance  of  a pistol  fired  in  its  neighbourhood.  [From  his  experiments  on  monkeys, 
Schafer  denies  absolutely  the  conclusions  of  the  above-named  experiments.  Schafer 
points  out  that  it  is  not  difficult  to  substantiate  hearing  in  monlieys ; it  is  difficult 
to  substantiate  deafness,  for  quite  normal  monkeys  will  often  fail  to  pay  the  least 
attention' to  loud  sounds.  In  six  monkeys,  Schafer  asserts  that  after  more  or  less 
complete  destruction  of  the  superior  temporal  gyrus  on  both  sides,  hearing  Avas  not 
perceptibly  affected.  In  one  case  both  temporal  lobes  Avere  completely  removed 
Avithout  any  permanent  diminution  in  the  acuteness  of  hearing.  These  results  are 
opposed  to  the  ordinary  clinical  teaching  on  this  subject.]  In  man,  injuries  to  the 
first  and  second  temporo-sphenoidal  convolutions  on  one  side  do  not  appear  to 
cause  complete  deafness  of  one  ear,  as  it  seems  that  the  sense  of  hearing  for  each 
ear  is  perhaps  represented  on  both  sides.  Bilateral  lesions  of  these  conAmlutions 
in  man  cause  complete  deafness.  Disease  of  these  tAvo  convolutions  is.  associated 
Avith  word-deafness  (p.  880).  Wernicke  cites  the  case  of  a person  first  affected 
Avith  AA'^ord-deafness,  Avho  aftei’AA’^ards  became  completely  deaf  and  after  death  a 
bilateral  lesion  Avas  found  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution.  These  con- 
vnlutions  are  supplied  Avith  blood  by  the  middle  cerebral  or  Sylvian  artery. 

[The  auditory  paths  are  from  the  auditory  nuclei  in  the  medulla  oblongata 
through  the  pons,  Avhere  they  perhaps  cross  into  the  tegmentum,  thence  into  the 
“ sensory  crossAvay,”  and  ouAvards  to  the  auditory  centre.] 

[Auditory  Aurse. — Equally  important  Avitli  these  effects  of  disease  are  the  sensory  impressions, 
or  “aurae,”  Avhich  sometimes  usher  in  an  attack  of  epilepsy  ; sometimes  these  auiw  consist  of 
sounds  or  noises,  and  in  these  cases  the  seat  of  the  disease  is  often  in  the  first  temporo-sphenoidal 
convolution.] 

[.3.  The  olfactory  centre  has  not  been  so  definitely  located  as  some  of  the 
others.  There  is  strong  presumptive  evidence  that  it  is  situated  in  the  hippo- 
campal region  of  the  temporal  lobe,  at  its  loAver  extremity.  This  vieAV  is  strength- 
ened by  the  anatomical  relations  of  this  region  to  the  olfactory  tract  and  anterior 
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commissure  (Fern'cr).  iM'Laiio  Hamilton  lias  recorded  a case  of  epilojrsy  ushered 
in  by  an  aura  of  a disagreeable  odour,  in  which  there  was  atrophy  of  the  grey 
matter  of  the  right  uncinate  gyrus.] 

[Oll'actoi’y  Path. — Although  tlie  outer  root  of  the  olfactory  tract  runs  direct  to  the  uncinate 
gyrus,  ill  hemiana-Mhesia  resulting  from  injury  to  the  “sensory  crossway,”  sincll  is  lost  on  the 
opposite  side,  while  it  is  lost  on  the  same  side  when  the  uncinate  gyrus  is  involved.  It  may  be 
tliat  the  impulses  go  first  to  their  own  side,  and  cross  afterwards.] 

[4.  AVe  do  not  kno^v  the  centre  for  taste,  and  even  the  course  of  the  nerve  of 
taste  is  disputed.  Fcrrier  jdaces  it  close  to  that  of  smell.] 

On  stimulating  the  subiculum  in  monkeys,  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits,  he  observed  peculiar 
movements  of  the  lips  and  ])artial  closure  of  the  nostrils  on  the  same  side  (§  365).  In  man, 
subjective  olfactory  and  gustatory  perceptions  are  regarded  as  irritative  phenomena,  while  lo.ss 
of  these  sensory  activities,  often  complicated  with  other  cerebral  xihenoniena,  is  regarded  as  a 
symptom  of  their  paralysis. 

[The  gustatory  path  crosses  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  caji- 
sule.  While  Gowers  admits  that  the  chorda  tympani  is  the  nerve  of  taste  for  the  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  tongue,  he  thinks  that  it  reaches  the  facial  nerve  from  the  spheuo-palatine  ganglion 
through  the  Vidian  nerve.  He  denies  that  the  glosso-pharyngeul  is  concerned  in  taste,  and 
“he  believes  that  taste  impressions  reach  the  brain  solely  by  the  roots  of  the  5th  nerve.”  He 
admits  that  the  nerves  of  taste  to  the  back  part  of  the  tongue  may  be  dislrihutcd  with  the 
glosso-pharyngeal,  reaching  them  through  the  otic  ganglion  by  the  small  superficial  petrosal  and 
tympanic  plexus.] 

[5.  Ferrier  places  the  centre  for  tactile  sensation  in  the  hippocampal  region,  close 
to  the  distrilmtion  of  part  of  the  posterior  cerebral  artery ; so  far  this  has  not  been 
confirmed.  Tlie  centre  for  the  sensation  of  pain  has  not  been  defined  ] probably 
it  is  very  diffuse.  The  limbic  lobe,  according  to  Broca,  includes  the  hippocampal 
convolution  and  the  g^’us  fornicatus.  Ferrier  found  that  removal  of  the  hipjjo- 
campal  region  resulted  in  a diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  opposite  side  of  the 
body.  Horsley  and  Schafer  observed  only  a temporary  hemianaesthesia,  but  they 
found  that  an  extensive  lesion  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  Avas  folloAved  by  hemianses- 
thesia,  more  or  less  marked  and  persistent,  so  that  cutaneous  sensibility  has  been 
referred  to  this  convolution  (fig.  607').  From  their  experiments  these  observers 
conclude  that  the  limbic  lobe  “ is  largely  if  not  exclusively,  concerned  in  the 
appreciation  of  sensations,  painful  and  tactile.”] 

6.  Munkisof  opinion  that  the  surface  of  the  cerebrum  in  the  region  of  the  motor  centres  acts 
at  the  same  time  as  “sensory  areas”  {“ Fithlsiduiro"); i.o.,  they  serve  as  centres  for  the  tactile 
and  7)i2«citZw sensations  and  those  of  the  innervation  of  the  opposite  side.  He  a.sserts  that  after 
injury  to  these  regions  the  corresponding  functions  are  affected. 

According  to  Bechterew,  the  centres  for  tlie  perception  of  tactile  impressions,  those  of  inner- 
vation, of  the  miLscular  sense,  and  painful  impressions  are  placed  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  motor  areas  (dog)  ; the  first  immediately  behind  and  external  to  the  motor  areas,  the  others 
in  the  region  close  to  the  origin  of  the  Sylvian  fissure.  (See  also  p.  883.) 

Goltz,  wlio  first  accurately  described  the  disturbances  of  A'ision  following  upon  injuries  to  the 
cortex  in  do"s,  is  op|io.sed  to  tlie  view  of  sensory  localisation.  He  believes  that  each  eye  is 
connected  with  both  hemispheres.  He  asserts  that  the  disturbance  of  vision,  after  injury  to 
the  brain,  consists  merely  in  a diminished  colour-  and  space-sense.  The  recovery  of  the  visual 
perception  of  one  eye  after  injury  of  one  side  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  he  explains  I13'  supposing 
that  thi.s  injury  merely  cau.ses  a temporary  inhibition  of  the  visual  activity  in  the  opposite  ej'c, 
which  disajipears  at  a later  period.  Instead  of  psychical  blindness  and  deafness  he  speaks  of  a 
cerebro-optical  ” and  “ cercbro-acoustical  weakneiss.” 

377.  THERMAL  CORTICAL  CENTRES. — Eulenburg  and  Landois  discovered  an  area  011 
the  cortex  cerebri,  whose  stimulation  produced  an  undoubted  effect  upon  the  temperature  ami 
condition  of  the  blood-ve.ssols  of  the  opposite  extremities.  This  region  (fig.  609,  I,  ()  generally 
embrace.s  the  area  in  which,  at  the  same  time,  the  motor  centres  for  the  flexors  and  rotators  of 
le  oie  linil)  (.3),  and  for  the  muscles  of  the  hind  limb  (4)  are  placed.  The  areas  for  the  anterior 
am  [losteiior  limbs  are  ])laced  apart,  that  for  the  anterior  limb  lies  somewhat  more  anteriorly, 
close  to  the  lateral  end  of  the  crucial  sulcus.  Destruction  of  this  region  causes  increase  of  the 
teniperature  ol  tlie  opposite  extremities;  the  temperature  may  vary  considerably  (1°'5  to  2°, 
am  even  rising  to  13  C.).  This  result  has  been  confirmed  by  Hitzig,  Bechterew,  AVood,  and 
otlieis.  ihis  rise  of  the  temperature  is  usually  present  for  a considerable  time  after  the  injury. 
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although  it  ma}-  undergo  variations.  Sometimes  it  may  Inst  three  months,  in  otlior  cases 
it  gradually  reaches  the  normal  in  two  or  three  days.  In  well-marked  cases  there  is  a diminu- 
tion of  the  resistance  ot  the  wall  ot  the  iemoral  artery  to  pressure,  and  the  pulse-curie 
is  not  so  high  [llcinkc).  Local  electrical  stimulation  of  the  area  causes  a slight  temporary 
cooling  of  the  opposite  extremities,  which  may  be  detected  by  the  tliermo-electric  method. 
Stimulation  by  means  of  common  salt  acts  in  the  same  way,  but  in  this  case  the  jihenomena  of 
destruction  ot  the  centre  soon  appear.  As  yet,  it  has  not  been  proved  that  there  is  a similar  area 
for  each  half  of  the  head.  The  cerebro-epileptic  attacks  (§  375)  increase  the  boilily  temperature 
partly  owing  to  the  increased  production  of  heat  by  the  muscles  (§  302),  partly  owing  to  dimin- 
ished radiation  of  heat  through  the  cutaneous  vessels,  in  consequence  of  stimulation  of  the 
thermal  cortical  nerves.  The  experiments  led  to  no  definite  results  when  performed  on  rabbits. 
According  to  M ood,  destruction  of  these  centres  occa.sions  air  increased  production  of  heat  that 
can  be  measured  by  calorimetric  methods,  while  stimulation  cau.scs  the  opposite  result. 

These  experiments  explain  how  psychical  stimulation  of  the  cerebrum  may  have  an  effect 
upon  the  diameter  of  the  blood-vessels  and  on  the  temperature,  as  evidenced  by  sudden  paleness 
and  congestion  (§  378,  HI.). 

[Heat  Production. — Injury  to  the  fore-brain  has  no  effect  on  the  temperature. 
If  the  brain  of  a rabbit  be  punctured  through  the  large  foiitanelle,  and  the  stylette 
ho  forced  througli  the  grey  matter  on  the  surface,  ^vhite  matter,  and  the  median 
portion  of  the  corpus  striatum  right  to  the  hasp  of  the  brain,  there  is  a rapid  rise 
of  the  temperature,  ■which  may  last  several  days.  Injury  to  the  grey  cortex  does 
not  affect  the  temijerature.  After  puncture  of  the  corpus  striatum,  the  highest 
temperature  is  reached  only  after  twenty-four  to  seventy  hours,  hut  when  the 
^juncture  reaches  the  Ijase  of  the  brain  this  result  occurs  in  two  to  four  hours. 
Electrical  stimulation  of  these  areas  causes  the  same  effect  on  the  temperature. 
Direct  injury  to  certain  parts  of  the  brain  is  followed  by  a rise  of  the  temperature — 
or  fever.  Hee  also  p.  406  for  further  evidence  of  the  existence  of  thermal  centres. 
There  is  at  the  same  time  an  increase  of  the  O taken  in,  the  CO^  given  off,  and  a 
decided  increase  of  the  X given  off,  indicating  an  increase  in  the  proteid  nretabolism, 
which  points  to  an  increased  productioir  of  heat  {Aronsohn  and  Sachs,  Richet, 
Wood).'] 

General  and  Theoretical. — Goltz’s  View.^ — Goltz  uses  a different  method  to  remove  the  cortex 
cerebri — he  makes  an  opening  in  the  skull  of  a dog,  and  by  means  of  a stream  of  water  washes 
away  the  desired  amount  of  brain-matter.  He  describes,  first  of  all,  inhibitory  phenomena, 
which  are  temporary  and  due  to  a temporary  suppression  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  which,  however,  is  not  injured  anatomically  ; this  may  be  e.xplained  in  the  same  way 
as  the  suppression  of  reflexes  by  strong  stimidation  of  sensory  nerves  (§  361,  3).  In  addition, 
there  are  the  pennanent  phenomena,  due  to  the  disappearance  of  the  activity  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  which  is  removed  by  the  operation.  A dog,  with  a large  mass  of  its  cerebral  cortex 
removed,  may  be  compared  to  an  eating,  complex,  reflex  machine.  It  behaves  like  an  intensely 
.stupid  dog,  walks  slowly,  with  its  head  banging  down  ; its  cutaneous  sensibility  is  diminished^ 
in  all  its  qualities — it  is  less  sensitive  to  pressure  on  the  skin  ; it  takes  less  cognisance  ot 
variations  of  temperature,  and  does  not  comprehend  how  to  feel  ; it  can  'with  ditliculty 
accommodate  itself  to  the  outer  world,  especially  with  regard  to  seeking  out  and  taking  its  food. 
On  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  paralysis  of  its  muscles.  The  dog  still  sees,  but  it  does  not 
understand  what  it  does  see  ; it  looks  like  a somnambulist,  who  avoids  obstacles  without 
obtaining  a clear  perception  of  their  nature.  It  hears,  as  it  can  be  wakened  from  sleep  by  a 
call,  but  it  hears  like  a person  just  wakened  from  a deep  sleep  by  a voice — such  a person  does 
not  at  once  obtain  a distinct  perception  of  the  sound.  The  same  is  the  ease  with  the  other 
senses.  It  howls  from  hunger,  and  eats  until  its  stomach  is  filled  ; it  manifests  no  symptoms 
of  sexual  excitement. 

Goltz  supposes  that  every  part  of  the  brain  is  concerned  in  the  fuuetions  of  willing,  feeling, 
perception,  and  thinking.  Every  section  is,  independently  of  the  others,  connected  by  con- 
ducting paths  with  all  the  voluntary  muscles,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  wiGi  all  the  sensoiy  nerves 
of  the  bod}'.  He  regards  it  as  possible  that  the  individual  lobes  have  ditlerent  functions. 

After  removal  of  the  anterior  or  frontal  convolutions  and  the  motor  areas,  there  is  at  first 
unilateral  motor  and  sensory  paralysis  and  affection  of  vision.  After  some  months,  there,  remains 
only  the  loss  of  the  minscuiar  sense.  If  the  operation  be  bilateral,  the  phenomena  are  more 
marked ; there  are  innumerable  purposeless  a.ssociated  movements,  and  the  dogs  become 
vicious.  Marked  and  permanent  disturbance  in  the.  capacity  to  utilise  the  impressions  from  the 
sense-orf^ans  is  not  a neces.sary  consequence  of  removal  o'f  the  frontal  convolutions. 

Removal  of  the  occipital  lobes  interferes  most  with  vision.  Bilateral  removal  makes  the 
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niiiimil  almost  bliiul.  Tlio  dog  remains  obedient  and  lively.  There  is  no  disturbance  of  motion 
or  of  the  muscular  sense. 

Inhibitory  Phenomena. — Injury  to  the  brain  also  cause.s  inhibitory  phenomena,  such  as  the 
disturbances  of  motion,  the  complete  hemiplegia  which  is  freciuently  observed  after  large 
unilateral  injuries  of  the  cortex  cerebri  ; the.se  are  regarded  by  GoUz  as  inhibitory  phenomena, 
due  to  the  injury  acting  on  lower  infra-cortical  centre.s,  who.se  action  inhibits  niovement,  but 
these  movements  are  recovered  as  soon  as  the  inhibitory  action  ceases. 

Other  Effects  of  Cortical  Stimulation. — Some  observers  noticed  variations  of  the  blood-pressure 
and  a change  in  the  number  of  heart-beats  after  stimulation  of  the  cortex  cerebri,  e.c/.,  after 
electrical  stimulation  of  the  motor  areas  for  the  extremities  {Bocliefontainc).  Balogh  ob.served 
acceleration  of  the  pulse,  on  stimulating  several  points  on  the  cortex  cerebri  of  a dog,  and  from 
one  point  slowing  of  the  pulse.  Eekhard  stimulated  the  surface  of  the  brain  in  rabbits,  and, 
as  a rule,  ho  observed  that,  as  long  as  single  ero.ssed  movements  ooeurred  in  the  anterior 
extremities,  there  was  no  olfeet  upon  the  heart,  but  that  the  heart  became  afl'ected  as  soon  as 
other  movements  occurred.  This  consists  in  slow,  strong  pulse-beats,  with  occasional  weaker 
beats,  while  at  the  same  time  tlie  blood-jiressure  is  .slightly  increased  {Bocliefontainc).  If  the 
vagi  be  divideil  beforehand,  the  effect  upon  the  pulse  disappears,  while  the  increase  of  the 
blood-))ressuro  remains.  That  psychical  processes  affect  the  action  of  the  heart  was  known  to 
Homer  and  Chrysipp.  Bochefontaine  and  Lepine,  on  stimulating  several  points,  e.specially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  sulcirs  cruciatus  in  the  dog,  observed  increased  secretion  of  saliva, 
slowing  of  the  movements  of  the  stomach,  peristalsis  of  the  intestine,  contraction  of  the  spleen, 
of  the  uterus,  of  the  bladder,  and  increased  respirations.  Bufalini,  on  stimulating  those  parts 
of  the  cortex  which  cause  movements  of  the  jaw,  observed  .secretion  of  gastric  juice  with  increase 
of  the  temperature  of  the  stomach.  Schitf,  Brown-Sequard,  Ebstein,  Klosterhalfen,  and  others 
have  observed  that  injury  to  the  pons,  corpus  striatum,  thalamus,  cerebral  peduncle,  and 
medulla  oblongata  often  causes  hyperaomia  and  haemorrhage  into  the  lung  (according  to  Brown- 
Sequard,  especially  after  injury  to  one  side  of  the  pons,  which  affects  the  opposite  lung),  under 
the  pleura,  in  the  stomach,  intestine,  and  kidneys.  Gastric  haeniorrhage  is  common  after 
injury  to  the  pons  just  where  the  cerebral  peduncles  join  it.  Similar  phenomena  have  been 
observed  in  man  after  apoplexy  or  cerebral  haemorrhage. 

378.  TOPOGRAPHY  OF  THE  CORTEX  CEREBRI.— A short  resume  of 
tlie  arrangement  of  convolutions,  according  to  Ecker,  is  given  in  § 375. 

I.  The  cortical  motor  ai’eas  for  the  face  and  the  limbs  arc  grouped  around  the 


Fig.  614.  Fig.  615. 

Fig.  61-1. — Motor  areas  in  man,  shaded — outer  .surface  of  the  left  side  of  human  brain.  Dotted 
area,  the  aphasic  region  (modified  from  Gowers).  Fig.  615. — Inner  surface  of  right  hemi- 
sphere. A.B.,  area  governing  the  movements  of  the  arm  and  .shoulder ; Tr,  of  the  trunk; 
i.Ufi,  those  of  the  leg;  Of,  gyrus  fornicatus ; CO,  corpus  callo.su m ; U,  uncinate  gyrus;  0, 
occipital  loi)c. 

fi.ssurc  of  Rolando,  including  the  ascending  frontal,  ascending  parietal,  and  part  of 
the  parietal  lobule  outlie  outer  convc-x  surface  of  the  cerebrum  (lig.  614).  The 
centre  for  tlie  face  occupies  tlie  lowest  third  of  the  ascending  frontal  convolution, 
and  reaches  also  to  the  lowest  lifth  of  the  ascending  parietal.  The  arm  centre 
occii])ies  the  middle  third  of  the  a.sccnding  frontal  and  middle  three-lifths  of  the 
ascending  parietal  convolutions,  wdiile  the  leg  centre  lies  at  the  iqiper  end  of  the 
sulcus  and  c.xtends  backwards  into  the  parietal  lobule  (and  jierhaps  on  to  the 
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Fig.  616. — Transver.se  .section  of  a cerebral  liemispliere.  CC«,  corpus  callosum  ; NO,  caudate 
nucleus  ; NL,  lenticular  nucleus  ; IC,  internal  capsule  : CA,  internal  carotid  artery  ; aSL, 
lenticulo-striate  artery  ; (“Artery  of  liaiinorrliage  ”)  ; F,  A,  L,  T,  position  of  motor  area.s 
governing  the  movements  of  the  face,  arm,  leg,  and  trunk  muscles  of  the  ojipositc  side 
[Horsley).  Fig.  617. — Scheme  of  the  innerv'ation  of  bilaterally  associated  muscles  [Boss). 

tlie  cortical  centres  for  the  face,  arm,  and  leg.  While  the  aian  and  leg  are 
completely  paralysed,  the  lower  part  of  the  face  is  more  affected  than  the  upper 
half,  which  is  usually  not  mucli  affected.  All  those  movements  under  voluntary 
control,  and  especially  those  that  have  been  learned,  arc  aholished,  whilst  the 
associated  and  bilateral  movements,  whicli  cAmn  animals  can  execute  immediately 
after  birtli,  remain  more  or  less  unaffected.  Hence,  the  hand  is  more  paralysed 
than  the  arm  ; this,  again,  than  the  leg ; the  loAver  facial  In-anches  more  than  the 
upper  ; tlie  nerves  of  the  trunlc  scarcely  at  all  {Ferrier).  When  an  extraordinary 
effort  is  made,  it  Avill  he  found  that  there  is  some  impairment  of  the  power  of  the 
muscles  of  mastication  and  respiration,  although  the  muscles  on  opposite  sides  act 
together  (Goioers).  The  trunk-muscles,  as  a rule,  are  hut  slightly  affected,  or  not 
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superior  frontal  convolutio]i)  (lig.  614).  The  leg  centre  is  continued  ovev  on  to 
the  paracentral  lobule,  opposite  the  upper  end  of  the  fissure  of  Rolando,  in  the 
marginal  convolutidn  on  the  mesial  aspect  of  the  hemi.sphere  (fig.  61 6^  where  the 
centres  for  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  also  exist  (p.  864).  The  centre  for  speech  is 
in  the  posterior  part  of  the  third  left  frontal  convolution  (fig.  614). 

Blood  Siipply.— These  convolutions  are  supplied  with  blood  from  4 to  5 In'anches  of  the 
l ylviau  aitery  which  may  sometimes  bo  plugged  with  an  embolon.  AVheii  a clot  lodges  in 
tins  aitery,  the  branches  to  the  basal  ganglia  may  remain  pervious,  wliilst  the  cortical  branches 
may  be  plugged  {Duvet,  Heubner)  (§  381). 

[Hemiplegia  consists  of  motor  paralysis  of  one-half  of  the  body,  although,  as  a 
lule,  all  the  muscles  are  not  paralysed  to  the  same  extent;  sometimes  there  maybe 
complete  paralysis,  i.e.,  they  are  entirely  removed  from  A’oluntary  control,  ivhile  in 
others  there  is  merely  impaired  imluntary  control.  It  may  he  caused  by  affections 

of  the  cortical  areas  or  by  lesion 
of  the  motor  tracts  above  the 
medulla,  and  the  paralysis  is 
ahvays  on  the  side  opposite  to 
the  lesion,  owing  to  the  decus- 
sation of  the  motor  paths  in 
the  medulla.  If  the  case  he 
a sei^ere  one,  Ave  liaA'c  Avhat 
Charcot  terms  hemijolegie  cen- 
trale  vulgaire,  or  “complete 
hemiplegia,”  due  to  lesion  of 
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at  all,  as  tlu'ir  (.•ciitrc  is  elsowlicre. 
the  veilexes.] 


There  may  he  alterations  of  scnsibilitj"  and  of 


[(.'ouductiou  tlirou"li  the  whole  ol'  tlie  pyraniidul  fibres  eoiuing  from  one  hemispliere  may  be 
intoirupted,  and  yet  all  the  muscles  011  the  opposite  side  of  the  body  are  not  paralysed.  The 
muscles  which  are  comparatively  imallected  are  those  associated  in  their  action  with  the  muscles 
of  the  opposite  side,  c.r/.,  the  respiratory  muscles.  Broadbent  assumes  that  such  muscles  have 


a bilateral  representation  in  the  motor  areas.  Suppose  in  fig.  617,  B,  B',  to  represent  the  cere- 
bral cortex  ; M,M,  motor  centres  in  it ; N,N',  nerve  nuclei  in  tlie  spinal  cord  or  medulla  oblon- 
gata ; r,r',  the  pyramidal  tracts  ])assing  to  spinal  nuclei  N,  N';  vi,vi',  nerves  proceeding  from 
tlie  last.  1,  2,  6,  1,  5,  represent  dilferent  lesions.  In  the  case  of  muscles  on  o]jposite  sides  of 
the  body,  which  act  independently,  e.ij.,  those  of  the  hand,  this  is  all  the  mechanism,  but  in 


the  muscles  m,  m', 

{Hoss).  ] 

Conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyes,  with  rotation  of  the  head,  is  frequently  jnesent  in  the  early 
period  of  hemiplegia,  although  it  usually  disappears.  When  a person  turns  his  head  to  one 
side,  there  is  an  associated  movement  of  certain  of  the  ocular  muscles  with  those  of  the  neck. 
The  headland  eyes  are  usually  turned  to  the  side  of  the  lesion  ; this  is  termed  “conjuD-ate 
deviation,”  so  that  the  power  of  voluntarily  moving  the  eyes  and  head  to  the  paralwed 
side  is  temporarily  lost.  The  nuoi^posed  muscles  rotate  the  head  and  eyes  to  the  sound  side. 
It  the  le.sion  be  in  the  posterior  iiart  of  the  pons,  the  deviation  is  to  the  paralysed  side  [Prdvost). 
[Such  movements  have  been  obtained  by  stimulating  the  angular  gyrus,  and  the  nosterioi- 
extremity  of  the  middle  frontal  convolution.]  & > 10 

[Subsequent  Effects. — If  there  be  a haemorrhage,  say  into  these  motor  regions,  or  from  the 
lenticulo-striate  artery,  so  as  to  compress  the  pyramidal  fibres  in  the  knee  and  anterior  two- 
thirds  of  the  posterioi'  segment  of  the  internal  capsule,  then  there  is  usually  tonic  or  persistent 
contraction  of  the  muscles  affected.  These  tonic  spasms  may  accompany  the  htEmorrhage  or 
come  on  a few  days  after  it,  and  set  up  the  condition  of  early  rigidity.  The  contraction*  or 
spasm— if  any— accompanying  the  hfemorrhage,  is  due  to  direct  irritation  of  the  pyramidal 
fibieSj  whilG  that  comes  on  a few  days  later,  and  usually  lasts  a few  weeks,  is  also  due 

to  irritation  of  these  fibres,  probably  produced  by  inflammatory  action  in  and  around  the  seat 
of  the  lesion.  The  affected  limb  is  stiff  and  resists  passive  movement.  After  a few  weeks  late 
rigidity  sets  in  and  is  per.sistent,  and  it  is  characterised  by  structural  changes  in  the  pyramidal 
paths  which  lead  to  other  results.  There  is  secondary  descending  degeneration  in  the 
pyramidal  tracts,  which  causes  “ contracture  ” in  the  paralysed  limbs,  while  at  the  same  time 
the  deep  or  tendinous  and  periosteal  reflexes  (ankle-clonus,  rectus-clonus,  and  the  deep  reflexes 
of  the  arm-tendons)  are  exaggerated.  The  spastic  rigidity  is  usually  more  marked  in  the  arm 
than  in  the  leg,  and  it  generally  affects  the  flexors  more  than  the  extensors,  so  that  the  upper 
arm  13  drawn  close  to  the  trunk,  the  elbow,  arm,  and  fingers  flexed  ; in  the  leg,  the  extensors 
of  the  leg  overcome  the  peronei.  Hitzig  has  pointed  out  that  the  contracture  is  less  durino- 
sleep,  and  alter  rest.  The  muscles  at  first  can  be  stretched  by  sustained  pressure  but  after 

changes  occur  in  ’’  ■ . . - ’ . . 


months  or  years  structural 


the  muscles,  ligaments,  and  tendons,  and  the 


limbs  assume  a permanent  and  characteristic  attitude.] 

In  he.iniplegic  persons  the  power  of  the  unparalysed  side  is  sometimes  diminished,  which  is 
not  sufficiently  explained  by  the  fact  that  some  bundles  of  the  pyramidal  tracts  remain  on  the 
same  side  {Broiun  Sequard,  Charcot). 

[Acquired  Movements. — Some  movements  performed  by  man  are  learned  only  after  much 
practice,  and  are  only  completely  broiiglit  under  the  influence  of  the  will  after  a time  such  as 
the  movements  of  the  hand  in  learning  a trade.  Such  movements  are  reacquired  only  very 
slowly,  or  not  at  all,  after  injury  to  the  motor  areas  in  which  they  are  reinesented.  Those 
movements,  however,  vhich  the  body  performs  without  previous  training,  such  as  the  associated 
movements  of  the  eyeballs,  the  face,  and  some  of  those  of  the  legs,  are  rapidly  recovered  after 
such  an  injury,  or  they  sufler  but  little,  if  at  all.  Thins,  the  facial  muscles  seem  never  to  be  so 
completely  jiaralysed  after  a lesion  ol  the  facial  cortical  centre,  as  in  affections  of  the  trunk  of 


the  facial  nerve  ; the  eye  especially  can  be  closed, 
heiniceiihaloiis  fcetiises.] 


Sucking  movements  have  been  observed 


111 


Degeneration  of  the  Pyramidal  Tracts.— After  destruction  of  the  cortical 
iiiotor^area.s,  dcsceiuling  degeneration  of  tlie  cortico-niotor  paths,  or  ‘‘pz/mmidal 
/rads  takes  place  q .56o).  Degenerative  changes  luive  been  found  to  occiir  within 
1C  \v  11  ’'>‘1  Cl  under  tins  cortex  in  the  anterior  two-thirds  of  the  posterior  segment 

ol  the  internal  ca]).sule,  [in  tlie  middle  third  of  the  criista  (lig.s.  G18,  *,  G19,  LI, 
pon.s,  in  the  anterior  pyramids  of  the  medulla  uhlongata  (fig.  G18),  and  thence 
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they  have  Leen  traced  into  tlie  pyramidal  paths  (direct  and  crofised)  of.  the  .spinal 
cord  {Charcot,  Singer).  It  is  evident  that  lesions  of  these  tracts  at  any.  part' of 
their  course  must  have  tlic  same  result,  viz.,  to  i)roduce  hemiplegia.  (For  the 
subsequent  elfects,  see  p.  780).  In  a case  of  congenital  absence  of  the  left  fore- 
arm, Edinger  found  that  the  right  central  convolutions  rvere  less  developed., 

[The  descending  degeneration  in  the  pyramidal  tracts  shows  that  their  tropliic 
centre  lies  in  the  cells  of  tlie  motor  part  of  the  cortex.  The  course  of  the  fibres 
from  the  motor  areas  and  their  relatir^e  position  in  the  internal  capsule  may  be 
traced  by  the  course  of  the  descending  degeneration  follorving  upon  removal  of  a 
particular  cortical  motor  area.  France  has  shown  that  removal  either  of  the 
marginal  or  fornicate  gyrus  is  followed  by  descending  degeneration  of  the  oj^posite 
crossed  pyramidal  tract  traceable  to  the  lorver  lumbar  region.] 


Fig.  618.  Fig.  619. 

Fig.  618. — Secondary  descending  degeneration  in  middle  third  of  right  crus  and  medulla,  after 
destruction  of  the  cortical  motor  centres  on  the  right  side.  Fig.  619. — Horizontal  section 
of  the  cerebral  ]ieduncle  in  secondary  degeneration  of  the  pyramidal  tracts,  where  the  lesion 
was  limited  to  the  middle  third  of  the  posterior  segment  of  the  internal  capsule.  F,  healthy 
crusta  ; L,  locus  niger  ; P,  internal  third  of  the  crusta  on  the  diseased  side  ; D,  secondary 
degeneration  in  the  middle  third  of  the  crusta ; CQ,  corpora  quadrigemina  with  the  iter 
below  them. 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  muscular  sense  is  represented  in  the  motor  areas  ; ITotlmagel  supposes  it 
to  be  loeated  in  the  temporal  parietal  lobes.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  that  in  man  there  may 
be  general  loss  of  the  muscular  sense  or  of  motor  rexu'esentatious,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  a pure 
motor  paralysis  without  loss  of  the  former. 

Ataxic  motor  conditions,  similar  to  those  that  occur  in  animals  (p.  755),  take  xdace  in  man. 
and  are  known  as  cerebral  ataxia. 

Tlie  position  of  the  centres  is  given  at  p.  862. 

[But  we  may  have  localised  lesions  affecting  one  or  more  of  the  cortical  motor 
areas ; these  are  called  monoplegiae.  Cases  in  man  are  now  sufficiently  numerous 
to  xiermit  of  accurate  diagnosis.]  Crural  monoplegia  [rare  lesions  recorded  in  the 
convolutions  at  the  ux^per  end  of  the  fissure  of  Kolando,  and  the  continuation  of 
this  area  on  to  the  paracentral  lobule  of  the  marginal  convolution],  brachio- 
crural,  more  common,  in  the  iqqjer  and  middle  thirds  of  the  ascending  frontal  and 
ascending  x^arietal  convolutions — brachial,  bracliio-facial — facial,  the  last  in  the 
lowest  jiart  of  the  central  convolutions. 
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Paralysis  of  tlio  muscles  of  the  iicck  ami  throat  iiulicatos  a lesion  of  the  central  convolutions, 
muTso  does  paralysis  of  the  imiscles  of  the  eye.  l.esious  of  the  cortex-  always  cause  simultaneous 
movements  of  the  head  and  eyeballs. 

Irritation  of  the  Motor  Centres.— If  the  motor  centre.s  are  irritated  by  2)atho- 
logical  ],)roces.ses,  such  us  liyi)er£cmia,  or  inflammatioii  in  u .sypliilitic  diathesis- 
more  rarely  hy  tumours,  tubercle,  cysts,  cicatrices,  fragments  of  hone— there  arise 
spasmodic  tuovements  in  the  corresponding  muscle-groups.  This  condition  of  a 
sudden  discharge  of  the  grey  matter  resulting  in  local  spasms  is  called  “ Jacksonian, 
or  cerebral  epilepsy.” 

[Convulsions  and  spasms  may  be  discharged  from  motor  cortical  lesioms,  and 
these,  whether  they  alfect  the  general  or  localised  areas,  give  rise  to  unilateral  con- 
^•olutions  and  monospasm  respectively.] 

Monospasm — According  to  the  seat  of  the  spasm,  it  is  called  facial,  brachial,  crural  viono- 
s/iasm,  kc.  Of  course  these  spasms  may  affect  several  groups  of  muscles.  Bartholow  and 
Sciamaiina  have  stimulated  the  exposed  human  brain  successfully  with  electricity. 


Ceiebial  Epilepsy.  A^ery  powerful  stimulation  of  07ie  side  may  give  rise  to 
hilateral  spasms,  with  loss  of  consciousness.  In  this  case,  impulses  are  conducted 
to  the  other  hemisphere  hy  commissural  fibres  (§  379).  [It  is  most  readily  iwo- 
duced  in  animals  lower  in  the  scale  than  monkeys  (p.  862).] 

Movements  of  the  Eyeball.— Nothing  definite  is  known  regarding  the  centre  in  the  cortex  for 
voluntary  comhhied  movements  of  the  eyeballs  in  man.  In  paralytic  affections  of  the  cortex  and 
of  the  ])aths  proceeding  from  it,  we  occasionally  find  both  eyes  with  a lateral  deviation,  if  the 
paralytic  affection  lies  in  one  cerebral  hemisphere,  the  conjugate  deviation  of  the  eyeballs  is 
towards  the  sound  side  (§  345).  If  it  is  situated  in  the  conducting  paths,  after  these  have 
decuss.atcd,  viz.,  in  the  pons,  the  eyes  are  turned  towards  the  paralysed  side  {Prevost) 

If  the  part  be  irntated  so  as  to  produce  spaSms  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  of  course  the 
eyes  are  turned  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  in  pure  paralysis.  Instead  of  the  lateral 
deviation  of  the  eyeballs  already  described,  there  is  occasionally  in  cerebral  paralysis  merely  a 
iceakmnmj  of  the  lateral  recti  muscles,  so  that  during  rest  the  eyes  are  not  yet  turned  towards 
tne  sound  side,  but  they  cannot  be  turned  strongly  towards  the  aftected  side  (LeicMcnstern, 
Hunnius).  1 he  centre  for  the  levator  palpebric  superioris  appears  to  be  placed  iu  the  aiio-ular 
gyrus  {Grassetj  Landouzy),  ® 


II.  The  Centre  for  Speech. — The  investigations  of  Bouilland  [1825]  Dax 
[1836],  Broca  [1861],  Kussmaul,  Broadbent,  and  others  have  .shown  that  the  third 
left  frontal  convolution  of  the  cerebrum  (figs.  610,  F3,  and  614)  is  of  essential 
iinpoitance  for  speech,  while  jorobably  the  island  of  Beil  also  is  concerned.  The 
island  1.S  deejily  placed,  and  is  seen  on  lifting  up  the  overlianging  jiart  of  the  brain 
allied  the  operculum,  lying  between  the  two  branches  of  the  Sylvian  fissure  (S). 
The  motor  centre.s  for  the  organs  of  speech  (lips,  tongue)  lie  in  this  region,  and 
here  also  the  psychical  processes  in  the  act  of  speech  are  completed.  In  the  "reat 
majority  of  mankind,  the  centre  for  speech  is  located  in  tlie  left  hemisiihere.  '^The 
fact  tliat  inost  men  are  rujlit-handed  also  points  to  a finer  consWetion  of  the  motor 
apparatus  for  the  upper  extremity,  which  must  also  be  located  in  the  left  liemisifiiere 
Alen,  therefore,  with  pronounced  right-handedness  (“  droitors  ”)  are  evidently  left- 
hrained^  gaucliers  du  ceryeau  »-  Broca).  By  far  the  greater  number  of  mankind 
are  left-bramed  speakers  {K%mmaid)  ; still  there  are  exceptions.  As  a matter 
of  fact,  cyises  liave  been  observed  of  left-handed  persons  who  lost  their  nowor  of 
speech  after  a lesion  of  tlie  hemisphere  {Ogle).  Investigations  on  tlie  brains 
of  lemarkahlc  men  have  shown  that  in  them  the  tliird  frontal  convolution  is  more 
( xtcnsivc  and  more  complex  than  111  men  of  a lower  mental  calilire.  In  deaf-mutes 

thcTnnr^thetd?\^°'’ 

knee  .0  Ur.  ^ ‘r  ’'^'"^^P’^eres  internal  to  the  posterior  edge  of  the 

nSul  hdo  tlie  criLsta  of  the  leB  cerebral 

peduncle  into  the  left  hall  of  tl.c  jions,  where  it  crosses,  tl.on  into  the  medulla 
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oblongata,  ■which  is  the  place  Avhere  all  tlic  motor  nerves  (trigeminus,  facial, 
hypoglossal,  vagus,  and  the  respiratory  nerves)  concerned  in  speed  i arise.  Total 
destruction  of  these  paths,  therefore,  causes  total  aphasia  ; -ivliile  partial  destruction 
causes  a greater  or  less  disturbance  of  the  mechanism  of  articulation,  -which  lias 
been  called  “ anarthria  ” by  Leyden  and  Wernicke. 

Conditions  for  Speech. — Three  activities  are  required  for  speech — (1)  the  normal 
niovenient  of  the  r^ocal  apparatus  (tongue,  lips,  mouth,  and  respiratory  apparatus) ; 
(2)  a knowledge  of  the  signs  for  objects  and  ideas  (oral,  Avritten  and  imitative  or 
mimetic  signs) ; (3)  the  correct  imion  of  both. 

Aphasia  (d  priv.  and  cf>da-L<;  speech). — Injury  of  the  speech-centre  causes  either  a 
loss  or  more  or  less  considerable  disturbance  of  the  power  of  speech.  The  loss  of 
the  poAver  of  speech  is  called  “ aj^hasia.”  [Aphasia,  as  usually  understood,  means 
the  partial  or  complete  loss  of  the  poAver  of  artieulate  speech  from  cerebral  causes. 
The  person  is  speechless,  but  not  necessarily  absolutely  Avordless.] 

The  following  forms  of  aphasia  may  he  distinguished 

1.  Ataxic  aphasia  (or  the  oro-lingual  hemiparesis  of  Perrier),  i.e.,  the  loss  of  speech  owing 
to  inability  to  execute  the  various  movements  of  the  mouth  necessary  for  speech.  Whenever 
such  a fierson  attempts  to  speak,  he  merely  executes  inco-ordinated  grimaces  and  utters  inarti- 
culate sounds.  [The  muscles  concerned  in  articulation,  however,  are  not  paralysed,  but  there 
is  an  absence  of  co-ordination  of  these  muscles  due  to  disease  of  the  cortical  centre.]  Hence,  the 
patient  cannot  repeat  Avhat  is  said  to  him.  Nevertheless,  the  psychical  processes  necessary  for 
speech  are  comp)letely  retained,  and  all  words  are  rememberecl ; and  hence,  these  persons  can 
still  give  expression  to  their  thoughts  graphically  or  by  writing.  If,  hoAvever,  the  finely 
adjusted  movements  necessary  for  Avriting  are  lost,  owing  to  an  affection  of  the  centre  for  the 
hand,  then  there  arises  at  the  same  time  the  condition  of  agraphia,  or  inability  to  execute  those 
movements  necessary  for  writing.  Such  a person,  when  he  desires  to  express  his  ideas  in 
writing,  only  succeeds  in  making  a few  unintelligible  scrawls  on  the  paper.  Occasionally  such 
patients  suffer  from  loss  of  the  power  of  imitation  or  the  execution  of  particular  movements  of 
the  limbs  and  body  constituting  pantomime  speech  or  amimia  [Kussmaul). 

2.  Amnesic  Aphasia  or  Loss  of  the  Memory  of  Words. — Should  the  patient,  however,  hear 
the  Avord,  its  significance  recurs  to  him.  The  movements  necessary  for  speech  remain  intact ; 
hence,  such  a patient  can  at  once  repeat  or  Avrite  doAvn  Avhat  is  saiil  to  him.  Sometimes  only 
certain  kinds  of  Avords  are  forgotten,  or  it  may  be  even  only  parts  of  certain  Avords,  so  that  only 
part  of  these  AVords  is  spoken.  [Nouns  and  jn-oper  names  usually  go  first.]  Cases  of  amnesic 
aphasia,  or  the  mixed  ataxic-amnesic  form  of  disturbance  of  speech,  point  to  a lesion  of  the 
third  frontal  convolution  and  of  the  island  of  Keil  on  the  left  side.  Another  form  of  amnesic 
aphasia  consists  in  this,  that  the  Avords  remain  in  one’s  memory  but  do  not  come  AAdien  they 
are  Avanted,  i.e.,  the  association  betAveeu  the  idea  and  the  proiier  Avord  to  give  expression  to  it 
is  inhibited  (Kussmaul).  It  is  common  for  old  people  to  forget  the  names  of  persons  or  proper 
names  ; indeed,  such  a phenomenon  is  common  within  physiological  limits,  and  it  may  ulti- 
mately pass  into  the  pathological  condition  of  amnesia  senihs.  Amongst  the  disturbances  of 
speech  of  cerebral  origin,  Kussmaul  reckons  the  following  : — 

3.  Paraphasia,  or  the  inability  to  connect  rightly  the  ideas  Avith  the  proper  Avoids  to  express 
these  ideas,  so  that,  instead  of  giving  expression  to  the  proper  ideas,  the  sense  may  be  in-verted, 
or  the  form  of  Avoids  may  be  unintelligible.  It  is  as  if  the  person  AA'ere  contiuually  making  a 
“slip  of  the  tongue.” 

4.  Agrammatism  and  ataxaphasia,  or  the  inability  to  form  the  Avords  grammaticallj'^  ana  to 

arrange  them  synthetically  into  sentences.  Besides  these,  there  is — j ^ • 

5.  A pathological  sloAV  Avay  of  speaking  (bradyphasia),  or  a pathological  and  stuttering  uay 
of  reading  (tumiiltus  sermonis),  both  conditions  being  due  to  derangement  ot  the  coitex 
(Kussmaul).  The  disturbances  of  speech  depending  essentially  upon  affections  of  tlie^enp/unat 
nerves,  or  of  the  muscles  of  the  organs  of  the  voice  and  speech,  are  already  leieiied  to  m 
§§  319,  349,  and  354. 

[Ill  word-blindness,  the  person  eaiiiiot  iiaiiie  a letter  or  a Avord,  so  that  be  can- 
not understand  symbols,  such  as  ]irinted  or  Avritten  AVords,  or  it  may  be  any  familiar 
object,  altbougli  lie  can  see  quite  Avell,  Avbile  be  can  speak  fluently  and  Avrite 

correctly.]  _ r i i i 

[In  word-deafness,  the  person  hears  other  sounds  and  is  not  deaf,  but  he  does 

not  hear  AVords.] 

[The  study  of  aphasia  in  its  various  forms  is  simplified  by  a study  of  the  mode  of  acquisition 
of  language  by  a child.  The  child  hears  spoken  words  and  obtains  auditory  nieiiiories  ol 
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Fig.  620. 

Figs.  620,  621.— Schemes  of  aiiliasia.  A,  centi-e  for  auditory  images; 

images ; B,  perception  centre  ; Oc,  eye  ; E,  reading 

T .’i  niif'lt  /5o*/in  \ ^ 


M,  for 
centre 


motor  ^ ^ 

1 to  7,  lesions  {Lichtlieim). 


impressions  ot  tlieso  sounds  (called  by  Lichtlieim  “ auditoiy  word-representations  ”),  and  this 
must  lorm  the  starting-point  ot  huignago,  and  by  and  by  it  begins  to  co-ordinate  its  muscles  to 
jiroduco  sounds  imitative  ot  those.  Thus  we  have  two  centres,  one  for  “auditory  images” 
(lig.  620,  A),  and  the  other  lor  “ motor  images  ” (tig.  620,  M),  and  these  two  must  be  connected, 
thus  cstabhsliing  a rello.'c  arc.  There  is  a receptive  and  an  emissive  department  as  represented 
in  the  scheme.  \Te  must  assume  the  e.xistonce  of  a higher  centre  (B),  “in  which  concepts  are 
elaborated  where  these  sounds  become  intelligible.  Volitional  language  requires  a connection 
between  B and  M,  as  well  as  between  A and  M.  But  we  have  also  reading  and  writing’ 
Suppose  0 to  represent  a 
centre  for  visual  impres- 
sions (printed  words  or 
writing)  : these  wo  can 
understand  through  the 
counectioii  between  such 
visual  impressions  and 
auditory  impressions, 
whereby  a path  is  estab- 
lished through  OA  (fig. 

621).  In  reading  aloud, 
however,  the  orolingual 
muscles  must  be  co-ordi- 
nated, so  we  have  the 
path  0AM  opened  up. 

In  writing,  or  copying 
written  characters,  the 
movements  of  the  hand 
are  special,  and  perhaps 
reipiire  a special  centre, 
or  at  least  a special  arrangement  of  the  channels  for  impulses  in  the  centre  ; the  movements 
are  learned  under  the  guidance  of  ocular  impressions,  so  we  connect  0 aud  E,  E bein<^ 
V’u  *'^®.f°'^«meiits  in  writing.  As  to  volitional  writing,  the  impulse  passes 
f ^ T?  ^0  E,  or  indirectly  through  A ? Lichtlieim  assumes  that  it 

o es  diiect  fiom  M to  E.  It  is  evident  that  there  are  seven  channels  which  may  be  interrupted 
each  one  giving  rise  to  a different  form  of  aphasia  (1  to  7).]  mteiiuptea, 

[Looked  at  from  another  point  of  view,  either  the  ingoing  (a)  or  outgoing  (m)  channels  or 
affp^tfl  commissural  fibres  between  both,  may  be  affected.  If  the  motor  centre  is 

affected  ue  have  Wernicke  s “ motor  aphasia  ” ; if  the  sensory,  his  “ sensory  aphasia  ”1 

P.nn'i  aphasia  (Kussmaul),  which  was  that  described  by 

Bioca,  01  the  motor  aphasia  of  Wernicke,  the  lesion  is  in  fig.  620,  in  M,  i.e.,  in  the  motor 

W ofn^TlV  ® emissive  department.  In  such  a case,  it  is  obvious  that  there  will  be 

loss  of  (1)  volitional  speech,  (2)  M of  words,  (3)  reading  aloud,  (4)  volitional  writinc^ 

and  (o)  wilting  to  dictation  ; while  there  will  exist  (a)  understanding  of  spoken  words  (b)  also 

Ssi?”  onvernfi  1 copying  If  the  lesion  be  in  A,  we  have  the  “sensory 

1 ^ Weil  icke  t.e  in  the  acoustic  word-centre  ; we  find  loss  of  (1)  understaudiiio-  of 

ri  latTorif f S o7  r (4)  and  of  Sing 

to  dictation,  (5)  and  of  reading  aloud  ; there  will  exist  (a)  the  faculty  of  writini'  (b)  ch 

copying  words,  and  (c)  of  volitional  speech,  but  the  volitional  speech  is  imperfect  the  wroim 
word  being  often  used  so  that  there  is  the  condition  of  “paraphasia.”  ^If  the  connection 
be  ween  A and  M be  destroyed,  other  results  will  follow,  and  such  cases  of  “ cominSra^^^ 
a^ot  Wcriiidcc.  If  thc  interruption  be  between  B and  “c  have 

. not  uncommon  variety  of  motor  aphasia  (4),  where  there  is  loss  of  (1)  volitional  speech  and 
T^i"%  “u  * ^la^^crstanding  of  spoken  language,  (&)  of  written 

Sn  fn  ^ f'-o'H  Bi’oca's  aphasia  in  that  there  also 

. ists  the  faculty  (f7)  of  repeating  words,  (c)  of  writing  to  dictation,  (/)  and  of  reading  aloud 

the  Lulirorvoliti^  of  Broca’s  aphasia,  but  there  wilAxist  (1) 

whe  e Sifts  & H f 'i  of  this  occur 

InleLns  f the  mth  o speaking  but  can  express  their  thoughts  in  writing. 

fV/or  vvrftinn  1 ^ ^ ^ ' (6),  there  will  be  loss  of  (1)  understanding  of  spoken  laimuao’e  and 

11^  S'* 

from  the  articulations  innurd"  hbies  (s,  s , s ),  indicated  by  dotted  lines,  also  pass 

surface  of  thc  cortex-  Venmu  ^ and  orbit  to  the  cerebrum.  The  dotted  lines  on  thc 

1 sent  the  association  system  of  fibres  which  connects  the  centres  with 
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each  other.  The  centres  for  vocal  (V)  ami  written  exjire.ssion  (W)  are  connected  h}'  centrifugal 
libres,  ni  and  m',  with  the  liand  and  laiynx  respectively  {Boss).] 

III.  The  thermal  centre  for  the  extremitie.s  i.s  associated  Avith  the  motor  areas 
(§  377).  Injury  or  degeneration  of  these  areas  causes  inequality  of  the  temperature 
on  both  sides  (Bechterew). 

IV.  The  sensory  regions  are  those  areas  in  Avhich  conscious  perceptions  of 
the  sensory  impressions  are  accomplished.  Perhaps  they  are  the  substratum  of 
sensory  perceptions,  and  of  the  memory  of  sensory  impressions. 

1.  The  visual  centre,  according  to  Muuk,  includes  the  occipital  lobes  (fig.  610, 

0\  0^,  0®),  Avhile,  according  to  Perrier,  it 
also  includes  the  angular  gyrus.  Hugueniii 
observed,  in  a case  of  long-standing  blind- 
ness, consecutiA^e  diminution  of  the  occipital 
conAmlutions  on  both  sides  of  the  parieto- 
occipital fissure,  Avhile  Giovanardi,  in  a case 
of  congenital  absence  of  the  eyes,  observed 
atrophy  of  the  occipital  lobe.s,  AAdiich  Avere 
separated  by  a deep  fiuTOAV  from  the  rest 
of  the  brain.  Stimulation  of  the  centre 
gives  rise  to  the  phenomena  of  light  and 
colour.  Injury  causes  disturbance  of  Ausion, 
especially  liemiopia  of  the  same  side  (§  344 
— Westphal).  When  o?ie  centre  is  the  seat 
of  irritation,  there  is  pliotopsia  of  the  same 
halves  of  both  eyes  {Charcot).  Stimidation 
of  both  centres  causes  the  occurrence  of  the 
phenomena  of  light  or  colour,  or  Ausual  hal- 
lucinations in  the  entire  field  of  vision. 
Cases  of  injury  to  the  brain,  AAdiere  the 
sensations  of  light  and  space  arc  quite  in- 
tact, and  Avhere  the  colour  sense  alone  is  ' 
abolished,  seem  to  indicate  that  the  colour 
sense  centre  must  be  specially  localised  in 
the  visual  centre  {Samelsohn).  After  injury 
of  certain  parts,  especially  of  the  loAver 
parietal  lobe,  “j:)sychical  blindness”  may 
occur.  A sj)ecial  form  of  this  condition 
is  knoAvn  as  “ Avord-bhudness  ” or  alexia 
(Coecitas  Vefbalis),  Avhich  consists  in  this  that  the  patient  is  no  longer  able  to 
recognise  ordinary  Avritten  or  printed  characters  (p.  880). 

Charcot  records  an  interesting  case  of  psychical  blindness.  After  a violent  paroxysm  of  rage, 
an  intelligent  man  suddenly  lost  the  memory  of  visual  impressions  ; all  objects  (persons,  streets, 
houses)  which  were  well  known  to  him  aj>peared  to  be  quite  strange,  so  that  he  did  not  CA'en 
recognise  himself  in  a mirror.  Visual  perceptions  Avere  entirely  absent  from  his  dreams.  > 

Clinical  observations  on  hemianopia  (§  344)  show  that  the  field  of  vision  of  each  eye  is 
divided  into  a larger  outer  and  a smaller  inner  portion,  separated  from  each  other  by  a vertical 
line  passing  through  the  macula  lutea.  Each  right  or  left  half  of  both  A'isual  fields  is  related 
to  one  hemisphere  ; both  left  halves  are  projected  upon  the  left  occipital  lobes,  and  both  right 
upon  the  right  occipital  lobes  (fig.  613).  Thus,  in  binocular  vision,  every  picture  (when  not 
too  small)  must  be  seen  in  two  halves  ; the  left  half  by  the  left,  the  right  half  by  the  right 
hemisphere  ( Wernicke). 

As  a result  of  pathological  stimulation  of  the  visual  centre,  especially  in  the  insane,  visual 
spectres  may  be  produced.  Pick  observed  a case  where  the  hallucinations  were  confined  to  the 
rmht  eye.  Celebrated  examples  of  ocular  spectra  occurred  in  Cardanus,  Swedenborg,  Nicolais, 
J.°Kerner,  and  Holderlin.  . . , , , 

After  degeneration  of  the  cortical  centre  the  fibres  which  connect  the  occipital  lobes  Avitli  tiio 
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cxtonial  geiiiouliito  body,  the  anterior  coriiora  qiiadrigeniinn,  piilvinar,  these  stmctiires  them- 
selves, and  the  origin  ol'  the  02)tic  tract  undergo  dcgencratiou  (v.  Monakoio). 

2.  The  auditory  centre  lies  on  both  sides  (crossed)  in  the  temporo-.sphenoidal 
lobes  [according  to  Ferrier  in  the  superior  temporal  convolution] ; -when  it  is  com- 
])letely  removed,  deafness  results,  Avhile  partial  (left  side)  injury  causes  psychical 
deafness.  [Sec  p.  872  for  contradictory  results.]  Amongst  the  phenomena  caused 
by  |)artial  injury  is  surditas  verhalis  (word-deafness),  which  may  occur  alone  or  in 
conjunction  with  coecitas  verhalis.  Wernicke  found  in  all  cases  of  word-deafness 
softening  of  the  first  left  temporo-sphenoidal  convolution  (p.  880).  In  left-handed 
2)crsons  the  centre  lies  perhaps  in  the  right  temporo-sphenoidal  lobes  ( Westphal). 

Clinical. — We  may  refer  word-blindne.ss  and  word-deafness  to  the  a^ihataxic  grouii  of  diseases, 
in  so  far  as  they  resemble  the  amnesic  form.  A iierson  word-blind  or  word-deaf  resembles  one 
who  ill  early  youth  has  learned  a foreign  tongue,  which  he  has  comiiletely  forgotten  at  a later 
period.  Ho  hears  or  reads  the  words  and  written  characters  ; he  can  even  re^ieat  or  write  the 
words,  but  he  has  comjiletely  lost  the  siguillcance  of  the  signs.  While  an  amnesic  ajihasic 
person  has  only  lost  the  key  to  open  his  vocal  treasure,  in  a person  who  is  word-blind  or  word- 
deaf  even  this  is  gone.  From  a case  of  recovery  it  is  known  that  to  the  patient  the  words  sound 
like  a confused  noise.  Huguenin  found  atrophy  of  the  temporo-sjdienoidal  lobes  after  long- 
continued  deafness. 


3.  Gustatory  and  Olfactory  Centre. — In  the  uncinate  gyrus  on  the  inner  side 
of  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  (especially  on  the  inner  side  of  tliat  marked  U in 
hg.  607),  Ferrier  locates  the  joint  centres  for  smell  and  taste.  These  two  centres 
do  not  seem  to  be  distinct  locally  from  each  other. 

4.  Tactile  Areas  and  Cutaneous  Sensibility. — According  to  Tripier  and  others, 
all  the  tactile  cerebral  fields  from  different  parts  of  the  body  coincide  with  the 
motor  cortical  centres  for  these  parts  (compare  p.  873).  [Schafer  and  Horsley 
find  that  stimulation  of  the  gyrus  fornicatus  gives  rise  to  no  muscular  contractions, 
but  its  removal  is  followed  by  diminution  in  general  and  tactile  sensibility  of  the 
opposite  side  of  the  body.  See  fig.  607,  where  this  conrmlution  is  marked  with 
tlie  words  “cutaneous  sensation.”] 

Occasionally,  in  cpile^itics,  strong  stimulation  of  the  sensory  centres,  as  expressed  in  the 
excessive  subjective  sensations,  accomp)anies  the  spasmodic  attacks  (compare  § 393,  12).  Such 
epileptilorm  hallucinations,  however,  oceur  without  S2)asms,  and  are  acconi^ianied  only  by  dis- 
turbances of  consciousue.ss  of  very  short  duration  (Berger). 

Course  of  the  Sensory  Paths. — The  nerve-fibres  whicli  conduct  impulses  from 
the  sensory  organs  to  the  sensory  cortical  centres  pass  through  the  jiosterior  third 
of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  (fig.  626,  S).  Hence,  section  of  this  part  of  the  internal  capsule 
causes  hemianaesthesia  of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  (Charcot).  In  such 
a case,  sensory  functions  are  abolished — only  the  A'iscera  retaining  their  sensi- 
bility. There  may  also  be  loss  of  liearing,  smell,  and  taste, — and  hemiopia 
(Bechterew). 

Pathological. — In  case.s  where  there  is  moi'e  or  less  injury  or  degeneration  of  these  ^laths, 
there  is  a corrcs^ionding  gi'eater  or  less  jn'onouuced  loss  of  the  jiressure  and  tem^ierature  sense, 
of  the  cutaneous  and  muscular  sensibility,  of  taste,  smell,  and  hearing.  The  eye  is  rarely  quite 
blind,  but  the  sharpness  of  vision  is  interfered  with,  the  field  of  vision  is  narrowed,  while  the 
colour  sense  may  be  imrtially  or  conpiletely  lost.  The  eye  on  the  same  .side  may  suffer  to  a 
slight  extent. 


V.  Auiucroms  cases  of  injury  of  the  anterior  frontal  region,  -without  intcr- 
icrence  with  motor  or  sensory  functions,  liave  been  collected  by  Charcot,  Ferrier, 
aiKl  otlicrs.  On  tlic  other  hand,  enfeeblement  of  the  intelligence  and  idiocy  are 
often  observed  m acquired  or  congenital  defects  of  the  prefrontal  region.  In 
^ ^ cctual  men,  Riidinger  found  in  addition  a considerable  development 

01  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe.  According  to  Flcchsig,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
le  ion  a 0 les  and  the  temporo-occipital  zone  are  related  to  intellectual  iiro- 
cesses,  more  especially  the  “ higher”  of  these. 
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Topog^’apliy  of  the  Bi'ain. — The  relations  of  the  chief  fissures  and  convolutions  of  the  brain  to 
the  surface  of  the  skull  arc  given  in  fig.  610,  the  brain  being  represented  after  Eeker.  [Turner 


Fig.  623. — Relation  of  the  fissures  and  convolutions  to  the  surface  of  the  scalp.  +,  most  pro- 
minent part  of  the  parietal  eminence  ; a,  convex  line  bounding  parietal  lobe  below ; b,  convex 
line  bounding  the  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  behind  (iJ.  JV.  Ecid).  Fig.  624. — The  fissures  of 
Rolando  and  Sylvius  are  marked  as  broad  dark  lines.  The  shaded  circles  mark  approxi- 
mately the  motor  areas.  1,  lower  extremity  ; 2,  3,  4,  5,  6,  and  a,  b,  c,  d,  upper  extremity  ; 
7,  8,  9,  10,  11,  oro-liugual  mu-scles  (A.  IF.  Hare).  Fig.  625. — Head,  skull,  and  cerebral 
fissures.  OP,  occipital  protuberance  ; EAP,  external  angular  process  ; SF,  Sylvian  fissure  ; 
A its  ascending  limb  ; FR,  fissure  of  Rolando  ; PE,  parietal  eminence,  MMA,  middle 
meningeal  artery;  TS,  tip  of  temporo-sphenoidal  lobe  ; B,  Broca’s  convolution  ; IF,  inferior 
frontal  sulcus  ; POF,  parieto-occipital  fissure. 
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and  others  have  given  minute  directions  for  finding  the  position  of  the  different  convolutions  by 
reference  to  the  sutures  and  other  prominent  parts  of  the_ .skull.  The  annexed  diagram  by  It. 
'\V.  Reid  shows  the  relation  of  the  convolutions  to  certain  fixed  lines  (fig.  623).] 

[The  position  of  tho  fissure  of  Rolando,  where  its  upper  end  joins  the  great  longitudinal 
fissure,  is  obtained  by  measuring  on  the  scalp  K in  the  middle  line  the  distance  between  the 
"•labella  and  tho  external  occipital  protuberance,  or  the  inion,  which  in  ordinary  heads  varies 
from  11  to  13  inches  (fig.  625).  klcasured  from  before  baokwards,  along  this  line,  the  distance 
from  the  glabella  to  tlie  top  of  the  fissure  is  557  per  cent,  of  the  length  of  the  whole  line.  The 
direction  of  the  fissure  is  downwards  and  forwards,  and  tho  long  axis  of  the  fis.sure' forms,  with 
the  average  mesial  line,  an  angle  of  67°,  the  angle  opening  forwards.  Its  average  length  is  3f 
inches.] 

[The  fissure  of  Sylvius  is  found  by  drawing  a line  from  the  external  angular  process  of  the 
frontal  bone  baokwards  to  the  occipital  protuberance,  taking  the  nearest  route  between  these 
two  points.  A point,  H >>ich  backwards  from  the  angular  process  along  this  line,  marks  the 
origin  of  the  fissure  ; while  a straight  line  drawn  to  the  centre  of  the  parietal  eminence  marks 
tlnTcourso  of  its  posterior  limb.  The  parieto-oecipital  fissure  will  be  two  inches  behind  the 
upper  end  of  the  Rolandic  fissure  {A.  IV.  Hare).} 

Corpus  Callosiuu. — It  is  usually  .stated  that  the  corpus  callosum  connects  the 
convolutions  of  one  side  of  the  brain  with  those  on  the  other,  i.e.,  that  it  is  an 
interheinispherical  commissure. 

D.  J.  Hamilton,  however,  is  of  opinion  that  it  is  not  an  inter-hemispheric  commissure,  but 
is  due  to  cortical  fibres  coming  from  the  cortex  cerebri  to  be  connected  with  the  basal  ganglia  of 
the  opposite  side. 

Section  of  the  corpus  callosum  in  dogs,  however,  produces  no  obvious  disturbance  (u.  Kordnyi). 
In  man  a case  was  described  by  Erb  in  which  it  was  almost  completely  destroyed,  yet  there 
was  no  marked  disturbance  of  motion,  co-ordination,  sensibility,  the  reflexes,  intelligence, 
speech,  or  any  marked  impairment  of  the  intelligence.  The  posterior  part  of  the  anterior 
commissure  serves  to  connect  the  two  gyri  linguales  {Popoff). 

[379.  BASAL  GANGLIA — MID  BRAIN. — By  the  term  “basal  ganglia”  is 

meant  the  ma.sses  of  grey  matter  constituting  the  corpus  striatum  and  optic 
thalamus  lying  on  the  crus  cerebri  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Although  they 
are  grouped  together,  they  are  quite  different  in  their  origin,  connections,  and 
functions.  The  corpus  striatum  is  developed  in  the  wall  of  the  cerebral  vesicle, 
and  comes  to  form  the  lateral  wall  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  It  has  few  direct 
connections  with  the  cortex.  The  optic  thalamus  is  developed  in  the  Avail  of  the 
third  ventricle,  Avhich  it  hounds  laterally.  It  has  connections  Avith  almost  every 
part  of  the  cortex  cerebri  above,  and  Avith  the  tegmentum  of  the  crus  cerebri. 
It  is  thus  intercalated  in  the  course  of  afferent  impulses  passing  to  the  cortex 
through  the  tegmentum.] 

[The  corpus  striatum  consists  of  tAvo  parts,  an  intra-ventricular  portion  projecting 
into  the  lateral  ventricle,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  an  extra-ventricular  portion,  the 
lenticular  nucleus.  BetAveen  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus  internally  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  externally,  lies  the  anterior  diAusion  or  anterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule.  The  fibres  Avhich  pass  betAveen  these  ganglia  do  not  seem  to  form  con- 
nections Avith  them.  The  expanded  head  of  tho  caudate  nucleus  is  in  front,  and 
lies  inside  and  around  the  front,  of  the  lenticular  nucleus,  Avith  Avhich  and  the 
anterior  perforated  .S]mce  it  is  continuous ; it  SAveeps  backAvards  into  a tailed 
extremity,  Avhich  nearly  .surrounds  the  lenticular  nucleus  like  a loop.  The 
lenticular  nucleus  is  biconvex  in  a horizontal  section,  but  triangular  and  sub- 
divided into  three  divisions  Avhen  seen  in  a vertical  section  (fig.  G27).  Tlie  older 
observations  on  the  corpora  striata  in  man  may  he  dismissed,  as  a distinction  Avas 
not  drawn  hetAveeii  injury  to  its  tAVO  parts  on  the  one  hand  and  the  internal 
capsule  on  the  other.] 

[The  caudate  nucleus  and  lenticular  nucleus  in  their  deA^elopment  are  co- 
ordinate Avith  the  development  of  the  cortex  cerebri.  Electrical  stimulation  of 
tlic.se  ganglia  causes  general  muscular  contractions  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  I'ody, 
Avhich  arc  due  to  simultaneous  stimulation  of  the  neighbouring  oortico-muscular 
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paths.  The  same  result  is  obtained  as  if  all  the  motor  cortical  centres  were  stimu- 
lated simultaneously.  Ileevor  and  Horsley  regard  the  basal  ganglia  as  inexcitahlc, 
at  least  they  failed  to  get  the  slightest  movement  by  exciting  the  sectional  .surfaces 
of  either  of  these  ganglia.] 

Gliky  did  not  observe  movements  on  stimulating  tlie  corpus  striatum  in  rabbits  ; it  vould 
seem  tliat  in  these  animals  the  motor  paths  do  not  traverse  these  ganglia,  but  merely  pass  along- 
side of  them. 

[Lesions  of  the  lenticular  nucleus  or  of  the  caudate  nucleus  do  not  seem  to  give 
rise  to  any  permanent  symptoms,  provided  the  internal  capsule  be  not  injured.] 
Destruction  of  the  internal  capsule,  however,  causes  paralj'sLs  of  motion  of 
sensibility,  or  both,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  according  to  the  part  of  it 
which  is  injured.  The  corpus  striatum  is  C[uite  insensible  to  painful  stimulation 
{Longel). 

Pathological. — In  man,  a lesion,  not  too  small,  destroying  the  anterior  part  of  the  corpus 
striatum,  is  followed  by  permanent  paralysis  of  the  opposite  side,  provided  the  internal  capsule 
is  injured,  but  the  paralysis  gradually  disappears  if  the  lenticular  and  caudate  nucleus  only  are 
affected  (compare  § 365).  Sometimes  there  is  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  in  consequence  of 
vaso-motor  pmralysis  (§  377)  if  the  posterior  part  is  injured  {Nolhncujcl) ; redness  and  a slightly 
increased  temperature  of  the  paralysed  extremities,  at  least  for  a certain  time  ; swelling  or 
oedema  of  the  extremities  ; sweating  ; anomalies  of  the  pulse  detectable  by  the  sphygmograph  ; 
decubitus  acutus  on  the  paralysed  side  ; abnormalities  of  the  nails,  hair,  skin  ; acute  inflamma- 
tion of  joints,  especially  of  the  shoulder.  Later,  contracture  or  permanent  contraction  of  the 
paralysed  muscles  takes  place  (//itr/ifoiwi,  Charcot).  In  some  cases  there  is  cutaneous  ana;sthesia, 
and  occasionally  enfeebleinent  of  the  sense-organs  of  the  paralysed  side,  and  both  when  the 
posterior  third  or  sensory  crossway  of  the  posterior  section  of  the  internal  capsule  is  affected. 
Usually,  however,  hemiplegia  and  hcmianccsthesia  occur  together. 

[Optic  Thalamus.  — It  is  developed  in  the  wall  of  the  vesicle  of  the  third  ventricle, 
and  hence  forms  the  lateral  wall  of  this  catdty.  It  is  a mass  of  grey  matter  lying 
obliquely  on  and  partly  embedded  in  the  crus.  Its  ventrierdar  surface  is  covered 
Avith  a thin  layer  of  grey  matter,  and  the  Avhole  thalamus  consists  of  grey  matter 
mixed  rvith  Avhite  matter.  The  nerve-cells  are  large  and  branched  and  frequently 
contain  pigment.  The  posterior  free  cushion-like  part  is  called  the  pnlvinar,  while 
the  larger  anterior  part  contains  three  nuclei  ImoAvn  as  the  iimer  or  median 
nucleus,  the  lateral,  and  anterior  nucleus.  Under  the  thalamus  and  dorsal  to 
the  tegmentum  is  the  sub-tlialamic  region  in  Avhich  the  tegmentum  ends.] 

[Coimections  of  the  Optic  Thalamus. — This  body  is  said  to  receive  fibres  from 
all  parts  of  the  cortex,  Avhilc  it  is  also  connected  Avith  the  tegmental  system  and 
AAntli  certain  fibres  of  the  optic  tract.] 

Functions  of  the  Optic  Thalamus.— Ferrier  did  not  observe  any  movements  on 
stimulating  the  optic  thalami  Avith  electricitj^  As  the  pulAunar,  or  posterior 
extremity  of  the  optic  thalamus,  is  in  part  the  origin  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  is 
also  connected  by-  fibres  Avith  the  cortex  cerebri,  it  is  probably  related  to  the  sense 
of  sight.  Injury  to  its  posterior  third  in  man  results  in  disturbance  of  vision 
{NotlmageV).  Ferrier  surmises  that  the  sensory  fibres  pass  through  the  optic 
thalami  on  their  Avay  to  the  cortex,  so  that  Avhen  they  are  destroyed  insensibility 
of  the  opposite  half  of  the  body  is  produced.  HcmoA^al  of  the  optic  thalamus,  or 
destruction  of  the  part  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  inspiratory  centre  in  the  Avail 
of  the  third  A^entricle,  influences  the  co-ordinated  movements  in  the  rabbit 
( Cliristiani). 

We  know  very  little  definitely  as  to  the  functions  of  these  organs.  After  injuiy  to  one 
tlialamu.s,  there  has  been  observed  enfeebleinent  or  jiaralysis  of  the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side, 
together  with  niouveinents  de  mantge  ; and  sometimes  hcmianaisthesia  of  the  opposite  side, 
with  or  without  affections  of  the  motor  areas,  have  been  recorded.  Extirpation  of  certain 
cortical  areas  (rabbit)  is  followed  by  atrophy  of  certain  parts  of  the  thalamus  (r.  Monakoxc). 

Eelation  of  basal  ganglia  to  internal  capsitle. — The  corpus  striatum  consists 
of  an  intra-ventricular  part,  the  caudate  nucleus,  and  an  extra-ventricular  part— 
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i.e.,  no  part  of  this  appears  in  the  lateral  ventricle — the  lenticular  nucleus.  The 
lenticular  nucleus,  a mass  of  grey  matter,  consists  of  three  parts,  best  seen  in  a 
vertical  section  (lig.  G27,  1,  2,  3),  with  white  matter  between  them,  the  stnse 
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Caudate  nucleus. 


Cornu  antlcum- 


Hippocampuo. 


Calcar  avis. 


Fig.  626. 

Human  brain,  with  the  hemispheres  removed  hy  a horizontal  incision  on  the  right  side.  4, 
trochlear  ; 8,  acoustic  nerve  ; 6,  origin  of  the  abducens  ; relative  position  of  the  pyramidal 
(motor)  fibres  of  the  eye,  head  (Hd.),  tongue  (Tg.),  mouth  (Mtli.),  shoulder  (Shi.),  elbow 
(Elh.),  digits  of  hand  (Dig.),  abdomen  (Abd.),  hip,  knee  (Kn.),  digits  of  foot  (Dig.)  in  the 
])osterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  ; O.C.,  fibres  to  the  occipital  lobes  ; O.P.,  fibres 
to  optic  radiation  ; S,  sensory  fibres. 


medullares.  [These  striae  mcdnllares  arc  incxcitablc  to  electrical  stimuli.]  Of  the 
tliree  ma.ssos  of  grey  matter  into  which  the  ventricular  nucleus  is  split  up  by  the 
white  fibres  or  strife  medullares,  the  inner  and  central  ones  (tig.  027,  3,  2)  are 
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(hg.  bJ/,  1)  IS  called  the  putamen.] 

The  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  sweejis  between  the  caudate  and  lenti- 
cular nucleus,  while  the  posterior  segment  lies  hetiveen  the  optic  thalamus  and 
the  lenticular  nucleus  (fig.  626)  External  to  the  first  division  of  the  lenticular 
nucleus  IS  the  externa  capsule  (figs.  626,  627),  whose  function  is  unknown. 
External  to  this  is  the  claustrmn,  whose  function  is  also  unknown.  It  is  evident 
that  hsemorrhage  into  or  about  the  basal  ganglia  is  apt  to  involve  the  fibres  of  the 
internal  capsule  [^Mien  the  lenticulo-striate  artery,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  “ artery 
of  hemorrhage,  ruptures  (fig.  616,  aSL),  it  may  not  only  destroy  the  lenticular 
iiiicleiis,  but  the  internal  capsule  will  he  compressed ; and  the  same  is  the  case 
with  the  lenJ}iciilo-optic  artery— the  external  capsule  will  tend  to  force  the  blood 
inwards.  ^\e  knoiv  that  in  the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule  the  volitional 
or  pyramidal  fibres  he  in  the  following  order  from  before  backwards— those  for 
the  face  (and  tongue)  iii  the  knee,  in  the  anterior  third  those  for  the  arm  and 
hand,  and  ni  tlie  middle  third  for  the  leg,  and  perhaps  behind  these  those  for  the 
trunk  (fig.  626),  so  that  a very  small  lesion  in  this  region  will  affect  a large  number  of 
these  fibres,  converging  as  they  do  like  the  rays  of  a fan  from  the  motor  cortical 
areas  where  the  arrangement  of  these  centres  is  a supero-inferior  one  (fig.  614)  to 
become  an  antero-posterior  one  in  the  knee  and  posterior  limb  of  the  internal 
capsule  (fig.  626).  The  posterior  third  of  this  limb  is  sensory  and  is  the  sensory 
crossway.”  This,  however,  is  true  only  for  the  lowest  levels  of  the  capsule 
{Beevor  and  Horsley).'] 

[Hoisfey  *points  out  tliat  lipemorrliage  from  tlio  leiitieulo-striate  artery  affects  in  order  the 
muscJes  ot  the  face,  arm,  leg,  and  trunk,  while  recovery  is  in  the  inverse  order.] 

[The  internal  capsule  is  composed  of  fibres  converging  through  the  corona 
radiata  and  coming  from  and  going  to  the  cortex  cerebri]  it  varies  in  its  shape  in 
different  parts  of  its  course.  It  contains  several  sets  of  fibres,  some  of  which  are 
sharply  marked  off  from  their  neighhours.] 

[The  arrangenieut  of  the  fibres  in  the  internal  capsule  in  order  from  before  back, 
and  classified  according  to  the  region  of  the  cortex  with  which  they  are  connected. 


is 


1.  Prasfrontal. 

2.  Pyramidal  or  fronto-parietal. 

3.  Temporal. 

4.  Occipito-temporal. 

5 Occipital. 


The  prsefrontal  fibres  occur  in  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule ; they 
are  inexcitahle  to  electrical  stimulation,  and  are  certainly  not  efferent  in  function. 
They  pass  to  the  mesial  side  of  the  crus,  and  also  to  the  sub-thalamic  region. 
They  degenerate  when  the  frontal  area  is  destroyed.  The  course  of  the  pju’amidal 
fibres  has  been  stated  already.  The  temporal,  occipito-temporal  and  occipital 
fibres  are  inexcitable  and  seem  to  be  connected  ivitli  the  general  and  special  senses 
{Beevor  and  Horsley).] 

[The  fibres  of  the  pyramidal  ti’act  arise  in  the  motor  areas  (§  378)  of  the  cortex, 
and  converge  to  form  that  part  of  the  internal  capsule  whicli  in  a horizontal  section, 
such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  626,  go  to  form  the  knee  and  the  anterior  two-thirds  of 
the  posterior  limb  of  the  capsule.  The  fibres  from  the  several  motor  areas  occujjy 
definite  positions  in  the  capsule  (fig.  626),  and  it  is  to  he  noted  that  while  the 
arrangement  of  the  cortical  motor  areas  is  hardly  a vertical  ojie,  the  corresponding 
tracts  have  an  anterior  posterior  or  fore  and  aft  arrangement  in  the  internal  capsule, 
as  seen  in  a horizontal  section.  Traced  from  the  capsule,  they  run  into  the  pes, 
and  occui:)y  its  central  and  larger  portion,  being  bounded  internally  by  a median 
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strand  of  fibres  and  externally  by  another  p;ronp  of  fibres.  From  the  pes  they 
pass  into  the  jions,  where  they  are  split  up  into  a number  of  bundles  interlacing 
with  the  deei>er  transverse  fibres  of  the  pons.  In  the  pons  some  of  the  fibres 
form  connections  with  certain  of  the  nerve  nuclei,  i.e.,  with  the  nuclei  of  the  motor 
cranial  nerves,  and  the  remainder  of  the  fibres  proceed  onwards  to  the  bulb  to  form 
its  anterior  pyramids.  The  prolongation  of  these  to  the  cord  is  given  in  § 365. 
Thus  it  is  evident  that  there  is  a set  of  cranial  jiyi'aniidal  fibres  and  a spinal 
set.] 

[Anterior  or  fronto-cortical  fibres. — The  frontal  convolutions  lying  anterior  to 
the  motor  areas  also  send  fibres  to  the  corona  radiata,  which  converge  and  enter 
the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  (fig.  626).  Thence  they  enter  the  crus 
and  occupy  its  small  median  part.  They  can  be  traced  through  the  pons,  lying 
internal  to  the  pyramidal  fibres,  and  they  seem  to  end  in  the  pons,  ending  perhaps 
in  the  grey  matter  of  the  pons.  Perhaps  they  are  connected  by  transverse  fibres 
in  the  pons  with  the  cere- 
bellum. They  degenerate 
in  a dowmvard  direction. 

These  fibres  are  called  the 
fronto-pontine  or  fronto- 
cerebellar  fibres.] 

[Posterior  or  Temporo- 
occipito-cortical  fibres. — 

Fibres  pass  from  the  tem- 
poral and  occipital  regions 
to  the  internal  capsule,  and 
occupy  its  posterior  third  or 
thereby  behind  the  pyra- 
midal fibres  j they  pass  into 
the  pons  and  occupy  its 
outer  part  and  appear  to 
end  in  the  grey  matter  of 
the  pons.  These  three  tracts 
undergo  descending  degene- 
ration, and  their  trophic 
centres  are  the  cells  of  the 
cortex  cerebri.] 

[Some  fibres  arise  in  the 
nucleus  caudatus,  and  can 
be  traced  as  a descending 
tract  as  far  as  the  pon.s,  but 
lying  dorsal  to  the  previously  mentioned  tracts.] 

[Corona  radiata. — ^Although  the  internal  capsule  is  chiefly  made  up  of  fibres  that 
enter  the  crusta,  still  there  are  other  fibres  coming  from  the  cortex,  which  form 
part  of  the  corona  radiata,  but  Avhich,  however,  do  not  enter  the  crusta.  Some 
fibres  coming  from  the  frontal  and  parietal  areas  of  the  brain  converge  to  the 
extreme  anterior  end  of  the  anterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule  in  front  of  the  fronto- 
pontine fibre.s,  and  appear  to  end  in  the  optic  thalamus.  Passing  from  or  to  the 
occipital  and  temporal  regions,  but  chiefly  the  former,  are  fibres  which  lie  at  the 
tij)  of  the  posterior  limb  of  the  internal  capsule,  and  arc  for  the  most  part  the  fibres 
which  form  the  optic  radiation  of  Gratiolet.  They  enter  the  optic  thalamus.  Put 
some  fibres  pass  to  the  optic  thalamus  Avithout  entering  the  internal  capsule.  Thus 
the  o])tic  thalamus  has  wide  and  extensive  connections  with  the  cortex,  so  that 
other  parts  of  the  nervous  system  connection  with  the  thalanius  may  thus  indirectly 
be  brought  into  connection  with  the  cortex  cerebri.] 


Nucleus 
caudatus.  ^ 


CoiTUis 
callosum.  \ 

Pillar.s  of 
the  foiT.ix.  ' 


Intcvnal 

capsule. 

Optic 

thalamus. 

Soft  com- 
missure. 

Extem.al 

capsule. 


Claustium,  ' — 


Pig.  627. 

Frontal  section  through  the  right  cerebral  hemisphere  in  front 
of  the  soft  commissure  (posterior  surface  of  the  section). 
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[Ihc  crura  cerebri  (fig.  564,  P),  or  cerebral  iwduncle.s,  are  two  thick  strands  as 
they  emerge  above  the  pons,  and  as  they  are  much  larger  than  tlie  pyramidal  tracts, 
they  must  receive  many  fibres  within  the  pons.  A transverse  section  (fig.  628) 
shoM's  that  oil  them  posteriorly,  and  connecting  them,  are  the  corpora  quadrigemina 
(CQ).  The  crus  proper  is  divided  by  the  substantia  nigra  (>SN)  into  a lower 
ventral  part,  the  crusta,  pes,  or  basis,  and  an  upper  dorsal  part,  or  tegmentum. 
The  crusta  is  composed  exclusively  of  ascending  and  descending  nerve- fibres,  which 
can  be  traced  from  the  cerebrum  to  the  pon.s,  bulb,  and  spinal  cord.  Put  tlie 
tegmentum,  in  addition  to  many  nerve-fibres,  contains  much  grey  matter  with  ner\'e- 
cells.  ISTear  the  middle  of  the  tegmentum  is  the  “ red  nucleus  ” or  “tegmental 
nucleus  ’ (RX).  Outside  this  is  the  fillet  (F),  a well-defined  bundle  of  nerve-libres 
running  upivards  from  the  pons.  Above  the  nucleus,  near  the  middle  line,  is  the 
“posterior  longitudinal  bimdle  ” (p.  1 b.),  which  is  triangular  in  section.  Above 
the  tegmentum  lie  many  nerve-cells,  the  origin  of  the  third  nerve  (III),  and  arranged 
around  the  iter  is  much  grey  matter.  The  tegmentum  itself  ends  partly  in  the  optic 
thalamus,  and  partly  in  the  sub-thalamic  region,  i.e.,  A'ontral  to  the  optic  thalamuS;] 

[The  fillet  arises  in  the  inter-oli^mry  layer  of  the  bulb  from  fibres  derived  from 
the  supra-pyramidal  of  sensory  decussation ; the  fibres  come  from  the  clava  and 
caudate  nuclei  of  the  opposite  side  (p.  804).  As  it  runs  upwards,  it  joins  the  teg- 
mentum, and  receives  accessions  of  fibres  in  its  course  from  the  grey  matter  of  the 
pons.  Some  of  its  fibres — ^lateral — appear  to  end  in  the  posterior  corpus  quadrige- 
niinum,  and  others  in  the  white  matter  below  the  anterior  corpus  C[uadrigeminum ; 
the-  median  fibres  jDass  onwards,  some  to  end  in  the  snb-thalamic  region,  others  in 
the  optic  thalamus,  and  others  again  appear  to  be  continued  on  to  the  cortex.] 

[The  postei’ior  longitudinal  bundle  appears  to  be  a continuation  upw.ards  of 
some  of  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  ground-bundle  of  the  anterior  column  of  the 
cord  ; it  runs  dorsal  to  the  formatio  reticularis  of  the  bulb.  It  perhaps  gives  origin 
to  part  of  the  nuclei  for  the  nerves  of  the  eyeball.] 

The  pes  or  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  when  traced  onwards  gradually  rises 
more  dorsally,  and  spreads  out  like  a hollow  case,  with  the  convexity  looking  out- 
wards, forming  between  the  optic  thalamus  and  caudate  nucleus  internally  and  the 
lenticular  nucleus  externally  the  internal  capsule.  The  internal  capsule  necessarily 
varies  in  its  shape  according  as  it  is  viewed  in  a vertical  transverse  (fig.  627)  or 
sagittal  or  horizontal  section  of  the  brain  (fig.  626),  the  fibres  of  the  internal  capsule 
diverge  from  each  other,  forming  part  of  the  corona  radiata,  which  radiates  to  all 
parts  of  the  cortex  cerebri.] 

Injury  to  one  cerebral  peduncle  causes,  in  the  first  place,  violent  pain  and  spasm 
of  the  opposite  side,  while  the  blood-Amssels  on  that  side  contract,  and  the 
salivary  glands  secrete.  These  phenomena  of  irritation  are  followed  by  paralytic 
symptoms  of  the  opposite  side,  viz.,  anmsthesia  (§  365)  and  paresis,  or  incomplete 
voluntary  control  over  the  muscles,  as  well  as  paral3"sis  of  the  Avaso-motor  nerves. 
In  affections  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  in  man,  Ave  must  remember  the  relation  of 
the  ocido-motorius  to  it,  as  the  latter  is  often  paralj^sed  on  the  same  side  [avIuIc 
the  extremities,  tongue,  and  half  the  face  are  paralj'sed  on  the  opposite  side  from 
the  lesion]. 

The  middle  third  of  the  crusta  of  the  cerebral  peduncle  (fig.  502)  includes  the  direct  pyramidal 
tracts  (§§  365,  378).  The  fibres  of  the  inner  third  connect  the  frontal  lobes  with  the  cerebellum 
through  the  superior  cerebellar  peduncles.  In  the  outer  third  are  fibres  which  connect  the 
pons  Avith  the  temporal  and  occipital  cerebral  lobes  (Flnchsig).  The  libres  which  pass  from 
the  tegmentum  into  the  corona  radiata  conduct  sensory  impulses  (F/ecJtsig). 

[The  pons  Varolii  contains  ascending  and  descending  fibres,  as  Avell  as  transverse 
ones,  and,  in  addition,  the  continuation  upAvards  of  grey  matter  from  the  medulla, 
special  masses  of  grey  matter,  and  the  nuclei  of  certain  cranial  nerves.  Its  ap- 
pearance in  section  necessarily  varies  Avith  the  region  AA’here  the  section  is  made. 
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Fi".  629  is  a transverse  section  tlirongli  part  of  the  scventli  nerve.  Tlic  lover- 
part  sliovs  tlic  snperlicial  fs.t.f.)  and  deep  (d.t.f.)  transverse  fibres,  vitli  the 
pyramidal  fibres  (I’y)  between  them.] 

Stimnlation  or  section  of  the  pons  causes  pain  and  spasms  ; after  the  section, 


Fig.  629.  Fig.  630. 

Fig.  629. — Tranver.so  .section  of  tlie  pons  tlirongli  part  of  the  .seventh  nerve,  x 2.  F.R. , for- 
matio  reticularis  ; VII,  seventh  nerve  ; Va,  ascending  root,  and  A'’ni.  motor  root  of  the 
fifth  nerve  ; F,  fillet ; s.o.,  .superior  olive  ; s.l.b.,  superior  longitudinal  bundle  ; Py,  pyra- 
midal fibres;  R,  rcstiforni  body  ; M.P.,  middle  pedunelc.s  of  cerebellum  ; d.t.f.  and  s.t.f., 
deep  and  transverse  superficial  fibres  of  the  pons  (after  Wcrnidcc).  Fig.  630. — Scheme  of 
the  fibres  in  the  pons  ; PT,  pyramidal  tracts  ; F,  facial  fibres  ; xt,,  upper,  /,  lower  lesion  ; 
JIO,  medulla  oblongata  ; DP,  decussation  of  pyramids. 


[Coi*pora  quaclrigemina. — Tlie  anterior  bracliiuni  nrises  from  the  grey  matter  of 
each  cor[ius,  and  passes  downwards  and  forwards  to  join  the  external  corpus  geni- 
culatum  and  help  to  form  the  optic  tract,  but  some  of  its  deeper  fibres  pass  to- 
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Avards  the  tlialaimis,  and  from  it  to  the  corona  radiata,  and  so  on  to  tlie  cerebral 
cortex.  Ihe  posterior  bracliium  passes  to  tlie  internal  geniculate  body,  whence 
it  IS  continued  on  to  the  tegmentum.] 

Destruction  of  the  coi-pora  quadrigemina.— om  side  in  mammals  (or  their 
lomologues,  the  optic  lobes  in  birds,  amphibians,  and  fislies)  causes  actual  Uind- 
which  may  be  on  the  same  or  the  opposite  side,  according  to  the  relation  of 
le  fibres  crossing  at  the  optic  chiasma  (§  344).  Total  destruction  causes  blindness 
ot  both  eyes.  At  the  same  time  the  reflex  contraction  of  the  pupil,  due  to  stimu- 
a ion  of  the  retina  ivith  light,  no  longer  takes  place  {Flourens),  udiere  the  optic 
IS  the  afferent  and  the  oculomotorius  the  efferent  nerve  (§  345).  If  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  alone  be  removed,  the  pupil  still  contracts  to  light,  as  well  as  after 
lueclianical  stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve  (//.  Mayo).  Destruction  of  the  corpora 
quadrigeniina  interferes  Avith  the  complete  harmony  of  the  motor  acts  ; disturbance 
of  equilibrium  and  inco-ordination  of  movements  occur  {Sevres).  In  frogs,  Goltz 
observed  not  only  aivkward,  clumsy  movements,  but  at  the  same  time  the  animals 
have  to  a large  extent  lost  the  power  of  completely  balancing  the  body  (p.  844).  A 
similar  result  Avas  observed  in  pigeons  {ATKendrich)  and  rabbits  {Ferrier).  Extir- 
pation of  the  eyeball  is  folloAved  by  atrophy  of  the  opposite  anterior  corpus  quadri- 
geminum  (Gudden). 

According  to  Becliterew,  the  fibres  of  one  optic  tract  pass  through  the  anterior  brachiiun  (fig. 
626)  into  the  anterior  pair  (nates)  of  the  corpora  quadrigeinina  ; while  those  fibres  which  cross 
in  the  chiasnia  (fig.  514)  pass  into  the  posterior  pair  (testes).  According  to  this  arrangement 
we  have  partial  blindness,  aeeording  as  one  or  other  pair  of  these  bodies  is  destroyed. 

[In  man,  veiy  little  is  known  regarding  the  elfects  of  disease  of  the  corpora  qnadrigemina, 
interference  with  the  ocular  muscles  being  the  most  marked  symptom  ; but  the  inco-ordinatioii 
of  movement  which  has  been  observed  may  be  due  to  pressure  upon  the  superior  cerebellar 
peduncle,  while  it  is  by  no  means  certain  that  the  defects  of  vision  are  directly  due  to  lesions  of 
these  bodies.] 

Stimulation  of  the  Corpora  Quadrigeniina. —The  corpora  quadrigeniina  react  to  electrical, 
chemical,  and  mechanical  stimuli.  The  results  of  stimulation  are  very  variously  stated. 
According  to  some  observers,  there  is  dilatation  of  the  pupil  on  the  same  side ; according  to 
Ferrier,  it  may  be  the  pupil  on  the  opposite  or  on  the  same  side.  The  stimulation  may  he 
conducted  from  the  corpora  quadrigeniina  to  the  medulla  oblongata,  and  to  the  origin  of  the 
sympathetic,  for,  after  section  of  the  sympathetic  nerve  in  the  neck,  dilatation  of  the  pupil  no 
longer  takes  place.  According  to  Knoll,  the  contraction  of  the  pupil  observed  by  the  older 
experimenters  occurs  only  when  the  adjoining  optic  tract  is  stimulated.  Stimulation  of  the 
right  anterior  corpus  quadrigeminum  causes  deviation  of  both  eyes  to  the  left  (and  conversely) ; 
on  continuing  the  stimulation,  the  head  is  turned  to  this  side.  On  dividing  the  corpora  quad- 
rigemina  by  a vertical  median  incision,  stimulation  of  one  side  causes  the  result  to  take  place 
only  on  one  side  {Adamiik).  Ferrier  observed  signs  of  pain  on  stimulating  these  organs  in 
mammals.  Carville  and  Duret  conclude,  from  their  experiments  that  these  organs  are  centres 
for  the  extensor  movements  of  the  trunk.  Ferrier  found,  on  stimulating  one  optic  lobe  in  a 
pigeon,  dilatation  of  tbe  opposite  pupil,  turning  of  the  head  towards  the  other  side  and  back- 
wards, movement  of  the  opposite  wing  and  leg  ; strong  stimulation  caused  Happing  movements 
of  both  wings.  Danilewsky,  Ferrier,  and  Lauder  Brunton  observed  a rise  of  the  blood-pressure 
and  slowing  of  the  heart-beat,  together  with  deeper  inspiration  and  exjiiration. 

Bechterew  ascribes  all  the  phenomena,  except  those  of  vision  itself,  which  accompanj'^  injury 
or  stimulation  of  these  bodies,  to  affections  of  deeper-seated  i>arts.  He  asserts  that  the  corpora 
quadrigeniina  contain  neither  the  centre  for  the  movements  of  the  jiAipils  nor  that  for  the 
combined  movements  of  the  eyeballs  ; not  even  the  centre  for  maintaining  the  eipiilibrium  of 
the  body.  Stimulation  of  these  bodies  causes  the  animals  to  perform  marked  movements. 
Reflex  phenomena,  nystagmus,  forced  movements,  and  unsteadiness  of  the  gait  only  occur, 
however,  when  .the  deeper  parts  are  injured. 

Pathological. — Lesions  of  the  anterior  pair  in  man,  according  to  the  extent  of  the  lesion, 
cause  disturbance  of  vision,  failure  of  the  pupil  to  contract  to  light,  and  even  blindness  ; there 
may  be  paralysis  of  the  oculomotorii  on  both  sides.  Disease  of  the  posterior  pair  may  be 
associated  with  disturbances  of  co-ordination  {Noihnagcl). 

Forced  Movements. — It  is  evident  from  AAdiat  lias  been  said  regarding  the 
importance  of  the  corpora  quadrigeniina  for  the  liarmonions  execution  of  movements, 
that  'unilateral  injury  of  such  parts  as  are  connected  Avitli  them  by  conducting 
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cluiunels,  must  give  rise  to  peculiar  unilateral  disturbance  of  the  equilibrium, 
causing  variations  from  the  symmetrical  movements  of  both  sides  of  the  body. 
These  movements  are  called movements,  d'o  this  class  belong  the  “ mouve- 
ments  de  manage,”  where  the  animal,  instead  of  moving  in  a straight  line,  runs 
round  in  a circle  ; index  movements,  where  the  anterior  part  of  the  body  is  moved 
round  the  posterior  part,  Avhich  remains  in  its  place,  just  like  the  movements  of  an 
index  round  its  axis  ; and  rolling  movements,  when  the  animal  rolls  on  its  long 
axis.  All  these  forms  of  movement  may  pass  into  each  other,  and  they  are,  in  fact, 
merely  diU'erent  varieties  of  the  same  kind  of  movement.  The  parts  of  the  nervous 
system  whose  injury  jn’oduces  these  movements  are  the  corpus  striatum,  optic 
thalamus,  cerebral  peduncle,  pons,  middle  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  certain  parts  of 
the  medulla  oblongata.  Eulenburg  observed  index  movements  in  the  rabbit,  after 
injury  to  the  surface  of  the  brain,  and  Bechterew  observed  the  same  in  dogs. 
Forced  movements,  together  with  nystagmus  and  rotation  of  the  eyeballs,  are 
caused  by  injury  to  the  olives  {Bechterew).  The  statements  of  observers  vary  as  to 
the  direction  and  kind  of  movement  produced  by  injuring  individual  jDarts.  The 
following  observations  have  been  made : — Section  of  the  anterior  part  of  the  pons, 
and  of  the  crura  cerebelli  causes  index,  or,  it  may  be,  rolling  movements  towards 
the  other  side  ; section  of  the  posterior  part  of  the  same  regions  causes  rolling  move- 
ments towards  the  same  side,  'while  the  same  result  is  caused  by  a deeper  puncture 
into  the  tuberculum  acusticum,  or  into  the  restiform  body.  Section  of  one  cerebral 
peduncle  causes  mouvements  de  manege,  while  the  body  is  curved  Avith  the  con- 
A'exity  toAvards  the  same  side.  The  nearer  to  the  pons  the  section  is  made  the 
smaller  is  the  circle  described  ; ultimately  index  moA^ements  occur.  Injury  to  one 
optic  thalamus  produces  results  similar  to  puncture  of  the  anterior  part  of  the 
cerebral  peduncle,  because  the  latter  is  injured  along  Avith  it  at  the  same  time. 
Injury  to  the  anterior  part  of  one  optic  thalamus  causes  the  opjAOsite  kind  of 
forced  movement,  viz.,  Avith  the  concavity  of  the  body  towards  the  injured  side. 
Injury  to  the  spinal  portion  of  the  medulla  oblongata  is  folloAved  by  bending  of  the 
head  and  A^ertebral  column,  Avith  the  convexity  toAvards  the  injured  side,  along 
Avith  movements  in  a circle.  When  the  anterior  end  of  the  calamus  and  the  part 
above  it  are  injured,  the  movements  are  toAvards  the  sound  side. 

Strabismus  and  Nystagmus. — Amongst  the  forced  movements  may  be  reckoned 
deviation  of  the  eyeballs,  strabismiis  or  squinting,  and  involuntary  oscillation  of  the 
eyeballs,  constituting  nystagmus.  The  latter  condition  occurs  after  superficial 
lesions  of  the  restiform  body,  as  Avell  as  of  the  floor  of  the  4th  ventricle.  A 
unilateral,  deep,  transverse  injuiy,  from  the  apex  of  the  calamus  upAvards  as  far  as 
the  tuberculum  acusticum,  causes  the  eye  of  the  same  side  to  squint  doAviiAvards 
and  forwards,  that  of  the  other  sidebaclvAAmrds  and  upAimrds.  Section  of  both  sides 
causes  this  condition  to  disappear  {Schivahn).  Hence,  Eckhard  assumes  that  the 
medulla  olilongata  is  the  seat  of  an  apparatus  controlling  the  movements  of  the 
eyes  {Eckhard),  Avhich  can  be  excited  by  sudden  aniemia,  e.g.,  ligature  of  the 
cephalic  arteries  in  a rabbit. 


In  pathological  degeneration  of  tlie  olivary  body  of  the  medulla  oblongata  in  man,  jMeschede 
ob.served  intense  rotatory  movements  towards  the  same  side. 

Theory.  —In  order  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  forced  movements,  it  is  suggested  that  there 
IS  unilateral  incomplete  paralysis  [Lafarque),  so  that  the  animal  in  its  ellbrts  to  move  onwards 
leaves  the  panilytie  side  slightly  behind  the  other,  and  hence  there  is  a A'ariation  from  the 
symmetry  ot  the  movements.  Rrown-Seipiard  regards  the  matter  in  exactly  an  oiiposite  light 
VIZ.,  as  clue  to  stimulation  from  injury,  causing  an  e.xce.ssive  activity  of  one-half  of  the  body’ 
Ilenle  ascribe.s  the  movements  to  vcrligo,  or  a feeling  of  giddiness  caused  by  the  injury.  In  all 
operation.s  oil  the  central  nervous  system,  where  the  crpiilibrium  is  deeply  allected,  there  is  a 
considerable  increase  in  the  number  and  dcjith  of  the  respirations  (Lnndois). 

apccially  intcre.stiiig  is  the  cerebral  unilateral  decubitus  aciitus  or  bed-sore,  described  by 
Oliarcot,  which  always  occiir.s  on  the  jiaralysed  side  of  the  body,  i.c.,  on  the  side  opposite 
0 le  cere  iral  injiiiy.  It  begins  on  the  second  or  third  day,  rapidly  causes  enormous  destriic- 
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tiou  aiul  sloughing  of  the  tissues  on  the  back  and  lower  extremities,  and  death  soon  takes  i)lacc. 
The  decubitus  which  occurs  after  spinal  injuries  usually  begins  in  the  middle  line  of  the  buttocks, 
and  extends  symmetrically  on  both  sides.  In  cases  of  unilateral  injury  to  the  spinal  cord,  the 

decubitus  occurs  on  the  corresponding 
side  of  the  sacral  region  (p.  715). 

[The  Pineal  Gland  or  epipliysis  cere- 
bri lies  on  the  back  of,  and  is  connected 
with,  the  third  ventricle  (lig.  631,  Z). 
It  projects  backwards  between  the  cor- 
liora  quadrigemina.  It  is  originally 
developed  as  a hollow  outgrowth  from 
that  part  of  the  end)ryonic  brain  which 
becomes  the  third  ventricle.  The  hollow 
centre  usually  disappears,  while  the 
distal  portion  becomes  enlarged  and  is 
often  lobulated.  Its  distal  portion  may 
terminate  outside  the  skull ; and  in 
some  animals  there  is  developed  in  the 
median  line  of  the  skull  an  eye — pineal 
eye — arranged  on  the  invertebrate  plan, 
as  in  Anguis,  Hattoria,  &c.  {De  Graaf, 
S2>cncer)  (§  405).] 

[The  pituitary  body  or  hypophysis 
cerebri  consists  of  two  lobes,  dilferent 
Longitudinal  section  of  an  adult  human  brain.  Aq,  in  origin  and  structure  (fig.  631,  H). 
aqueduct  of  Sylvius  ; 5,  corpus  callosum;  Ua,  ante-  The  posterior  lobe  is  developied  as  a 
rior  commissure  ; Gm,  middle  commissure  ; Col,  hollow  outgrowth  from  the  part  of  the 
lamina  termiualis  ; Gp,  posterior  commissure  ; FM,  embryonic  brain  connected  with  the 
foramen  of  Munro  ; G,  fornix;  H,  pituitary  body;  third  ventricle.  It  loses  its  cavity  and 
HH,  cerebellum  ; MH,  corpora  quadrigemiua  ; NH,  its  nervous  tissue ; is  permeated  by  con- 
medulla  oblongata;  P,  pons  Varolii;  A’,  spinal  cord;  nective-tissue  and  blood-vessels;  and 
Sp,  septum  lucidum  ; I,  infundibulum  ; Teh,  tela  'is  connected  with  the  floor  of  the  third 
choroidea  ; To,  optic  thalamus  ; VH,  cerebrum  ; Z,  ventricle  by  _ the  infundibulum.  The 
pineal  gland  ; I,  olfactory  lobe  and  nerve  ; II,  optic  anterior  lobe  is  developed  as  a tubular 
nerve.  invagination  of  the  stomodEeum,  i.c., 

from  the  ectodeisn  of  the  buccal  cavitj'  ; 
but  it  soon  loses  its  connection  with  this  cavity  as  the  upper  end  enlarges,  and  the  stalk 
atrojihies.  In  mammalia,  the  upper  expanded  end  unites  with  the  anterior  lobe  to  form  the 
pituitary  body.  For  the  elTects  of  its  removal,  see  § 103,  V.] 

Increase  of  surface  is  obtained  in  the  cerebellum  by  means  of  a number  of  leaf-like  folds,  each 
of  which  has  a number  of  secondary  leaflets  or  folds. 

380.  STRUCTURE  AND  FUNCTIONS  OF  THE  CEREBELLUM. — [Structure. — On  examin- 
ing a vertical  section  of  a cerebellar  leaflet,  we  observe  the  following  microscopic  appearances  ; 
— ■'Externally  is  the  pia  mater  with  its  blood-vessels  (fig.  632,  a),  which  penetrate  into  the 
grey  matter  which  forms  a thin  continuous  layer  on  the  surface  ; within  is  the  medulla  or 
central  white  matter,  composed  of  white  nerve-fibres.  The  grey  matter  consists  of  b,  a broad 
outer  or  molecular  layer  (400  ju.  thick),  largely  composed  of  branched  fibrils;  and  internal  to 
it  is  d,  the  “granular,”  or  nuclear,  or  rust-coloured  layer.  On  the  boundary  line  between 
these  two  is  the  layer  of  Purkinje’s  cells,  c.  The  ceUs  of  Purkinje  form  a single  layer  of  large 
multipolar  flask-shaped  nerve-cells  (40  p.  by  30  p,),  which  have  been  compared  to  the  branched 
antlers  of  a stag  (fig.  633).  From  their  outer  surface  is  given  off  a process  which  rapidly 
divides,  and  gives  rise  to  a large  number  of  smaller  processes  running  outwards  in  the  outer 
grey  layer.  These  processes  branch  to  form  fibrils,  and  the  latter  form  part  of  the  ground- 
plexus  of  fibrils  in  this  layer.  An  unbrauched  a.xial  cylinder  process  is  sent  inwards  to  the 
granular  layer,  which  it  traverses  obliquely  and  becomes  continuous  with  a nerve-fibre  in  the 
centi'al  white  matter — ever}''  cell  of  Purkinje  being  continuous  with  a straight  unbrauched 
medullated  nerve-fibre.  The  unbranched  nerve-fibres  run  straight  from  the  medulla  through 
the  granular  layer,  forming  no  connection  with  its  granules.  A second  set  of  branched  or 
anastomosing,  often  varicose,  nerve-fibres,  finer  than  the  foregoing,  pass  from  the  medulla  into  the 
granular  layer,  where  they  form  a network  of  fibrils  which  is  continued  into  the  molecular  laym\ 
This  shows  that  the  grey  superficial  matter  of  the  cerebellum  is  connected  with  the  central  white 
matter,  by  two  sets  of  nerve-fibres.  The  granular  or  nuclear  layer  is  composed  of  closely 
packed  granules  of  two  kinds  ; one  is  stained  by  haematoxyliu,  and  the  other  with  eosin 
[Denissenko).  The  hfematoxylin  stained  cells  are  most  numerous  ; they  consist  of  a nucleus 
surrounded  by  protoplasm,  and  are  what  were  formerly  called  grannies.  The  eosin-stained  cells, 
which  are  also  stained  by  nigrosiii  [Beevor),  are  interposed  in  the  course  of  medullated  nerve- 
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fibres.  The  luenuitoxyliii  colls,  called  gliii-cells  by  Becvor,  have  processes,  and  lonn  a net- 
woi'k  tlu'ougliout  the  granular  layer,  which  also  o.\teii(ls  into  the  molecular  layer.  Tins  net- 
work is  rcgarcleil  as  the  continuation  of  the  modilied  myelin  of  the  nerve-fibres,  and  it  forms 
a ca2)sule  for  the  colls  of  Purkiuje.  The  molecular  layer  consists  of  a ground  substance,  com- 
jioscd  of  a s])ougy  network  of  line  fibrils,  some  of  which  seem  to  be  of  tlie  nature  of  neuroglia, 
and  others  arc  nerve-fibrils.  "When  these  fibrils  are  cut  across  they  give  the  layer  its  molecular 

dotted  aiipearauce.  Some  authors  describe  it 
as  containing  a homogeneous  substance,  part  of 


Fig.  6-32. 


which  is  more  condensed  to  form  a liniitMUS  ex- 
terna on  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum,  while  on 
the  boundary  line  next  the  granular  layer  the 
branchesof  thcglia-cells  form  a I imitans interna, 
and  between  the  two  stretches  the  neuro-keratin 
network.  Some  small  varicose  nerve-fibres 
exist  in  this  layer  continuous  with  those  in 
the  granular  layer.  The  branched  2>rocess  of 
the  cells  of  Purkiuje  is  fibrillated,  and  the 
finer  2>rocesses  are  composed  also  of  fibrils, 
wliicli  are  gradually  distributed  until  they 
become  isolated.  It  is  suggested  by  Beevor 
that  these  fibrils  bend  at  a right  angle  in  a 
plane  j’^rallel  to  the  surface,  and  rearrange 
themselves  as  fibres  surrounded  by  a medul- 
lated  sheath,  and  that  these  fibres  run  inwards 
through  the  molecular  and  granular  layers — as 
the  branched  fibres — to  the  medulla.] 


Fig.  632. — Vertical  section  of  the  cerebellum,  a,  jna  mater;  h,  external  layer;  c,  layer  of 
Purkinje’s  cells  ; d,  inner  layer  ; e,  medullaiy  white  matter.  Fig.  633. — Ptirkinje’s  cell, 
sublimate  i)re2iaration.  x 120. 


[Eesults  by  Golgi’s  Method. — It  has  been  shown  by  Golgi,  Eamou  y Cayal  and 
Kdlliker  that  the  nuclear  layer  contains  a very  large  number  of  multipolar  nerve- 
cells,  some  small  and  others  large.  From  the  smaller  nerve-cells  an  axis-cylinder 
])roce.ss  proceeds  vertically  into  the  molecular  layer  where  it  divides  into  two 
horizontal  and  longitudinal  unbranched  fine  fibres  whose  terminations  are  unknown. 
The  larger  cells  occur  more  seldom,  and  their  numerous  branched  protoplasmic 
processes  penetrate  deep  into  the  molecular  and  central  white  matter. 

In  the  molecular  layer  also  are  branched  nerve-cells ; the  innermost  ones  have 
becn^called  “ basket  cells.”  They  have  numerous  long  protoplasmic  processe.s,  the 
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branches  of  some  of  which  reacli  to  the  outer  parts  of  tlie  molecular  layer  The 
axis-cylmder  process  is  very  long  and  runs  transversely  parallel  to  the  cereliellar 
folds  over  the  bodies  of  the  cells  of  Purkinje,  and  sends  inwards  branches  which 
mpidly  split  up  and  form  a sort  of  basket-like  plexus  round  the  bodies  of 
Purkinje  s cells.] 

Piukinje  s cells  give  off  an  extraordinary  number  of  protoplasmic  processes, 
which  pass  quite  to  the  surface  of  the  molecular  layer,  but  these  processes  never 
anastomose  amongst  themselves  and  they  all  lie  in  one  plane,  viz.,  in  the  transverse 
direction  of  the  leaflet,  so  that  the  cell  apjiears  as  in  fig.  633 
when  the  plane  of  ramification  is  directed  to  one,  but  if  looked 
at  on  edge,  they  present  the  appearance  seen  in  fig.  634.  The 
processes  end  free.  The  axis-cylinder  process  gives  off  some 
lateral  branches,  some  of  which  run  backwards  into  the  mole- 
cular layer.  ISTumerous  fine  medullated  branched  nerve-fibres 
exist  in  the  molecular  layer,  and  they  form  a dense  network 
in  the  granular  layer  under  Purkinje’s  cells.  Some  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  central  white  matter  divide  before  they 
enter  the  grey  matter.] 

Function  of  the  Cerebellum.— Injuries  of  the  cerebellum 
cause  disturbances  in  the  harmony  of  the  movements  of  the 
body,  hlost  probably  the  cerebellum  is  a great  and  important 
central  organ  for  the  finer  co-ordination  and  integration  of 
movements.  The  fact  that  it  is  connected  with  all  the  columns 
of  the  spinal  cord  and  with  all  the  central  ganglionic  masses 
renders  this  very  probable.  The  direct  cerebellar  tracts  from 
the  lateral  column  of  the  cord  conduct  sensory  imjDressious  to 
the  cerebellum,  and  thus  indicate  the  posture  of  the  trunk. 

. , The  cerebellum  may  affect  the  motor  nerves  of  the  cord 

hom'^  the  Tide,  ^the  '"'hicli  pass  downward  m the  lateral  columns 

section  beino-  made  fli®  restiform  bodies  (Flechsir/).  Injury  of 

vertical  to  the  sur-  the  cerebellum  neither  produces  disturbance  of  the  psychical 
face  and  parallel  activities,  nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  will  or  consciousness, 
of  a^convolntmu  '^^^  Injuries  to  the  cerebellum  itself  do  not  give  rise  to  pain. 

According  to  Schiff,  the  cerebellum  does  not  actually  regidate  the  co- 
ordination of  movements.  According  to  him,  there  is  a mechanism  on  both  sides  of  the  middle 
line,  which  increases  all  the  complicated  muscular  movements — not  only  those  for  powerful 
contractions,  but  also  the  peculiar  fine  movements  which  fix  the  limbs  and  joints.  Luciani 
asserts  that  destruction  of  the  cerebellum  produces  a condition  of  incomplete  tonus,  there  being 
a want  of  energy  to  control  the  voluntary  muscles.  Each  half  of  the  organ  acts  on  both  halves 
of  the  body. 


Injury  or  Removal  of  Cerebellum. — The  immediate  results  produced  by  injury 
to  or  removal  of  the  cerebellum  have  been  admirably  described  by  Plourens 
(fig.  635).  On  removing  the  most  superficial  layers  in  a pigeon,  the  animal  merely 
showed  signs  of  weakness  and  interference  ■with  the  uniformity  of  its  movements. 
On  removing  more  of  the  cerebellum,  the  animal  became  greatly  excited,  and 
made  violent  irregular  movements,  which  did  not  partake  of  the  character  of 
convulsions.  The  sensorium  was  imaffected,  while  vision  and  hearing  rvere  intact. 
Co-ordinated  movements,  such  as  walking,  flying,  springing,  and  turning,  could  be 
executed  but  imperfectly.  After  removal  of  the  deepest  layers,  the  power  of 
executing  the  above-named  movements  was  completely  abolished.  On  placing  the 
pigeon  on  its  back,  it  could  not  get  on  its  legs ; at  the  same  time  it  made  continually 
the  greatest  exertions  in  its  movements,  l)ut  these  rvere  always  inco-ordinated,  and 
therefore  rvithout  any  satisfactory  result.  The  ^vill,  intelligence,  and  perception 
remained  intact ; the  animal  could  see  and  hear,  and  sought  to  avoid  obstacles  placed 
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ill  its  Avay.  It  gradually  exhausted  itself  in  fruitless  eH'orts  to  get  ou  its  legs,  and 
ultimately  remaiuod  in  its  abnormal  position,  ([uite  exhausted.  Flourens  concluded 
from  these  exiieriments  that  the  cerehellnm  is  the  centre  for  co-ordinating  voluntary 
movements.  Lussana  and  Morganti  regard  the  cerehellnm  as  the  seat  of  the  mus- 
cular sense. 


[Extirpation  in  Mammals. — The  dangers  attending  tliis  operation  are  so  great  that  hut  lew 
animals  survive.  Luciani,  however,  by  using  antiseptic  and  other  precautions,  has  been  able  to 
operate  so  that  complete  cicatrisation  was  obtained,  the  animal  (young  bitch)  being  restored  to 
licalth  for  a few  months.  The  cerebellum  alone  was  removed,  but  not  its  peduncles.  As  in  all 
other  similar  operations,  we  must  distinguish  shaiply  the  phenomena  manifested  during  recovery 
from  those  after  complete  recovery.  During  the  first  ’period  of  six  weeks,  from  the  time  of  the 
operation  until  complete  recovery,  the  symp- 
toms are  those  of  injury  and  irritation  of  the 
divided  peduncles,  along  with  those  resulting 
from  the  removal  of  the  organ.  They  are 
clonic  contractions  of  the  muscles  of  the  fore 
limb,  neck,  and  back,  passing  into  tonic  con- 
tractions when  the  animal  attempts  to  move, 
and  also  weakness  of  the  hind  legs,  so  that 
all  the  normal  voluntary  movements  are  in- 
terfered with,  i.c.,  inco-ordinated,  although 
these  symptoms  -may  be  explained  by  the 
injury  to  adjoining  parts.  There  was  no 
sensory  disturbance  or  loss  of  the  muscular 
sense,  although  closing  the  eyes  rendered 
standing  impiossible.  As  recovery  takes 
place,  these  symptoms  disap>pear,  and  the 
animal  enters  ou  the  second  imriod,  where  the 
symptoms  depending  on  the  actual  loss  of  the 
organ  are  pronounced.  The  contracture  and 
pseudo-paralytic  Aveakuess  disappear,  while 
there  are  alterations  in  the  tone  of  tlie  individual  muscles,  producing  a sort  of  “cerebellar 
ataxy.”  The  dog  could  swim  in  cpiite  a normal  manner,  its  power  of  equilibration  Avas  not 
interfered  Avith,  but  acts  requiring  a greater  development  of  muscular  energy  could  not  be 
properly  executed.  This  period  lasted  four  to  five  months.  After  this  time  its  health  gave  way, 
there  was  otitis,  conjunctivitis,  articular  and  cutaneous  inflammations,  Avhile  a peculiar  form 
of  marasmus  set  in,  and  the  animal  died  after  eight  months.  In  fishes  also,  the  removal  of  the 
cerebellum  does  not  allect  their  power  of  locomotion  {Bandelvt).'] 


Fig.  635. 

Pigeon  Avith  its  cerebellum  removed. 


Duration  of  the  Phenomena, — After  superficial  lesions,  or  after  a deep  incision, 
the  disturbances  of  co-ordination  soon  [>ass  aAvay  {Flourais).  If  the  injury  affects 
the  lowest  third  of  the  cerebellum,  the  motoi'  disturbances  remain  permanently. 
tSymnietrical  lesions  do  not  disturlA  co-ordination  {Schif).  After  removing  the 
greater  portion  of  the  cerebellum  in  birds,  Weir-Mitchell  has  observed  that  the 
original  tlisturbances  gradually  disappear ; and  after  vionths  only  slight  Aveakness 
and  a condition  of  rapid  fatigue  remain. 

After  ablation  of  the  cerebellum,  secondary  degeneration  occurs  in  the  part  of  the  pons 
around  the  pyramids  the  loAver  olives,  all  the  cerebellar  peduncles,  and  the  direct  cerebellar 
tract,  usually  on  the  same  side  {Flechsig).  it  is  Ibui.d  also  in  individual  fibres  in  all  the 
cranial  nerves  and  the  anterior  roots  of  the  spinal  nerves  {Marchi). 

In  the  dog,  suiierflcial  injuries  of  the  A'ermiform  jirocess,  or  of  one-half  of  the  organ,  jivoduce 
merely  tenpiorary  disturbances  ; Avhile  deep  injuries  to  the  vermiform  process,  or  removal  of  one 
hemis[ihere  and  a part  of  the  vermiform  proeess,  eause  permanent  rigidity  of  the  legs  and  shaking 
ot  the  head  ; if  the  Avorin  and  both  halves  arc  destroyed,  there  follows  permanent  pronounced 
disturbance  of  co-ordination  (u  Mering).  According  to  Baginsky,  destruction  of  a large  jiart 
or  trie  vermiforin  iiroccss  alone  causes  in  mammals  permanent  disturbance  of  co-ordination.' 
1 errier  tonml  that  a vertical  section  of  the  cerebellum  in  monkeys  iiroduced  only  inconsiderable 
disturbances  0 1 eiiuihbrium  ; after  injury  ol'  the  anterior  part  of  the  middle  lobe,  the  animal 
otten  tails  torward  ; Avhile,  Avhen  the  posterior  part  is  injured,  it  falls  backAA-ard.  After 
injury  . ol  tbe  lateral  lobe,  the  animal  is  draAvn  towards  the  alfected  side  {Schiff,  Fn!j)ian, 
•cnici,  lUig),  ^ It  tlie  middle  comini.ssni’e  be  injured,  tlie  animal  rolls  violently  on  its  long 
a.Ms  oAvards  the  injured  side  {Mugendie).  Paralysis  never  occurs  after  injuries  of  the  cerebellum, 
nor  IS  ttiero  ever  disturbance  of  sensation  or  of  the  sense  of  toiieh.  Luciani  found  that,  in 
animals  Avitli  the  cerebellum  extiiqiatcd,  marasmus  ultimately  set  in.  In  frogs,  an  important 
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organ  concei  neJ  with  motion  lies  at  tlie  junction  of  the  oblongata  with  the  cerebellum  (Eckhard). 
After  it  is  removed  the  animal  can  no  longer  execute  co-ordinated  jumjiing  movements,  nor  can 
it  crawl  {OoUz). 

[In  man  the  cerebellum  is  eounected  with  tbe  maintenance  of  the  equilibrium.  There  may 
be  a lesion  of  the  hemispheres  without  any  marked  symptoms  ; but  if  the  middle  lobe  be  injured 
or  pressed  on  by  a tumour,  tbere  is  usually  a reeling  or  staggering  gait,  like  that  of  a drunken 
man.  Ross  points  out  that  if  the  tumour  affect  the  upper  part  of  this  lobe,  the  tendency  is  to 
fall  backwards,  and  if  in  the  lower  part,  to  fall  forwards  or  to  revolve  round  a horizontal  axis. 
Vomiting  is  frequently  persistent  and  well  marked,  while  there  may  be  nystagmus  and  tonic 
retraction  of  the  head.] 

After  injuries  of  the  cerebellum,  involuutai-y  oscillations  of  the  eyeballs  or  nystagmus,  as 
well  as  squinting  {Magcndic,  Hertwig),  have  been  observed  ; while  Terrier  observed  movements 
of  the  eyeballs  after  electrical  stimulation.  According  to  Curschmann,  Eckbard,  and  Schwann, 
this  occurs  only  when  the  medulla  oblongata  is  involved  (§  379). 

Effects  of  Electricity  and  Vertigo. — If  an  electrical  current  be  passed  tbrough  the  head,  by 
placing  the  electrodes  in  the  mastoid  fosste  behind  both  ears,  with  the  H-  pole  behind  the  right 
and  the  — pole  behind  the  left  ear,  then  on  closing  the  current  there  is  severe  vertigo,  and  the 
head  and  body  lean  to  the  -h  pole,  while  the  objects  around  seem  to  bo  displaced  to  the  left. 
If  the  eyes  be  closed,  while  the  current  is  passing,  the  movements  appear  to  be  transferred  to 
the  person  himself,  so  that  he  has  a feeling  of  rotation  to  tbe  left  (Purkivje).  At  the  moment 
the  head  leans  towards  the  anode,  the  eyes  turn  in  that  direction,  and  often  exhibit  nystagmus. 
The  electrical  current  probably  stimulates  the  nerves  of  the  ampullae,  as  we  know  that  afl'ections 
of  these  bodies  cause  vertigo  (§  350).  The  cerebellum  has  no  relation  to  the  sexual  activities, 
as  was  maintained  by  Gall.  The  contractions  of  the  uterus  observed  by  Valentin,  Budge,  and 
Spiegelberg,  after  stimulation  of  the  cerebellum,  are  as  yet  unexplained. 

Pathological. — Lesions  of  one  hemisphere  may  give  rise  to  no  symptoms  ; but  if  the  middle 
lobe  is  involved,  there  is  inco-ordination  of  movement,  especially  a tendency  to  fall,  unsteady 
gait,  and  pronounced  vertigo.  Irritative  lesions  of  the  middle  peduncle  cause  complete  gyrating 
movements  of  the  body  around  its  axis,  together  with  rotation  of  the  eyes  and  head  {Notli- 
nagel). 


381.  PROTECTIVE  APPARATUS  OF  THE  BRAIN.— The  membranes.— The  dura  mater 
cerebralis  is  intimately  united  to  the  periosteum  of  the  cavity  of  the  skull,  while  the  spinal 
dura  mater  forms  around  the  spinal  cord  a freely  suspended  long  sac,  fixed  only  on  its  anterior 
surface.  It  is  a fibrous  membrane,  consisting  of  firm  bundles  of  connective-tissue  intermixed 
with  numerous  elastic  fibres,  and  provided  with  flattened  connective-tissue  corpuscles  and 
■\Valde3'er’s  plasma  cells.  The  smooth,  inner  surface  is  covered  with  a layer  of  endothelium. 
It  is  but  slightly  supplied  with  blood-vessels,  although  they  are  more  numerous  in  the  outer 
layers ; the  lymphatics  are  numerous,  while  nerves  whose  terminations  are  unknown  give  to 
the  dura  its  exquisite  sensibility  to  painful  operations  on  it.  Pacinian  corpuscles  have  been 
found  in  the  dura  over  the  temporal  bone.  The  lymphatic  subdural  space  {Key  and  Eetzins) 
lies  between  the  dura  and  the  arachnoid,  and  betw’een  thepia  and  arachnoid  is  the  subara,clinoid 
space  (fig.  636).  These  two  spaces  do  not  communicate  directly.  The  delicate  arachnoid,  thin 
and  partially  perforated,  poor  in  blood-vessels  and  without  nerves,  is  covered  on  both  surfaces 
with  squamous  endothelium.  Only  on  the  spinal  cord  is  it  separated  from  the  pia,  so  that 
between  the  two  lies  the  lymphatic  subarachnoid  space  ; over  the  brain,  the  two  membranes  are 
for  the  most  part  united  together,  except  the  parts  bridging  over  the  sulci  between  adjacent 
convolutions.  The  arachnoid  passes  from  convolution  to  convolutipn  without  dipping  into  the 
sulci,  while  the  pia  dips  into  each  sulcus  (fig.  636,  a).  The  ventiicles  of  the  brain  communi- 
cate freely  with  the  lymphatic  subarachnoid  space,  but  not  with  the  subdural  sjiace.  the  pia 
consists  of  delicate  bundles  of  connective  tissue  without  any  admixture  of  clastic  fibres  ; it  is 
richly  supplied  with  blood-vessels  and  lymphatics,  and  carries  nerves  which  accompany  the 
blood-vessels  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  lymphatics  open  into  the  siibaiachnoid 

^'^Subarachnoid  Fluid,  or  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  lies  in  the  sub-arachnoid  space,  which  is 
traversed  by  trabeculae  of  connective  tissue.  Within  the  brain  are  senes  of  cavities  callei 
ventricles,  which  communicate  one  with  another  in  a definite  waj'.  1 he  fourth  ventricle  is 
lined  bv  a layer  of  columnar  epitbelium,  and  covered  in  dorsally  by  a membrane  and  continua- 
tion of  "the  pia  mater,  from  the  middle  of  which  there  hangs  into  the  roof  of  the  fourth  ventricle 
two  vascular  iirocesses  composed  of  cajiillaries — the  choroid  jdexiises  of  the  fourth  ventiicle, 
wiiicli  are  comparable  to  the  larger  plexuses  of  the  lateral  ventricles.  In  this  membrane  is  the 
foramen  of  Magendie  and  two  other  smaller  foramina,  whereby  the  fluid  in  the  subaracliiiou 
space  communicates  with  that  in  the  fourth  ventricle  ; but  the  lymphatics  of  the  nerve-sheaths 
c'aii  L iniected  from  the  subarachnoid  space,  so  that  there  is  direct  continuity  of  the  fhud  m 
the  ventricles  of  the  brain  with  that  in  the  subarachnoid  sjiace,  perivascular  spaces  ol  tlie 
cerebral  substance,  and  the  perineural  lymphatics  of  nerves  Ihe  average  fl^antRy  is  about  - 
ounces  and  if  it  be  suddenly  withdrawn,  epilepsy  or  convulsions  may  be  produced  , oi,  U it  uc 
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ra[)iJly  iiicronsed  in  iiinomit,  coma  may  be  produced.  Tlie  base  of  the  middle  and  posterior 
parts  of  the  brain  and  the  medulla  oblongata  do  not  rest  directly  on  bone,  but  are  separated  by 
a distinct  interval  from  their  osseous  case,  an  interval  occupied  by  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid  and 
traversed  by  trabecuhe,  so  that,  as  Hilton  e.xpresses  it,  this  fluid  forms  a perfect  water-bed  for 
those  parts,  being  sustained  by  the  venous  circulation  and  the  elasticity  of  the  dura.  It  has 
important  mechanical  functions,  protecting  delicate  parts  of  the  brain  from  injury  ; by  distri- 
buting vibratory  impulses  it  insulates  the  nerve-roots,  and  has  important  relations  to  the 
(juantity  of  blood  in  the  brain  and  the  cerebral  circulation  (Chemical  Composition,  § 198).] 
[Spina  bifida. — Sometimes  the  himina;  of  the  vei'tebr:e  in  the  lumbar  or  other  region  of  the 
spinal  coluinn  are  imperfectly  developed,  in  ■which  case  the  membranes  project  through  as 
a tumour  distended  by  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  and  covered  by  skin. 

The  effects  of  rajiid  ta2>ping  or 
compressing  the  sac  are.  readily 
studied  in  such  cases.] 

The  Pacchionian  bodies,  or 
granulations,  are  connective-tissue 
villi,  which  serve  for  the  outflow 
of  lymph  from  the  subdural  and 
subarachnoid  spaces  into  the 
sinuses  of  the  dura  mater,  esjie- 
cially  the  longitudinal  sinus.  The 
subarachnoid  sj)ace  also  communi- 
cates with  the  spaces  in  the  s])ongy 
bone  of  the  skull,  and  with  the 
veins  of  tlie  skull  and  surface  of  the 
face  (Xollmann).  The  subdural 
S[)ace  also  communicates  with  the 
lymjdiatic  spaces  in  the  dura, 
while  the  latter  communicate 

directly  with  the  veins  of  the  dura.  Vertical  section  of  the  cortex  cerebri  and  its  membranes  ; 
Both  the  subdural  and  subarach-  x2|.  co,  cortex  cerebri;  iutimap)ire  dipjaugiuto  the 

noid  lyinjdiatic  solaces  communi-  sulci ; a,  arachnoid,  connected  with  by  means  of  the 

cate  with  the  lymidiatics  of  the  loose  subarachnoid  trabeculas  in  the  subarachnoid  S2)ace, 

nasal  mucous  membrane.  The  sa  ; v,  v,  blood-vessels;  d,  dura  ; sd,  subdural  s^iace.', 

space  outside  the  dura  of  the  spinal 

cord  is  called  the  epidural  space,  and  may  be  regarded  as  lymiihatic  in  its  nature  ; the  jdeural 
and  peritoneal  cavities  may  be  filled  from  it ; but  it  does  not  coinmunic.de  with  'the  cavity  of 
the  skull.  The  jdexuses  of  blood-vessels  are  surrounded  by  uudevelojred  connective-tissue. 
The  telce  choroidejE  in  the  new-born  are  still  covered  with  ciliated  e^uthelium. 


Movements  of  the  Brain. — The  pulsations  of  the  large  basal  cerebral  vessels 
coiumunicate  their  pulsatile  movements  (§  79,  6)  to  the  brain — the  respiratory 
niovements  also  affect  it,  so  that  the  brain  rises  during  expiration  and  sinks  during 
inspiration.  Lastly,  there  are  slight  alternating  vascular  elevations  and  depressions, 
occur  ling  2 to  6 times  per  minute,  due  to  the  periodic  dilatatioir  and  contraction  of 
the  blood-vessels  (§371).  Psychical  excitement  influences  these,  and  they  are  most 
regular  during  sleep.  The  movements  are  best  seen  especially  Avbere  the  membranes 
of  tlie  brain  offer  little  resistance,  e.r/.,  over  the  fontanclles  in  children,  and  rvliere 
tlie  membranes  have  been  exposed  by  trephining.  The  presence  of  the  cerebro- 
s[)inal  fluid  is  most  important  for  the  occurrence  of  these  movements,  as  it  propa- 
pites  the  pressure  uniformly,  so  that  every  systolic  and  exjiiratory  dilatation  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  concentrated  upon  those  parts  of  the  cerebral  membrane  Avhich  do 
not  olfei  any  resistance  {Dondevs).  When  the  fluid  escaires,  the  movements  mai'^ 
alino.st  di.sa[)pcar. 


methods  have  been  used  by  didereiit  observers  in  studying  the 
method  bv  (L  iaspection  of  the  i)ia  mater  {Haller),  and  the  modification  of  this 

Over  t ,e\  un  S ’ skull,  and  inserted  a glass  plate  in  the  a])erture.  (2) 

Observe  -s  ? children,  or  111  cases  of  imperfect  ossification  of  the  skull  bones,  other 

brain  sviiclimnnil*^*  *ceeiviiig  Marey’s  tambour,  and  thus  recorded  the  movements  of  the 

in  the  sk  ill  ^ with  respiration  and  heart-beat  {Mosso).  (3)  In  the  adult  a hole  is  trephined 
of  a Marev'«  inserted,  and  the  movements  of  the  brain  recordcl  by  means 

Mensiirinif hit  (1)  Measuring  the  outllow  of  blood  from  a cerebral  vein. 

° aiieou.sly  the  blood-pressure  in  the  cerebral  end  of  the  divided  internal 
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carotid  artery,  and  in  a systemic  artery  (Franck).  (6)  A ]iletliysmograi)liic  metliod  was  used 
by  Roy  and  Sherrington.  A trepan  hole  is  made  in  the  skull,  and  the  dura  mater  divided,  and 
into  the  hole  in  the  skull  is  lixeda  mctallie  capsule,  closed  below  by  a fle.xible  membrane,  which 
rests  on  the  surface  of  the  biain,  and  follows  its  movements.  The  upper  end  of  the  capsule  is 
connected  with  a recording  apparatus,  similar  to  that  used  for  recording  the  volume  of  the 
kidney,  or  for  studying  the  pulse-wave,  in  fact  a kind  of  oncograph  (p.  533).  This  method 
registers  the  variations  in  the  vertical  thickness  of  the  cerebral  hemisphere.  At  the  same  time 
it  is  most  important  to  estimate  the  blood-pressure  in  a large  vein  and  a systemic  artery.] 

[Stimulation  of  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve,  and  other  sensory  nerves,  causes  exjian.sioir 
of  the  brain,  which  is  due  to  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries,  so  that  the  expansion 
is  due  to  the  passive  distention  of  the  cerebral  vessels  as  a result  of  the  rise  in  the  systemic 
blood-pressure.] 

[Asphyxia  also  causes  a great  expansion  of  the  brain,  -which  is  [rartly  due  to  tlie 
passive  distention  of  the  cerebral  A^essels  folio-wing  on  the  rise  of  pressure  in  the  .sy.s- 
temie  vessels,  but  partly  also  to  aetive  expansion  of  the  cerebral  vessels.  iNIuscrdar 
movements  also  increase  the  cerebral  congestion.  The  brain-curves  exhibit  Trauhe- 
Hering  undulations  under  certain  conditions.  Chloral  hydrate  causes  contraction 
of  the  brain,  unaccompanied  by  any  corresponding  fall  in  the  arterial  blood-pressure. 
Chloroform  causes  marked  cerebral  contraction.  Ether  causes  expansion,  and 
strychnin  an  enormous  expansion.  Intra-venous  injection  of  dilute  acids  produces 
great  and  immediate  expansion  of  the  brain,  hut  there  is  no  rise  of  pressure  in  the 
systemic  arteries  to  account  for  the  cerebral  congestion  ; alkalis  dimmish  the  volume 
of  the  brain.  As  a result  of  these  and  other  experiments,  it  seems  that  the  hlood- 
supply  to  the  brain  varies  directly  -with  the  blood-pressure  in  the  systemic  arteries. 
Roy  and  Sherrington,  ho-umver,  have  found  no  evidence  of  the  existence  of  xmso- 
motor  nerves  for  the  brain  in  the  neck,  or  outside  the  cerebro-spinal  canal  or 
indeed  in  the  medulla  or  cord.  If  there  are  vasomiotor  libres  directly  regulating 
the  calibre  of  the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater,  there  must  he  some  other  explanation 
of  the  adaptation  of  the  state  of  the  cerebral  blood-vessel  to  the  needs  of  the  brain. 
Roy  and  Sherrington  are  inclined  to  think  that  the  chemical  products  of  cerebral 
metabolism  can  cause  variations  of  the  cerebral  vessels,  and  thus  the  brain 
possesses  an  intrinsic  mechanism  by  -which  its  Amscular  supply  can  he  varied 
locally  in  correspondence  xvitli  local  ymriations  of  functional  activity,  and  this 
independent  of  the  existence  of  vaso-motor  iierve-fihres  acting  directly  on  the 
cerebral  vessels,  as  is  the  case  in  other  regions  of  the  body.] 


Mental  excitement  increa.ses  the  pulsations  of  the  hi-ain.  At  the  raouieut  of  awaking,  tlie 
amount  of  blood  in  the  brain  diminishes  ; sensory  stimuli  applied^  during  sleep,  so  that  the 
sleeper  does  not  awake,  increase  the  amount  of  blood.  As  the  arteries  witliiu  the  rigid  skull- 
case  change  their  volume  with  each  pulse-beat,  the  veins  (sinuses)  exhibit  at  every  beat  a 
pulsatile  variation  in  volume,  the  opposite  of  that  ocourriug  in  the  arteries  (J/osso). 

The  Cerebral  Blood-Vessels. — The  blood-vessels  of  the  pia  are  said  to  be  regulated  by  the 
vaso-motor  nerves  (§  356,  A,  3),  and  their  calibre  may  also  be  inlluenced  by  the  stimidatiou  of 
more  distant  parts  of  the  body  {§  347).  Bonders  trephined  the  skull  so  as  to  make  a round 
hole,  and  tilled  it  -ivith  a piece  of  glass,  so  that  with  a microscope  he  could  observe  chanps  in 
the  calibre  of  the  blood-vessels.  Paralysis  of  the  vaso-motor  nerves  and  narcotics  dilate  the 
blood-vessels;  they  become  greatly  contracted  at  death  (§  373,  I.).  The  blood-vessels  aie 
dilated  dm-ing  cerebral  activity  (§  100,  A),  as  well  as  during  sleep.  Increased  pressure  vutliin 
the  .skull  causes  great  derangement  of  the  cerebral  activity— laboured  respiiation  (s  3bb,  B), 
unconsciousness  even  to  coma,  and  paralytic  phenomena— all  of  which  may  in  ]iart  be  relerable 
to  disturbances  of  the  circulation.  If  all  the  cranial  arteries  be  ligatured  suddenly,  there  is 
immediate  loss  of  consciousness,  together  with  strong  stimulation  of  the^medulla  oblongata  am 

its  centres,  and  death  takes  place  rapidly  with  convulsions  (compare  § 373).  . . 

By  the  free  anastomosis  which  takes  place  at  the  base  of  the  brain,  lormiiig  the  circle  ot 
Willis  (li".  637),  the  individual  parts  of  the  brain  are  preserved  Iroin  want  of  blood,  yheii  one 
or  other  blood-vessels  is  compressed  or  occluded.  IFithin  the  brain  the  arteries  are  distributed 
as  “ terminal  arteries,”  i.e.,  the  terminal  branches  of  any  one  artery  end  in  their  own  area,  and 
do  not  anastomose  with  those  of  adjoining  areas  (Cohnhaim).  On  the  other  hand,  the  peripberal 
arteries  (arteries  of  the  corpus  callosuin,  Sylvian  lissure,  and  deep  cerebral)  which  run  extoinallj 

on  the  brain,  form  free  anastomoses  (riWtomw-Oi«).  ,.  . . 

[The  nutrient  or  gaiiglionic  arteries  for  the  central  ganglia  arise  in  groups  lioiii  the  ciicle 
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of  Willis,  or  from  tlio  lir.st  two  centimetres  of  its  triink.s.  The  antero-median  groiij)  (1)  supplies 
the  anterior  jiart  of  the  head  of  the  caudate  nucleus.  The  postero-inedian  group  (2)  enter  the 
posterior  perforated  space  and  supply  the  internal  surface  of  the  oj)tic  thalanii  and  the  walls  of 
the  third  ventricle.  The  antero-lateral  grou])s  (3,  3)  from  the  iniddlo  cerebral  enter  the 
anterior  perforated  space,  supply  the  corjjora  striata,  the  anterior  part  of  the  optic  th.alamus, 
and  the  internal  cajisule.  These  branches  arc  apt  to  rupture.  The  postero-lateral  (4,  4) 
supply  a large  part  of  the  optic  thalami  (Charcot).  A line  drawn  at  a distance  of  two  centi- 
metres outside  the  circle  of  Willis  encloses  the  ganglionic  area.  -The  cerebral  convolutions 
are  su]iplicd  by  the  large  branches  of  the  circle  of  Willis.  The  anterior  cerebral  curves  round 
the  corpus  callo.sum,  and  supidies  the  gyrus  rectus  and  the  supraorbital,  the  first  and  second 
frontal  convolutions,  the  upper  j)art  of  the  ascending  frontal,  and  the  inner  surface  of  the 
hemisphere  as  far  as  the  quadrate  lobule  (fig.  637,  I).  The  posterior  cerebral  goes  to  the 
region  of  the  occipital  lobe  and  the  inferior  aspect  of  the  temporal  lobe  ; the  middle  cerebral 
or  Sylvian  artery  divides  into  four  branches,  which  go  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  frontal  lobe, 
ascending  frontal,  and  to  all  the  parietal  lobes,  i.c.,  chiefly  to  the  motor  arctos  (III)  the  angular 
gyrus,  and  to  the  first  temporo- 
splienoidal  lolmle.  The  terminal 
branches  of  these  ganglionic  ar- 
teries do  not  anastomose  with 
the  cortical  system  [although 
this  seems  to  be  subject  to 
variations].  Fig.  638  shows  the 
ganglionic  arteries  piercing  the 
basal  ganglia.  Obviously,  when 
hremorrhage  of  the  lenticulo- 
striate  artery  or  “artery  of 
haemoiThage  ” (4,  4)  occurs,  it 
will  compress  the  lenticular 
nucleus,  or  tear  it  up,  and  may 
even  injure  the  parts  outside, 
such  as  the  external  capsule, 
clanstnim  (T),  and  island  of  Reil 
(R),  or  those  inside,  c.cj.,  the 
internal  capsule.] 

[Thus  the  anterior  cerebral 
supplies  the  prefrontal  area  and 
a small  ]iart  of  the  motor  area, 
that  for  the  leg-centre  in  the 
paracentral  lobule  and  upper 
end  of  the  ascending  frontal 
(and  perhaps  that  for  the 
trunk).  The  posterior  cere- 
bral supplies  the  centre  for 
vision,  and  that  connected 
with  the  cour.se  of  the  posterior 
part  of  the  optic  expan.sion,  and 
also  the  sensory  part  of  the  in- 
ternal capsule.  The  middle 
cerebral  siqiplies  the  motor 
areas  of  the  cortex,  except  part 
of  the  leg-centre  and  the  basal 
ganglia,  the  auditory  centre, 
and  that  for  .speech.] 

[The  cerebral  circulation  has 
many  peculiarities.  . For  its 
size,  the  percentage  of  blood  in 
the  brain  at  .any  one  time  is  small.  In  the  rabbit  it  is  only  1 per  cent,  of  the  total  volume  of 
bloml  of  the  body,  and  not  more  than  5 per  cent,  of  the  total  weight  of  the  brain  itself,  thus 
forming  a .sharp  contrast  to  the  liver  and  kidney  as  regards  blood-siiiiiily.  The  curves  on  the 
arteries  sei ye  to  modily  the  eflect  of  the  cardiac  shock,  the  circle  of  Willi's  permits  within  limits 
but,  in  as  liir  as  the  skull  is  largely  a rigid  box,  it  was  at  one  time  taught 


Fig.  637. 

Arteries  of  the  base  of  the  brain,  or  circle  of  Willis.  C,  C, 
internal  carotids  ; CA,  anterior  cerebral  ; S,  S,  Sylvian 
arteries  ; V,  V,  vertebrals  ; B,  basilar  ; CP,  posterior  cere- 
brals ; 1,  2,  3,  3,  4,  4,  groups  of  nutrient  arteries.  The 
dotted  line  shows  the  limit  of  the  ganglionic  area. 


!iinr  ''"l'  pmctically  incompressible,  it  was  impossible" to 

nit  . 7‘".i  of  blood  undergoes 

nn.l  /i”  '1^  ^ "''*00  more  blond  pa.s.ses  in,  some  cerebro-spiiial  fluid  moves  out, 

.and  vicevcrsd  HO  that  thcro  is  an  intimate  relation  between  these  fluids. 


reservoirs  for  blood,  and  have  much  to  do  with  the  .adjustment  of  tho 
blood  in  the  cerebral  arteries  and  veins,  ''u. -i..  .mi.  i 


The  sinuses  form 
■dative  quantities  of 
riiey  are  easily  filled,  ami  more  easily  emptied,  to 
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permit  of  more  arterial  blood  being  supplied  to  tbe  brain.  In  tlie  developing  skull,  the  cerebro- 
spinal fluid  may  accumulate  in  large  amount  within  the  ventricles,  and  greatly  di.stend  both 
them  and  the  yielding  skull-case  from  internal  pressure,  as  in  acute  hydrocephalus.  The 
peculiarities  and  independence  of  the  cortical  and  ganglionic  arteries  have  already  been  referred 
to.  Plugging  by  means  of  a clot,  vegetation,  or  wart,  carried  from  the  heart,  is  common  in  the 
left  middle  cerebral  artery. — Why  ?— AVhen  the  plug  is  washed  away  by  the  blood-stream,  owing 
to  the  left  carotid  springing  from  the  aorta  nearly  in  line  with  the  blood-current,  the  plug 
readily  passes  into  the  left  carotid  and  so  into  the  left  middle  cerebral  which  is  in  line  with  the 
internal  carotid.  In  such  a case  the  convolutions  and  parts  supplied  by  it  are  suddenly 
deprived  of  blood  with  immediate  and  serious  results.] 

[The  venous  circulation  is  peculiar.  The  sinuses  are  really  spaces  between  the  layers  of  the 
tough  dura  mater,  and  partly  bounded  by  bone.  The  blood  moves  in  the  longitudinal  sinus 
fronr  before  backwards,  but  most  of  the  cortical  veins  open  into  it  in  a forward  direction,  so 
that  their  stream  is  opposed  to  that  in  the  sinus.  Thus,  the  blood  which  enters  the  brain  by 
ascending  arteries  reaches  the  sinuses  by  ascending  veins,  the  reverse  of  what  obtains  elsewhere, 
in  parts  where  ascending  veins  convey  blood  from  descending  arteries,  whereby  the  hydrostatic 
pressure  and  gravity  aid  the  circulation , but  here  gravitation  is  opposed  to  the  flow  of  blood  in  the 
cerebral  veins.  This  will  help  to  explain  the  occurrence  of  thrombosis  in  these  vessels.  Some 
of  the  veins  on  the  surface  communicate  with  intracranial  veins,  e.g.,  those  of  the  nose,  the 
facial  through  the  ophthalmic,  mastoid  veins  and  veins  of  the  diploce.  Hence,  morbid  processes 
affecting  the  scalp  (erysipelas),  ear  (caries),  or  face  (carbuncle)  may  readily  afl'ect  intracranial 
structures  {Goivers).'\ 

If  a person  who  has  been  in  bed  for  a long  time,  and  whose  blood  is  small  in  amount,  be 
suddenly  raised  into  the  erect  position,  cerebral  ausemia  is  not  unfrequently  produced,  owing  to 
hydrostatic  causes.  At  the  same  time,  there  may  be  loss  of  consciousness  and  impairment  of 


Fig.  638. 

Transverse  section  of  the  cerebrum  behind  the  optic  chiasina.  Arteries  of  the  corpus  striatum. 
C h,  optic  chiasma  ; B,  section  of  optic  tract ; L,  lenticular  nucleus  ; I,  internal  cajisme  ; 
C,  caudate  nucleus  ; E,  external  capsule  ; T,  claustrum  ; R,  convolutions  of  the  island  ol 
Reil  : V,  V,  section  of  the  lateral  ventricles  ; P,  P,  pillars  of  the  fornix  ; 0 grey  substance 
of  the  third  ventricle.  Vascular  areas — I,  anterior  cerebral  artery  ; 11,  bylvian  uiteiy  , 
III,  posterior  cerebral  artery  ; 1,  internal  carotid  ; 2,  Sylvian,  3,  anterior  cerebral  artery  ; 
4,  4,  lenticulo-striate  arteries  ; 5,  5,  lenticular  arteries. 


the  senses.  Liebermeister  regards  the  thyroid  gland  as  a collateral  blood-reservoir  which 
empties  its  blood  towards  the  head  during  such  changes  of  the  position  ot  the  bod.y.  1 erhaps 
this  may  explain  the  swelling  of  the  thyroid  as  a compen.satoiy  act,  when  the  heart  beats^ 
violently,  and  the  brain  is  surcharged  with  blood  (§§  103,  III.,  and  3/1).  ^ 
muscular  exertion,  as  well  as  marked  activity  of  other  oi-gans,  causes  a very  considerable  bill  oi 

the  blood-pressure  in  the  carotid.  . i 

Pressure  on  the  Brain. — The  brain  and  the  fluid  surrounding  it  arc  constantly  subjectea  to 
a certain  mean  pressure,  which  must  ultimately  depend  iiiioii  the  blood-]uessure  within  the 
vascular  system.  The  investigations  of  Natinyii  and  Schreiber  ««  the  cerebral  pressure  (or 
cerebro-spinal  pressure)  showed  that  the  pressure  must  be  slightly  less  than  pressu^^^^ 
within  tlie  carotid,  before  the  symptoms  proper  to  pressure  on  the  brain  occui  . t a 
sudden  attacks  of  headache,  with  vertigo,  or  it  may  be  loss  of  consciousness,  vomiting,  slouing 
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of  till!  pulse,  slow  aiul  sliallow  vespimtioii,  convulsions — while  the  pressure  of  the  cerebro- 
spinal  lluid  is  increased.  The  cause  of  these  ])hcnoinena  lies  in  tlie  anaiinia  of  the  brain.  If 
the  }>ressure  is  moderate,  tlio  above-named  symptoms  may  remain  latent ; nevertheless, 
ilisturbances  of  the  nutrition  of  tlio  brain  occur,  with  consecutive  phenomena,  sucli  as 
jiersistcnt  slight  headache,  feeling  of  vertigo,  muscular  weakness,  and  disturbances  of  vision 
(owing  to  neuro-retinitis  with  choked  disc).  Increase  of  the  blood-pressure  diminishes  the 
symproms,  while  diminution  of  the  blood-pressure  causes  more  pronounced  phenomena  ot 
eerobro-spinal  pressure.  In  the  dog,  pa/ir  begins  with  a pressure  of  70  to  80  mm.  Hg. 
Oonsciousness  is  abolished  when  the  pressure  is  higher,  and  at  80  to  100  mm.  spasms  take  place. 

A pressure  of  100  to  120  mm.  causes  slowing  of  the  2nilse,  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  vagus  at 
its  origin  ; the  res])irations  are  temporarily  accelerated  and  then  diminish.  Long-continued 
sovere'eompression  always,  sooner  or  later,  ends  fatally.  The  blood-pressure  at  first  is  increased, 
owing  to  reflex  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre  from  the  pressure  stimulating  the  sensory 
nerves  ; ultimately,  the  blood-pressure  falls,  and  the  pulse  becomes  very  slow.  Irregular 
variations  in  the  blood-pressure  point  to  a direct  central  stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  centre 
by  pressure.  The  application  of  continued  slowly  increasing  pressure  compresses  the  brain 
(Adamkiewicz).  At  the  level  of  the  cauda  equina  the  iiressure  of  the  sub-arachnoid  fluid  = 7'5- 
12  mm.  Hg  in  the  dog  (Naunyn). 

382.  COMPARATIVE — HISTORICAL. — Comparative. — Nerves  are  absent  in  the  protozoa. 
Neuro-muscular  cells  occur  in  the  cceleiiterata,  in  the  hydroida  and  medusa',  and  they  are  the 
first  indications  of  a nervous  apparatus  (§  296).  The  umbrella  of  the  medusa  is  covered  with 
a plexus  of  nerve-fibrils,  which  at  various  parts  along  its  margin  is  provided  with  small  cellular 
thickenings  corresponding  to  ganglia,  and  from  these  nerve-fibres  proceed  to  the  sense  organs. 
Many  of  the  worms  possess  a nervous  ring  in  the  cephalic  portion,  and  in  those  jirovided  with 
an  intestine  a single  or  double  nervous  cord,  in  the  form  of  a ring,  surrounds  the  pharynx. 
Branches  (often  two)  pass  from  this  into  the  elongated  body,  and  usually  these  carry  ganglia 
corresponding  to  each  ring  of  the  body  of  the  animal.  In  the  leech,  only  one  gangliated  cord 
is  jiresent.  In  the  ecliinodermata,  a large  nerve-ring  surrounds  the  mouth  ; and  from  it  large 
neiTes  proceed,  corresponding  to  the  chief  trunks  of  the  water-vascular  system.  At  the  points 
where  the  nerves  are  given  ofi',  the  nervous  ring  is  provided  with  the  so-called  “ambulacral 
brains.”  The  arthi’opoda  are  provided  with  a large  cephalic  ganglion  placed  above  the  jdiarynx, 
from  which  nerves  pa.ss  to  the  sense  organs.  Another  ganglion  lies  on  the  under  surface  of  the 
phaiynx,  and  is  connected  with  the  former  by  commissures.  The  pharynx  is  thus  embraced  by 
a gangliated  ring,  and  from  it  proceeds  the  abdominal  gangliated  double  chain,  along  the 
ventral  surface  of  the  body,  through  the  thorax  and  abdomen.  Sometimes  several  ganglia  unite 
to  form  a large  compound  ganglion,  while,  in  other  cases,  each  segment  of  the  body  contains  its 
own  ganglia.  In  the  mollusca,  the  resophageal  nervous  ring  is  present,  although  the  ganglionic 
masses  vary  much  in  position  within  it.  A number  of  compound  ganglia  lie  scattered  in 
different  parts  of  the  body,  and  are  united  by  nerves  to  the  former.  Tliey  represent  the  sympa- 
thetic system.  In  the  cephalopoda,  the  cesophageal  ring  has  almost  no  commissure,  and  a part 
of  the  ganglionic  matter  is  enclosed  in  a cartilaginous  capsule,  and  is  often  spoken  of  as  a 
“ brain.”  Additional  ganglia  are  found  in  the  mantle,  heart,  and  stomach.  In  vertebrates, 
the  nervous  system  invariably  lies  on  the  dorsal  aspect  of  the  body.  In  the  amphioxus,  there 
is  no  separation  into  brain  and  spinal  cord.  (See  §§  374  and  375.) 

Historical. — Alkmaon  (580  b.C.)  ]>laced  the  seat  of  consciousne.ss  in  the  brain  ; Galen 
(1-31-203  A.n.)  regarded  it  as  the  seat  of  the  impulses  for  voluntary  movements.  Aristotle 
(384  B.C.)  ascribed  the  relatively  largest  brain  to  m.an  ; he  stated  that  it  was  inexcitable  to 
.stimuli  (insensible).  One  of  the  functions  he  ascribed  to  the  brain  was  to  cool  the  heat 
ascending  from  the  heart.  Herojdiilus  (300  B.c.)  gave  the  name  calamus  scriptorius  ; and  he 
I’egarded  the  4th  ventricle  as  the  most  important  organ  for  the  maintenance  of  life.  Even  in 
Homer  there  are  repeated  references  to  the  dangers  of  injuries  of  the  neck.  Aretaeus  and 
Cassius  Felix  (97  A.n.)  were  aware  of  the  fact  that  lesion  of  one  cerebral  hemisphere  caused 
]iaralysis  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  body.  Galen  was  acquainted  with  the  path  in  the  spinal 
cord  connected  with  movement  and  sensation.  A^'esal ins  (1540)  described  the  five  ventricles  of 
the  brain.  R.  Colombo  (1559)  observed  the  movements  of  the  brain  isochronous  with  the 
action  of  the  heart.  A more  careful  descri])tion  of  these  movements  was  given  by  Riolan 
(1618).  Goiter  (1573)  di.scovered  that  an  animal  can  live  after  removal  of  its  cerebrum.  About 
the  middle  of  the  17th  century,  Wepfer  discovered  the  hamiorrhagic  nature  of  apoplexy. 
Schneider  (1660)  estimated  the  weight  of  the  brain  in  dillercnt  animals.  Mi.stichelli  (1709) 
described  the  decussation  of  the  fibres  of  the  sjiinal  cord  below  the  jions. 
<iall  di.scovered  the  partial  origin  of  the  optic  nerve  from  the  anterior  pair  of  the  corpora 
([uadngetmna,  and  by  dissecting  the  brain  from  below,  he  attempted  to  tr.aco  the  course  of  the 
norve-tdires  to  the  convolutions  (1810).  Rolando  described  more  accurately  the  form  of  the 
grey  matter  of  the  spinal  cord.  Carus  (1814)  discovered  the  central  canal.  The  most  com- 
Itendious  work  on  the  brain  was  written  by  Burdach  (1819-1826).  The  more  recent  observa- 
tions arc  referred  to  in  the  text. 


Physiology  of  the  Sense  Organs. 


383.  INTRODUCTORY  OBSERVATIONS.  — Requisite  Conditions.  — Tlie 
sense  organs  liavc  the  function  of  transferring  to  the  sensoriimi  impressions  of  the 
various  phenomena  of  the  external  world ; they  are,  in  fact,  the  intermediate 
instruments  of  sensory  perceptions.  In  order  that  this  may  occi;r,  the  following 
conditions  must  he  fulfilled  : — (1)  The  sense  organ,  provided  Avith  its  specific  end- 
organ,  must  he  anatomically  perfect,  and  capable  of  acting  pliysiologicall}'.  (2) 
A “ specific  stimulus  ” must  he  present,  rvhich  under  normal  conditions  acts  upon 
the  end-organ.  (3)  The  sense  organ  must  he  connected  with  the  cerehrum  hy 
means  of  a nerve,  and  tlie  conduction  tlirough  this  path  must  he  uninterrupted. 
(4)  During  the  act  of  stimulation,  the  psj'chical  activity  (attention)  must  he 
directed  to  the  process,  and  then  the  sensation  results,  e.r/.,  of  light  or  sound, 
througli  the  sense  organ.  (5)  Lastly,  Avhen,  hy  a psychical  act,  the  sensation  is 
referred  to  the  external  cause,  then  there  is  a conscious  sensory  perception.  Often 
hoAvever,  this  relation  is  completed  as  an  unconscious  conclusion,  as  it  is  essentially 
a deduction  from  preAuous  experience. 

Stimuli. — AVitli  regard  to  the  .stinmli  which  are  applied  to  the  sensory  apparatus,  we  dis- 
tinguish ; — (1)  Adequate  or  homologous  stimuli,  i.c.,  stimuli  for  whose  action  the  sense  organs 
are  specially  adapted,  such  as  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  for  the  vibrations  of  the  ether. 
Thus,  each  sense  organ  has  a specific  form  of  stimulus  best  adapted  to  act  upon  it.  This  is 
what  Johannes  Muller  called  the  “law  of  specific  energy.”  (2)  There  are  many  other  forms 
of  stimuli  (mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical,  internal  somatic)  which  act  upon  the  sense 
organs,  producing  the  lla.sh  of  light  beheld  when  the  eye  is  struck  ; singing  in  the  ears  Avheii 
there  is  congestion  of  the  head.  These  heterologous  stimuli  act  upon  the  nervous  elements  of 
the  sensory  apparatus  along  their  entire  course,  from  the  end-organ  to  the  cortex  cerebri.  Tlie 
homologous  stinmli,  on  the  other  hand,  act  only  on  the  end-organ,  i.c.,  light  has  no  effect 
Avhatever  upon  the  trunk  of  the  exposed  optic  nerve. 

Liminal  Intensity. — Homologous  stimuli  act  upon  the  sensory  organs  only 
Avithin  certain  limits  as  to  strength.  Very  feehlo  stimuli  at  first  produce  no  effect. 
That  strength  of  .stimulus  Avhich  is  just  sufficient  to  cause  the  first  trace  of  a 
sensation  is  called  by  Fechner  the  “ liminal  intensity  ” of  the  sensation.  As  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus  increases,  so  also  do  the  sensations,  hut  the  sensations 
increase  equally  Avhen  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  increases  in  relatiA^e  proportions. 
Thus,  Ave  haA^e  the  same  sensation  of  equal  increase  of  light  Avhen,  instead  of  10 
candles,  11,  or  instead  of  100  candles,  110  are  lightetl — the  proportion  of  increase 
in  both  cases  is  eciual  to  one-tenth.  As  the  logarithm  of  the  numbers  increases  in 
an  equal  degree,  Avhen  the  numbers  increase  in  the  same  relative  proportion,  the 
laAV  may  he  expressed  thus  “ The  scusations  do  not  increase  Avith  the  absolute 
strength  of  the  stimuli,  Imt  nearly  as  the  logarithm  of  the  strength  of  the  stimulus.” 
This  is  Fechner' s “psycho-physical  laAV,”  hut  its  accuracy  has  recently  been  chal- 
leimed  hy  E.  Hering.  [It  holds  good  only  Avith  regard  to  stimuli  of  medium 
strength.]  If  the  specific  stimulus  he  too  intense,  it  gives  rise  to  peculiar  painful 
sensations,  e.g.,  a feeling  of  blindness  or  deafness,  as  the  case  may  he.  The  sense 
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01'g‘ans  vospond  to  aderpiato  .sLiimdi,  Init  oidy  withiu  ccriaiii  iimih  of  tlio  stimulus, 
e.g.,  the  car  responds  only  to  vibrating-  bodies  emitting  a certain  range  of  vibrations 
per  second  ; the  retina  responds  oidy  to  tlie  vibrations  of  the  ether  l)et\vcen  red 
and  violet,  but  not  to  the  so-called  heat  vibrations  or  to  the  chemically  active 
\-ibrations. 


[It  was  AVober  who  worked  out  the  relation  between  the  intensity  of  stimuli  and  the  changes 
in  the  quantity  of  the  resulting  sensations.  Me  used  the  method  of  “least  observable  dilfer- 
encos,”  as  a|)|)lied  to  sensations  of  jiressure  and  the  ineasnrenieiits  of  lines  by  the  eye.  Hence, 
it  is  called  Weber's  Law  ; but  Fechner  e.vpanded  it  and  assumed  that  all  just  observable  diU'er- 
cnces  are  equally  great,  and  no  the  law  is  sometimes  called  by  his  name.] 

[Fechner’s  Law. — Expressed  in  another  way,  the  result  depends  on  (1)  the 
strength  of  the  stimulus,  and  (2)  the  degree  of  excitability.  Supposing  the  latter 
to  be  constant,  while  the  former  is  varied,  it  is  found  that  if  the  stimulus  be  doubled, 
tripled,  or  (puadrui)led,  the  sensation  increases  only  as  the  Ingarithm  nf  the 


[Suppose  the  stimulus  to  be  increased  10,  100,  or  1000  tiraes,'^then  the  sen.sation  increases  only 
as  1,  ‘2,  or  3.  Just  as  there  is  a lower  limit  of  cxcitcdion  liminal  intensity  (or  threshold),  so 
there  is  an  upper  limit  or  maximum  of  cxcitcdion  or  height  of  sensibility,  when  any  further 
increase  produces  no  appreciable  increase  in  the  .sensation.  Tims,  we  do  not  notice  any  differ- 
micc  between  the  central  and  peripheral  portion  of  the  sun’s  disc,  though  the  difference  of  light 
intensity  is  enormous  [Sully).  Between  these  two  is  the  remge  of  sensihiliy  ( JF'undt).  There 
is  always  a constant  ratio  between  the  strength  of  the  stimulus  and  the  intensity  of  the  sensa- 
tion. The  stronger  the  stimulus  already  ap[died,  the  stronger  must  be  the  increase  of  the 
stimulus  in  order  to  cause  a jDercoptible  iucrea.se  of  the  sensation  (Weber’s  Law).  The  necessary 
inclement  is  proportional  to  the  intensity  of  the  stimulus,  and  it  varies  for  each  sense  organ. 
If  a weight  of  10  grams  be  placed  in  the  hand,  it  is  found  that  3 '3  grams  must  be  adcleil 
or  removed  before  a difference  in  the  semsation  is  perceptible  ; if  100  grams  are  held,  33 '3 
grams  must  be  added  or  removed  to  obtain  a perceptible  difi'erenco  in  the  sensation.  The 
magnitude  of  the  fraction  indicating  the  increment  of  siimulus  necessary  to  obtain  a perceptible 

difference  of  the  sensation,  is  spoken  - • • 

bility.  In  the  above  case  it  is  1 : 3 
proportion  for  each  sense  : — 

Tactile  Sensation,  . . T : 3. 

Thermal  ,,  . .1:3. 

Auditory  ,,  . .1:3. 


of  as  the  constant  proportion  or  the  discriminative  sensi- 
Thc  following  tabic  gives  approximately  the  constant 


Muscular  Sensation, 
Visual 


100. 

100.  xth] 


(! 
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[The  application  of  the  law  to  temperature  sensations  is  beset  with  great  difficultic.s,  while 
for  taste  and  smell  we  do  not  know  tliat  it  is  really  applicable.  From  an  experimental  point 
of  view,  it  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved,  and  its  application  is  obviouslv  somewhat  restricted  to 
certain  sensations,  and  to  these  only  within  a certain  range.  It  certainly  does  not  hold  good 
for  sensations  of  pressure,  and  muscular  sense,  near  the  lower  limits  for  these  senses.  “ At 
best  It  is  only  an  appi-oximately  correct  statement  of  what  holds  true, of  the  relative  intensity 
of  eertain  sensations  of  light  and  hearing,  and  less  exactly  of  pres.sure  and  the  muscular  sense 
when  these  sensations  are  of  moderate  strength  ” (Zadd).] 


riio  term  after-sensation  i.s  aj^plied  to  the  following  ]ilienomenon,  viz.,  that,  as 
a rule,  the  .sen.sation  lasts  longer  than  the  stimulus  producing  it ; thus,  there  is  an 
aftcr-semsation  after  pressure  is  applied  to  the  skin.  Subjective  sensations 
occur  when  stimuli  due  to  internal  somatic  causes  excite  the  nervous  apparatus  of 
the  sense  organ.  The  highest  degrees  of  these,  depending  mostly  upon  jiathological 
stimulation  of  the  sensory  cortical  centre.s,  are  characterised  as  hallucinations, 
e.g.,  when  a delirious  penson  imagines  he  .sees  figures  or  hoars  sounds  which  have  no 
objective  reality.  In  op[)o.sition  to  this  condition  the  term  illusion  is  applied  to 
modifications  by  the  sensorium  of  sensations  actually  caused  by  external  objects, 
e.g.,  wlieu  the  rolling  of  a waggon  is  mistaken  for  thunder. 


spilrntinTc  I developed,  that  of  pain  slightly,  muscular 

fmli  nr/l  ‘01(1  laslcai'c  frcquciitly coufouiidcd.'’  Auditory 

Li  r.i  r V 'm"  'I'l}' onwards,  the  stimulus  of  light  immediaUdy  after  birth, 

I 'r  ' ” (Cuignet).  Towards  the  fourth  to  lifth  week, 

0..0  ‘^?"''°''g‘^ucc  and  accommodation  aro  noticeable,  while  after  four  months 

inlilliim-vp  ' T * ^’**0  vaviouH  sliiiuili  iivQ  iiot  pcTceivcd  simultaneously — a rcllcx 

inluhitory  centre  not  yet  developed  {r/mzmer).  ^ 
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The  Visual  Apparatus— The  Eye. 

384.  HISTOLOGICAL  OBSEKVATIONS.— Iii  the  following  remarks  it  is 
assumed  that  the  student  is  familiar  with  the  anatomical  structure  of  the  eye  : — 

The  cornea,  for  the  sake  of  simplicity,  is  regarded  as  uniformly  spherical,  although,  properly 
speaking,  it  differs  slightly  from  this  form.  It  is  more  like  a vertical  section  of  a somewhat 
oblate  ellipsoid,  which  we  must  suppose  to  be  formed  by  rotating  an  ellipse  around  its  long 
axis.  It  is  nearly  of  uniform  thickness  throughout,  only  in  the  infant  it  is  slightly  thicker 
in  the  centre,  and  in  the  adult  slightly  thinner. 

Tire  cornea  consists  of  the  following  layers  : — 

[1.  ^Ulterior  stratified  epithelium.  4.  Posterior  elastic  lamina. 

2.  Anterior  elastic  lamina.  5.  Single  layer  of  epithelium.] 

3.  Substantia  propria. 

1.  The  anterior  epitheUuni,  stratified  and  nucleated,  consists  of  many  layers  of 
cells  (fig.  641,  a).  The  deepest  cells  are  more  or  less  columnar,  are  arranged  side 


Fi".  639.— Cornea  of  the  frog  treated  with  chloride  of  gold,  showing  the  corneal  corpuscles 
" stained,  and  a few  nerve-librils.  Fig.  640.— Cornea  of  the  frog  treated  with  silver  nitrate  ; 
the  ground  substance  is  stained,  while  the  spaces  for  the  corneal  corpuscles  are  left 
unstained. 

by  side,  and  are  called  supporting  cells.  [Frequently  nuclei  divided  liy  mitosis  are 
to  be  seen,  so  that  ne^v  cells  are  produced  by  proliferation  of  the  deepest  cells.] 
The  cells  of  the  middle  layers  are  more  arched,  and  dip  with  finger-shaped  processes 
into  corresponding  spaces  between  their  neighbours.  The  most  superficial  cells 
are  flat,  perfectly  smooth,  hard,  keratiii-contaiuing  squamous  epithelium,  [and  in 
many  respects  resemble  the  squames  of  the  mouth].  ^ 

2.  The  epithelial  layer  rests  upon  the  anterior  elastic  membrane  (Bowman  s 
elastic  lamina),  a structureless,  clear,  basement-like  membrane  {h).  In  man  it  is 
about  10  /X  in  thickness,  but  its  thickness  varies  with  the  animal  investigated 

3,  Tlie  substantia  propria  of  the  cornea  consists  of  (chondrin-yielding)  fibres 
composed  of  delicate  fibrils  of  connective-tissue.  The  fibres  arc  arranged  in  mat- 
like thin  lameUse  (/),  more  or  less  united  together,  and  are  placed  in  layers  over 
each  other.  Towards  the  anterior  clastic  lamina,  the  fibres  bend  round  and  per- 
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foratc  the  superficial  lamella},  thus  serving  as  su]iportiiig  fibres.  [These  perforating 
fibres  are  coinjiarable  to  Sharpej^’s  fibres  in  bone.]  fletween  the  lamellae  are  a 
series  of  inter-communicating  spaces  lined  by  eiulotbelium.  These  spaces  are 
really  lymph-spaces,  and  they  communicate  with  the  lymphatics  of  the.  conjunctiva. 
The  ti.Kod  corneal  corpuscles  lie  in  these  spaces  (c),  and  are  provided  with 
numerous  processes,  which  anastomose  with  the  ])i'ocesses  of  corpuscles  lying 
between  the  lamellae  above  and  below,  and  on  either  side  of  them.  Iviihne 


Fig.  641. 

Aiitero-posterior  section  at  the  junction  of  tlie  cornea  with  the  sclerotic,  a,  anterior  corneal 
epithelium;  J,  Bowman’s  lamina;  c,  corneal  corpuscles;  7,  corneal  lamellfe  (the  whole 
thickness  lying  between  h ami  d is  the  substantia  propria  cornea})  ; d,  Descemet’s  mem- 
brane ; e,  its  epithelium  ; /,  junction  of  cornea  with  the  sclerotic  ; g,  limbus  conjunctiva}  ; 
h,  conjunctiva  ; i,  canal  of  Schlemm  ; Ic,  Leber’s  venous  plexus  (is  regarded  by  Leber  as 
bclongiiig  to  i)  ; m,  m,  meshes  in  the  tissue  of  the  lig.  iridis  pcctinatum  ; n,  attachment 
of  the  iris  ; 0,  longitudinal,  p,  circular  (divided  transversely)  bundles  of  libres  of  the 
sclerotic  ; 7,  perichoroidal  space  ; s,  mcridimial  [radiating],  7,  equatorial  (circular)  bundles 
ol  the  ciliary  muscle  ; it,,  transverse  section  of  a ciliary  artery  ; v,  e]iithelium  of  the  iris  (a 
continuation  of  that  on  the  ]iosterior  surface  of  the  cornea)  ; ic,  substance  of  the  iris  ; 
.r,  pigment  of  the  iris  ; z,  a ciliary  process. 

observed  tliat  stiimdation  of  the  corneal  nerves  was  followed  by  contraction  of 
these  cells  (§  201,  7),  while  Kiihnc  and  Waldeyer  maintain  that  they  are  con- 
ncctcd  witli  tlic  conical  ncrve-Hbrils. 

[The  corneal  corpuscles  are  looked  Ttjion  as  branched  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
ying  m and  not  cpiitc  filling  the  branclicd  S])aces  Ijctween  the  lamella}.  The  pro- 
cesses anastomose  freely  with  similar  cells  in  the  same  plane,  and  to  a h'.ss  e.xtent 
vith  the  jn’oeesses  of  cells  in  ])lanes  immediately  above  and  below  them.  In  a 
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section  stained,  with  gold  chloride,  they  present  the  appearance  seen  in  tig.  G.39. 
In  a A’ertical  section  of  the  cornea  they  appear  fusiform  and  parallel  to  the  free 
surface  of  the  cornea  (fig.  641).  If  the  cornea  of  a frog  he  pencilled  with  silver 
cell-spaces  remain  clear,  as  in  fig.  640.  The  one  figure  represents,  as  it  were,  the 
nitrate,  the  cement-sxibstance  between  the  lamellfe  is  Idackened,  and  the  branched 
jrositive,  and  the  other  the  negative  image.]  Leucocytes  also  pass  into  these  lymph- 
spaces,  or  juice-canals.  The  importance  of  these  leucocytes  in  inflammation  is 
referred  to  in  § 200. 

[The  laraellfe  of  the  cornea  in  the  Bays  are  traversed  by  “ sutural  fibres  ” which  pass  at 
right  angles  to  the  plane  of  the  lanielhu  from  the  anterior  elastic  lamina  to  Descemet’s 
membrane  {RanTier).  ] 


4.  The  transparent,  structureless,  posterior  elastic  membrane  {d),  the  mem- 
brane of  Descemet  or  Demours,  is  in  many  animals  fibrillated,  and  sliows  evidence 
of  stratification,  while  towards  the  margin  of  the  cornea  there  are  occasionally 
slight  conical  elevations.  This  membrane  is  very  tough  and  very  resistant  (of 
great  importance  in  inflammation).  If  it  be  removed,  it  rolls  up  towards  the 
convex  side.  At  its  periphery  it  becomes  continuous  with  the  fibro-elastic  re- 
ticidated  ligamentum  pectmatum  iridis,  whose  trabeculae  are  covered  l.)y  epithe- 
lium. 

5.  The  posterior  single  layer  of  epithelium  consists  of  flat,  delicate,  nucleated 
cells  (e),  which  are  continued  from  the  margin  of  the  cornea  on  to  the  anterior 
surface  of  the  iris  (y).  Fine  juice-canals  exist  in  the  spaces  between  the  individual 
cells  (?;.  Rechlinr/liausen).  These  spaces  communicate  with  a system  of  fine  tubes 
under  the  epithelium,  perforate  Descemet’s  membrane,  and  thus  commimicate  with 
the  corneal  spaces. 

[Bowman's  t|libes  are  artificial  productions,  formed  by  forcing  air  or  a coloured  fluid  between 
the  lamellfe,  wjien  it  passes  between  the  bundles  of  fibrils,  forming  a series  of  tubes  with  dilata- 
tions on  them  'and  running  at  right  angles  to  one  another  between  the  lamella?.] 


The  nerves  of  the  cornea,  which  arc  derived  from  the  long  and  short  ciliary 

nerves  (§  347),  are  partly 
sensory  in  function. 
They  enter  the  cornea  at 
its  margin  as  medullated 
fibres,  hut  the  myelin  soon 
disappears,  rvhile  the  axial 
cylinders  split  up  into 
fibrils.  [The  axial  cylin- 
ders branch  and  form 
a plexus  between  the 
lamellae,  especially  near 
the  anterior  surface,  the 
fundamental  or  ground 
plexus  (fig.  642,  ??). 

There  arc  triangular  nu- 
clei at  the  nodal  points, 
Imt  they  probably  belong 
to  the  sheath  of  flattened 
cells  which  cover  the  larger 
branches.  There  is  a finer  and  denser  plexus  of  fibrils  immediately  under  the 
anterior  epithelium,  sub-epithelial  plexus,  which  is  derived  from  the  former,  the 
fibrils  arising  in  pencils  or  groups  (fig.  643).  Some  fibrils  perforate  the  anterior 
elastic  lamina,  rami  perforantes,  and  pass  between  the  anterior  epithelial  cells  to 
form  the  intra-epitheUal  net-work  (fig.  642,  h,  p).  Some  observers  suppose,  that 
they  terminate  in  free,  pointed,  or  bulbous  ends.  There  is  also  a fine  plexus  of 


Fig.  642. 

Vertical  section  of  the  cornea  stained  with  gold  chloride,  v, 
nerve-fibrils ; a,  perforating  branch ; r,  nucleus  ; p,  b,  inter- 
epithelial  termination  of  fibrils  ; s,  anterior  elastic  lamina. 
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ttlu’ils  ill  tlic  posk'i'ior  liiyera  of  tlio  cornea,  near  Desceinet’.s  nieinbrane.  It  give.s 
off  numerous  tine  iibrils,  wbicli  come  into  intimate,  if  not  direct,  anatomical  rela- 
tion with  the  corneal  corpuscles.  The  irojildc  libres  of  the  cornea  (§  347)  are, 
perhaps,  those  deeper  branches  which  are  connected  with  the  corneal  corpuscles. 

[Method. — Tliese  fibrils  are  best  revealed  by  staining  a cornea  with  chloride  of  gold,  which 
tinges  them  of  a purplish  hue  after  e.\posure  to  light  {Cuhnhcwi).  They  are  also  readily  stained 
by  methylene  blue.] 


Blood-vessels  occur  only  in  the  outer  margin  of  the  cornea  (iig.  645,  v),  and 
e.xteiid  2 mm.  over  the  cornea  above.  To  mm.  below,  and  1 mm.  laterally — the 
most  external  capillaries  form  arched  loops,  and  thus  turn  on  themselves.  The 
cornea  is  nourished  from  the  blood-vessels  in  its  margin.  Opacities  of  the  cornea 
give  rise  to  many  forms  of  visual  defects. 

The  sclerotic  is  a thick  fibrous  membrane,  composed  of,  jJ,  circular  (equatorial) 
and,  0,  longitudinal  (meridional)  bundles  of  connective-tissue  woven  together  (fig. 
641).  The  spaces  between  the  bundles  contain  colourless  and  pigmented  con- 
nective-tissue corpuscles  and  also  leucocytes.  It  is  thickest  posteriorly,  thinner 
at  the  equator,  Avhile  in  front  of  this  it  again  becomes  thicker,  OAving  to  the  in- 
sertion of  the  tendons  of  the  straight  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  It  contains  feAv 
blood-vessels,  Avhich  form  a Avide-nieshed  capillary  plexus,  immediately  under  its 
deep  surface.  Other  vessels  form  an  arterial  ring  round  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nenm.  It  rarely  is  quite  spherical;  it  rather  resembles  an  ellipsoid,  Avhich  avo 
might  imagine  to  be  formed  by  the  rotation  of  an  ellipse  around  its  short  axis 
(short  eyes)  or  around  its  long  axis  (long  eyes).  Above  and  beloAV,  the  sclerotic 
overlaps  like  a fold  the  clear  margin  of  the  cornea ; hence,  Avhen  the  cornea  is 
vieAved  from  before,  it  appears  transversely  elliptical ; Avhen  seen  from  behind,  it 
appears  eircular,  FoUoAving  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  but  lying  still  Avithin  the 
substance  of  the  sclerotic,  is  the  circular  canal  of  Schlemm  (z),  Avhich  communicates 
Avith  other  anastomosing  veins,  the  venous  plexus  of  Leber  (k).  Sclnvalbe  and 
AValdeyer  regard  Schlemm’s  canal  as  a lymphatic.  Posteriorly,  the  sclerotic 
becomes  continuous  Avith  the  fibrous  covering  of  the  optic  nerve  derived  from  the 
dura  mater.  The  sclerotic  is  provided  Avith  nerves,  AAdiich  are  said  to  terminate  in 
the  cells  of  the  scleral  substance  {HeJfreich). 

The  tunica  uvea,  or  the  uveal  tract,  is  composed  of  the  choroid,  the  ciliary  part 
of  the  choroid,  and  the  iris. 


_ The  choroid  is  com]iosed  of  the  folloAving  layers  (fig.  644) (1)  Most  internally 
IS  the  transparent  hunting  membrane,  0‘7  /z  in  thickness,  but  it  is  slightly  thicker 
anteriorly.  (2)  The  very  vascular  capillary  iietAvork  of  the  chorio-capiUaris  or 
membrane  of  Kuysch,  embedded  in  a homogeneous  layer.  Then  folloAvs— (3)  a 
layer  of  a thick  elastic  network,  covered  on  both  surfaces  by  endothelium  (Sattley). 
(4)  The  choroid  proper  consists  of'  a layer  Avith  pigmented  connectiAm-tissue  cor- 
puscles,  together  witli  a thick  elastic  network,  containing  the  numerous  venous 
Aessels  as  Avell  as  the  arteries.  The  pigmented  layers  are  knoAvn  as  the  supra- 
choroidea,  or  lamma  fusca,  which  surrounds  the  large  lymphatic  space  lined  with 
endothelium  and  called  the  perichoroidal  space,  q.  In  new-born  infants,  which 
according  to  Aristotle,  have  the  iris  dark  blue,  the  uveal  tissue  is  devoid  of  nicTnient  ’ 
in  liruiiettes  it  is  developed  later,  and  in  blondes  not  at  all.  ^ ’ 

In  the  cihary  part  of  the  choroid,  the  pigmented  connective-tissue  corpuscles 
am  not  so  numerous.  Ihe  ciliary  muscle  (tensor  choroidem,  or  muscle  of  accom- 
iiodatioii)  IS  placed  in  tliis_  region.  It  arises  (s)  by  means  of  a branched,  reticu- 

origin  from  the  inner  side  of  the  junction  of  the  cornea 
and  scleiotic,  near  tlie  canal  of  .Schlemm,  and  passes  backivards  to  bo  inserted  into 
the  choroid.  I his  cmmstitutes  the  radiating  fibres.  ( )ther  fibres  lying  internal  to 
these  are  arranged  circularly,  /,  in  bmi.lles  in  the  ciliary  margin.  These  eircular 
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fibres  are  sometimes  Ccalled  Heinricli  Muller’s  muscle.  The  muscle  consists  of 
smooth  muscular  fibres,  and  is  supplied  by  the  oculomotorius  (§  345,  3). 

The  iris  consists  of  the  following  parts  from  before  backwards : — a layer  of 
epithelial  cells  (v)  continuous  with  those  covering  the  ]30sterior  surface  of  the 
cornea,  a layer  of  reticulated  connective-tissue,  the  layer  of  blood-vessels,  and  lastly 
a posterior  limiting  membrane,  Avhich  contains  the  pigmentary  ei)ithelium  {x) 
{Michel).  In  brunettes,  the  texture  of  the  iris  contains  pigmented  connective- 
tissue  corpuscles.  The  iris  in  some  animals  is  described  as  containing  two  muscles 
composed  of  smooth  muscular  fibres — one  set  constituting  the  spliincter  pupillse 
(circular — fig.  660),  Avhich  surrounds  the  pupil,  and  lies  nearer  the  posterior  than 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  iris  (§  392).  Its  nerve  of  supply  is  derived  from  the 
oculomotorius  (§  345,  2).  The  other  fibres  constitute  the  dilator  pupillse 
(radiating),  Avhich  consists  of  a thinner  layer  of  fibres  arranged  in  a radiate 


Fig.  643.  Fig.  644. 

Fig.  643. — Nerve-plexus  in  the  cornea  after  gold  chloride,  n,  nerve  ; «,  fibrils.  Fig.  644.  — Yer- 
° tical  section  of  the  choroid  and  a part  of  the  sclerotic.  (1)  sclerotic  ; (2)  lamina  supra- 
choroidea  ; (3)  la3’er  of  large  vessels  ; (4)  limiting  layer  ; (5)  chorio-capillaris  ; (6)  hyaline 
membrane  ; (7)  pigment  epithelium  ; (p)  large  blood-vessels  ; (p)  pigment-cells  ; (c)  sections 
of  capillaries. 

manner.  Some  of  the  fibres  reach  to  the  margin  of  the  pupil  while  otliers  bend 
into  the  sphincter.  [The  existence  of  a dilator  pupillse  in  man  is  denied  (§  392).] 
At  the  outer  margin  of  the  iris,  the  radial  bundles  are  arranged  in  anastomosing 
arches,  and  form  a circular  muscular  layer  {Merkel).  The  chief  nerve  of  supply 
for  the  dilator  fibres  is  the  sympathetic  (§  347,  3).  Ganglia  occur  in  the  ciliary 
nerves  in  the  choroid,  [and  they  are  found  also  in  the  iris].  Gerlach  has  recently 
applied  the  term  Ugamentwn  annulare  bulhi  to  that  complex  fibrous  arrangement 
which  surrounds  the  iris,  and  at  the  same  time  forms  the  point  of  rrnion  of  the 
ciliary  body,  iris,  ciliary  muscle,  sinus  venosus  iridis,  and  the  line  of  junction  of 
the  cornea  and  sclerotic. 

The  choroidal  vessels  are  of  great  importance  in  connection  with  the  nidrition 
of  the  eye.  According  to  Leber,  they  are  arrairged  as  follows The  arteries  arc 

\ The  short  posterior  ciliary,  which  are  about  twenty  in  number,  and  perforate 

the  sclerotic  near  the  optic  nerve  (fig.  645  a,  a).  They  terminate  in  the  vascular 
network  of  tlie  chorio-capillaris  {m),  which  reaches  as  far  as  the  ora  serrata.  -4. 
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The  long  posterior  ciliary;  one  of  tliese  lic.s  on  the  nasal  and  the  otlior  on  the 
temporal  side,  and  they  run  (b)  to  the  ciliary  part  of  tlic  choroid,  where  they 
divide  dichotoniously,  and  penetrate  into  the  iris,  where  they  help  to  form  the 
circulus  arteriosus  iridis  major  (p). 


3.  The  anterior  ciliary  (c),  which 
arise  from  the  muscular  branches, 
perforate  the  sclerotic  anteriorly,  and 
give  branches  to  the  ciliary  part  of 
the  choroid  and  to  the  iris.  About 
twelve  branches  run  backwards  (o) 
from  them  to  the  chorio-capillaris. 

Veins  of  the  Choroid. — 1.  The 
anterior  ciliary  veins  (c)  receive 
the  blood  from  the  anterior  part  of 
the  uvea  and  carry  it  outwards. 
These  branches  are  connected  with 
Schlenim’s  canal  and  Leber’s  venous 
plexus.  They  do  not  receive  any 
blood  from  the  iris.  2.  The  venous 
plexus  of  the  ciliary  processes  (?■) 
receives  the  blood  from  the  iris 
(q),  and  passes  backwards  to  the 
choroidal  veins.  3.  The  large  vasa 
vorticosa  (h)  perforate  the  sclerotic 
behind  the  equator  of  the  bulb. 

The  inner  margin  of  the  iris  rests 
upon  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  ; the  j^osterior  chamber  is  small 
in  adults,  and  in  the  new-born  child 
it  may  be  said  scarcely  to  exist — it 
is  so  small.  When  Berlin  blue  is 
injected  into  the  anterior  chamber 
of  the  eye,  it  generally  passes  into 
the  anterior  ciliary  veins  (Schtvalbe). 
Even  in  living  animals,  carmine  also 
behaves  in  a similar  manner  {Heis- 
rath) ; hence  these  observers  con- 
clude that  there  is  a direct  com- 
munication between  the  veins  and 
the  aqueous  chamber,  as  these 
sulistances  do  not  diffuse  through 
membranes. 

Internal  to  the  choroid  lies  the 
single  layer  of  hexagonal  cells 
(O'blS.o  to  0'02  mm.  in  breadth) 
filled  with  crystalline  ])igment.  This 
layer  really  l)elongs  to  the  retina. 
It  consists  of  a single  layer  of  cells  as 


Diagram  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eje  (horizontal 
view ; veins  black,  arteries  light,  with  a double 
contour).  «,  a,  short  posterior  ciliary;  h,  long 
posterior  ciliary ; c,  c',  anterior  ciliary  artery  and 
vein;  cl,  d',  artery  and  vein  of  the  conjunctiva; 
e,  e',  central  artery  and  vein  of  retina  ; /,  blood- 
vessels of  the  inner,  and  g,  of  the  outer  optic 
sheath;  h,  vorticose  vein;  i,  posterior  short  ciliary 
vein  confined  to  the  sclerotic  ; k,  branch  of  the 
posterior  short  ciliary  artery  to  the  optic  nerve  ; 
I,  anastomosis  of  the  choroidal  vessels  with  those 
of  the  optic  ; wi,  chorio-capillaris  ; n,  episcleral 
branches  ; 0,  recurrent  choi-oidal  artery  ; p,  great 
circular  artery  of  iris  (transverse  section)  ; q, 
blood-vessels  of  the  iris  ; r,  ciliary  process  ; s, 
branch  of  a vorticose  vein  from  the  ciliary  nuiscle; 
I,  branch  of  the  anterior  ciliary  vein  to  the  ciliary 
muscle  ; ?6,  circular  vein  ; v,  marginal  loops  of 
vessels  on  the  cornea;  w,  anterior  artery  and  vein 
of  the  conjunctiva. 


far  a.s  tlic  ora  serrata — it  i.s  contiuuod  on  to  the  ciliary  processes  and  the  posterior 
.surface  of  tlie  iris,  wlierc  it  forms  several  layers  (iig.  G41,  .r).  In  albinos  it  is 
devoi<l  of  ])igmcnt ; on  the  other  hand,  the  uppermost  cells,  which  lie  on  tlic 
ridges  of  the  ciliary  processes,  arc  ahvays  devoid  of  pigment.  [The  processes  of 
these  cells  vary  in  length  with  the  kind  of  light  acting  on  the  retina  (§  398).] 

I he  retina  externally  is  in  contact  with  the  layer  of  hexagonal  pigment-cells 
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(/ /),  hicli  in  its  development  and  functions  really  belongs  to  tlie  retina  Tlie 
cells  are  not  flat,  but  they  send  pigmented  processes  into  the  space  between  the 
ends  of  the  rods.  [Du  Dois  states  that  the  jn'oeesses  are  continuous  Avith  the 
cones.]  In  some  animals  (rabbit)  the  cells  contain  fatty  granules  and  other 
substances  _(p.  914).  The  cells  are  larger  and  darker  at  the  ora  serrata  {Kiihne). 

The  retina  is  composed  of  the  folloAving  layers,  proceeding  from  Avithout 
niAvards  : — 


[1.  Layer  of  pigment-cells. 

2.  Rods  and  cones. 

3.  External  limiting  membrane. 

4.  Outer  nuclear  layer. 

5.  Outer  molecular  (granular  retic- 

ular or  internuclear  layer). 

6.  Inner  nuclear  layer. 


7.  Inner  molecular  (granular  or 

reticular)  layer. 

8.  Layer  of  nerve-cells  (ganglionic) 

layer. 

9.  La3"er  of  nerve-fibres. 

10.  Internal  limiting  membrane. 


1.  The  hexagonal  pigment-cells  already  described.  2.  The  layer  of  rods  and 
cones  {St)  or  neuro-epithelium  of  Schwalbe  [bacillary  layer,  or  the  visual  cells,  or 
visual  eghthelmm  of  Kuhne]  (fig.  647).  These  lie  externally  next  the  choroid,  but 
they  are  absent  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve.  Then  folloAVS  the  external 
limiting  membrane  {Le),  Avhich  is  perforated  by  the  bases  of  the  rods  and  cones. 
3.  The  external  nuclear  layer  {au.K) ; this  and  all  the  succeedmg  layers  are  called 
“ brain  lajmrs  ” by  ScliAA'albe.  4.  The  external  granular  (aw.^r),  or  inter-nuclear 
layer,  Avhich  is  perforated  by  the  fibres  Avhich  proceed  imvards  from  the  nuclei  of 
3 to  reach  5,  the  nuclei  of  the  mternal  nuclear  layer  {inK).  The  nuclei  of  this 
layer,  Avhich  are  connected  by  fibres  AAuth  the  rods  and  cones,  are  marked  by 
transverse  lines  in  the  macula  lutea  {Krause,  Denisse7iko) . [The  so-called  nuclei 
of  the  internal  nuclear  laAmr  are  not  all  of  the  same  nature.  The  innermost  layer 
consists  of  branched  multipolar  nerve-cells,  so-called  “ spongio-blasts,”  and  from 
many,  but  not  all  of  them,  an  axis-cylinder  process  proceeds  to  the  optic  nerve-fibre 
layer.  The  other  nuclei  chiefly  belong  to  bipolar  ner\-e-cells,  Avhich  send  off  a 
central  process  Avhich  breaks  u]j  into  fine  branches  in  the  internal  reticular  layer, 
Avhile  a jicripheral  process  breaks  up  in  the  external  reticular  layer.  These  are 
also  the  nuclei  of  the  radiating  fibres  of  Muller.]  6.  The  finelj"  granular 
internal  granular  layer  {hi.gr),  [called  also  neiu'o-spougium]  through  Avhich  the 
fibres  proceeding  from  the  inner  nuclear  layer  cannot  be  traced.  It  Avould  seem  as 
if  these  fibres  break  up  into  the  finest  fibrils,  into  AAdiich  also  the  branched  processes 
of  the  ganglionic  cells  of  7,  the  ganglionic  layer,  extend.  [The  cells  are  nervous 
ganglionic  cells,  arranged  in  a single  lajmr,  and  thej^  contain  no  pigment.  Each 
cell  giA'es  off  centrally  an  unbranched  axis-cjdinder  process  Avhich  becomes  continu- 
ous Avith  a fibre  of  the  optic  nerve,  and  several  branched  protoplasmic  processes 
Avhich  run  peripherally  and  form  numerous  branches  in  the  inner  reticular  laj'er. 
According  to  A^  Vintschgau,  the  processes  of  the  ganglionic  cells  arc  connected 
Avith  the  fibres.  8.  The  next,  or  fibrous  layer,  consists  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
nerve  (o),  and  most  internally  is  the  internal  limiting  membrane  {Li).  The  fibres 
of  the  optic  nerve  are  devoid  of  mjmlin  and  arranged  in  bundles  Avhich  radiate 
from  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nenm  toAvard  the  ora  serrata].  According  to  "W. 
Krause,  there  are  400,000  broad,  and  as  many  narroAV,  optic  fibres,  so  that  for 
every  fibre  there  are  7 cones,  about  100  rods,  and  7 jiigment-cells.  The  optic 
fibres  are  absent  from  the  macula  lutea,  Avhere,  hoAvever,  there  are  numerous 
ganglionic  cells.  RetAveen  the  tAvo  homogeneous  limiting  membranes  {Le  and  Li) 
lies  the  connective-tissue  substance  of  the  retina.  It  contains  the  perforating 
fibres,  or  Muller’s  fibres,  Avhich  run  in  a radiate  manner  betAveen  the  two  mem- 
branes, and  hold  the  various  layers  of  the  retina  together.  They  begin  by  a Aving- 
shaped  expansion  at  the  internal  limiting  membrane  {lik),  and  in  their  course  out- 
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wards  contain  nuclei  (/r).  Tliey  are  absent  at  the  yellow  spot.  The  supporting 
tissue  forms  a network  in  all  the  layers,  holes  being  left  for  the  nervous  portions 
(Sff).  The  inner  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  are  also  surrounded  by  a susten- 
tacular  substance.  As  the  retina  passes  forward 
to  the  ora  sorrata,  it  becomes  thinner  and  thinner, 
gradually  becoming  richer  in  connective-tissue  ele- 


Fig.  646.  Fig.  647. 

Fig.  646.— Vertical  section  of  human  retina,  a,  rods  and  cones;  h,  ext.,  and  j,  int.  limit, 
merab.  ; c,  ext.,  and  /,  int.  nucl.  layers  ; c,  ext.,  and  g,  int.  gran,  layers  ; h,  blood-vessel 
and  nerve-cells  ; ^,  nerve-fibres.  Fig.  647.— Layers  of  the  retina.  Pi,  hexagonal  pio-ment- 
cells  , St,  rods  and  cones  ; Le,  ext.  limiting  membrane  ; du.K.,  ext.  nuclear  layer  ; axt.gr. 

^ layer  ; inK.  int.  nuclear  ; in.gr,  int.  granular  ; Ggl,  ganglionic  nerve-cells  ; 
0,  fibres  of  optic  nerve  ; Li,  int.  limit,  membrane  ; Elc,  fibres  of  Miiller  ; AT,  nuclei  I'lNir 
spaces  for  the  nervous  elements. 

ments  and  poorer  in  nerve  elements,  until,  in  the  ciliary  part,  only  the  cylindrical 
cells  remain  (fig.  646). 

[Ranvier  divides  the  layers  of  the  retina  into  an  inner  or  cerebral  iiart  in  which  the  blood- 
vessel.s  arc  distributed,  and  an  outer  layer— iieuro-epitlielial— which  contains  no  blood-vessels. 
The  following  classification  shows  the  diirerence: — 


After  Ranvier. 

I.  Neuro-epithelial  part. 
Pigmentary  layer. 

Rods  and  cones. 

External  limiting  membrane. 
Bodies  of  the  visual  cells, 
rods  and  cones. 

Basal  plexus.  } 

Basal  cells.  ] 


Table  of  the  Layers  of  the  Retina. 


i.c.,  1 

/ 


Classical  Classification, 

Pigmentary  layer. 

Jacob’s  membrane. 

External  limiting  membrane. 

External  nuclear  layer. 
External  granular  layer. 
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After  lianvier. 

II.  Cerebral  part. 

Layer  of  unipolar  nerve-cells.  \ 
Layer  of  bipolar  nerve-cells.  J 
Cerebral  plexus. 

Multipolar  nerve-cells. 

Fibres  of  tlie  optic  nerve. 
Internal  limiting  membrane. 


Class ica I Cl assificat iuii. 

Internal  nuclear  layer. 

Internal  granular  layer. 
Multipolar  nerve-cells. 

Fibres  of  tlie  optic  nerve. 
Internal  limiting  membrane.] 


[Macula  Lutea  and  Fovea  Centralis. — TJiere  are  no  rod.s  in  tlie  fovea,  cone.s 
only  are  present,  and  they  are  longer  and  narrower  than  in  the  other  parts  of  the 
retina  (fig.  648).  The  other  layers  also  are  thinner,  especially  at  the  macula  lutea, 
hut  they  become  thicker  towards  the  margins  of  the  fovea,  ^vhere  the  ganglionic 
layer  consists  of  several  rows  of  bipolar  cells.  The  yellow  tint  is  dne  to  pigment 
lying  between  the  layers  composing  the  yellow  spot.] 

The  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  lie  in  the  inner  layers  near  the  inner  granular 
layer.  Only  near  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  are  they  connected  by  fine 
branches  with  the  choroidal  vessels;  they  are  surrounded  by  perivascular  lymph- 
spaces.  The  greatest  number  of  capillaries  runs  in  the  layers  external  to  the  inner 
granular  layer  [Hesse).  The  fovea  centralis  is  devoid  of  blood-vessels  [NettlesMp, 
Becker).  Except  in  mammals,  the  eel  [Denissenko),  and  some  tortoises  [H.  Miiller), 
the  retina  receives  no  blood-vessels.  Destruction  of  the  retina  is  followed  liy 
blindness. 

[Retinal  Epithelium. — The  single  layer  of  pigmentary  cells  containing  granules 
of  a kind  of  melanin  sends  processes  doAvnwards,  like  the  hairs  of  a brush,  between 
the  rods  and  cones  (§  398).  Kiihne  has  shown  that  the  nature  and  amount  of 


Fig.  648. 

Section  of  the  fovea  centralis,  a,  cones ; h and  cj,  iut.  and  ext.  limit,  meinb.  ; c,  ext.,  and 

c,  nuclear  layer  ; d,  fibres  ; /,  nerve-cells. 

light  influence  the  condition  of  these  processes  (fig.  693).  The  protoplasm  of  these 
cells  in  a frog  kept  for  several  hours  in  the  dark  is  retracted,  and  the  pigment- 
granules  lie  chiefly  in  the  body  of  the  cell  and  in  the  processes  near  the  cell.  In 
a frog  kept  in  bright  daylight,  the  processes  loaded  with  pigment  penetrate  down- 
wards between  the  rods  and  cones  as  far  as  the  external  limiting  membrane.] 

[The  black  variety  of  inelanin  found  in  the  hexagonal  cells  of  the  retina  is  called  fuscin. 
The  outer  part  of  each  cell  consists  of  neuro-keratin,  but  the  inner  part  is  loaded  with  granules 
of  fuscin,  and  the  cell-protoplasm  exhibits  movements  like  those  of  protoplasm  under  the  influ- 
ence of  light.  It  is  a nitrogenous  pigment,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  it  contains  iron,  and  even  if  it 
is  derived  from  hcemoglobiii]. 

[Tapetum. — In  the  eye  of  the  cat  and  dog  a glancing  iridescent  appearance  is 
seen  in  the  retina.  This  is  the  tapetum  which  is  due  to  many  of  the  retinal 
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epithelial  cells  containing  no  fuscin.  They,  lioAVcvcr,  contain  fine  transparent 
crystals.  ]n  some  fishes  crystals  of  giianin  occur,  while  tlie  iridescent  appearance 
of  the  tapetuin  in  the  eye  of  the  ox  and  sheep  is  due  to  filjrous  tissue.] 

[Each  rod  and  cone  consists  of  an  outer  and  an  inner  segment.  During  life, 
the  outer  ^segments  of  the  rods  contain  a reddish  pigment  or  the  Ausual  purple 
{Boll).  Each  rod  is  60  /x  long  and  2 /x  broad.  The  outer  segment  of  each  rod 
is  doubly  refractive  and  tends  to  split  up  into  ti'ansverse  discs.  It  is  narrower 
than  the  inner  segment  and  is  stained  blade  by  osmic  acid.  The  inner  finely 
giaiurlar  segment  i.s  stained  by  carmine,  and  often  presents  a striated  appearance. 
At  its  outer  part  it  contains  an  elliptical  fibrous  apparatus.  The  nucleus  in  the 
body  of  each  rod  lying  in  the  external  nuclear  layer  is  marked  by  two  or  three 
transverse  bands,  lire  outer  segmerrt  of  the  corres  is  shorter  aird  rrrore  coirical 
than  that  of  the  rods,  wliile  the  inner  segrrrent  is  thick  and  bulging.  The  orrter 
segment  of  each  rod  aird  coire  corrsists  externally  of  a irreirrbraire  conrposed  of 
rreuro-keratin,  contairriirg  a sirbstairce  described  by  Krilnre  as  myeloidin,  vvdriclr  is 
the  substarree  stairred  black  by  osrrric  acid,  aird  it  is  perharrs  a coiniround  of  lecithin 
and  a globulin.] 

Visual  purple  [or  rliodopsin]  may  be  preserved  by  keeping  the  eye  in  dark- 
ness , but  it  is  soon  bleached  by  daylight,  while  it  is  again  restored  when  the  eye 
IS  placed  111  darkness.  It  can  be  extracted  from  the  retina  bjr  means  of  a 2 ‘5  per 
cent,  solution  of  the  bile  acids,  especially  from  eyes  that  have  been  kept  in  10  per 

x The  rods  are  0-0 1 to  0'06  mm.  high  and 

UUOIb  to  0-0018  mm.  broad,  and  exhibit  longitudinal  striation,  produced  by  the 
presence  of  hue  grooves  ; a hire  fibril  runs  in  their  interior  (Bitter).  The  external 
segment  occasionally  cleaves  transversely  into  a number  of  fine  transparent  discs 
[it  IS  a very  resistant  structure,  and  in  this  respect  resembles  neuro-keratin.] 
Ivrause  found  an  ellipsoidal  body,  the  “rod  eUipsoid,”  at  the  junction  at  the  inner 
and  outer  segments  of  the  rods.  The  cones  are  devoid  of  visual  purple,  but  their 
outer  segment  is  striated  longitudinally,  and  it  also  readily  breaks  across  into  thui 
discs.  Unly  cones  are  present  in  the  macula  lutea.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
yellow  spot,  each  cone  is  surrounded  by  a ring  of  rods.  The  cones  become  less 
numeiou.s  towards  the  periphery  of  the  retina.  In  nocturnal  animals,  such  as  the 
ovvi  and  bat,  there  are  either  no  cones  or  imperfect  ones.  The  retime  of  birds 
cmitain  many  cones,  that  of  the  tortoise  only  cones.  The  rods  and  cones  rest  on 
tl.rnmrn  u perforated  external  limiting  membrane  (Le).  Both  send  processes 
to  the  ^ higher-placed  nuclei,  the  rods 

cones  01  f.  no  1-  f “markings  in  the  external  nuclear  layer.  [The 

cZll  liyriv'ro^  T^  some  fishes,  e.ff.,  the  cod,  vvdiile  the  skate  has  no 

“I,  a»i  ml  ] '“'■1  l«dg=l«=g. 

aui.nals.  Ite  colour  nocturnal  aud  diurnal 

to  76'’  C.,  while  trvpsiii^alm,/  n,  a temperature  of  50“ 

the  action  ol  the  S^^mhe^  anunon.a  do  not  adeet  it.  It  is  restored  in  the  retina  by 

excised  eye  exposed  to  lijit  tlio  niirnle  I'a'l  or  choroid  be  lifted  off  from  an 

the  retiuL  epilheliu,^  ;g^ed’:\}:rclur 

and  bt^meS'anm^h^^^  is  acid, 

koratin'  nuckt‘^  S , !^ontJn  albumin,  neuron 

“ chromophanes  ” Tlio  ntl  oil-globidcs,  the  so-called 

■of  tlic  brahi.  ■ ^ tlio  constituents  of  the  grey  matter 
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[Cliromoplianes,  tlie  pigments  of  the  Cones. — There  is  no  colouring  matter  in  the  outer  seg- 
ment of  the  cones,  but  in  fishes,  reptiles,  and  birds  the  inner  segment  coistains  a globular  or 
coloured  body,  often  red  and  yellow,  the  pigment  being  held  in  solution  by  a fatty  body.  Kiiline 
has  separated  a green  (chlorophane),  a yellow  (xanthophane),  and  a red  (rhodophane)  pigment. 
They  all  give  a blue  with  iodine,  and  are  bleached  by  light  {Schwalbe).'] 

The  ciystalline  lens  is  enclosed  in  a transparent  capsule,  thicker  anteriorly 
than  posteriorly,  and  it  is  covered  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  anterior  wall  by  a 

layer  of  low  epithelium.  Towards  the  margin  of 
the  lens,  these  cells  elongate  into  nucleated  fibres, 
which  all  bend  round  the  margin  of  the  lens,  and 
on  both  sides  of  the  lens  abut  with  their  ends 
against  each  of  the  triradiate  figures.  Tire  lens 
filDres  contain  globulin  enclosed  in  a kind  of  mem- 
brane. Owing  to  mutual  pressure,  they  are  hexa- 
gonal when  seen  in  transverse  section  (fig.  649,  2), 
Avhile  in  many  animals,  especially  fishes,  their 
margins  are  serrated,  and  the  teeth  dovetail  into  each 
other.  Tor  the  sake  of  simplicity,  we  may  regard 
the  lens  as  a biconvex  body  with  spherical  surfaces, 
the  posterior  surface  being  more  curved.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  tlie  anterior  part  is  part  of  an  ellipsoid 
formed  by  rotation  on  its  short  axis.  The  posterior 
surface  resembles  the  section  of  a paraboloid,  i.e., 
we  might  regard  it  as  formed  by  the  rotation  of  a 
parabola  on  its  axis  (^Briicke).  The  outer  layers  of 
the  lens  have  less  refractive  power  than  the  more 
internal  layers.  The  central  part  of  the  lens  or 
nucleus  is,  at  the  same  time,  firmer,  and  more 
The  margin  of  the  lens  is  always  separated  from 
the  ciliary  processes  by  an  intermediate  space. 

[Chemistry  of  the  lens. — The  lens  contains  about  two-thirds  of  its  weight  of 
water  (63’50  per  cent.),  while  its  chief  sohd  is  a globuhn,  called  by  Berzelius 
ciystallin  (24'6  per  cent.),  salts,  cholesterin,  and  fats.  Albumin  is  said  to  be  ab- 
sent, but  it  is  present  in  the  ox  lens.] 

[Cataract. — Sometimes  the  lens  becomes  more  or  less  opaque,  the  opacity  be- 
ginning either  in  the  middle  or  outer  parts  of  the  lens.  This  is  generally  due  to 
fatty  degeneration  of  the  fibres,  cholesterin  being  deposited.  An  opaque,  cataract- 
ous  condition  of  the  lens  may  be  produced  in  frogs  by  injecting  a solution  of 
some  salts  or  sugar  into  the  lymph-sacs  \ the  result  is  that  these  salts  absorb  the 
water  from  the  lens,  and  thus  make  it  opaque.  The  cataract  of  diabetes  is  probably 
produced  from  the  presence  of  grape-sugar  in  the  blood.] 

The  zonule  of  Zinn,  at  the  ora  serrata,  is  applied  as  a folded  membrane  to 
the  ciliary  part  of  the  uvea,  so  that  the  ciliary  processes  are  pressed  into  its  folds, 
and  are  united  to  it.  It  passes  to  -the  margms  of  the  lens,  where  it  is  inserted 
by  a series  of  folds  into  the  anterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens.  Behind  the 
zonule  of  Zinn,  and  reaching  as  far  as  the  vitreous  humour,  is  the  canal  of  Petit. 
The  zonule  is  a fibrous  perforated  membrane.  According  to  Merkel,  the  canal  of 
Petit  is  enclosed  by  very  fine  fibres,  so  that  it  is  really  not  a canal  but  a complex  com- 
municating system  of  spaces  (Gerlach).  Nevertheless,  the  zonule  represents  a 
stretched  membrane,  holding  the  lens  in  position,  and  maj  theiefoie  be  regarded 
as  the  suspensory  ligament  of  the  lens. 

Omcitv  or  cloudiness  of  the  lens  (grey  cataract)  hinders  the  passage  of  light  into  the  eye. 
Anhakia  or  the  absence  of  the  lens  (as  after  operations  for  cataract),  may  be  remedied  by  a 
pair  of  strong  convex  spectacles.  Of  course,  such  an  eye  does  not  posse.ss  the  power  of  accom- 
modation. 


Fig.  649. 

1,  Fibres  of  the  lens  ; 2,  trans- 
verse sections  of  the  lens  fibres. 

convex  than  the  entire  lens. 
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The  vitreous  Inunour,  so  far  as  the  ora  serrata,  is  bouiicled  by  the  internal 
limiting  membrane  of  the  retina  {Jlenh,  Iwanqf).  From  here  fonvarebs,  lying 
between  both,  arc  the  meridional  fibres  of  the  zonule,  which  are  united  with 
tlie  surface  of  the  vitreous  and  the  ciliary  proces.ses.  A part  of  the  fibrous  layer 
bends  into  the  saucer-shaped  depression  and  bounds  it.  A canal,  2 mm.  in  dia- 
meter, runs  from  the  optic  papilla  to  the  posterior  surface  of  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  ; 'it  is  called  the  hyaloid  canal,  and  was  formerly  trar^ersed  by  blood-vessels. 
The  peripheral  part  of  the  vitreous  liumour  is  laminated  like  an  onion,  the  middle 
is  homogeneous ; in  the  former,  especially  in  the  foetus,  arc  round  fusiform  or 
Imuiched  cells  of  the  mucous  tissue  of  the  vitreous,  Avhile  in  the  centre  there  are 
disintegrated  remains  of  these  cells  {Twanoff).  The  vitreous  humour  contains  a very 
small  percentage  of  solids,  1 -5  per  cent,  of  mucin,  [and  according  to  Pickard,  there 
is  0'5  per  cent,  of  urea,  and  about  '75  of  sodic  chloride]. 


Fig.  650. 


Horizontal  section  of  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  and  the  coats  of  the  eye.  a,  inner,  5, 
outer  layers  of  the  retina  ; c,  choroid  ; d,  sclerotic  ; c,  phy,siological  cup;  /,  central  artery 
of  retina  in  axial  canal  ; g,  its  point  of  bifurcation  ; h,  lamina  cribrosa  ; I,  outer  (dural) 
sheath  ; m,  outer  (subdural)  space  ; n,  inner  (subarachnoid)  space  ; r,  middle  (arachnoid) 
sheath  ; p,  inner  (pial)  sheath  ; i,  bundles  of  nerve-fibres  ; 7r,  longitudinal  septa  of  con- 
nective-tissue. 

[Structure  of  the  vitreous  humour. — It  consists  essejitially  of  mucous  tissue,  in  whose  meshes 
lies  a very  watery  fluid,  containing  the  organic  and  inorganic  bodies  in  solution.  It  contains 
U1  per  cent,  of  .solids,  including  a trace  of  albumin,  a mucoid  body,  a trace  of  urea,  and  salts. 
.\ccording  to  Younan,  the  vitreous  contains  two  ty]ies  of  cells — (1)  amoeboid  cells  of  various 
shapes  and  sizes.  They  lie  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  lining  hyaloid  mcmlirane  and  the  other 
membranes  in  the  cortex  of  the  vitreous  ; (2)  largo  branching  cells.  The  vitreous  is  permeated 
by  a large  number  of  trans])arent,  clear,  homogeneous  hyaloid  membranes,  which  arc  so  disposed 
as  to  give  rise  to  a concentric  lamination.  The  canal  of  Stilling  rc]iresents  in  the  adidt  the 
situation  of  the  hyaloid  artery  of  the  feetus.  It  can  readily  be  injected  by  a coloured  fluid.] 

Tlic  lymphatics  of  tlie  eye  consist  of  an  anterior  ami  a jiosterior  set.  The 
anterior  system  consists  of  tlie  anterior  ami  posterior  chambers  of  tlic  eye  (acpicous), 
wliich  comniunicatc  ivitli  tlic  lyniidiatics  of  the  iri.s,  ciliary  ]iroccssc.s,  cornea,  and 
conjunctiva.  The  posterior  consist  of  the  perichoroidal  .space  between  the  sclerotic 
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and  the  choroid  {Schivnlhe).  Tliis  space  is  connected  Ijy  moans  of  the  ])eriva.sculai' 
lymphatics  around  the  trunks  of  tlio  vasa  vorticosa,  udth  tlie  large  lymph-spacc 
of  Tenon,  'wdiicli  lies  hotiveen  the  sclerotic  and  Tenon’s  capsule.  Posteriorly, 
this  is  continuetl  into  a lympli-clianne],  which  invests  the  surface  of  tlie  optic 
nerve;  Avhile  anteriorly  it  communicates  directly  Avith  the  suh-coiijunctiAml  lympli- 
spaces  of  the  eyeliall.  The  optic  nerve  has  tlu'ee  sheaths — (1)  the  dural;  (2) 
the  aiaclmoid ; and  (3)  the  pial  sheath,  derived  from  the  corresponding  mem- 
branes of  the  brain.  Two  lymph-spaces  lie  botAveen  these  three  sheaths— tlie 
subdural  space  hetAveen  1 and  2,  and  the  subaraclmoid  space  lietAveen  2 and 
3 (fig.  636).  Both  spaces  are  lined  by  endothelium ; and  the  fine  trabecula? 
passing  from  one  Avail  to  the  other  are  similarly  coimred.  According  to  Axel 
Key  and  Eetzius,  these  lymph-spaces  communicate  anteriorly  Avith  the  peri- 
choroidal space. 

pie  aqueous  liumour  closely  resembles  the  cerebro-spinal  fluid,  and  contains  albumin  [and  a 
reducing  body,  which  is  not  sugar]  ; the  former  is  increased,  and  the  latter  disappears  after 
death.  The  same  occurs  in  the  vitreous.  The  albumin  increases  when  the  differenee  between 
the  blood-pressure  a,nd  the  intra-ocular  pressure  rises.  Such  variations  of  pressure,  and  also 
intense  stimuli  applied  to  the  eye,  cause  the  production  of  fibrin  in  the  anterior  chamber  {Jesner 
and  Grunliagcn).  [It  is  a clear  alkaline  fluid,  specific  gravity  1003-1009,  and  containing  1'3 
per  cent,  of  solids,  the  proportion  of  proteids  being  only  T2  per  cent.  It  is  lymph,  containing 
a very  small  quantity  of  solids,  the  chief  inorganic  solid  being  sodic  chloride.  The  proteids  are 
fibi’inogen,  serum-albumin,  and  serum-globulin.  Traces  of  ui’ea  and  sarco-lactic  acid  are  present. 
The  reducing  substance  does  not  undergo  the  alcoholic  fermentation,  and  is  therefore  not  sugar.] 

Intraocular  Pressure. — The  cavity  of  the  bulb  i.s  practically  filled  Avith  Avatery 
fluids,  Avhich,  during  life,  are  constantly  subjected  to  a certain  pressure,  the 
“intraocular  pressure.”  Ultimately,  this  depends  upon  the  blood-pressure  Avithin 
the  arteries  of  the  retina  and  uvea,  and  must  rise  and  fall  Avith  it.  The  pressure 
is  determined  by  pressing  upon  the  eyeball,  and  ascertaining  Avhether  it  is  tense, 
or  soft  and  compressible. 

Just  as  in  the  ca.se  of  the  arterial  pre.ssure,  the  intraocular  pressure  is  influenced  by  many 
circumstances  ; it  is  increased  at  every  pulse-beat  and  at  every  e.xpiration,  while  it  is  decreased 
during  inspiration.  The  elastic  tension  of  the  sclerotic  and  cornea  regulates  the  increase  of  the 
arterial  jiressure  by  acting  like  the  air-chamber  in  a fire-engine  ; thus,  Avhen  more  arterial  blood 
is  pumped  into  the  eyeball,  more  venous  blood  is  also  e.xpelled.  Tlie  constancy  of  the  intra- 
ocular pressure  is  also  influenced  by  the  fact  that,  just  as  the  aqueous  humour  is  removed,  it  is 
secreted,  or  rather  formed,  as  rapidly  as  it  is  absorbed  (§  392).  [Fick  has  invented  an  instru- 
ment for  the  direct  measurement  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  a small  plate  of  known  size  is 
pressed  against  the  eyeball,  and  the  pressure  e.verted  is  registered  by  means  of  a spring  and 
index.] 

The  secretion  of  the  aqueous  humour  occurs  pretty  rapidly,  as  may  be 
surmised  from  the  fact  that  htemoglobiii  is  found  in  the  aqueous  humour  half  aii 
hour  after  dissolved  blood  (lamb’s)  is  injected  into  the  blood-vessels  of  a dog.  It 
is  rapidly  reformed,  after  e\mcuation  through  a Avouud  in  the  cornea. 

According  to  Knies,  rhe  watery  fluid  Avithiii  the  eyeball  is  secreted,  especially  from  the 
chorio-capillaris,  and  reaches  the  suprachoroidnl  space,  in  the  h'mph-sheaths  of  the  optic  nerve, 
and  partly  through  the  network  of  the  sclerotic.  It  saturates  the  retina,  vitreous  humour,  len.s, 
and  for  the  most  part  passes  through  the  zonula  ciliaris  into  the  posterior  chamber,  and  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber.  The  movements  of  the  fluid  within  the  eyeball  have  been 
recently  studied  by  Ehrlich,  Avho  used  fluorescin,  an  indifferent  substance,  which,  on  being 
introduced  into  the  body,  passes  into  the  fluids  of  the  eyeball,  and  in  a A'ery  dilute  solution 
may  be  recognised  by  its  green  fluorescence  in  reflected  light.  From  observations  on  the 
entrance  of  this  substance  into  the  eye,  Schblcr  and  Uhthoff  regard  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris  and  the  ciliary  body  as  the  secretory  organs  for  the  aqueous  humour.  It  passes  through 
the  pupil  into  the  anterior  chamber  ; some  pa.sses  into  the  lens,  and  along  the  canal  of  Petit 
into  the  vitreous  humour  (P/likjcr).  Section  of  the  cervical  sympathetic,  and  still  more  of  the 
trigeminus,  accelerates  the  secretion  of  the  aqueous,  but  its  amount  is  diminished.  If  the 
substance  is  dropped  into  the  conjunctival  sac,  it  percolates  towards  the  centre  of  the  cornea, 
and  through  the  latter  into  the  anterior  chamber  {FJliiger). 

A current  passes  foiAvards  from  the  vitreous  humour  around  the  lens,  and  there  is  an  outflow 
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iiloii"  the  central  artery  of  the  retina  backwards  through  the  optic  nmwe  to  the  cavity  of  the 
skiiU  {Gifford).  The  current  in  the  spaces  between  the  sheaths  Hows  Ironi  the  bram  to  tlio  eye 

^ *^The  oiitflow  of  the  aqueous  humour,  according  to  Leber  and  Heisrath,  takes  place  chiefly 
between  the  meshes  of  the  ligameutum  pectinatuni  iridis  (fig.  645,  m,  m),  and  the  canal  of 
Schlemin  (t,  h),  into  the  anterior  circular  veins  (p.  909).  A small  part  of  the  aqueous  humour 
dilfuses  into  the  posterior  layers  of  the  cornea,  to  nourish  it  {Leber).  None  of  the  water  is 
conducted  from  the  eyeball  by  any  special  elferent  lymphatics  {Leber).  Under  normal  circum- 
stances, the  pressure  is  nearly  the  same  in  the  vitreous  and  aqueous  chambers,  but  atropin 
seems  to  diminish  the  pressure  in  the  former  and  to  increase  it  in  the  latter,  whilst  Calabar 
bean  has  an  opposite  action  {Ad.  JFcbcr).  Arrest  of  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  often 
increases  the  pressure  in  the  vitreous,  and  diminishes  that  in  the  aqueous  chamber.  Compres- 
sion of  the  bulb  from  without  causes  more  fluid  to  pass  out  of  the  eye  temporarily  than  enters 
it.  The  diminution  of  the  intraocular  pressure  is  well  marked  after  section  of  the  trigeminus, 
wiiile  it  rises  when  this  nerve  is  stimulated.  The  statements  of  observers  regarding  the  effect 
of  the  sympathetic  nerve  upon  the  pressure  vary.  Interruption  to  the  venous  outflow  increases 
the  pressure,  while  an  imperfect  supply  of  blood,  the  outflow  being  normal,  diminishes  the  pres- 
sure. The  innervation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  eye  is  referred  to  at  § 347. 

385.  DIOPTEIC  OBSEEVATIONS.— The  eye  as  an  optical  instrument  is 
comparable  to  a camera  obsenra ; in  both,  an  inverted  diminished  image  of  the 


Figures  illustrating  the  action  of  lenses  upon  rays  of  light  passing  through  them. 


objects  of  the  external  world  is  formed  upon  a background,  the  field  of  projection. 
Instead  of  the  single  lens  of  the  camera,  however,  the  eye  has  several  refractive 
media  jilaccd  behind  eacli  otlier — cornea,  aqueous  humour,  lens  (whose  individual 
parts-— capsule,  cortical  layers,  and  nucleus,  all  posse.ss  diH'erent  refractive  indices), 
and  vitreous  humour.  Every  two  of  these  adjacent  media  are  bounded  by  a 
“refractive  surface,”  which  may  he  regarded  as  spherical.  The  Held  of  projection 
of  the  eye  is  the  retina,  which  is  coloured  with  the  visual  purple  (JJoU,  Kuhne). 
As  this  substance  is  bleached  chemically  by  the  direct  action  of  light,  so  that  the 
pictures  may  he  temporarily  fi.xed  upon  the  retina,  the  comparison  of  the  eye  with 
the  camera  of  the  ])hotogra])her  becomes  more  striking.  In  order  that  the  pa.ssagc 
of  the  rays  of  light  throvigh  the  media  of  the  (;yc  may  be  rightly  understood,  we 
must  know  the  following  factors : — (1)  the  refractive  indices  of  all  the  media ; 
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(l)  tlic  fovin  of  the  refractive  surfaces  j (3)  the  distance  of  the  various  media  from 
each  other  and  from  tlie  field  of  projection  or  retina. 

Action  of  a converging  lens.-We  must  know  how  a convex  lens  acts  upon  light.  In  a 

curvature,  i.c.,  the  centre  of  both  Adierical  surfaces 
(hg.  661,  I m,  m{).  The  line  connecting  both  is  called  the  chief  axis ; the  centre  of  this  line  is 
the  optical  centre  of  the  lens  (o).  All  rays  which  pass  througli  the  optical  centre  of  the  lens 
pass  through  unbent,  or  without  being  refracted ; they  are  called  tlie  chief  or  principal  rays 
(W-,  11,).  Ihe  lolloiYiig  are  the  laws  regulating  the  action  of  a convex  lens  upon  rays  of  light  • — 

1 Kays  which  fall  upon  the  lens,  paraUel  with  tlie  principal  axis  (II,/,  a),  are  so  refracted 
that  they  are  collected  on  tlie  other  side  of  the  lens,  at  a point  called  the  focus  or  principal 
locus  (/).  I he  distance  of  this  point  from  the  central  point  (o)  of  the  lens,  is  called  the  focal 
mstance  of  the  lens  (/  o).  The  converse  of  this  condition  is  evident,  viz.,  rays  which  diverge 
lora  a focus  and  reach  the  lens,  pass  through  it  to  the  other  side,  parallel  with  the  principal 
axis,  without  again  coming  together. 

2.  Kays  of  light  proceeding  from  a source  of  light  (IV,  1)  in  the  prolonged  principal  axis,  bnt 
bei/07id  the  focal  point  (/),  again  converge  to  a point  on  the  other  side  of  the  lens.  The  follow- 
iiig  cases  may  occur  ; (a)  When  the  distance  of  the  light  from  the  lens  is  equal  to  twice  the 

focal  distance,  the  focus  or  point  of  convergence  lies  at  the  same  distance  on  the  other  side  of 
the  lens,  i.e.,  twice  the  focal  distance.  (6)  If  the  luminous  point  be  moved  nearer  to  the 
focus,  then  the  focal  point  is  moved  farther  away,  (c)  If  the  light  is  still  farther  from  the  lens 
than  twice  the  focal  distance,  then  the  focal  point  conies  correspondingly  near  to  the  lens. 

3 Rays  proceeding  from  a point  of  the  chief  axis  (III,  6)  within  the  focal  distance,  pass  out 
at  the  other  side  less  divergent,  but  do  not  come  to  a focus  again.  Conversely,  rays  which  are 
convergent,  and  pass  through  a collecting  lens,  have  their  focal  point  within  the  focal  distance. 

4.  If  the  luminous  point  (V,  a)  is  placed  in  the  secondary  ray  (a,  b),  the  same  laws  obtain, 
provided  the  angle  formed  by  the  secondary  ray  with  the  principal  axis  is  small. 

Foi-mation  of  images  by  convex  lenses.— After  what  has  been  stated  regarding  the  position 
of  the  point  of  convergence  of  rays  proceeding  from  a luminous  point,  the  construction  of  the 
image  of  any  object  by  a convex  lens  is  easily  accomplished.  This  is  done  simply  by  projecting 
images  of  the  various  parts  of  the  object.  Thus,  evidently  (in  V),  b is  the  focal  point  of  the 
object  a,  while  v is  the  focal  point  of  the  object  1.  The  picture  is  inverted.  Collecting  lenses 
form  an  inverted  and  real  image  {i.e,,  upon  a screen)  only  of  such  objects  as  are  'placed  beyond 
the  focal  •point  of  the  lens. 

With  regard  to  the  size  and  distance  of  the  image  from  the  lens,  there  are  the  following 
cases  :— («)  If  the  object  be  placed  at  twice  the  focal  distance  from  the  lens,  the  image  of  the 
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same  is  just  the  same  size  and  at  the  same  distance  from  the  lens  as  the  object  is.  {b)  If  the 
object  be  nearer  than  the  focus,  the  image  recedes  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  larger,  (c)  If 
the  object  be  farther  removed  from  the  lens  than  twice  the  focal  distance,  then  the  image  is 
nearer  to  the  lens  and  at  the  same  time  becomes  smaller. 

Position  of  the  focal  point. — The  distance  of  the  focal  point  from  the  lens  is  readily  calcu- 
lated according  to  the  following  formula  : — Where  Z = the  distance  of  the  luminous  point,  6=the 


distance  of  the  image,  and /=the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  : + i = or  = 
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Example, — Let  Z«=2-l  ccntiinetros,  ;’=6  cm,  Tlion  — =-] L = J_.  .so  tliat  i = 8 cm.,  i.c.,  tlic 

image  is  formed  8 cm.  behind  tlie  leii.s.  Furtliei’,  let  Z=10  cm,,/=5  cm.  {i.c.,  f = 2 f).  Then 
-^  = 4--^  = :^;  so  tliat  b = lO,  i.c.,  the  image  is  placed  at  twice  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens. 

Lastly,  let  Z=oo.  Then  4-  = -l-_-L  ; so  that  &=/,  i.c.,  the  image  of  parallel  rays  coming  from 
0 f 00 

infinity  lies  in  the  focal  2ioint  of  the  lens. 

Eefractive  Indices. — A ray  of  light,  which  glasses  in  a perpendicular  direction  from  one 
medium  into  another  medium  of  different  density,  glasses  through  the  latter  without  changing 
its  course  or  being  refracted.  In  fig.  652,  if  G D is  ± A B,  then  so  is  D D JL  A B ; for  a ^dane 
surface  A B is  the  horizontal,  and  G D the  vertical  line.  If  the  surface  he  spherical,  then  the 
vertical  line  is  the  prolonged  radius  of  this  sjihere.  If,  however,  the  ray  of  light  fall  obliq;ucly 
upon  the  surface,  it  is  “ refracted,”  i.e.,  it  is  bent  out  of  its  original  course.  The  incident  and 
the  refracted  ray  nevertheless  lie  in  one  plane.  When  the  oblique  incident  ray  passes  from  a - 
fess  medium  (c.(/.,  air)  into  one  more  cZen.w  (e.g.,  water),  the  refracted  or  excident  ray  is 
bent  towards  the  jierpendicular.  If,  conversely,  it  pass  from  a more  dense  to  a less  dense  medium, 
it  is  bent  aicayfrom  the  ^lerpendicular.  The  angle  (f  G D S)  which  the  incident  ray  {S  D)  forms 
with  the  2>erpeudicular  (G  D)  is  called  the  angle  of  incidence,  the  angle  formed  by  the  refiacted 
ray  (D  Sj)  with  the  prolonged  perpendicular  (D  D)  is  called  the  angle  of  refraction,  D D 
{r).  The  refractive  power  is  expressed  as  the  refractive  index,  The  term  refractive  index 
{11)  means  that  number  which  shows  for  a certain  substance  how  many  times  the  sine  of  the 
angle  of  incidence  is  gi'eater  than  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction,  when  a ray  of  light  passes 
from  the  air  into  that  substance.  Thus,  5i  = sin.  i : .sin.  r=ab  : cd.  Oncomjmring  the  refractive 
indices  of  two  media,  we  always  a.ssume  that  the  ray  passes  from  air  into  the  medium.  On 
passing  from  the  air  into  water,  the  ray  of  light  is  so  refracted  that  the  sine  of  the  angle  of 

incidence  is  to  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  refraction  as  4:3;  the  refractive  index  (or  more 

raactly  = 1-336).  With  glass  the  proportion  is  = 3 : 2 = 1 •535— ^?icZZi«s,  16-20;  Descartes). 
The  sine  of  the  incident  and  refractive  angles  are  related  as  the  velocity  of  light  with  both 
media. 

The  construction  of  the  refracted  ray,  the  refractive  index  being  given,  is  sim^de  : — Example 
-—Suppose  iu  fig.  653,  L = the  air,  G = a dense  medium  (glass)  with  a spherical  surface,  xy,  and 
vith  its  centre  at  m ; po  = the  oblique  incident  ray  ; mZ  is  the  per^iendicular  ; the<  ) f = the 

angle  of  incidence.  The  refractive  index  given  is  the  object  is  to  find  the  direction  of  the 

refracted  ra5^  From  o as  centre  describe  a circle  with  a radius  of  any  length  ; from  a draw  a 
perpendicular,  « J to  m .Z’ ; then  a b is  the  sine  of  the  angle  of  incidence,  i.  Divide  the  line  a b 
into  three  equal  ^larts,  and  prolong  it  to  the  extent  of  two  of  these  jiarts,  viz.,  to  p.  Draw  the 
line  p parallel  to  mZ.  The  line  joining  0 to  n is  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray.  On  mak- 
ing a hue,  n s,  perpendicular  to  m .Z,  n s^b]i.  Further,  n s = siue  < ) =r.  So  that  a b : s 11 

or  \ b p)  = Z : 2 or  sin.  i : sin.  ?-=-5_. 

2 

Optical  cardinal  point  of  a simple  collecting  system.— Two  refractive  media  (fig.  654,  L and 
G),  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by  a spherical  surface  {a,  b),  form  a simple  collecting 
system.  It  is  easy  to  estimate  the  construction  of  an  incident  ray  coming  from  the  first 
medium  (L)  and  falling  obliquely  upon  the  surface  {a,  b)  separating  the  two  media,  as  well  as 
to  ascertain  its  direction  111  the  second  medium,  G,  and  also  from  the  position  of  a luminous 
point  in  the  first  medium,  to  estimate  the  po.sition  of  the  corresponding  focal  point  in  the 
.second  mediuin.  I he  factors  required  to  be  known  are  the  following: — L (fig.  654)  is  the 
first,  and  G the  second  medium,  «,  5 = the  spherical  surface  whose  centre  is  m.  Of  course,  all 
tfie  radii  (Irawn  froni  m to  a b (m  ,r,  m n)  are  jierpendiculars,  so  that  all  rays  falling  in  the 
l unrefracled  through  m.  All  rays  of  this  sort  are  called  rays  or 

lines  ot  direction  ; m,  ns  the  point  of  intersection  of  all  these,  is  called  the  nodal  point.  The 

bmh'dh'^tiT^^^  u Ti'i‘  the  spherical  surface,  a-,  and  which  is  prolonged  iu 

called  9 Q-  . A (E,  F)  in  ,r,  iierpendicular  to  0 Q,  is 

.SerLhled  'Plm  following  facts  have  been 

with  the  ouHe  n via  m 1 9*®  I"’®!-  niedium  are  ]iarallel  with  each  other  and ' 

a^Sn  uniSTn  i"  tl'®  second  medium  that  they  are  all 

A'nhuie  in  this  uoinF n ^ O’l)  of  the  .second  medium.  This  is  called  the  second  principal  focus, 
tc  to  e ) which  f P«Tendicular  to  0 Q s called  the  second  focal  plane  (C  D)  (2)  All  rays 
iu  a minro  h se^^o^^  P^'^ll®'  to  0 0,  reunite 

this  (In  this  case  Hie  n I’'®'”®  C'"))  where  the  non-refraclcd  directive  ray  (t-j,  m r)  meels 
r.ronosition?rnmT2  ne'4'  ® ^ Q mnst  be  very  small.)  The 

a b nasq  into  tli'o  firsif  mn  T be  reversed  ; tlie  divergent  rays  jn’ocecding  from  j)  towards 

« 6pa.ss  into  the  bust  medium  parallel  to  each  other,  and  ahso  with  (he  a.vis  OH?  {a  to  a,)-,  and 
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the  rays  procccdiii"  from  v pass  into  the  first  medium  parallel  to  each  other,  but  not  parallel 
to  the  axis  0 Q (ns  c to  Co).  (3)  All  rays,  which  in  the  second  medium  are  parallel  to  each 
other  (6  to  h^)  and  with  the  axis  0 Q,  reunite  in  a point  in  the  first  medium  (p)  called  the  first 
focal  2)oint  ; of  course  the  converse  of  this  is  true.  A plane  in  this  point  i)erpendicular  to  0 Q 
is  called  first,  focal  plane  (A,  E).  The  radius  of  the  refractive  surface  (?«,  re)  is  equal  to  the 


A E 
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Fig.  654. 


difference  of  the  distance  of  both  focal  points  and  2h)  from  the  principal  focus  (x)  ; thus  m x= 
Pi  X p X.  From  these  comparatively  simple  propositions  it  is  easy  to  determine  the  following 
points : — 

1.  The  construction  of  the  refracted  ray. — Let  A be  the  first  (fig.  655)  ; B,  the  second 

medium  ; c cl,  the  spherical 
surface  separating  the  two  ; 
a 1),  the  optical  axis  ; I',  the 
nodal  point  ; 2?,  the  first  and 
2^1  the  second  principal  focus  ; 
C,  D,  the  second  focal  plane. 
Suppose  X y to  represent  the 
direction  of  the  incident  raj% 
what  is  the  construction  of 
the  refracted  rayin  the  second 
medium  ? Prolong  the  unre- 
fracted ray,  P Ic,  to  Q parallel 
to  X y,  then  y Q,  is  the 
direction  of  the  refracted  ray 
(according  to  2). 

^ „ , B,  c,  d,  a,  h,  lc,2h  and  Pi,_ 

C,  D are  as  before.  Suppose  aluminous  point  (o)  in  the  first  medium,  "d'^t  ^ position  ot 
the  image  in  the  second  medium  ? Prolong  the  unrefracted  ray  (o,  Ic,  P),  and  diaw  the  laj 
(o,  x)  parallel  to  the  axis  {a,  h).  The  parallel  rays  (a,  c and  o,  x)  reunite  in  p (according  to  pro- 


Fig.  655. 

2.  Construction  of  the  image  for  a given  object. — In  fig.  656, 


position  1).  Prolong  a-,  2h  hntil  it  intersects  the  ray  (o,  P),  then  the  imago  of  o is  at  P— that  is, 
the  rays  of  light  (o  x and  o k)  proceeding  from  the  luminous  point  (o)  reunite  in  P. 

Construction  of  the  refracted  ray  and  the  image  in  several  refractive  media.— If  several 
refractive  media  be  placed  behind  each  other,  we  must  proceed  from  medium  to  medium  with 
the  same  methods  as  above  described.  This  would  be  very  tedious,  especially  wlien  dealing 
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with  small  objects.  Gauss  (18-10)  calculated  that  iu  such  cases  the  luethod  of  construction  is 
very  simple.  If  the  several  media  are  “ centred,”  i.e.,  if  all  have  the  same  optic  axis,  then  the 
refractive  indices  of  such  a centred  system  may  be  represented  by  two  equal,  strong,  refractive 
sui'faces  at  a certain  distance.  The  rays  falling  upon  the  first  surface  are  not  refracted  by  it, 
but  are  essentially  projected  forwards  parallel  with  themselves  to  the  second  surface.  Refraction 
takes  place  first  at  the  second  surface,  just  as  if  onlj' o?ic  refractive  surface  was  present.  In 
order  to  make  the  calculation,  wo  must  know  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media,  the  radii  of 
the  refractive  surfaces,  and  the  distance  of  the  refractive  surfaces  from  each  other.  * 

Constniction  of  the  refracted  ray  is  accomplished  as  follows  : — Let  a h represent  the  optical 
axis  (fig.  657,  I.)  ; H,  the  first  focal  point  determined  by  calculation  ; h h,  the  principal  plane  ; 
II,  the  second  focal  point  ; A,,  Aj,  the  second  principal  plane  ; A,  the  first,  and  A\  the  second 
nodal  point ; F,  the  second  focal  point ; and  F,,  Fj,  the  second  focal  plane.  Make  the  ray  of 
direction  p Aq  parallel  to  mj,  ?q.  According  to  proposition  2,  p>,  Aq  and  mj,  must  meet  in  a 
point  of  the  plane  F^  F,.  As^j  A,  passes  through  mirefracted,  the  ray  from  n-^  nnrst  fall  at  r ; 
Uy  r is,  therefore,  the  direction  of  the  refracted  ray. 


386.  DiqPTEICS— EETINAL  IMAGE— OPHTHALMOME TEE. —Position 
of  the  cardinal  points.— Tlic  aye  .surrounded  witli  air  on  tlie  anterior  surface  of  the 
cornea  represents  a concentric  .system  of  refractive  media  witli  spherical  separating 
surfacc.s.  In  order  to  ascertain  the  course  of  tlie  rays  tlirough  the  various  media 
ot  the  eye  we  must  know  tlie  position  of  botli  principal  foci  of  both  nodal  iioints 
as  well  as  tlie  two  pnncipal  focal  points.  Gauss,  Listing,  and  v.  Helmholtz  have 
calculated  the  position  of  these  points.  In  order  to  make  this  calculation,  we 
recpiire  to  know  the  refractive  indices  of  the  media  of  the  eye,,  the  radii  of  the 
refractive  surfaces,  and  the  distance  of  the  latter  from  each  other.  These  will  he 
iv- principal  point  is  2T746  mm.  ; and  (2)  the 
Ti  IS  2'i5724  mill,  behind  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

(3)  I he  first  nodal  point,  0-7.580  mm. ; and  (4)  the  second  nodal  point,  0-3G02 
mm.  in  front  ot  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens.  (5)  The  second  principal  focus, 
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14-6-I70  mm.  behind  the  posterior  surface  of  the  lens;  and  (6)  the  first  principal 
focus,  12-8326  in  front  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea. 

Listing’s  reduced  eye. — The  distance  between  the  two  principal  points,  or  the 
two  nodal  points,  is  so  small  (only  O'd  mm.),  that  practically,  rvithont  introducing 
any  great  error  in  the  construction,  we  may  assume  one  mean  nodal  or  principal 
point  lying  between  the  two  nodal  or  principal  points.  By  this  simple  procedure 
we  gain  one  refractive  surface  for  all  the  media  of  the  eye,  and  only  one  nodal 
point,  through  which  all  the  rays  of  direction  from  without  must  pass  without 
being  refracted.  This  schematic  simplified  eye  is  called  “the  reduced  eye”  of 
Listing. 


A 


Formation  of  the  retmal  image. — Thus,  the  construction  of  the  image  on  the 
retina  becomes  very  simple.  In  distinct  vision,  the  inverted  image  is  formed  on 
the  retina.  Let  A B represent  an  object  placed  vertically  in  front  of  the  eye  (fig. 
658).  A pencil  of  rays  passes  from  A into  the  eye;  the  ray  of  direction,  A d, 
passes  without  refraction  through  the  nodal  point,  Ic.  Further,  as  the  focal  point 
for  the  luminous  point,  A,  is  upon  the  retina,  aU  the  rays  proceeding  from  A must 
reunite  in  d.  The  same  is  true  of  the  rays  proceeding  from  B,  and,  of  course,  for 
rays  sent  out  from  an  intermediate  point  of  the  body,  A B.  The  retinal  image  is, 
as  it  were,  a mosaic,  composed  of  innumerable  foci  of  the  object.  As  all  the  rays 
of  direction  must  pass  through  the  common  nodal  point,  /r,  this  is  also  called  the 
“point  of  intersection  of  the  visual  rays.” 

The  inverted  image  on  the  retina  is  easily  seen  in  the  excised  eye  of  an  albino  rabbit,  by  hold- 
ing up  any  object  in  front  of  the  cornea  and  observing  the  inverted  image  through  the  trans- 
parent coats  of  the  eyeball. 

The  size  of  the  retinal  image  may  also  be  calculated,  provided  we  know  the  size  of  the 
object,  and  its  distance  from  the  cornea.  As  the  two  triangles,  A B h and  e d h are  similar, 
A B ; cd=flc\  Ic  cj,  so  that  c rZ = ( A B,  4-  f/)  ; / All  these  values  are  known , viz. , Ar  </  = 1 5 -1 6 
mm.;  further,  / ^ = a Jexa  f,  where  « / is  measured  directly,  and  a k = 7'H  min.  The  size 
of  A B is  measured  directly. 

The  angle,  A k B,  is  called  the  visual  angle,  and  of  course  it  is  equal  to  the 
angle  c k d.  It  is  evident  that  the  nearer  objects,  x y,  and  r s,  must  have  the 
same  visual  angle.  Henee,  all  the  tliree  objects,  A B,  x y,  and  r s,  give  a retinal 
image  of  the  same  size.  Sueh  objeets,  whose  ends  when  united  with  the  nodal 
point  form  a visual  angle  of  tlie  same  size,  and  consequently  form  retinal  images 
of  the  same  size,  have  the  same  “apparent  size.” 

In  order  to  determine  the  optical  cardinal  points  by  calculation,  after  the 
method  of  Gauss,  we  must  know  the  folloAving  factors : — 

1.  The  refractive  indices  : for  tlie  cornea,  1-377  ; aqueous  humour,  1-377  ; lems. 
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1‘454  (as  the  mean  value  of  all  the  layers);  vitreous  humour,  1'33G;  air  being 
taken  as  1,  aiul  -water  1-335. 

2.  The  radii  of  the  spherical  refractive  sui-faces  : of  the  cornea,  7-7  mm.;  of 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  10’3  ; of  the  posterior,  6-1  mm. 

3.  The  distance  of  the  refractive  surfaces  : from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  to 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens,  3-4  mm.  ; from  the  latter  to  the  posterior  surface 
of  the  lens  (axis  of  the  lens),  4 mm.;  diameter  of  the  vitreous  humour,  14-6  mm. 
The  total  length  of  the  optic  axis  is  22 -0  mm. 

[Kiiline’s  Artificial  Eye. — The  formation  of  an  inverted  image,  and  the  other  points  in  the 
dioptrics  of  the  eye  can  be  studied  most  effectively  on  Kiihne’s  artificial  eye,  the  course  of  tlie 
rays  of  light  being  visible  in  water  tinged  with  eosine,  resculin,  or  milk.] 

Ophthahnoineter. — This  is  an  instrument  to  enable  us  to  measure  the  radii  of 
the  refractive  media  of  the  eye.  As  the  normal  curvature  cannot  be  accurately 
measured  on  the  dead , eye,  o-wing  to  the  rapid  collapse  of  the  ocular  tunics,  -we 
have  recourse  to  the  process  of  Kohlrauscli,  for  calculating  the  radii  of  the  refrac- 


Eig.  659. 

Scheme  of  the  ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz. 


tive  surfaces  from  the  size  of  the  reflected  images  in  the  living  eye.  The  size  of 
a luminous  locly  is  to  the  size  of  its  reflected  image  as  the  distance  of  tooth  to  half 
the  radius  of  the  convex  mirror.  Hence,  it  is  necessary  to  measure  the  size  of  the 
reflected  image.  This  is  done  by  means  of  the  ophthalmometer  of  Helmholtz 
(fig.  659). 


The  apparatus  is  constructed  on  the  following  principle : — If  we  observe  an  object 


it  **3  1/410  xoixovyiijq  . ii  we  uuat/iVo  all  0DJ6Cl 

through  a glass  plate  placed  obliquely,  the  object  appears  to  be  displaced  laterally  ; the 
displacement  becomes  greater  the  more  obliquely  the  plate  is  moved.  Suppose  the  observer 
A,  to  look  through  the  telescope,  F,  which  has  the  plate,  G,  placed  obliquely  in  front  of  the 
upper  half  of  its  objective,  he  sees  the  corneal  reflected  image,  a b,  of  the  eye,  B,  and  the 
linage  appears  to  be  displaced  laterally,  viz.,  to  a'  b'.  If  a second  plate,  G,  be  placed  in  front 
of  the  lower  half  of  the  telescope,  but  placed  in  the  opposite  direction,  so  that  both  plates 
corresponding  to  the  middle  line  of  the  objective,  intersect  at  an  angle,  then  the  observer  see.s 
the  reflected  image,  a b,  displaced  laterally  to  a"  b".  As  both  glass  plates  rotate  round  their 
point  of  intersection,  the  position  of  both  is  so  selected,  that  both  reflected  images  just  touch 
each  other  with  their  inner  margins,  (so  that  b'  abuts  closely  upon  a").  The  size  of  the  reflected 
image  can  be  determined  from  the  size  of  the  angle  formed  by  both  plates,  but  we  must  take 
into  calculation  the  thickness  of  the  glass  plates  and  their  refractive  indices.  The  size  of  the 
corneal  image,  and  also  that  in  the  lens,  may  be  ascertained  in  the  passive  eye,  and  also  in  the 
eye  accommodated  for  a near  object,  and  the  length  of  the  radius  of  the  curved  surface  mav  be 
calculated  therefrom  {Ilelmhollz  and  others).  ^ 

Fluoreseence.— All  the  media  of  the  eye,  even  the  retina,  are  slightly  fluorescent : the  lens 
most,  the  vitreous  humour  least  {v.  Helmholtz). 


Erect  Vision.— As  the  retinal  image  is  inverted,  we  must  explain  how  we  sec 
objects  upright.  By  a psychical  act,  the  impulses  from  any  point  of  the  retina  are 
again  referred  to  the  exterior,  in  the  direction  through  the  nodal  point ; thus  the 
stimulation  of  the  point  d is  referred  to  A,  that  of  c to  B (fig.  668).  The  reference 
ol  the  image  to  the  external  world  happens  thus,  that  all  jioints  appear  to  lie  in  a 
surface  floating  in  front  of  the  eye,  which  is  called  the  field  of  vision.  The  field 
ot  vision  is  the  inverted  surface  of  the  retina  projected  externally ; hence,  the  field 
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of  vision  tippcfirs  erect  again,  as  tlie  inverted  retinal  image  is  again  proiected  ex- 
ternally but  inverted  (fig.  658). 

that  tlie  stimulation  of  any  point  is  again  projected  in  an  inverse  direction  tlirou^li  tlic 
nodal  point  is  jn-oved  by  the  simple  experiment,  that  pressure  ui)on  the  outer  aspect°of  the 
eyeball  is  projected  or  referred  to  the  inner  aspect  of  the  field  of  vision.  The  eutoptical  phe- 
nomena of  the  retina  are  similarly  projected  externally  and  inverted  ; so  that,  e.g.,  the  entrance 
of  the  optic  nerve  is  referred  e.xternally  to  the  yellow  spot  (see  § 393).  All  sensations  from  the 
retina  are  projected  externally. 

387.  ACCOMMODATION  OF  THE  EYE. — According  to  No.  2 (p.  922),  the  raj’s  of  li"ht 
proceeding  from  a luminous  point,  e.g.,  a flame,  and  acted  upon  by  a collecting  (convex)  lens, 
are  brought  to  a locus  or  focal  point,  which  has  alwaj's  a definite  relation  to  the  luminous 
object.  If  a projection-surface  or  screen  be  placed  at  this  distance  from  the  lens,  a real  and 
inverted  image  of  the  object  is  obtained  upon  the  screen.  If  the  screen  be  placed  nearer  to  the 
lens  (fig.  651,  IV.,  a,  It),  or  farther  away  from  it  (c,  d),  no  distinct  image  of  the  object  is  formed, 
but  diffusion  circles  are  obtained  ; because,  in  the  former  case,  the  rays  have  not  united,  and 
in  the  latter,  because  the  rays,  after  uniting,  have  crossed  each  other  and  become  divergent. 
If  the  luminous  point  be  brought  nearer  to,  or  removed  farther  from,  the  lens,  in  order  to 
obtain  a distinct  image,  in  every  case,  the  screen  must  be  brought  nearer,  or  removed  from  the 
lens,  to  keep  the  same  distance  between  the  lens  and  the  screen.  If,  however,  the  screen  be 
fixed  permanently,  whilst  the  distance  between  the  luminous  point  and  the  lens  varies,  a 
distinct  image  can  only  be  obtained  upon  the  screen,  provided  the  lens,  as  the  luminous  point 
approaches  it,  becomes  more  convex,  i.e.,  refracts  the  rays  of  light  more  strongly — conversely, 
when  the  distance  between  the  luminous  point  and  the  lens  becomes  greater,  the  lens  must 
become  less  curved,  i.e.,  refract  less  strongly. 

In  the  eye,  the  projection  surface  or  screen  is  represented  by  the  retina,  which  is  permanently 
fixed  at  a certain  distance  ; but  the  eye  has  the  power  of  forming  distinct  images  of  near  and 
distant  objects  upon  the  retina,  so  that  the  refractive  power,  i.e.,  the  form  of  the  crystalline 
lens  in  the  eye,  must  undergo  a change  in  curvature  corresponding  in  every  case  to  the  distance 
of  the  object. 

Accommodation. — By  the  term  “accommodation  of  the  eye”  is  understood  that 
property  of  the  eye  whereby  it  forms  distinct  images  of  distant  as  well  as  near 
objects  upon  the  retina.  [It  is  important  to  remember  that  we  cannot  see  a near 
object  and  a distant  one  with  equal  distinctness  at  the  same  time,  and  hence  arises 
the  necessity  for  accommodation.]  This  power  depends  upon  the  fact  that  the 
crystalline  lens  alters  its  curvature,  becoming  more  convex  (thicker),  or  less 
curved  (flatter),  according  to  the  distance  of  the  object.  When  the  lens  is  absent 
from  the  eyeball,  accommodation  is  impossible  {Th.  Yoimg,  Bonders — p.  916).- 

During  rest  [or  negative  accommodation],  or  when  the  eye  is  passive,  it;  is 
accommodated  for  the  greatest  distance,  i.e.,  images  of  objects  placed  at  an  infinite 
distance  {e.g.,  the  moon)  are  formed  upon  the  retina.  In  this  case,  rays  coming 
from  sucli  a distance  are  practically  gtaralld  and  when  they  enter  the  eye  are  in 
the  iKissive  normal  eye  (emmetropic)  brought  to  a focus  on  the  retina;.  ■ AVhen 
looking  at  a distant  object,  a distinct  image  is  formed  on  the  retina  without  the 
aid  of  any  muserdar  action. 

That  distant  objects  are  seen  without  the  aid  of  any  muscular  action  is  shown  by  the  follow- 
ing considerations  : — (1)  With  the  normal,  or  emmetropic  eye,  we  can  see  distant  objects  clearly 
and  distinctly,  without  experiencing  any  feeling  of  effort.  On  opening  the  eyelids  after  a long 
period  of  rest,  the  objects  at  a distance  are  at  once  distinctly  visible  in  the  field  of  vision.  (2) 
If,  in  consequence  of  paralysis  of  the  mechanism  of  Accommodation  (e.g.,  through  parab'sis  of 
the  oculomotor  nerve — § 345,  7),  the  eye  is  unable  to  focus  images  of  objects  placed  at  different 
distances,  still  distinct  images  are  obtained  of  distant  objects.  Thus,  paralysis  of  the  m.echanism 
of  accommodation  is  always  accompanied  by  inability  to  focus  a near  object,  never  a distant 
object.  A temporary  paralysis  occurs  with  the  same  results  when  a solufion  of  atropin  or 
duboisin  is  dropped  into  the  eye,  and  also  in  poisoning  with  these  drugs  (§  392). 

AVhen  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a near  object,  [positive  accommodation],  the 
lens  is  thicker,  its  anterior  surface  is  more  curved  (convex),  and  projects  fartlier 
into  the  anterior  chamber  of  the  eye  {Cramer,  1851,  v.  Helmholtz,  1853).  The 
meclianism  producing  this  result  is  the  following : — During  rest,  the  lens  is  kept 
somewhat  flattened  against  the  vitreous  liuniour  lying  behind  it,  by  the  tension  of 
the  stretched  zonule  of  Zinn,  which  is  attached  round  the  margin  of  the  lens  (fig. 
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6G0,  Z).  When  the  muscle  of  accommodation,  the  ciliary  muscle  (/,  m),  contracts, 
it  pulls  forward  the  margin  of  the  choroid,  so  that  the  zonule  of  Zinn  in  intimate 

relation  with  it  is  relaxed.  [When  we 
accommodate  for  a near  object,  the  ciliary 
nurscle  contracts,  pulls  forward  the  choroid, 
relaxes  the  zonule  of  Zinn,  and  this  in 
turn  diminishes  the  tension  of  the  anterior 

part  of  the  cajisule 
of  the  lens.]  The 
lens  assumes  a more 
curved  form,  in  vir- 
tue of  its  elasticity, 
so  that  it  becomes 
more  convex  as  soon 
as  the  tension  of  the 


Anterior  quadrant  of  a horizontal  section  of  the  eyeball,  cornea,  and  , 
a,  substantia  pro]')ria  of  the  cornea  ; h,  Bowman’s  elastic  membrane ; 
c,  anterior  corneal  epithelium  ; cl,  Descemet’s  membrane ; c,  its  epi- 
thelium ; /,  conjunctiva  ; cj,  sclerotic  ; h,  iris  ; i,  sphincter  iridis  -,j,  liga- 
meutnm  jiectinatum  iridis,  with  the  adjoining  vacuolated  tissue  ; k, 
canal  of  Schlemm;  I,  longitudinal,  m,  circular  muscular  fibres  of  the  ciliary 
muscle  ; n,  ciliary  process  ; 0,  cilary  part  of  the  retina  ; q,  canal  of  Petit, 
with  Z,  zonule  of  Zinn  in  front  of  it ; and  qj,  the  posterior  layer  of  the  hyaloid  membrane  : 
r,  anterior,  s,  posterior  part  of  the  capsule  of  the  lens  ; t,  choroid  ; u,  perichoroidal  space  • 
T,  pigment  epithelium  of  the  iris  ; x,  margin  of  the  lens.  ’ 


zonule  of  Zinn,  Avhich  keeps  it  flattened,  is  diminished  (fig.  661).  As  the  posterior 
surface  of  the  lens  lies  in  the  saucer-shaped  unyieldmg  depression  of  the  vitreous 
liumour,  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens  in  becoming  more  convex  must 
necessarily  protrude  more  foi'Avards. 

Nerves.— According  to  Hensen  and  A^blckers,  the  origin  of  the  nerves  of  accom- 
modation lies  in  the  most  anterior  root-bundles  of  the  oculomotorius.  Stimulation 
of  the  posterior  part  of  the  floor  of  the  third  ventricle  causes  accommodation  • if  a 
l)art  lying  slightly  posterior  to  this  l)e  stimulated,  contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs 
On  stimulating  the  limit  betAveen  the  third  ventricle  and  the  aqueduct,  there  results 
contraction  of  the  internal  rectus  muscle,  Avhile  stimulation  of  the  other  parts 
around  the  iter  causes  contraction  of  the  superior  rectus,  levator  palpebrte,  rectus 
inferior,  and  inferior  oblique  muscles.  ’ 

Proofs.— That  the  lens  alters  its  curvature  during  accommodation  is  proved  by 
the  folloAving  facts ; — ^ 

^^ifl^je-Sanson’s  Images.— If  a lighted  candle  be  held  at  one  side  of  the 
eye,  or  if  light  be  alloAved  to  fall  on  the  eye  through  tAvo  triangular  holes  placed 
above  each  other  and  cut  in  a piece  of  cardboard,  in  the  latter  case  the  observer 
will  see  three  pairs  of  reflected  images  [in  the  former,  three  images].  The  'brio-htest 
and  most  distinct  image  (or  pair  of  images)  is  erect  and  is  produced  by  the  anterior 

ZiT  ^ pair  of  iimiges)  is  also 

erect._  It  is  the  largest,  but  it  is  not  so  bright  (h),  and  it  is  reflected  Iw  the 

anterior  surface  of  the  lens.  _ (Tlie  size  of  a reflected  image  from  a convex  inhror  is 


greater  tlie  longei  the  radius  of  curvature  of  tlic  rcllectiug  surface.) 


The  latter  image 
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lies  8 mui.  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil.  The  third  image  (or  pair  of  images)  is  of 
medium  size  and  medium  hrightness — it  is  inverted  and  lies  nearly  in  the  plane  of 
the  pupil  (c).  The  posterior  capsule  of  the  lens,  which  reflects  the  last  image,  acts 
like  a' concave  mirror.  If  a luminous  object  he  placed  at  a distance  from  a con- 


Fig.  661. 

Scheme  of  accommodatLoii  for  near  and  distant  objects.  The  right  side  of  the  figure  represents 
the  condition  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  for  a near  object  and  the  left  side  when 
the  ej^e  is  at  rest.  The  letters  indicate  the  same  parts  on  both  sides  ; those  on  the  right 
side  are  marked  with  a dash  ; A,  left,  B,  right  half  of  the  lens  ; C,  cornea  ; S,  sclerotic  ; 
C.B.,  canal  of  Schlemm  ; V.K.,  anterior  chamber  ; J,  iris  ; P,  margin  of  the  pupil ; V, 
anterior  surface  ; H,  posterior  surface  of  the  lens  ; li,  margin  of  the  lens  ; F,  margin  of 
the  ciliary  processes  ; a and  b.  space  between  the  two  fonuer  ; the  line  Z,  X,  indicates  the 
thickness  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  for  a near  object ; Z,  Y,  the  thickness  of  the 
lens  when  the  eye  is  passive. 


cave  mirror,  its  inverted,  diminished, 


reed  image  lies  close  to  the  focus  to'wards 


Fig.  662. 


the  side  of  the  object.  If  the  images  he  studied  when  the  observed  eye  is 
passive,  i.e.,  in  the  phase  of  negati\’e  accommodation,  on  asking  the  person  experi- 
mented upon  to  accommodate  his  eye  for  a near  object,  at  once  a change  in  the 
relative  position  and  size  of  some  of  the  unages  is  apparent.  The  middle  pair  of 

images  reflected  by  the  anterior  surface 
of  the  lens  diminish  in  size  and  approach 
each  other  (&),  which  depends  upon  the 
fact  that  the  anterior  surface  of  the  lens 
has  become  more  convex.  At  the  same 
time,  the  image  (or  pair  of  images)  comes 
nearer  to  the  image  formed  by  the  cornea 
{a^  and  c)  as  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  lies  nearer  to  the  cornea.  The  other 
Sanson-Purkinje’s  images,  a,  b,  c,  during  images  (or  pairs  of  images)^iieither  cliange 
negative,  and  «„  b„  c„  positive  accommo-  their  size  nor  position.  Helmholtz,  with 
elation.  the  aid  of  the  ophtliahnometer,  has  mea- 

sured the  diminution  of  tlie  radius  of  curvature  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the 
lens  during  accommodation  for  a near  object. 

rPhakoscope. — These  images  may  be  readily  shown  by  means  of  the  phakoscope  of  \. 
Helmholtz  (fig.  663).  It  consists  of  a triangular  box,  with  its  angles  cut  oil,  and  blackened 
inside.  The  observer’s  eye  is  placed  at  a,  while  on  the  opposite  side  of  die  box  are  two  prisms, 
b • the  observed  eye  is  placed  at  the  side  of  the  box  opposite  to  C.  \>  hen  a candle  is 
held  in  front  of  the  prisms,  b and  F,  three  pairs  of  images  are  seen  in  tho  observed  eye.  iwk 
the  nerson  to  accommodate  for  a distant  object,  and  note  the  position  of  the  images.  Uu 
mishing  up  the  slide  C with  a pin  attached  to  it,  and  asking  him  to  accommodate  lor  the  pm, 
i.e.,  for  a near  object,  the  position  and  size  of  the  middle  images  chiefly  will  be  seen  to  alter  as 

desmibed^aboved^nce  increased  curvature  of  the  lens  during  accommodation  for  a near 
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object,  the  refractive  iiulices  within  tlio  eye  must  undergo  a cliange.  According  to  v.  Helin- 
lioltz  the  annexed  measurements  obtain  in  negative  and  ])Ositive  accommodation  respectively. 


Accommodation. 

Xcgallve — Mill. 

I’obitive — Mm. 

Radiu.s  of  the  cornea,  ....... 

Radius  of  anterior  .surface  of  lens,  ..... 

8 

10 

6 

3-6 

8 

6 

5-5 

3-2 

Radius  of  jiosterior  surface  of  lens,  ..... 
j Position  of  the  vertex  of  the  outer  surface  of  the  lens  be- 1 
1 hind  the  vertex  of  the  cornea,  . . . . . ) 

1 Position  of  the  posterior  vertex  of  tlie  lens. 

7-2 

7-2 

j Position  of  the  anterior  focal  point,  .... 

12-9 

11-24 

Pcsition  of  the  lirst  principal  point,  .... 

1-94 

2-03 

Position  of  tlie  second  principal  point,  .... 

6-96 

6-51 

Position  of  the  posterior  focal  point  behind  the  anterior  \ 
vertex  of  tlie  corne.n,  . . . . . . , j 

22-23 

20-25 

3.  Lateral  view  of  the  pupil. — If  the  passive  eye  be  looked  at  from  the  side,  we  observe 
only  a small  black  strip  of  the  pupil,  which  becomes 
broader  as  soon  as  the  person  experimented  on  accom- 
modates for  a near  object,  as  the  whole  pupil  is  pushed 
more  forwards. 

4.  Focal  Line. — If  light  be  admitted  through  the 
cornea  into  the  anterior  chamber,  the  “focal  line” 
formed  by  the  concave  surface  of  the  cornea  falls  upon 
the  iris.  If  the  experiment  be  made  upon  a person 
whose  eye  is  accommodated  for  a distant  object,  so 
that  the  line  lies  near  the  margin  of  the  pupil,  it  gradu- 
ally recedes  towards  the  scleral  margin  of  the  iris,  as 
soon  as  the  ijerson  accommodates  for  a near  object, 
because  the  iris  becomes  more  obliq^ue  as  its  inner 
margin  is  pushed  forward. 

.5.  Change  in  Size  of  Pupil. — On  accommo- 
dating for  a near  object,  the  pupil  contracts, 
wliile  in  accommodation  for  a distant  object, 
it  dilates  {Descartes,  1637).  The  contraction 
takes  place  slightly  after  the  accommodation 
{Danders).  This  plienomenon  may  be  regarded 
as  an  associated  movement,  as  both  the  ciliary 
muscle  and  the  sphincter  pupill£e  are  supplied 
by  the  oculomotorius  (§  34.5,  2,  3).  A reference 
to  fig.  6 GO  .shows  tliat  the  latter  also  directly 
supports  the  ciliary  muscle ; as  the  inner  margin 
of  the  iris  passes  inwards  (towards  ?■),  its  ten- 
sion tends  to  be  jn-opagated  to  the  ciliary  margin  of  the  choroid,  which  also  must 
pa.s.s  inwards,  ilie  ciliary  processes  are  made  tense,  chiefly  by  the  cihary  muscle 

( en.soi  c loioidcB).  Accommodation  can  still  be  performed,  even  though  the  iris 
lie  absent  or  cleft. 


Fig.  663. 

Phakoscope  of  Helmholtz. 


6.  Internal  Rotation  of  the  eye.— On  rotating  the  eyeball  inwards,  accommo- 
dation for  a near  object  is  performed  involuntarily.  As  rotation  of  both  eyebalLs 

evi.ient  fSril  'I  f'  it  is 

elo  n tins  _ must  be  accompanied  involuntarily  by  an  accommodation  of  the 
oyo  lui  <i  near  onject. 


accommodation'  is  less*  "thin of  the  lens  to  change  its  place  during 
Anijclucci).  ' * loipurcd  lor  subjective  accommodation  {Aubert  and 

Accommodation.  5711011  the  eye  is  placed  in  a certain  position  during  acconinio- 
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dation,  we  may  see  not  one  point  alone  distinctly,  but  a whole  serie.s  of  points  behind  each 
other.  Czermak  called  the  line  in  which  these  points  lie  the  line  of  accommodation.  The  more 
the  eye  is  accommodated  for  a distant  object,  the  longer  does  this  line  become.  All  objects 
placed  at  a greater  distance  from  the  eye  than  60  to  70  metres  appear  e(inally  distinct  to  the 
eye.  The  line  becomes  shorter  the  more  we  accommodate  for  a near  object— Ac.,  when  we 
accommodate  as  much  as  possible  for  a near  object  a second  point  can  only  be  seen  indistinctly 
at  a short  distance  behind  the  object  looked  at. 

9.  The  nerves  concerned  in  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  are  referred  to  under  Oculo- 
motor ius  (§  345,  and  again  in  § 704). 


Scheiner’s  Experiment. — The  experiment  Avhich  bears  the  name  of  Sclieiuer 
(1619)  serves  to  illustrate  the  refractive  action  of  the  lens  during  accommodation 

for  a near  object,  as  Avell  as  for  a distant 
object.  Make  two  small  pin-holes  (S,  d) 
in  a piece  of  cardboard  (fig.  664,  K Kj), 
the  holes  being  nearer  to  each  other  than 
the  diameter  of  the  pupil.  On  lookhig 
through  these  holes,  S,  d,  at  two  needles 
(p  and  r)  placed  behind  each  other,  then 
on  accommodating  for  the  nem'  needle 
(p),  the  far  needle  (?•)  becomes  double 
and  inverted.  On  accommodating  for  the 
near  needle  (p),  of  course  the  rays  pro- 
ceeding from  it  fall  upon  the  retina  at  the 
focus  {p-^) ; while  the  rays  coming  from 
the  far  needle  (?•)  have  already  united  and 
crossed  in  the  vitreous  humour,  whence 
they  diverge  more  and  more  and  form  two 
pictures  {}\,  ?’„)  on  the  retina.  If  the 
rigid  hole  in  the  cardboard  {d)  be  closed, 
the  left  picture  on  the  retina  (?•„)  of  the 
double  images  of  the  far  needle  disap- 
pears. An  analogous  result  is  obtamed 
on  accommodating  for  the  far  needle  (R). 
The  near  needle  (P)  gives  a double 
image  (P,,  P„),  because  the  rays  from  it 
have  not  yet  come  to  a focus.  On  clos- 
ing the  right  hole  {d),  the  right  double 
image  (P,),  disappears  [Porterfield). 
When  the  eye  of  the  observer  is  accommodated  for  the  near  needle,  on  closing 
one  aperture  the  double  image  of  the  distant  point  disappears  on  that  side  ; but 
if  the  eye  is  accommodated  for  the  distant  needle,  on  closing  one  hole  the  crossed 
image  of  the  near  needle  disappears. 

388.  REFRACTIVE  POWER  OF  THE  EYE— ANOMALIES  OF  RE- 
FRACTION.—The  hmits  of  distinct  vision  vary  very  greatly  in  different  eyes. 
We  distinguish  the  far  point  [p.r.,  punctum  remotum]  and  the  near  pomt  [p.p., 
punctum  proximum] ; the  former  indicates  the  distance  to  which  an  object  maj 
be  removed  from  the  eye,  and  may  still  be  seen  distinctly  ; the  latter,  the  distance 
to  which  any  object  may  be  brought  to  the  eye,  and  may  still  be  seen  distinctly, 
The  distance  between  these  two  points  is  called  the  range 


P.  R, 

Fig.  664. 

Sclieiner’s  Experiment. 


of  accommodation. 


Tire  types  of  eyeball  are  characterised  as  folloAvs — 

1.  The  normal  or  emmetropic  eye  is  so  arranged  when  at  rest  that  parallel  rays 
(fiff.'665,  r,  r)  coming  from  the  most  distant  objects  can  be  focussed  on  the  retina 
[r°).  The  Vhr  point,  therefore,  is  = 00  (infinity).  AVhen  accommodating  as  much 
L possible  for  a near  object,  whereby  the  convexity  of  tlie  lens  is  increased  (fig. 
665,  a),  rays  from  a luminous  point  placed  at  a distance  of  5 inches  are  still 
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focussed  Oil  tlio  retina,  i.e.,  the  near  i^oint  is  = 5 inclies  (1  inch  = 27  mm.).  The 
range  of  accommodation,  [or  tlic  “ range  of  distinct  vision  ”],  tlierefore,  is  from 
5 inches  (10-12  cm.)  to  co  . 

2.  The  short-sighted,  or  myo- 
pic eye  (long  eye)  cannot,  when 
at  rest,  bring  parallel  rays  from 
infinity  to  a focus  on  tlie  retina 
(fig.  666).  These  rays  decussate 
within  the  vitreous  humour  (at 
0),  and  after  crossing  form  diffu- 
sion circles  upon  the  retina.  The 
object  must  he  removed  from  tlie 
passive  eye  to  a distance  of  60  to 
120  inches  (to  /),  in  order  that 
the  rays  may  he  focussed  on  the 
retina.  The  passive  myopic  eye, 
therefore,  can  only  focus  divergent 
rays  upon  the  retina.  The  far 
point,  therefore,  lies  abnormally 
near.  "With  an  intense  effort  at 
accommodation,  objects  at  a dis- 
tance of  4 to  2 inches,  or  even  less,  from  the  eye  may  he  seen  distinctly. 


6C5. 


Condition  of  refraction  in  the  normal  eye  and 

during  accommodation. 


^ The  near 

point,  therefore,  lies  ahnormallj^  near  j the  range  of  accommodation,  is  diminished. 

Short  - sightedness,  or 
myopia,  usually  depends 
upon  congenital,  and  fre- 
quently hereditary,  elonga- 
tion of  the  eyeball.  This 
anomaly  of  the  refractive 
media  is  easily  corrected 
by  using  a diverging  lens 
(concave),  which  makes 
parallel  rays  divergent,  so 
that  they  can  then  be  J’ig-  066. 

brought  to  a focus  on  the  ilyopic  eye. 

retina.  It  is  remarkable  that  most  children  are  myopic  when  they  are  born.  This 
myopia,  however,  depends  upon  a too-curved  condition  of  the  cornea  and  lens  and 
on  the  lens  being  too  near  to  the  ’ 

cornea.  As  the  eye  grows,  this  short- 
sightedness disappears.  Amongst  the 
causes  of  myopia  in  children  are  the 
continued  activity  of  the  ciliary  muscle 
in  reading,  writing,  &c.,  especially  in 
a bad  liglit,  or  when  the  reader  is  in 
an  awkward  position,  or  the  continued 
convergence  of  the  eyeballs,  whereby 
the  external  pressure  upon  tlie  eyeball 
is  increased. 

3.  The  long-sighted  or  hyperme- 
tropic eye,  hyperoptic  (“flat  eye”) 


Fig.  667. 


Hypermetropic  eye. 

when  ai  rest,  can  only  cause  convergent  rays  to  come  to  a focus  on  the  retina  (fig. 
bbt).  J hstmet  images  can  only  be  formed  when  the  rays  proceeding  from  obiects 
arc  reiK  cred  convergent  by  means  of  a convex  lens,  as  parallel  rays  would  coiAe  to 
a focus  belaud  the  retina  (at./).  All  rays  proceeding  from  natural  objects  are  either 
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divergent,  or  at  ino.'St  nearly  parallel,  never  convergent.  Hence,  a long-sighted 
])erson,  when  the  eye  is  2Msdve,  i.e.,  is  negativelji  accommodated,  cannot  see  distinctly 
withont  a convex  lens.  'When  the  ciliary  muscle  contracts,  slightly  convergent, 
parallel,  and  even  slightly  divergent  rays  may  be  focussed,  according  to  the  increasing 
degree  of  the  accommodation.  The  far  point  of  the  eye  is  negative,  the  near  point 
abnormally  distant  (over  8 to  80  inches),  while  the  range  of  accommodation  is 
infinitely  great. 

The  cause  of  hypermetropia  is  abnormal  shortness  of  the  eye,  which  is  generally 
due  to  imperfect  development  in  all  directions.  It  is  corrected  Iiy  using  a convex 
lens. 

[Defective  Accommodation. — In  the  presbyopic  eye,  or  long-sighted  eye  of 
old  people,  the  near  point  is  farther  away  than  normal,  but  the  far  point  is  still 
unaffected.  In  such  cases,  the  person  cannot  sec  a near  object  distinctly,  unless  it 
be  held  at  a considerable  distance  from  the  eye.  It  is  due  to  a defect  in  the 
mechanism  of  accommodation,  the  lens  becoming  somewhat  flatter,  less  elastic,  and 
denser  Avith  old  age,  Avhile  the  ciliary  muscle  becomes  Aveaker.  In  hypermetropia, 
on  the  contrary,  the  mechanism  of  accommodation  may  be  perfect,  yet  from  the 
shape  of  the  eye  the  person  cannot  focus  on  his  retina  the  rays  of  light  from  a near 
object.  In  presbyopia  the  range  of  distinct  vision  is  diminished.  The  defect  is 
remedied  by  Aveak  convex  glasses.  Tire  defect  usually  begins  about  forty-five 
years  of  age.] 


Estimation  of  the  Far  Point — Snellen’s  Types. — In  order  to  determine  the  far  point  of  an 
eye,  gradually  bring  nearer  to  the  eye  objects  Avhich  form  a visual  angle  of  5 minutes  {e.q., 
Snellen’s  small  type  letters,  or  the  medium  type,  4 to  8,  of  Jaeger),  until  they  can  be  seen  dis- 
tinctly. The  distance  from  the  eye  indicates  the  far  point.  In  order  to  determine  the  far  point 
of  a myopic  person,  place  at  20  inches  distant  from  the  eye  the  same  objects  which  give  a visual 
angle  of  5 minutes,  and  ascertain  the  concave  lens  which  Avill  enable  the  person  to  see  the  objects 
distinctly.  To  estimate  the  near  ijoint,  bring  small  objects  {e.g.,  the  finest  print)  nearer  and 
nearer  to  the  eye,  until  it  finally  becomes  indistinct.  The  distance  at  which  one  can  still  see 
distinctly  indicates  the  near  point. 

Optometer. — The  optometer  may  also  be  used  to  determine  the  near  and  far  points.  A small 
object,  e.g.,  a needle,  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  movable  along  a scale,  along  AA'hich  the  eye  to  be 
investigated  can  look  as  a person  looks  along  the  sight  of  a rifle.  'The  needle  is  moved  as  near 
as  possible,  and  then  removed  as  far  as  possible,  in  each  case  as  long  as  it  is  seen  distinctly. 
The  distance  of  the  near  and  far  point  and  the  range  of  accommodation  can  be  read  off  directly 
upon  the  scale  (Grdfe). 

389.  FOECE  OF  ACCOMMODATION. — Force. — The  range  of  accommodation,  Avhich  is  easily 
determined  experimentally,  does  not  by  itself  deterraiue  the  proper  poiucr  or  force  of  accommoda- 
tion. The  measure  of  the  latter  depends  upon  the  mechanical  wm-h  done  by  the  muscle  of 
accommodation,  or  the  ciliary  muscle.  Of  course  this  cannot  be  directly  determined  in  the  eye 

itself.  Hence,  this  force  is  mea- 
sured by  the  optical  effect,  Avhich 
results  in  consequence  of  the  change 
in  the  shape  of  the  lens,  brought 
about  by  the  energy  of  the  contract- 
ing muscle. 

in  the  normal  eye,  during  the 
passive  condition,  the  rays  coming 
from  infinity,  and  therefore  parallel 
(Avhich  are  dotted  in  fig.  668),  are 
focussed  upon  the  retina  at  f.  If 
rays  coming  from  a distance  of  5 
inches  (]).  930)  are  to  be  focussed, 
the  Avhole  available  energy  of  the  ciliary  muscle  must  be  brought  into  play  to  allow  the  lens 
to  become  more  convex,  so  that  the  rays  may  be  brought  to  a focus  at  f.  The  energy  of 
accommodation,  therefore,  produces  an  optical  effect  in  as  far  as  it  increases  the  convexity 
of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  passive  lens  (A),  by  the  amount  indicated  by  B.  Practically, 
we  may  regal’d  the  matter  as  if  a new  convex  lens  (B)  were  added  to  the  existing  convex 
lens  (A).  What,  therefore,  must  be  the  focal  distance  of  the  lens  (B),  in  order  that  rays 
coming  from  tlie  near  point  (5  inches)  may  be  focussed  upon  the  retina  at  f?  Evidently 
the  lens  B must  make  the  diverging  rays  coming  from  p,  parallel,  and  then  A can  focus 
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them  lit/.  Convex  lenses  cause  tlioso  rays  proceeding  from  i\uih' focal poiata  to  pass  out  at 
the  otlior  siilo  ns  iiainllol  rays  (§  385,  I.).  Hence,  in  our  case,  the  lens  must  have  a focal 
distance  of  5 inches.  The  normal  eye,  therefore,  with  the  far  point  , and  the  near  point  = 
5 inches,  has  a power  of  accommodation  equal  to  a lens  of  5 inches  focal  distance.  "When  the 
lens  by  the  energy  of  accommodation  is  rendered  more  powerfully  refractive,  the  increase  (B) 
can  readily  bo  eliminated  by  placing  before  the  eye  a concave  lens  which  possesses  exactly  the 
opposite  02>tical  ell'ect  of  the  increase  of  accommodation  (B).  Hence  it  is  possible  to  indicate 
the  power  (force)  of  accommodation  of  the  eye  by  a lens  of  a delinito  focal  distance,  i.e.,  by  the 
optical  ell'ect  jjroduced  by  the  latter.  Therefore,  according  to  Uoiiders,  the  measure  of  the  force 
of  accommodation  of  the  eye  is  the  reci^irocal  value  of  the  focal  distance  of  a concave  leiis,  whicli, 
when  placed  before  the  accommodated  eye,  so  refracts  the  rays  of  light  coming  from  the  near 
point  ip)  as  if  they  came  from  the  far  point. 

Example. — AVe  may  calculate  the  force  of  the  accommodation  according  to  the  following  for- 
mula:— — = , i.e.,  the  force  of  accommodation,  exirressed  as  the  diojitric  value  of  a lens  (of 

X p r 

a;  inch  focal  distance),  is  equal  to  the  dilfcrence  of  the  reciprocal  values  of  the  distances  of  the 
near  2>oint  [p)  and  of  the  far  point  (?•)  of  the  eye.  In  the  emmetropic  eye,  as  already  mentioned, 

p = i),  r=oo.  Its  force  of  accommodation  is  therefore  so  that  a;=5,  i.e.,  it  is  equal 


to  a lens  of  5 inches  focal  distance. 


In  a myopic  eye,  p = i,  r-= 


12,  so  that  — =-i- 

X 4 


1 

12’ 


i.e.,  x = 


6.  In  another  myopic  eye,  with  jr  = 4 and  r=20,  then  a;=5,  which  is  a normal  force  of  accom- 
modation. Hence,  it  is  evident  that  two  different  eyes,  po.ssessing  a very  different  ranyo  of 
accommodation,  may  nevertheless  have  the  same/oj’cc  of  accommodation.  Example. — The  one 


eye  hasp  = 4,  r=oo,  the  other,  p = 2,  i'  = 4 


In  both  cases, 


so  that  the  force  of  accom- 

X 4 ’ 


modation  of  both  eyes  is  equal  to  the  diojitric  value  of  a lens  of  4 inches  focal  distance.  Con- 
versely, two  eyes  may  have  the  same  range  of  accommodation,  and  yet  their  force  of  accommo- 
dation be  very  unequal.  Example. — ^The  one  eye  hasp  = 3,  ?’==6  ; the  other  p = 6,  r = 9.  Both, 
therefore,  have  a range  of  accommodation  of  3 inches.  For  these,  the  force  of  accommodation. 


1 


X 


a;  = 6 ; and  — = 

X 


1_ 

e 
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Relation  of  range  to  force  of  acconunodation. — The  general  laiu  is,  that  the  ranges  of 
accommodation  of  two  ej'es  being  equally  great,  then  their /o?’ccs  of  accommodation  are  equal, 
provided  that  their  near  points  are  the  same.  If  the  ranges  of  accommodation  for  both  eyes 
are  equally  great,  but  their  near  jjoints  unequal,  then  the  forces  of  accommodation  are  also  un- 
equal— the  latter  being  greater  in  the  eyes  with  the  smallest  near  jjoint.  This  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  every  difference  of  distance  near  a lens  has  a much  greater  effect  u^ion  the  image  as 
com|)ared  with  differences  in  the  distance  far  from  a lens.  The  emmetropic  eye  can  see  dis- 
tinctly objects  at  60  to  70  metre.s,  and  even  to  infinity,  without  accommodation. 

While  p and  r may  be  directly  estimated  in  the  emmetropic  and  myoiiic  eyes,  this  is  impos- 
sible with  the  hypermetropic  (long-sighted)  eye.  The  far  point  in  the  latter  is  negative  ; indeed, 
in  very  jironounced  hypermetropia  even  the  near  point  may  be  negative.  The  far  jioint  may 
be  estimated  by  making  the  hypermetro^nc  eye  practically  a normal  eye  by  using  suitable 
convex  lenses.  The  relative  near  point  may  then  be  determined  by  means  of  the  lens. 

Even  from  the  15th  year  onwards  the  j)ower  of  accommodation  is  generally  diminished  for 
near  objects — perhaps  this  is  due  to  a diminution  of  the  elasticity  of  the  lens  {Donders). 

390.  SPECTACLES. — The  focal  distance  of  concave  (diverging),  as  well  as  convex  (converg- 
ing) spectacles,  depends  upon  the  refractive  index  of  the  glass  (usually  3 : 2),  and  on  the  length 
of  the  radius  of  curvature.  If  the  curvature  of  both  sides  of  the  lens  is  the  same  (biconcave  or 
biconvex),  then  with  the  ordinary  refractive  index  of  glass,  the  focal  distance  is  the  same  ns  the 
radius  of  curvature.  If  one  surface  of  the  lens  is  ^daue,  then  the  focal  distance  is  twice  as 
great  as  the  radius  of  the  spherical  surface.  Sitcctacles  are  arranged  according  to  their/omf 
distance  in  inches,  but  a lens  of  shorter  focal  distance  than  1 inch  is  generally  not  used.  They 
may  also  be  arranged  according  to  their  refractive  poxver.  In  this  case,  the  refractive  power  of 
a lens  of  1 inch  focus  is  taken  as  the  unit.  A lens  of  2 inches  focus  refracts  light  only 
half  as  much  ns  the  unit  measure  of  1 inch  focus  ; a lens  of  3 inches  focus  refracts  i as 
strongl}',  &c.  This  is  the  case  both  with  convex  and  concave  lenses,  the  latter,  of  course, 
having  a negative  local  distance;  thus,  “concave — indicates  that  a concave  lens  diverges 
the  rays  of  light  one-eighth  as  strongly  ns  the  concave  lens  of  1 inch  (negative)  focal  distance. 

Choice  of  Spectacles. — Having  (letermined  the  near  point  in  a myopic  eye,  of  course  we 
require  to  render  parallel  the  divergent  rays  coming  from  the  far  i)oint,  just  as  if  they  came 
troni  infinity.  This  is  done  by  selecting  a concave  lens  of  the  focal  distance  of  the  far  point. 
The  greatest  distance  is  the  far  [)oint  of  the  emmetropic  eye.  Sup])0sc  a myo])ic  eye  with  a far 
point  of  6 inche.s,  then  such  a j)erson  requires  a concave  lens  of  6 inches  focus  to  enable  him  to 
see  distinctly  at  the  greatest  distance.  Thus,  in  a myoiiic  eye,  the  distance  of  the  far  point 
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fi’om  tlie  eye  is  directly  cqiral  to  the  focus  of  tlie  (weakest)  concave  lens,  which  enables  one  to 
see  (hstmctly  objects  at  the  greatest  distance.  These  lenses  generally  have  the  .same  number 
as  the  spectacles  required  to  correct  the  defect.  Example.— A myopic  eye  with  a far  point  of 
8 inches  requires  a concave  lens  of  8 inches  focus,  i.e.,  the  concave  spectacles  No.  8.  For  the 
bsqjemretropic  (long-sighted)  eye,  the  focal  distance  of  the  strongest  convex  lens,  which  enables 
the  hypennetropic  eye  to  see  tlie  most  distant  objects  distinctly,  is  at  the  same  time  the  distance 
of  the  lar  point  from  the  eye  Example. — A hypermetropic  eye  which  can  see  the  most  distant 
objects  with  the  aid  of  a convex  lens  of  12  inches  locus  has  a far  point  of  12  ; the  proper 
spectacles  are  convex  No.  12. 

[Diopter  or  Dioptric. — Tlie  focal  lengtli  of  a lens  used  to  be  expressed  in  inches  ; 
and  as  the  unit  was  taken  as  1 inch,  necessarily  all  iveaker  lenses  were  expressed 
in  fractions  of  an  inch.  In  the  method  advocated  by  Ilonders,  the  standard  is  a 
lens  of  a focal  distance  of  1 metre  (39 ’370  English  inches,  about  40  inches),  and 
this  unit  is  called  a dio'ptric.  Thus,  the  standard  is  a Aveak  lens,  so  that  the 
stronger  lenses  are  multiples  of  this.  Hence,  a lens  of  2 dioptrics  = one  of  about 
20  inches  focus  ; 10  dio2itrics  = 4 inches  focus;  and  so  on.  The  lenses  are  num- 
bered from  ISTo.  1,  i.e.,  1 dioptric  oiwards.  It  is  convenient  to  use  signs  instead 
of  the  Avords  convex  and  concave.  For  convex  the  sign  'plus  -h  is  used,  and  for 
concave  the  sign  mimts  - . Thus  a -i-  4 '0  means  a convex  lens  of  4 dioptrics,  and 
a - 4'0  = a concaAm  lens  of  4 dioptrics.] 

In  all  cases  of  myopia  or  hypermetropia,  the  person  ought  to  Avear  the  pvojier  spectacles.  In 
a myopic  eye,  when  the  far  point  is  still  more  than  5 inches,  the  patient  ought  always  to  Avear 
spectacles  ; but  generally  the  AA'orkiiig  distance,  e.g.,  for  reading,  writing,  and  for  handicrafts, 
is  about  12  inches  from  the  eye.  If  the  person  desires  to  do  finer  AA’ork  (etching,  drawing), 
requiring  the  object  to  be  bi'ought  nearer  to  the  eye,  so  as  to  obtain  a larger  image  upon  the 
retina,  then  he  should  either  remove  the  spectacles  altogether  or  use  a Aveaker  pair. 

The  hypermetropic  person  ought  to  Avear  his  convex  spectacles  when  looking  at  a near  object, 
and  especially  Avhen  the  illumination  is  feeble,  because  then,  OAving  to  the  dilatation  of  the 
piupil,  the  dill'usion  circles  of  the  eye  tend  to  become  very  pronounced.  It  is  advisable  to  Avear 
at  first  convex  spectacles  AA'hich  are  slightly  too  strong.  Cylindrical  lenses  arc  referred 
to  under  Astigmatism.  Spectacles  provided  Avith  dull-coloured  or  blue  glasses  are  used  to 
protect  the  retina  Avheii  the  light  is  too  intense.  Stenopaic  spectacles  are  narroAA'  diaphragms 
placed  in  the  front  of  the  eye,  Avhich  cause  it  to  moA'e  in  a definite  direction  in  order  to  see 
through  the  opening  of  the  diaphragm. 

391.  CHEOMATIC  AND  SPHEEICAL  ABEEEATION,  ASTIGMATISM. 

— Chromatic  Aberration. — All  the  rays  of  ivhite  light,  Avhich  undergo  refraction, 
are  at  the  same  time  broken  up  by  dispersion  into  a bundle  of  rays  Avhich,  Avhen 
they  are  received  on  a screen,  form  a spectrum.  This  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the 
different  colours  of  the  .spectrum  possess  different  degrees  of  refrangibilitj".  The 
violet  rays  are  refracted  most  strongly  ; the  red  rays  least. 

A Avhite  point  on  a black  ground  docs  not  form  a sharp  simple  imago  on  the  retina,  but  many 
coloured  points  appear  after  each  other.  If  the  eye  is  aceonanodated  so  strongly  as  to  focus 
the  violet  rays  to  a sharp  image,  then  all  the  other  colours  must  form  concentric  difiusion 
circles,  Avhich  become  larger  toAvards  the  red.  In  the  centre  of  all  the  circles,  AA-here  all 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  superposed,  a AA'hite  jioint  is  produced  by  their  mixture, 
Avhile  around  it  are  placed  the  coloured  circles.  The  distance  of  the  focus  of  the  red  raj's 
from  that  of  the  violet  in  the  eye  = 0'58  to  0'62  mm.  The  focal  distance  for  led  is,  accord- 
ing to  V.  Helmholtz,  for  the  reduced  eye,  SO'524  mm.  ; for  violet,  20440  mm.  Thus,  the 
near  and  far  points  for  violet  light  are  nearer  each  other  than  in  the  case  of  red  light  ; AA'hite 
objects,  therefore,  appear  reddish  Avheu  beyond  the  far  point,  but  AA'hen  nearer  than  the  near 
point  they  are  violet.  Hence,  the  eye  must  accommodate  more  strongly  for  red  rays  than  for 
violet,  so  that  aa’o  judge  red  objeets  to  be  nearer  us  than  violet  objects  placed  at  an  equal 
distanee  {Briickc). 

Monochromatic,  or  Spherical  Aberration. — Apart  IVom  the  decomposition  or  dispersion  of 
Avhite  light  into  its  comi)onents — the  rays  of  AA’hite  light,  jiroceeding  from  a point  if  transmitted 
through  refractive  spherical  surfaces — Ave  find  that,  before  the  rays  are  again  brought  to  a focus, 
the  marginal  rays  are  more  strongly  refi'acted  than  those  jiassing  through  the  central  jiarts  of 
the  lens.  Hence,  there  is  not  one  focus  l)ut  many.  In  the  eye  this  defect  is  naturally  corrected 
by  the  iris,  Avhich,  acting  as  a diaphragm,  cuts  olfthe  marginal  rays  (fig.  658),  especially  AA’hen 
the  lens  is  most  convex,  Avhen  the  pupil  also  is  most  contracted.  In  addition,  tlie  margin  of 
the  lens  has  le.ss  refractive  poAver  than  the  central  substance  ; lastly,  the  margins  of  the  refractive 
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splieric.al  surfaces  of  the  eye  are  less  curvcil  towards  their  margins  than  the  parts  lying  nearer 
to  the  optical  axis.  Comiiare  the  form  of  the  cornea  (p.  906)  and  the  lens  (p.  916). 

Imperfect  Centring  of  the  Eefractive  Surfaces. — The  sharp  projection  of  an  image  is  some- 
what interfered  with  hy  the  fact  that  the  refractive  surfaces  are  not  exactly  centred  {BrUclcc). 
Thus,  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  is  not  exactly  in  the  termination  of  the  optic  axis  ; the  vertices 
of  both  surfaces  of  the  lens,  and  even  the  dilferent  laj'ers  of  the  lens  itself,  are  not  exactly  in 
the  optic  axis.  Tlie  variations,  however,  and  the  disturbances  produced  thereby,  are  very  small 
indeed. 

Eegiilar  Astigmatism. — 'Wlicn  the  curvature  of  the  refractive  .surfaces  of  the 
eye  is  unequally  great  in  its  different  meridians,  of  course  the  rays  of  light  cannot 
he  united  or  focussed  in  one  point.  Generally,  in  such  cases,  the  cornea  is  more 
curved  in  its  vertical  meridian  and  least  in  the  horizontal  (as  is  shown  by  ophthal- 
mometric  measurements,  p.  926).  The  rays  passing  through  the  vertical  meridian 
come  to  a focus,  frst,  iu  a horizontal  focal  line  ] Avhile  the  rays  entering  horizon- 
tally unite  afterwards  in  a A'^ertical  line.  There  is  thus  no  common  focus  for  the 
liglit-rays  iu  the  eye  ; hence  the  name  “ astigmatism.”  The  lens  also  is  unequally 


Tig.  669. 

Action  of  an  astigmatic  surface  on  a cone  of  light  {Frost). 

curved  in  its  meridians,  but  it  is  the  rcAmrse  of  the  cornea  ) consequently,  a part 
of  the  inequality  of  the  curvature  of  the  cornea  is  thereby  compensated,  and  only 
a part  of  it  affects  the  rays  of  light.  The  emmetropic  eye  has  a very  slight  degree 
of  this  inequality  (normal  astigmatism).  If  two  Amry  fine  lines  of  equal  thickness 
be  draAAui  on  Avhite  paper,  so  as  to  intersect  each  other  at  right  angles,  it  Avill  be 
found  that,  in  order  to  see  the  horizontal  line  quite  sharply,  the  paper  must  be 
brought  slightly  nearer  to  the  eye,  than  Avhen  aa’c  focus  the  A'crtical  line.  When 
the  inequality  of  cim^ature  of  the  meridians  is  considerable,  of  course  exact  Ausion 
is  no  longer  possible. 


Fig.  669  sliows  the  effect  of  au  astigmatic  surface  on  the  rays  of  light.  Let  a h c d be  such 
a surface,  and  suppose  diverging  rays  to  proceed  from/.  The  rays  passing  ^ 

tlirough  c d come  to  a focus  at.G,  while  those  passing  through  the  vertical 
meridian  arc  focussed  at./lj.  The  outline  of  the  cone  of  rays  between  abed 
and  /o  varies,  as  shown  in  the  figure.  At  a certain  part  it  is  oval,  Avith 
its  axis  vertical,  at  another  the  long  axis  of  the  oval  is  horizontal,  Avhile  at 
other  places  it  is  circular,  or  the  rays  are  focussed  iu  a horizontal  or  vertical 
line.] 

Correction  of  Astigmatism. — This  condition  is  corrected  by  a cylindrical 
lens,  i.c.,  a lens  so  cut  as  to  be  without  curvature  in  one  direction,  Avhile 
in  the  other  direction  (vertical  to  the  former)  it  is  curved.  The  lens  is 
jdaced  iu  front  of  the  eye,  so  that  the  direction  of  its  curvature  coincides, 
with  the  direction  of  least  curvature  of  the  eye  (d.  Helmholtz,  Knapp, 

Domlers).  The  section  G ah  e d oi  the  cylindrical  lens  (fig.  670)  repre- 
sents a plano-convex,  the  section  C a 0 7 5,  a concavo-convex  lens. 

[Test. — Draw  two  lines  of  equal  thickness  at  right  angles  to  each  other. 

An  astigmatic  person  cannot  see  both  lines  with  equal  distinctness  at  the 
same  time,  one  lino  will  appear  thicker  than  tlie  other.  Or  a series  of 
lines  radiating  from  a centre  may  bo  used  (astigmatic  clock,  fig.  671) 
when  that  line  whicli  is  parallel  to  the  astigmatic  meridian  will  be  seen 
most  distinctly  ; while,  with  the  vertical  meridian  most  curved,  it  would 
be  tlie  vertic.al  line.] 

IiTegular  Astigmatism. — Owing  to  the  radiate  arrangement  of  the  fibres  in  the  interior  of  the 
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crystalline  lens  ami  in  consequence  of  the  unequal  course  of  the  fibres  within  the  dilferent 
parts  of  one  and  the  same  meridian  of  the  lens,  the  rays  of  light  passing  throngh  one  meri- 
dian of  the  lens,  cannot  all  be  brought  to  one  focus.  Hence,  we  do  not  obtain  a distinct 
sharp  image  of  distant  luminous  points,  such  as  stars  or  street  lamps,  but  we  see  a radiate 
jogged  figuie  jirovided  with  rays.  The  same  obtains  on  holding  a piece  of  cardboard  with  a 
suiall  hole  in  It  towards  the  light,  at  a clistanco  from  the  eye  slightly  greater  than  the  far 
point,  blight  degrees  of  this  irregular  astigmatism  are  normal,  but  when  it  is  highly  developed 
It  gieatly  interferes  with  vision,  by  forming  several  foci  of  an  oliject  instead  of  one  (Polyopia 
monocufans).  Of  course  this  condition  cannot  obtain  in  an  eye ‘devoid  of  a lens. 


392.  Ins.  Fiinctions. — 1.  Tlie  iris  acts  like  a diaphragm  in  an  optical 
apparatus  by  cutting  off  the  marginal  rays,  -which,  if  they  entered  the  eye,  would 
cause  spherical  aherration,  and  thus  produce  indistinct  vision  (fig.  G58). 

^ 2.  As  the  pupil  contracts  strongly  in  a bright  light,  and  dilates  when  the  light 
IS  feeble,  it  regulates  the  amount  of  light  entering  the  eye ; thus,  fewer  rays  enter 
the  eye  when  the  light  is  strong  than  when  it  is  feeble. 


3.  To  a certain  extent  it  supports  the 
action  of  the  ciliaiy  muscle. 

Muscles  and  Nerves. — The  iris  i.s 
usually  described  as  being  provided 
with  t-wo  sets  of  muscular  fibres — the 
sphincter,  which  immediately  sur- 
rounds the  pupil  and  is  supplied  bj- 
the  oculomotorius  345,  2),  and  the 
dilator  pupiUse  (p.  910),  supplied 
chiefly^  by  the  cervical  .sympathetic 
(§  3.56,  A,  1),  and  the  trigeminus 
(§  347,  3).  Both  muscles  staml  in  an 
nntar/onistic  relation  to  each  other 
(§  345),  the  pupil  dilates  moderately 
after  section  or  paralysis  of  the  oculo- 
motorius, owing  to  the  contraction  of 
the  dilator  fibres  which  are  supplied 
by  the  cervical  sympathetic;  conversely 
the  pupil  contracts  Avhen  the  sympa- 
thetic is  divided  or  extirpated  {Feiit, 
1727).  When  both  nerves  are  stimulated  simultaneously,  the  pupil  contracts,  so 
that  the  excitability  of  the  oculomotorius  overcomes  the  sympathetic. 

[l!ie  existence  of  a dilator  pupill®  muscle  is  not  universally  recognised,  and  in  fact  some 
observers  doubt  its  existence.  The  iniisciilar  nature  of  the  radial  fibres  in  the  posterior  limiting 
membrane  of  the  iris  is  denied  by  Griinbagen,  wliile  Koganei  regards  those  as  in  no  case  muscular, 
and  the  dilating  fibres  as  represented  by  fibres  radiating  from  tlie  iris.  These  fibres  are  well 
developed  in  birds  and  the  otter,  exist  in  traces  in  the  rabbit,  and  are  absent  in  man.  Gaskell 
points  out  that  in  this  case  the  size  of  the  pipiil  iiinst  in  part  depend  on  the  elasticity  of  the 
radial  fibres  of  the  iris,  while  the  dilator  nerve-fibres  must  act  on  the  siibincter  fibres,  causing 
them  to  relax.  Gaskell  groups  the  sphincter  of  the  iris  with  those  muscles  “.supplied  by  two 
nerves  of  opposite  character,  the  one  motor,  the  other  inhibitory.”  The  dilatation  of  the  pupil 
caused  by  stimulation  of  the  cervical  sympathetic  is  usually  explained  by  the  hypothesis  that 
this  nerve  contains  motor  fibres,  wliiob  act  on  the  dilator  fibres.  Griinbagen  thought  that  it 
might  be  due  chiefly  to  the  constriction  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  ; Gaskell  suggests  that 
the  nerve  acts  on  the  sphincter  muscle,  and  i.s  the  inhibitory  nerve  of  that  muscle,  dilatation 
taking  place  because  the  sphincter  i.s  normally  in  a condition  of  tonic  contraction,  and  akso 
because  the  posterior  limiting  membrane  is  elastic.] 

Nerves  of  the  Iris. — Arnstein  and  A.  Meyer  have  studied  the  mode  of  termination  of  the 
nerve-fibres  in  the  iris.  All  the  medullated  nerve-fibres  lose  their  white  sheaths  after  a time  ; 
most  of  the  fibres  {motor)  in  the  region  of  the  sphincter  consist  of  naked  bundles  of  fibrils.  A 
network  of  very  delicate  se?iso?-y  nerves  lies  under  the  anterior  epithelium.  Numerous  fibrils 
pass  to  the  capillaries  and  arteries  as  vaso-motor  nerves.  [Many  ganglionic  cells  are  intercalated 
in  the  course  of  the  fibres.] 


Fig.  6/1. 

Astigmatic  clock  for  testing  astigmatism. 


Movements  of  the  iris  occur  under  the  following  condition.s : — 
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1.  Action  of  light  on  the  retina  cuusos  (uccordiiig  to  its  iiitcii-sity  and  amount) 
a coi'i'osponding  contraction  of  the  pupil ; tlie  same  oirect  is  ])rodnccd  hy 
(aiio)i  of  (he  02^tir.  nerve  itself  {11  erhert  I\Iayo).  This  movement  is  a reHex  act,  [the 
afferent  nerve  being  the  optic  and  tlio  efferent  the  ocidomotorius ; tlie  impulse  is 
transferred  from  the  former  to  the  latter  in  a centre  situated  somewhere  below  the 
corpora  quadrigemina  (fig.  672,  C)]. 

The  older  observers  locate  the  ceiih'e  in  the  corpora  quadrigeiiiiiia,  the  recent  observers  in  the 
medulla  oblongata  (§  362).  Both  pupils  always  react,  although  only  one  retina  be  stimulated  ; 
generally  under  nornial  circumstances  both  contract  to  the  same  extent  {Danders),  owing  to  the 
iutercentral  communication  [coupling]  of  the  two  pupillo-coustricting  centres.  [This  is  called 
consensual  contraction  of  the  pupil.]  After  section  of  the  optic  nerve  the  jmpil  dilates,  and 
subsequent  .section  of  tlie  oculomotorius  no  longer  produces  any  further  dilatation  (Knoll). 

2.  The  centre  tor  the  dilator  fibres  of  the  pupil  (pupillo-dilating  centre)  is  c-xcited  by 
dyspnceic  blood  (§  367,  8).  If  the  dyspncea  ultimately  passes  into  asphyxia,  the  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  diminishes.  Of  course,  if  the  peripheral  dilating  libres  (§  247,  3)  [e.g.,  the  sympathetic 
nerve  in  the  neck]  be  previously  divided,  this  Effect  cannot  take  place,  as  the  dyspnoeic  blood 
acts  on  the  centre  and  not  on  the  nerve-fibres. 

3.  The  centre,  as  well  as  the  subordinate  “ cilio-spinal  region  ” of  the  spinal  cord  (§  362,  1), 
is  also  capable  of  being  e.xcited  reflexly  ; painful  stimulation  of  sensory  nerves,  in  addition  to 
causing  protrusion  of  the  eyeballs  (§  347),  a fact  proved  in  the  ease  of  persons  subjected  to 
torture,  produces  dilatation  of  the  pupils  (Arndt,  Bernard,  W est'plial,  Luchsinger)  ; while  a 
similar  elfect  is  caused  by  labour  pains,  a loud  call  in  the  ear,  stimulation  of  the  nerves  of  the 
sexual  organs,  and  even  by  slight  tactile  impressions  (Foil  andSchiff).  According  to  Bechterew, 
the  foregoing  results  are  due  to  inhibition  of  the  light-reflex  in  the  sense  expressed  in  § 361,  3. 

4.  The  conation  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  influences  the  size  of  the  pu[)il ; ail  condi- 
tions causing  injection  or  congestion  of  these  vessels  contract  the  pupil,  all  conditions  dimini.sh- 
ing  them  dilate  it.  The  pupil,  therefore,  is  contracted  by  forced  edyiration,  which  prevents  the 
return  ot  venous  blood  from  the  head  ; momentarily  by  every  'pulse-heat,  owing  to  the  diastolic 
filling  of  the  arteries  diminution  of  the  intraocular  pressure,  e.g.,  after  puncture  of  the  anterior 
chamber,  because,  owing  to  the  diminished  intraocular  pressure,  there  is  less  resistance  to  the 
passage  of  blood  into  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris  (Hensen  and  Vblekers)  ; paralysis  of  the  vaso- 
motor fibres  of  the  iris  (§  347,  2).  Conversely,  the  pupil  is  dilated  by  conditions  the  reverse  of 
those  already  mentioned,  and  also  by  strong  muscular  cd'.ertion,  whereby  blood  flows  freely  into 
the  dilated  muscular  blood-vessels  ; also,  when  death  takes  place.  The  condition  of  the  filling 
of  the  blood-vessels  also  explains  the  fact  that  the  pupil  dilated  with  atropin  becomes  smaller 
when  a part  of  the  sympathetic  in  the  upper  cervical  ganglion,  carrying  the  vaso-motor  fibres 
of  the  iris,  is  excised  ; also,  that  after  extirpation  of  this  ganglion,  atropin  always  causes  a less 
diminution  ot  the  pupil  on  this  side.  The  fact  that  when  the  pupil  is  already  dilated  by 
stimulation  of  the  sympathetic,  it  is  further  dilated  by  atropin,  is  due  to  a diminished  injection 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  iris.  If  an  animal  with  its  pupils  dilated  with  atropin  be  rapiilly 
bled,  the  pupils  contract,^  owing  to  the  ana2inic  stimulation  of  the  origin  of  the  oculomotorius 
(Moriggia).  The  dilatation  of  the  pupils  observed  in  cases  of  neuralgia  of  the  trigeminus  is 
]>artly  due  to  the  stimulation  of  the  dilating  fibres,  partly  to  the  stinndation  of  the  va.so-motor 
fibres  of  the  iris  (§  347,  2). 

5.  Contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs  a.s  an  associated  movement,  during  accom- 
modation  for  a near  object  (p.  929,  5),  and  when  the  eyeballs  are  rotated  inicards, 
Avhicli  i.s  tlie  case  during  (p.  847). 

Conversely,  intense  movements  of  the  iris,  caused  by  variations  in  the  brightness  of  dazzling 
illumination,  e.g.,  of  the  electric  light,  are  followed  by  disturbing  a.ssociatecl  movements  of  the 
eiliaiy  muscle  (Ljubinskg).  In  certain  movements  discharged  from  the  medulla  oblongata 
(forced  res[iiration,  chewing,  swallowing,  vomiting),  dilatation  of  the  piqiil  occurs  as  a kind  of 
associated  movement. 

[Argyll  Eobertson  Pupil. — Tn  tliis  condition  tlie  pupil  does  not  contract  to 
light,  although  it  contracts  when  the  eye  is  acconiniodated  for  a near  object,  vision 
u.sually  being  normal.] 

[The  lesion  is  situated  iiUhose  structures  connecting  the  ndcrent  and  eflerent  fibres  at  their 
central  ends  (at  A iii  fig.  672),  i.e.,  the  connection  between  the  corpora  quadrigemina  and  the 
oculomotorius.  It  is  most  frequently  found  in  locomotor  ataxia,  although  it  also  occurs  in 
progre.ssive  i>ai’alysis  of  the  insane.] 

Direct  stimulation  at  the  margin  of  the  cornea  causes  dilatation  of  the  pu])il  (E.  II.  IFeber)  ; 
m lact,  direct  stiimilatioii  of  circumscribed  areas  of  the  margin  of  the  iris  causes  jiartial 
contraction  ol  the  dilator  fibres  (Bernstein  and  Dogiel).  Stimulation  near  the  centre  of  the 
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cornea  contracts  tlie  pupil  {E.  H.  Weber).  In  addition,  we  must  assume  that  the  iris  itself 
contains  elements  that  inlluence  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  {Sig.  Mayer  and  Pribram). 

Our  knowledge  of  the  action  of  drugs  on  the  iris  is  still  very  ohscure.  Those 
substances  which  dUate  the  pupil  are  called  mydriatics,  e.rj.,  atropin,  hoinatropin, 
duhoisin,  daturin,  and  hyoscyamin. 


A 


They  act  chiefly  by  paralysing  the  oculomotorius.  But,  in  addition,  there  must  be  also  an 
ertect  upon  the  dilating  fibres,  for  after  complete  paralysis  (section)  of  the  oculomotorius,  the 
moderate  dilatation  of  the  pupil  thereby  produced  (§  345,  5)  is  still  further  increased  by 
atropin.  Minimal  doses  of  atropin  contract  the  pujiil,  owing  to  stimulation  of  the  jmpillo- 
constrictor  fibres  ; enormous  closes  cause  moderate  clilatation  of  the  pupil  in  consequence  of 
paralysis  of  the  dilating  as  well  as  of  the  constricting  nerve-fibres.  Atropin  acts  after  destruc- 
tion of  the  ciliary  [ophthalmic]  ganglion  {Hensen 
and  VblcJcers)  [and  division  of  all  the  nerves 
except  the  optic],  and  in  the  excised  eye  {Ee 
Buyter),  [so  that  atropin  is  a local  mydriatic. 
In  moderate  doses  it  paralyses  the  nervous 
terminations  of  the  3rd  nerve  (but  not  in  birds 
whose  iris  contains  striped  muscle),  and  in  larger 
doses  it  also  paralyses  the  muscular  fibres]. 
[Cocaine,  or  cucaine,  is  obtained  i'rom  the  leaves 
of  Erythroxylon  coca.  When  ap[died  locally  it 
acts  as  a powerful  local  amesthetic,  and  hence  it 
is  very  useful  for  ojierations  about  the  muco- 
cutaneous orifices.  A 4 per  cent,  solution 
dropped  into  the  eye  produces  complete  insensi- 
bility of  the  cornea  in  a few  minutes.  It  causes 
dilatation  of  the  pupils,  though  they  react  to 
light  and  to  the  movements  of  accommodation. 
It  also  causes  temporaiy  paralysis  of  accommo- 
dation, a sensation  of  heaviness  and  coldness  of 
the  eyeball,  enlargement  of  the  palpebral  fis.sure, 
constriction  of  the  small  peripheral  vessels,  and 
slight  laclirymation.] 

Myotics  are  those  substances  which 
contract  the  pupil: — Physostigmin  ( = 
Eserin,  the  alkaloid  of  Calabar  bean), 
nicotin,  pilocarpin,  inuscarin,  morphia, 
according  to  some  observers  [Grilnhagen) 
cause  stimulation  of  the  oculomotorius 
while  others  say  they  paralyse  the  sympa- 
thetic. 


B,  centrum 
D,  dilator 


Scheme  of  the  nerves  of  the  iris, 
optici ; C,  oculomotor  centre 
centre  (spinal)  ; E,  iris  ; G,  optic  nerve  ; 
H,  oculomotor  (sphincter)  roots  ; I,  sym- 
•.  pathetic  (dilator)  ; K,  L,  anterior  roots  ; 
M,  N,  0,  posterior  roots ; A,  seat  of 
lesion,  causing  pupillary  immobility  ; 
* probable  seat  of  lesion,  causing  myosis. 


has  an  analogous 


As  these  substances  cause  spasm  of  the  ciliary 
muscle,  it  is  sipiposed  that  the  first  of  these 
action  on  the  siihincter.  It  is  imobable  that  they  paralyse  the  dilator  fibres 
and  stimulate  the  oculomotor  fibres.  [Amongst  local  myotics,  i.e.,  those  which  act  on  the  eye, 
some  act  on  the  muscular  fibres  of  the  iris,  c.g.,  physostigmin  or  eserin,  while  others  act  on  the 
peripheral  terminations  of  the  3rd  nerve,  e.g.,  pilocarpin,  muscarin.  Muscarin  causes  very  great 
contraction  of  the  pupil  from  spasm  of  the  circular  fibres,  due  to  its  action  on  the  3rd  nerve  ; 
eserin,  on  the  other  hand,  although  contracting  the  pupil,  also  affects  the  dilator  fibres.  The 
contraction  of  the  pupil  due  to  opium  is  central  in  its  cause.] 

If  the  one  pupil  be  contracted  or  dilated  by  these  substances  the  other  pupil  conversely  is 
dilated  or  contracted,  owing  to  the  change  in  the  amount  of  light  admitted  into  the  eye  into 
which  the  poison  has  been  introduced.  The  anaesthetics  (ether,  chloroform,  alcohol,  &c.),  when 
they  begin  to  cause  stujtor,  contract  the  pupil,  and  when  their  action  is  intense  they  dilate  it 
{Dogiel).  Chloroform,  during  the  stage  when  it  causes  excitement  (preceding  the  narcosis), 
stimulates  the  centre  for  the  dilatation  of  the  pupil ; after  a time  this  centre  is  paralysed,  so 
that  the  pupil  no  longer  dilates  on  the  ajjplication  of  external  stimuli.  Thereafter  the  pupillo- 
constrictor  centre  is  stimulated,  whereby  the  pupil  may  be  contracted  to  the  size  of  a pin’s  head  ; 
ultimately  this  centre  is  paralysed,  and  the  pupil  becomes  dilated. 

Intraocular  Pressure. — The  movements  of  the  iris  are  always  accompanied  bj’ variations  of 
the  intraocular  pressure.  The  muscles  of  the  iris  affect  the  intraocular  pressure,  in  that  the 
dilatation  of  the  pupil  increases  it,  while  contraction  of  the  pupil  diminishes  it.  The  increased 
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or  diiiiiiiislietl  tension  can  bo  folt  wlien  two  lin<{(;r.s  arc  pressed  on  tlie,  eyeball.  Stiinnlation  of 
the  sympathetic  increases,  while  its  section  diminishes  tlie  pressure.  Action  of  Dnigs. — Atropin 
dropped  into  the  eye,  after  producing  a short  temporary  diminution  of  the  tension,  increases  it ; 
eserin,  after  a primary  increase,  causes  a diminution  of  the  pressure  (Graser  and  Holzlc). 
Acconling  to  Hocker,  atropin  diminishes  the  intraocular  pressure,  eserin  first  increases  it  and 
then  diminishes  it. 

Time  for  Movements  of  Iris. — The  redex  dilatation  of  the  pupil  occurs  slightly  later  than  the 
reflex  contraction,  the  time  in  the  two  cases  being  0'5  and  0‘3  second  respectively,  after  stimu- 
lation by  light  {v.  Vintschejau).  A certain  time  always  elapses,  nntil  the  iris,  corresponding  to 
tlie  strengtli  of  the  stimulus  of  light  exciting  the  retina,  “adapts”  itself  to  jiroduce  a suitable 
size  of  the  pupil  {Auhert).  Contraction  of  the  pupil  occurs  very  rapidly  after  stimulation  of  the 
ociilomotorius  in  birds;  in  rabbits  0'89  second  elapses  after  stimulation  of  the  sympatlietic, 
until  the  dilatation  begins  {Aril). 

Action  of  Light  on  Excised  Eye. — Light  cau.ses  contraction  of  tlic  pupil  in  the 
e.rcised  eye  of  amphiljian.s  and  fishes  (Arnold).  Even  the  iris  of  the  eel,  tvhen  cut 
out  and  placed  in  normal  saline  solution,  contracts  to  light  (Arnold),  the  green  and 
blue  rays  being  most  active.  Increase  of  the  temperature  causes  mydriasis  in  the 
excised  eye  of  the  frog  or  eel,  ndiile  cooling  causes  myosis  (II.  Muller). 

[Size  of  the  Pupil. — A pupilometer  consists  of  a metal  plate  perforated  with  a series  of 
holes  of  different  .sizes  (fig. 

673).  The  plate  is  placed 
just  below  the  ]iatient’s 
eye,  and  the  hole  is 
selected  which  corre- 
sponds with  the  size  of 
the  pupil.] 

[Gorham’s  Pupil  Photo- 
meter. — This  ingenious  Fig.  673. 

instiument  may  be  used  Pupilometer  of  Edgar  Brownie, 

as  a pupilometer,  and  ° 

also  as  a photometer.  It  consists  of  a piece  of  bronzed  tubing  1'9  in.  long  and  1’5  in. 
diameter  (figs.  674  and  675).  One  end  is  closed  by  a disc  or  cap,  which  is  pierced  in  its  radii  by 
a series  of  holes  at  distances  varying  from  ’05  in.  to  '28  in.  There  is  a slot  in  the  cap,  which 
allows  one  pair  of  holes  to  be  visible  at  a time,  wdiile  on  the  cylinder  is  engraved  the  linear 
distance  of  each  pair  of  holes.  In  using  the  instrument  as  a pupilometer,  look  through  the 
open  end  of  the  tube  (the  bottom  in  fig.  675),  with  both  eyes  open,  towards  a sheet  of  white 
paper  or  the  sky,  wdien  two  discs  of  light  will  be  seen.  Then  revolve  the  lid  or  cap  slowly  until 


Fig.  674.  Fig.  675. 

Gorham’s  pupil  jihotometor.  Fig.  674  shows  the  disc  with  a .slot  and  tw'o  holes.  Fig.  675 
gives  a side  view  with  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  marked  on  it.  The  upper  end  is  closed  by 
the  disc,  while  the  lower  end  is  open. 

the  two  white  discs touch  one  another  at  their' fdacs.  The  decimal  fraction  opposite  the  two 
a])crturo.s  seen  on  the  scale  outside  indicates  the  diameter  of  the  pupil  in  lOOths  of  an  inch. 
When  using  it  as  a photometer,  it  is  a.ssumcd  that  the  size  of  the  pupil  gives  an  index  of  Iho 
intensity  of  the  amount  of  light  wdiich  influences  the  diameter  of  the  pupil.] 

[Tlio  following  table  from  Lcauni.s  .sliow.s  the  chief  coiKlitioms  which  all’cct  the 
pupil : — 
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Contraction  of  the  Pupil. 

Stimulation  of  the  optic  nerve. 
Stimulation  of  the  third  cranial  nerve. 
Section  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 

Section  or  paralysis  of  the  cervical 
syinjiathetic. 

Parnly-sis  of  the  vaso-raotor  fibres  of  the 
iris. 

Filling  of  the  vessels  of  the  iris. 

Light  acting  on  the  retina,  or  directly  on 
the  iris. 

Accommodation  for  a near  object, 
notation  of  the  eyeball  inwards. 
Diminution  of  intra-ocular  pressure. 
Puncture  of  the  anterior  chamber. 

Expiration. 

Sleep. 

Alyotics  (Calabar  bean,  nicotin,  opium). 
Aiifesthetics  (at  first). 

Heat. 


Dilatation  of  the  Pupil. 

Section  of  the  optic  nerve. 

Paralysis  of  the  third  cranial  nerve. 
Stimulation  of  the  fifth  cranial  nerve. 
Stimulation  of  the  .sympathetic. 

Stimulation  of  the  vaso-motor  fibres  of 
the  iris. 

Contraction  of  the  ve.ssels  of  the  iris. 
Stimulation  of  sensory  nerves. 

Vision  of  distant  objects. 

Rotation  of  the  eyeball  outwards. 

Increase  of  the  intra-ocular  pressure. 
Stimulation  of  the  margin  of  the  iris  or 
cornea. 

Inspiration,  dyspncea,  asphy.xia. 

Syncope  and  approach  of  death. 
Mydriatics  (atropin). 

Anresthetics  (at  the  end). 

Cold. 

Strong  muscular  contraction.] 


393.  ENTOPTICAL  PHENOMENA. — Entoptical  phenomena  depend  upon 
the  perception  of  objects  present  Avithin  the  eyeball  itself. 

1.  Shadows  are  formed  upon  the  retina  by  different  opaque  bodies.  In  order  to  see  them  in 
one’s  own  eye,  proceed  thus  ; — By  means  of  a strong  convex  lens  project  a small  image  of  a flame 
upon  a paper  screen,  prick  a small  opening  through  the'  image  of  the  flame,  and  place  one  eye 
at  the  other  side  of  the  screen,  so  that  the  illuminated  puncture  lies  in  the  anterior  focus  of  the 


Fig.  676. 

Entoptical  shadows. 


eye,  i.e.,  about  13  mm.  in  front  of  the  cornea.  As  the  rays  proceeding  from  this  point  pass 
parallel  through  the  media  of  the  eye,  a dilfuse  bright  field  of  vision,  surrounded  bj’’  the  black 
margins  of  the  iris,  is  obtained.  All  dark  bodies  which  lie  in  the  course  of  the  rays  of  light 
throw  a shadow  upon  the  retina,  and  appear  as  siiecks.  There  are  various  kinds  of  these  shadows 
(lig.  676) 

(a)  The  spectrum  miicro-lacrimale,  especially  upon  the  margin  of  the  eyelid.s,  depending 
upon  particles  of  mucus,  fat  globules  from  the  Meibomian  glands,  dust  mixed  with  tears,  causing 
cloudy  or  drop-like  retinal  shadows,  Avhich  are  removed  by  winking. 

(b)  Folds  in  the  cornea.  — If  the  cornea  be  pressed  laterally  with  the  finger,  wrinkled  shadows, 
due  to  temporary  wrinkles  in  the  cornea,  are  produced. 

(c)  Lens  shadows. — Bead-like  or  dark  specks,  bright  and  star-like  figures,  the  former  due  to 
deposits  on  and  in  the  lens,  the  latter  to  the  radiate  structure  of  the  lens. 

(d)  Muscae  volitantes  {Dcchalcs,  1690),  like  strings  of  beads,  circles,  groups  of  balls  or  pale 
stripes,  depend  upon  opaque  particles  (cells,  disintegrating  cells,  granular  fibres)  in  the  vitreous 
humour.  They  move  about  when  the  eye  is  moved  rapidly.  Listing  [1845]  showed  tliat  one  may 
determine  pretty  accurately  the  position  of  these  objects.  "Whilst  making  the  observation  u]>on 
one’s  own  eyes,  raise  or  depress  the  source  of  light ; those  shadows  which  are  caused  bj-  bodies 
on  a level  with  the  pujiil  retain  their  relative  positions  in  the  bright  fields  of  vision.  Shadows 
which  appear  to  move  in  the  same  direction  as  the  source  of  light  are  caused  by  bodies  which 
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]io  in  front  of  tho  iilauo  of  the  ])U])il — those,  liowever,  whicli  njuiear  to  move  in  the  opposite 
direction  depend  upon  objects  behind  the  plane  of  the  pupil. 

2.  Pnrkinje’s  figure  (1819)  depends  upon  the  blood-vessels  within  the  retina,  which  cast  a 
shadow  upon  the  most  external  layer  of  the  retina,  viz.,  upon  the  rods  and  cones,  these  beiii" 
the  parts  acted  upon  by  light.  In  ordinary  vision  we  do  not  observe  these  shadows.  Accoiah 
ing  to  V.  Helmholtz,  this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  sensibility  of  the  shaded  ))arts  of  the  retina 
is  greater,  and  their  excitability  is  less  exhausted  than  all  the  other  parts  of  the  retina.  As 
soon,  however,  as  we  change  the  position  of  the  shadow  of  the  blood-vessels,  instead  of  bcin" 
directly  behind,  so  that  tho  blood-vessels  come  to  lie  more  laterally  and  behind  them,  i.e.,  upon 
places  which  do  not  receive  shadows  from  the  Idood-vessels  when  the  rays  of  light  pa!ss  tiiromdi 
the  eye  in  the  ordinary  way,  then  tho  figure  of  the  blood-vessels  becomes  apparent  at  once.  All 
that  is  necessary  is  to  cause  tho  light  to  enter  the  eyeball  obliquely.  Methods. — (1)  This  may 
be  done  by  passing  an  intense  light  through  the  sclerotic,  c.cj.,  by  throwing  upon  the  sclerotic 
a small,  bright,  luminous  image  from  a source  of  light.  On  moving  the  source  of  li»ht  the 
figure  of  the  blood-vessels  moves  in  the  same  direction.  (2)  Look  directly  upwards  to  the  sky, 
wink  with  the  upper  eyelid  drooping,  so  that  for  a moment,  corresponding  to  the  act  of  winkino-’ 
rays  of  light  enter  obliquely  the  lowest  part  of  the  pupils.  (3)  Look  through  a small  aperture 
towards  a bright  sky,  and  move  the  aperture  rai)idly  to  and  fro,  so  that  fi>om  both  sides  of  the 
blood-vessels  shadows  fall  rapidly  upon  the  nearest  series  of  rods  and  cones.  (4)  In  a darkened 
room  look  straight  ahead,  and  move  a light  to  and  fro  close  under  the  eyes.  Occasionally, 
whilst  performing  this  experiment,  one  may  see  the  macula  lutea  as  a non-vascular  shaded  de- 
pression, and  owing  to  the  inversion  of  the  objects,  it  lies  on  the  inner  side  of 'the  entrance  of 
the  optic  nerve. 

3.  Movements  of  the  blood-corpuscles  in  the  retinal  capillaries. — On  lookino-  without 

accommodating  the  eye,  towards  a large  bright  surface,  or  through  a dark  blue  glass  towards 
the  sun,  we  see  bright  spots,  like  points,  forming  longer  or  shorter  chains,  moving  in  tortuous 
paths.  The  phenomenon  is,  jierhaps,  caused  by  the  red  blood-corpuscles  (in  the  capillaries 
posterior  to  the  external  granular  layer)  acting  as  small  light-collecting  concave  discs,  concen- 
trating the  light  falling  upon  them  from  bright  surfaces,  and  throwing  it  upon  the  rods  of  the 
retina.  Each  corpuscle  must  be  in  a special  position  ; should  it  rotate,  the  phenomenon 
disappears.  Vierordt,  who  projected  the  movement  upon  a screen,  calculated,  from  the 
velocity  of  their  motion,  the  velocity  of  the  blood-stream  in  the  retinal  capillaries’ as  equal  to 
0-5  to  0-75  mm.  in  a second,  which  corresponds  very  closely  with  the  re.sults  obtained  directly 
in  other  capillaries  by  E.  H.  Weber  and  Volkmann  (§  90,  4).  When  the  carotids  are  com- 
pressed, the  movement  is  slower  on  freeing  them  from  the  compression  ; durino-  short  forced 
exinrations  the  movement  is  accelerated  {Landois}.  ° 

4.  The  entoptical  pulse  (§  79,  2)  depends  upon  the  pulsating  arteries  irritating  mechanically 

the  rods  lying  outside  them.  ^ 

5.  Pressure  Phosphenes.— Pressure  applied  to  the  eye  causes  a scries  of  phenomena  :~(a) 
Pressure  upon  part  of  the  eyeball  causes  the  so-called  illuminated  “ pressure -picture  ” or 
pbospbene,  which  was  known  to  Aristotle.  As  the  impression  upon  the  retina  is  referred  to 
something  outside  the  eye,  the  phosphene  is  always  perceived  on  the  side  of  the  field  of  vision 
opposite  to  where  the  j)ressuro  aftects  the  retina,  e.g.,  pressure  upon  the  outer  surface  of  the 
eyeball  causes  the  flash  of  light  to  appear  on  the  inner  side.  If  the  retina  is  not  well  lighted 
tlie  i)hosphene  appears  luminous  ; if  the  retina  is  well  lighted,  it  ajipears  as  a dark  speck’ 
within  which  the  visual  perception  is  momentarily  abolished,  {h)  If  a uniform  pressure  be 
ai)[)hed  to  the  eyeball  continuously  from  before  backwards,  as  Purkinje  pointed  out  after  some 
time  there  appear  in  the  field  of  vision  very  sparkling  variable  figures  which  perform  ’a  wonderful 
lautastic  play,  and  often  resemble  the  sparkling  effects  obtained  in  a kaleidoscope  (v  Helm 
hollz),  and  are  probably  comparable  to  the  feeling  of  formication  produced  by  pressure  uiion  sen 
.sory  nerves  ( ‘‘ sleeping  of  the  limbs”),  (c)  By  apidying  equable  and  continued  pressure 
bteinbach  and  Purkinje  observed  a network  with  moving  contents  of  a bluish-silvery  colour’ 
which  seemed  to  correspond  to  the  retinal  veins.  Vierordt  and  Laiblin  observed  the  branchiim 
of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  choroid  as  a red  network  upon  a black  ground,  {d)  According  to 
Houdin,  we  may  detect  the  position  of  the  yellow  spot  by  pre.ssure  upon  the  eyeball. 


)t  the  retina,  the  entrance  oi  the  o]itic  nerve  is  stimulated  mechanically  by 
Purkinje  and  others  observed  that  the  ring  remained  persistent  on  turiiiim 
nward.s.  If  the  retina  be  brightly  illuminated,  the  ring  appears  dark  and 
nsion  IS  coloured,  the  ring  has  a difl'erent  tint.  If  Purkinie’s  figure  be  pro- 


the  rapid  bending, 
the  eye  strongly  inwf 

duced  at  the  same  time,  one  may  observe  that  the  vascular  trunk  pVoceedriVom”tlds^  r^^^ 
jiroot  that  the  ring^  corresponds  to  tlie  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  (Landois).  “ 

7.  Accommodation  Spot  —On  accommodating  the  eye  strongly  towards  a white  surface 
theie  appears  in  the  middle  a .small  bright  tremliling  .shimmer,  and  in  its  centre  a coar.se 
blown  .speck,  about  the  size  of  a pen,  is  seen  {Purkinje).  If  pressure  be  aiqilicd  externally  to 

After  liaving  once  observed  Die  idienomcnon, 


the  eyeball,  this  speck  becomes  more  distinct. 
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occasionally  on  pressing  laterally  upon  Hie  opened  eye  we  may  see  it  as  a bright  speck  in  tlie 
field  of  vision— another  ]iroof  tliat  the  intraocular  pressure  is  increased  during  accommodation. 

8.  Mechanical  Optical  Stimulation. — On  dividing  the  optic  nerve  in  man,  as  in  extirpation 
of  the  eyeball,  a flash  of  liglit  is  observed  at  the  moment  of  section  liy  the  person  operated  on. 
The  section  of  the  nerve-fibres  themselves  is  painless,  but  section  of  tlie  sheaths  is  painful. 

9.  1 he  accommodation  phosphene  is  the  occurience  of  a fiery  ring  at  the  periphery  of  the 
field  of  vision,  seen  on  suddenly  bringing  the  e)'es  to  rest  after  accommodating  for  a long  time 
in  the  dark  ( Purkinjc).  Ihe  sudden  tension  of  the  zonule  of  Zinn  resulting  from  the  relaxation 
causes  a mechanical  stretching  of  the  outermost  part  of  the  margin  of  the  retina,  or  it  may  be  of 
a part  of  the  retina  behind  this.  Purkinje  observed  the  jiheuomenon  after  suddenly  relaxing 
the  pressure  on  the  eye. 

10.  Electrical  Phenomenon. — Electrical  currents,  when  apjjlied  to  the  eye,  cause  a stroii" 
flash  of  light  over  the  whole  field  of  vision.  One  pole  of  the  battery  may  be  placed  ou  the 
under  eyelid  and  the  other  on  the  neck.  The  flash  at  closing  [making]  the  current  is  strongest 
with  an  ascending  current,  that  with  opening  [breaking]  the  current  with  a descending  current. 
If  a uniform  continuous  ascending  current  be  transmitted  through  the  closed  eyes,  the  dark  disc 
of  the  elevation  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  appears  in  a whitish-CToZet  field  of  vision  ; 
with  a descending  cun-ent,  the  field  of  vision  is  reddish  and  dark,  in  which  the  position  of  the’ 
optic  nerve  appears  light  blue  {v.  Helmholtz).  If  external  colours  are  looked  at  simultaneously, 
these  colours  blend  to  form  a violet  or  yellow  with  the  colours  looked  at  {Schelske).  During 
the  passage  of  the  ascending  current  we  see  external  objects  indistinctly  and  smcdler  when  the 
eyes  are  open  ; while  with  the  descending  current  they  are  larger  and  more  distinct  {Ritter). 
Sometimes  the  position  of  the  macula  lutea  appears  dark  on  a bright  ground,  or  the  reverse, 
according  to  the  direction  of  the  current.  If  the  current  be  opened  [broken]  the  phenomena 
are  revei’sed  (§  335),  and  the  eye  soon  returns  to  rest. 

11.  The  yellow  spot  appears  sometimes  as  a dark  circle  when  there  is  a uniform  blue  illumi- 
nation. In  a strong  light  the  position  of  the  yellow  spot  is  surrounded  by  a bright  area,  twice 
or  thrice  as  large,  called  “ Lowe’s  ring.”  [Clerk-MaxweU’s  Experiment. — On  looking  through 
a solution  of  chrome-alum  in  a bottle  or  vessel  with  parallel  glass  sides,  Ave  observe  an  oval 
rosy-purplish  spot  in  the  greenish  colour  of  the  alum.  This  is  due  to  the  pigment  of  the  yellow 
spot.] 

Haidinger’s  Brushes.— Ou  directing  the  eye  towards  a source  of  polarised  light,  “Haidinger’s 
polarised  brushes”  appear  at  the  point  of  fixation.  They  are  seen  on  looking  through  a Nieol’s 
prism  at  a bright  cloud  {v.  Helmholtz).  They  are  bright  and  bluish  on  a surface,  bounded  by 
two  neighbouring  hyperbola  on  a white  field  ; the  dark  bundle  separating  them  is  smallest  iu 
the  centre  and  yelloAV.  Of  the  various  colours  of  homogeneous  light,  blue  alone  shows  the 
brushes  (Stokes).  According  to  v.  Helmholtz,  the  seat  of  the  phenomenon  is  the  yellow  spot, 
and  is  due  to  the  yellow-coloured  elements  of  the  yellow  spot  being  slightlj'^  doubly  refractive 
while  at  one  part  they  absorb  more,  at  another  less,  of  the  rays  entering  the  eye. 

12.  Lastly,  there  are  the  visual  sensations  depending  on  internal  causes,  e.g.,  increased 
bounding  of  the  blood  through  the  retina,  as  during  violent  coughing,  increased  intraocular 
pressure.  Stimulation  of  the  visual  areas  (§  378,  IV”.)  may  produce  spectra,  which  Cardanus 
(1550),  Goethe,  Nicolai,  and  Johannes  Miiller  could  produce-vuluntarily. 

394.  ILLUMINATION  OF  THE  EYE.— OPHTHALMOSCOPE.— The  light 
which  enters  the  eye  is  partly  absorbed  by  the  black  UA'eal  pigment,  and  partly 
again  reflected  from  the  eye,  and  always  in  the  same  direction  in  which  the  rays 
entered  the  eye.  By  placing  oneself  in  front  of  the  eye  of  another  person,  of  course 
the  head,  being  an  opaque  bodj^,  cuts  off  a large  number  of  rays.  OAving  to  the 
position  of  the  head,  no  rays  of  light  can  enter  the  eye ; and  of  course  none  can 
be  reflected  back  to  the  eye  of  the  observer.  Hence,  the  eye  of  the  person  being 
examined  always  appears  black,  because  those  rays  which  alone  could  be  reflected 
in  the  direction  of  the  eye  of  the  observer  are  cut  off.  As  soon,  howeA'^er,  as  Ave 
succeed  in  causing  rays  of  light  to  enter  the  eye  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same 
direction  in  Avhich  Ave  observe  the  eye  of  another  person,  the  fundus  of  the  eye 
appears  brightly  illuminated. 

The  folloAviiig  simple  arrangement  is  sufficient  for  the  purpose  (fig.  677)  : — Let  B be  the  eye 
of  the  patient,  A that  of  the  observer,  and  let  a flame  be  jflaced  at  x.  The  rays  of  light  pro- 
ceeding from  X impinge  upon  the  obliquely  placed  idate  of  glass  (S,S),  and  are  reflected  in  the 
direction  of  the  dotted  lines  into  the  eye  (B).  The  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  in  this  ])Osition 
to  be  brightly  illuminated  in  difl'usion  circles  around  b.  As  the  observer  (A)  can  see  through 
the  obliquely  placed  glass  plate  (S,  S),  and  iu  the  same  direction  as  the  reflected  rays  {x,  y),  he 
sees  the  retina  around  I)  brightly  illuminated. 

In  order  that  this  method  be  made  available  for  practical  purposes,  Ave  must,  of  course,  be 
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able  to  distinguish  tlio  details,  such  as  the  blood-vessels  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  the  macula 

lutea,  the  entrance  of  tho  optic  nerve,  abnorma- 
j litios  of  tho  retina,  and  the  choroidal  pigment, 

i &c.  The  following  considerations  show  us  how  to 

/fi  proceed  in  order  to  accomplish  this.  As  already  men- 

■l;  tioned,  and  ns  fig.  658  shows,  a small  inverted  image 

;|i  is  formed  on  the  retina  (c,  d)  when  we  look  at  an  object 

'ji  (A,  B)  ; conversely,  according  to  the  same  dioptric 


Fig.  677. 

Arrangement  for  examining  the  eye  of  B.  A,  eye  of  observer ; x,  source  of  light ; S,  S,  plate 
of  glass  directed  obliquely,  reflecting  light  into  B. 


law,  an  enlarged  inverted  real  image  of  a small  distinct  area  of  the  retina  (c,  f7— dependincr  on 
the  distance  for  which  the  eye  was  accommodated)  must  be  formed  outside  the  eye  (A,  B). 

C sufficiently  illuminated,  this  aerial  image  will  be  correspondingly 

In  order  to  see  the  individual  parts  of  the  retinal  picture  more  distinctly,  the  observer  must 
accommodate  his  own  eye  for  the  position  of  this  image.  In  such  circumstances  the  eye  of  the 


J near  the  observed  eye.  His  eye  when  so  accommodated  is  removed  from 

t fa  V®  distance,  and  by  tho  visual  distance  of  the  patient.  As 

^ ® consulcrable,  the  individual  small  details  of  tho  fundus  cannot  be  seen  distinctly, 

ran  o*"  the  pupU  of  tho  patient,  only  a small  area  of  the  fundiis 

imnneaiVilr  t’r  *>■  Small  visiial  angle,  quite  apart  from  the  fact  that  it  is  often 

impossible  to  accommodate  for  the  real  image  of  the  fundus  of  the  patient. 

the  observer  must  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye  of  tho  patient.  This  may 
/riio  Inf  1 tr  Hither  by  placing  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  patient  a strong  convex 

( inches  focus  fig.  678,  C).  This  causes  the  retinal  image  to  be  nearer  to  the  eye 
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(at  ]^),  owing  to  the  strong  lens  refracting  the  rays  of  light.  The  observer  (Jl)  can  come  nearer 
to  the  eye,  and  can  still  accommodate  for  the  image  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  (2)  Or  a concave 
lens  is  placed  immediately  in  front  of  the  eye  of  the  patient  (fig.  679,  o).  The  rays  of  light 


Fig.  679. 

emerging  from  the  eye  of  the  patient  (P)  are  either  made  parallel  by  the  concave  lens  (o),  and 
are  brought  to  a focus  on  the  retina  of  the  emmetropic  observer  (A) ; or,  if  the  lens  causes  the 


raj's  to  diverge  (fig.  680),  an  erect,  virtual  image  is  formed  at  a distance  behind  the  eye  of  the 
patient  (at  R).  In  these  cases  also  the  observer  can  go  much  nearer  to  the  eye  of  the  patient. 

The  ophthalmoscope  invented  hy  v.  Helmholtz  enables  us  to  examine  the  whole 
of  the  fundus  of  the  eye. 


Pig.  681. — The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  with  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  fundus  of  the  normal 
eye.  a,  ring  of  connective-tissue ; h,  choroidal  ring ; c arteries  ; d,  veins  ; g,  division  of 
the  central  artery  ; h,  division  of  the  central  vein  ; L,  lamina  cribrosa  ; t,  temporal  (outer) 
side  ; n,  nasal  (inner)  side.  Fig.  682. — Morton’s  ophthalmoscope. 

[Direct  Method. — Use  a concave  mirror  of  20  centimetres  focal  distance,  with 
a central  opening.  Keflect  a beam  of  light  into  the  patient’s  eye,  Avhere  the  rays 
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cross  in  the  vitreous  and  illuminate  the  fundus  of  the  eye.  These  rays  again  pass 
out  of  the  eye  and  roach  the  ohserver’s  eye  through  the  central  hole  in  the  mirror. 
If  the  observer  bo  emmetropic  they  come  to  a focus  on  his  retina.  In  this  way 
aU  the  parts  of  the  retina  are  seen  in  their  normal  position,  but  enlarged.  Hence, 
it  is  sometimes  called  the  examination  of  the  upright  image.  The  eye  of  the 
patient  and  observer  must  bo  at  rest,  i.e..,  be  negatively  accommodated,  while  the 
mirror  must  be  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  eye  of  the  patient.] 

[Indirect  Method,  by  which  a more  general  view  of  the  fundus  is  obtained. 
Throw  the  light  into  the  patient’s  eye  by  an  ophthalmoscopic  mirror  as  above,  but  held 
at  a distance  of  about  25  cm.  (10  inches)  from  the  patient’s  eye.  Hold  a biconvex 
lens  of  14  dioptrics  focal  length  vertically  between  the  mirror  and  the  patient’s 
eye  (fig.  678),  the  observer  looking  through  the  hole  of  the  mirror.  What  he  does 
see  is  an  inverted  aerial  image  at  B.  Only  a small  part  of  the  fundus  oculi  can 
be  seen  at  one  time.] 

■ .'■[The  ophthalmoscope,  besides  being  used  for  examining  the  interior  of  the  eyeball,  is  of  the 
utmost  use  in  determining  the  existence  and  amount  of  anomalies  of  refraction  in  the  refrac- 


A 


Fig.  683. 

Frost’s  artificial  eye. 


Fig.  684. 

Action  of  the  orthoscope. 


tive  media.  For  this  purpose  an  ophthalmoscope  requires  to  be  provided  with  and  minus 
lenses,  which  can  be  readily  brought  before  the  eye  of  the  observer.  This  is  readily  done  by 
an  ingenious  mechanism  devised  by  Couper,  and  made  use  of  in  the  handy  students’  ophthal- 
mo.scope  of  Morton  (fig.  682).  The  lenses  are  moved  by  a driving-wheel  on  the  left  figure, 
while  at  the  same  time  is  indicated  at  a certain  aperture  the  lens  presented  at  the  sight  hole. 
The  instrument  is  also  provided  with  a movable  arrangement  canying  a concave  mirror  at 
either  end.  One  of  these  mirrors  is  10  inches  in  focus,  and  is  used  for  indirect  examination 
and  retinoscopy,  while  the  other  is  of  3 inches  focus  for  direct  examination,  and  is  ti.xed  at  an 
angle  of  25°.] 

[Retinoscopy. — The  ophthalmoscope  is  used  also  for  this  purpose.  A beam  of  light  is 
retlected  into  the  eye  by  the  ophthalmoscopic  mirror,  and  the  play  of  light  and  shade  on  the 
mndus  oculi  observed.  A study  of  this  is  important  in  determining  anomalies  of  refraction. 
For  the  method,  the  student  is  referred  to  a text-book  on  “Diseases  of  the  eye.”] 
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[Artificial  Eye. — The  student  may  practise  the  use  of  the  ophthalmoscope  on  an  artificial 
eye,  such  ns  that  of  Frost  (fig.  683)  or  Perin  or  Priestley  Smith.] 

Illumination  of  the  retina. — In  order  to  illuminate  the  interior  of  the  eye,  v.  Helmholtz 
used  several  plates  of  glass,  placed  behind  each  other,  in  the  position  of  S,  S,  in  fig.  677. 
Afterwards  he  used  a plane  or  concave  mirror  of  7 inches  focus  (fig.  677),  with  a hole  in  the 
centre.  Fig.  681  shows  the  appearance  of  the  fundus  of  the  eye,  as  seen  with  the  ophthalmo- 
scope. In  albinos  the  fundus  of  the  eye  appears  red,  because  light  passes  into  the  eye  through 
the  sclerotic  and  uvea,  which  are  devoid  of  pigment.  If  a diaphragm  be  placed  over  the  eye, 
so  that  the  pupil  alone  is  free,  the  eye  appears  black  {Bonders). 

Tapetum. — In  many  animals  the  eyes  have  a bright  green  lustre.  These  eyes  have  a special 
layer,  the  tapetum,  or  the  membraua  versicolor  of  Fielding ; in  carnivora  it  consists  of  cells 
[devoid  of  melanin  granules],  in  herbivora  of  fibres,  placed  between  the  capillaries  of  the  choroid 
and  the  stroma  of  the  uvea.  These  structures  exhibit  interference-colours  and  reflect  much 
light,  so  that  the  coloured  lustre  appears  in  the  eye  (p.  914). 

Oblique  illumination  is  used  ■with  advantage  for  investigating  the  anterior  chamber.  A 
bright  beam  of  light,  condensed  by  a convex  lens,  is  thrown  laterally  upon  the  cornea  into  the 
eye,  and  so  directed  upon  the  point  to  be  investigated  as  to  illuminate  it.  A point  so  illumi- 
nated, c.g.,  a part  of  the  iris,  may  be  examined  from  a distance  by  means  of  a lens,  or  even  by 
a microscope  {Liehreich). 

OrthoBcope. — Czermak  constructed  this  instrument,  in  which  the  eye  is  placed  under  water 
(fig.  684).  It  consists  of  a small  glass  trough  with  one  of  its  walls  removed.  The  margins  of 
the  open  side  are  pressed  firmly  against  the  region  of  the  eye.  The  eye  and  its  surroundings 
form,  as  it  were,  the  sixth  side  of  the  trough,  which  is  filled  with  water,  so  that  the  cornea  is 
bathed  therewith.  As  the  refractive  index  of  water  is  almost  the  same  as  the  refractive  index  of 
the  media  of  the  eye,  the  rays  of  light  pass  into  the  eye  in  a straight  direction  without  being 
refracted.  Hence,  objects  in  the  anterior  chamber  can  be  seen  directly,  as  if  they  were  not 
within  the  eye  at  all.  Another  advantage  is  that  the  objects  can  be  brought  nearer  to  the  eye 
of  the  observer.  The  rays  of  light  emerging  from  the  point  («)  of  the  fundus,  if  the  eye  were 
surrounded  by  air,  would  leave  the  eye  as  the  parallel  lines,  b,  e,  b,  c.  Under  water,  these 
rays,  a,  b,  continue  in  the  direction  a,  b,  as  far  as  6,  d,  where  they  emerge  from  the  water,  and 
are  bent  from  the  perpendicular  to  d,  e,  d,  e.  The  eye  of  the  observer,  looking  in  the  direction 
e,  d,  sees  the  j)oint,  a,  nearer,  viz.,  in  the  direction  e,  d,  a',  lying  at  a. 

395.  ACTIVITY  OF  THE  EETINA  IN  VISION.— I.  Blind  Spot.— The 
rods  and  cones  alone  are  the  parts  of  the  retma  sensitive  to  light ; they  alone  are 
excited  by  the  vibrations  of  the  ether.  This  is  confirmed  by  Mariotte’s  experiment 
(1688),  which  proves  that  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  where  rods  and  cones 
are  absent,  is  devoid  of  visual  sensibility.  Hence  it  is  spoken  of  as  the  “ blind 
spot.” 

[Mariotte’s  Experiment. — Make  a cross  and  a circle,  about  3 inches  apart, 
upon  paper  (fig.  685).  Look  at  the  cross  with  the  right  eye,  keeping  the  left  ejm 
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Fig.  685. 

Mariotte’s  experiment. 

closed,  and  hold  the  paper  about  a foot  from  the  eye,  when  both  the  cross  and  the 
circle  will  be  seen.  Gradually  approximate  the  paper  to  the  eye,  keeping  the 
open  eye  steadily  fixed  on  the  cross  ; at  a certain  moment  the  circle  will  disappear, 
and  on  bringing  the  paper  nearer  to  the  eye  it  will  reappear.  The  moment 
Avhen  the  circle  disappears  is  when  its  image  falls  upon  the  entrance  of  the  optic 
nerve.] 

Position  and  Size. — The  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  lies  about  3 '5  mm.  internal  to  the 
visual  axis  of  the  eyeball,  in  the  retina.  Its  diameter  is  1'8  mm.  The  apparent  diameter  of 
the  blind  spot  in  the  field  of  vision  is  in  a horizontal  direction  6°  56' — this  lies  12°  35  to 
18°  55'  horizontally  from  the  fixed  point.  Eleven  full  moons  jfiaced  side  by  side  would  dis- 
appear on  the  surface,  and  so  would  a human  face  at  a distance  of  over  2 metres. 

Proofs. 'I'iie  following  facts  prove  that  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  is  insensible  to 

light; (1)  Bonders  projected,  by  means  of  a mirror,  the  small  image  of  a flame  upon  the 
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entrance  of  the  optic  nerve  of  another  person,  and  the  person  liad  no  sensation  of  light.  But 
a sensation  ot  light  was  experienced  when  the  image  of  the  flame  was  i^rojected  upon  the 
neighbouring  parts  of  the  retina.  (2)  On  combining  with  Mariotte’s  experiment  the  experiment 
which  causes  entoptical  phenomena  at  the  entrance  of  the  optic  nerve,  this  coincides  with  the 
blind  spot  (§  393,  and  7). 

Form  of  Blind  Spot. — In  [order  to  determine  the  form  and  ajoparent  size  of  the  Hind  spot  in 
one’s  own  eye,  fix  the  head  at  about  25  centimetres  from  a surface  of  white  paper  ; select  a 
small  point  on  the  latter  and  keep  the  eye  directed  towards  it  ; then,  starting  from  the 
position  of  the  blind  spot,  move  a white  feather  in  all  directions  over  the  paper  ; whenever  the 
tip  of  the  feather  becomes  visible,  make  a mark  at  this  spot.  The  blind  spot  may  be  mapped 
out  in  this  way.  It  has  an  irregular,  elliptical  form  from  which  processes  proceed,  due  to  the 
equally  non-sensitive  origins  of  the  large  blood-vessels  of  the  retina  {Eueck).  (Mariotte 
concluded  from  his  experiment  that  the  choroid,  which  is  perforated  by  the  optic  nerve,  is  the 
membrane  sensitive  to  light,  as  the  nerves  are  nowhere  absent  from  the  retina.) 

The  blind  spot  causes  no  appreciable  ^ap  in  the  field  of  vision. — As  the  area  is  not  excited 
by  light,  a black  spot  cannot  appear  in  the  field  of  vision,  for  the  sensation  of  black  implies 
the  presence  of  retinal  elements,  which,  however,  are  absent  from  the  blind  spot.  The 
circumstMce,  however,  that  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  an  inexcitable 
spot  during  vision,  no  part  of  the  field  of  vision  appears  to  be  unoccu- 
pied, is  due  to  a psychical  action.  The  unoccupied  area  of  the  field 
of  vision,  corresponding  to  the  blind  spot,  is  filled  in  according  to  pro- 
bability, by  a psychical  process  (A^.  H.  IVcher).  Hence,  when  a white 
point  disappears  from  a black  surface,  the  whole  surface  appears  to  us 
black  ; a white  surface,  from  which  a black  point  falls  on  the  blind  spot, 
appears  quite  white  ; a page  of  print,  grey  throughout,  &c.  According 
to_  the  probabilities,  certain  parts  are  supplied — parts  of  a circle,  the 
middle  parts  of  a long  line,  the  central  part  of  a cross.  Such  images, 
however,  as  cannot  be  constructed  according  to  the  probabilities,  are  not 

perfected,  e.g.,  the  end  of  a line  or  a human  face.  In  other  cases  the  condition  known  as 
“ contraction  ''  oi  the  field  of  vision  tends  to  fill  up  the  gap.  This  will  be  evident  on  looking  at 
the  nine  adjoining  letters,  so  that  e disappears ; we  no  longer  see  the  three  letters  on  each 
side  of  it  iii^  straight  lines,  but  y,  h,  d are  turned  in  towards  e.  The  adjoining  parts  of 
the  held  of  vision  seem  to  extend  over  and  around  the  blind  spot,  and  thus  help  to  compensate 
for  the  blind  spot. 


a 


d 


b 

(e) 

h 


f 
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II.  Optic  Fibres  inexcitable  to  Light.— The  layer  of  the  fibres  of  the  optic 
n&rve  in  the  retina  is  not  sensitive  to  light.  This  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  in  the 
fovea  centralis,  Avhich  is  the  area  of  most  acute  vision,  there  are  no  nerve-fibres. 
Further,  Purkinje’s  figure  proves  that,  as  the  arteries  of  the  retina  lie  behind  the 
optic  fibres,  the  latter  cannot  be  concerned  in  the  perception  of  the  former. 

III.  Kods  and  Cones. — The  outer  segments  of  the  rods  and  cones  have  rounded 
outlines,  and  are  packed  close  together ) but  natural  spaces  must  exist  between 
them,  corresponding  to  the  spaces  that  must  exist  between  groups  of  bodies  Avith  a 
circular  outline.  These  parts  are  insensible  to  light,  so  that  a retinal  image  is  com- 
posed like  a mosaic  of  round  stones.  The  diameter  of  a cone  in  the  yellow  spot  is 
2 to  2 5 //.  (il/.  Sclmltze).  If  two  images  of  two  small  points,  placed  very  near  each 
other,  fall  upon  the  retina,  they  will  still  be  distinguished  as  distinct  images,  pro- 
vided that  both  images  fall  upon  two  different  cones.  The  tAvo  images  on  the 
retina  need  only  be  3— 4— 5 ‘4  p.  apart,  in  order  that  each  may  be  seen  separately, 
for  then  the  images  fall  upon  two  adjoining  cones.  If  the  distance  be  dimin- 
ished so  very  much  that  both  images  fall  ujDon  one  cone,  or  one  upon  one  cone  and 
the  other  upon  the  intermediate  or  cement  substance,  then  only  one  image  is  per- 
ceived. The  images  must  be  further  apart  in  the  peripheral  portion  of  the  retina 
in  order  that  they  may  he  separately  distinguished. 

As  the  roiiiidcd  end-surfaces  of  the  cones  do  not  lie  exactly  under  each  other,  but  are  so 
arranged  that  one  series  of  circles  is  adapted  to  the  interstices  of  the  following  series,  this 
explains  wliy  fine  dark  lines  lying  near  each  other  appear  to  have  alternating  twists  upon  them, 
aSftlie  images  of  these  must  fall  upon  the  cones,  at  one  time  to  the  right,  at  another  to  the 


IV.  The  fovea  centralis  is  the  region  of  most  acute  vision,  Avhere  only  cones 
are  present,  and  Avhere  they  are  very  numerous  and  closely  packed  (fig.  648).  The 
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cones  arc  less  numerous  in  the  peripheral  areas  of  the  retina,  and  consequently  vision 
is  much  less  acute  in  these  regions.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the  cones  are 
more  important  for  vision  than  the  rods.  When  we  wish  to  see  an  object  distinctly 
we  involuntarily  turn  our  eyes  so  that  the  retinal  image  falls  upon  the  fovea 
centralis.  In  clomg  this,  we  are  said  to  “fix  ” our  eyes  upon  an  object.  The  line 
drawn  from  the  fovea  to  the  object  is  called  tlie  axis  of  vision  (fig.  686,  S r).  It 
forms  an  angle  of  only  3'5-7°  with  the  “optical  axis”  (0  A),  which  unites  the 


Fig.  686. 

Horizontal  section  of  tlic  right  eye.  a,  cornea ; 1),  conjunctiva ; c,  sclerotic  ; d,  anterior 
chamber  containing  the  aqueous  humour;  e,  iris;  ffi,  pupil;  <7,  posterior  chambei  , i, 
Petit’s  canal ; j,  ciliary  muscle  ; t:,  corneo-scleral  limit ; i,  canal  of  Schlemm  ; m,  choroid ; 
11,  retina  ; 0,  vitreous  humour  ; No,  optic  nerve ; q,  nerve-sheaths ; p,  nenm-libres  , Ic, 
lamina  cribrosa,  Tlio  line  0 ^ indicates  the  optic  axis  j S ?*,  the  axis  of  vision  ; the 
Xiosition  of  the  fovea  centralis. 


centres  of  the  spherical  surfaces  of  the  refractive  media  of  the  eye.  The  point  of 
intersection,  of  course,  lies  in  the  nodal  point  {Kn)  of  the  lens  (p.  948).  Theterin 
“direct  vision”  is  applied  to  vision  when  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  vision  is  in 
line  Avith  the  object  {i.e.,  Avhen  the  image  of  the  object  falls  directly  bn  the  fovea 

centm^i^^ect  occurs  when  the  rays  of  light  from  an  object  fall  upon  the 

peripheral  parts  of  the  retina.  Indirect  vision  is  much  less  acute  than  the 
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Fig.  687. 

M ‘Hardy’s  perimeter.  I,  porcelain  button;  M,  bit;  E,  for  fixing  the  head;  cj,  h,  ciuadrant ; 
0,  hxatmn  ponit ; 2h  pointer  for  piercing  the  record  chart  held  in  the  frame  (c)  which  moves 
on  c ; _D  upright  supporting  the  quadrant  and  the  automatic  arrangement  of  slides  (k  and 
1),  which  are  moved  by  j, 

of  which  the  eye  is  placed.  Proceeding  from  the  fixed  point,  objects  are  placed, 
upon  semicircles,  and  are  gradually  pushed  more  and  more  towards  the  periphery 
of  the  field  of  vision,  until  the  object  becomes  indistinct,  and  finally  disappears. 
Tlie  process  of  testing  is  continued  by  placing  the  arc  successively  in  the  different 
meridians  of  the  field  of  vision. 


direct.  Still  the  periphery  of  the  retina  is  in  a high  degree  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing movements,  changes,  or  intermission  of  visual  impressions  {Exner). 

To  test  the  acuity  of  direct  vision,  draw  two  fine  parallel  lines  close  to  each  other,  and 
gradually  remove  them  more  and  more  from  the  eye,  until  both  appear  almost  to  unite  and 
term  one  line.  The  size  of  the  retinal  image  may  be  ascertained  by  determining  the  distanee 
of  the  two  lines  from  each  other,  and  the  distance  of  the  lines  from  the  eye,  or,  from  the  cor- 
responding visual  angle,  which  is  generally  from  60  to  90  seconds. 

Perimetry. — In  order  to  test  indirect  vision,  we  may  use  a perimeter.  The 
eye  is  placed  opposite  a fixed  point,  from  Avhich  a quadrant  proceeds,  so  that  the 
eye  lies  in  the  centre  of  it.  As  the  quadrant  rotates  round  the  fixed  point,  on 
rotating  the  former  we  can  circumscribe  the  surface  of  a hemisphere,  in  tlie  centre 


[M  Hardy  s perimeter  is  a very  convenient  form  (fig.  687).  It  consists  of  two  uprights  (C 
and  D),  which  are  fixed  to  the  opposite  ends  of  a fiat  basal  plate  (A).  C earries  an  arrangement 
toi  supporting  the  patients  head,  while  D carries  the  automatic  arrangement  for  the  perimetric 
record.  J>oth  ot  the.se  can  be  raised  or  depressed  by  the  screws  (G  and  h).  The  patient’s  chin 
re.sts  on  the  chin-re.st  (E),  while  in  the  mouth  is  placed  Landolt’s  biting  fixation  (L),  whieh  is 
detachable.  The  position  of  the  head  can  be  altered  by  sliding  F on  L,  which  can  be  fixed  in 
any  posi  ion  ly  the  screw  (0).  The  poreelain  button  (I)  just  below  the  patient’s  eye  {1)  is  eon- 
nccted  with  the  adjustment  of  the  “fixation  point.”  The  automatic  recording  apparatus 
nsists  of  a revolving  quadrant  (A,  h),  which  de.scribos  a licmisphero  round  a horizontal  axis 
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passiEg  through  the  centre  of  the  hollow  male  axle,  turning  in  the  female  end  of  a,  which  is 

supported  by  D.  The  quadrant  can  be  fixed  at 
any  point  by  g.  On  the  front  concave  surface 
of  the  quadrant  is  fixed  a circular  white  piece  of 
ivory,  representing  the  “fixation  ])oint,’’  from 
which  a needle  projects  and  which  is  the  zero  of 
the  instrument.  A carriage  (f),  in  which  the 
test  objects  are  placed,  can  be  moved  in  the 


Fig.  688. — Priestley  Smith’s  perimeter, 
quadrant,  and  on  each  side  of  it  the  quadrant 


concave  face  of  the  quadrant  by  means  of  the 
milled  head  {j),  which  moves  the  carriage  by 
means  of  a tooth  and  pinion  wheel.] 

[When  the  milled  head  (j)  is  turned,  it  moves 
the  carriage  and  two  slides  (/c  and  1),  the  two 
slides  moving  in  the  ratio  of  2 to  1.  The  rate 
of  the  carriage  is  so  adjusted  that  it  ti'avels  ten 
times  faster  than  I,  and  five  times  faster  than  k. 
The  pointer  (p)  is  connected  with  these  slides, 
so  that  it  moves  when  they  move,  and  records 
its  movements  by  piercing  the  record  chart, 
which  is  fixed  in  the  double-faced  frame  (c). 
The  frame  for  the  record  chart  is  hinged  near 
c to  the  upright  (D).  The  frame,  when  upright, 
comes  so  near  the  pointer  that  the  latter  can 
pierce  a chart  placed  in  the  frame.  The  patient 
is  directed  to  look  at  the  “fixation  point,” 
wiiich  is  merely  a small  ivory  button  placed  in 
the  imaginary  axis  of  the  hemisphere  on  the 
front  of  the  centre  of  the  concave  surface  of  the 
quadrant ; the  j)rojeoting  needle-point  (o)  indi- 
cates its  position.  This  is  the  zero  of  the 
is  divided  into  90°.] 


Fig.  689. 

Perimetric  chart  of  a healthy  and  a diseased  eye. 


[In  testing  the  field  of  vision,  2fiace  the  carriage  so  as  to  cover  zero,  adjust  the  eye  for  the 
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fixation  point,  and  look  steadily  at  it,  when,  if  all  is  right,  the  pointer  {p)  ought  to  pierce  the 
centre  of  the  chart.  Jlove  the  carriage  along  the  quadrant  by  j until  it  disappears  from  the 
field  of  vision,  and  when  it  does  so  the  pointer  is  made  to  pierce  the  chart.  Make  another 
observation  in  another  direction  by  altering  the  position  of  the  quadrant,  and  go  on  doing  so 
until  a complete  record  is  obtained  of  the  field  of  vision.  Test  the  other  eye  in  the  same  way. 
The  colour-field  may  be  tested  by  using  coloured  papers  in  the  carriage.] 

[Priestley  Smith’s  Perimeter  (fig.  688). — The  Avooden  knob  on  the  left  of  the  figure  is  placed 
under  the  eye  of  the  patient,  who  stares  at  the  fixed  point  in  the  axis  of  the  quadrant,  which 
can  be  moved  in  any  meridian.  The  test  object  is  a square  piece  of  white  paper,  which  is  moved 
along  the  quadrant.  The  chart  is  placed  on  the  posterior  surface  of  the  hand-wheel  and  moves 
with  it,  so  that  the  meridians  of  the  chart  move  with  the  quadrant.  There  is  a scale  behind 
the  hand-Avheel  corresponding  with  the  circles  on  the  chart,  so  that  the  observer  can  prick  off 
his  observations  directly.] 

[Scotoma  is  the  term  applied  to  dimness  or  blindness  in  certain  parts  of  the  field  of  vision, 
which  may  be  central,  marginal,  or  in  patches.] 

The  capacity  for  distinguishing  colours  diminishes  more  rapidly  at  the  periphery  of  the  retina 
than  that  for  distinguishing  ditl'erences  in  the  brightness  or  intensity  of  light.  In  fact,  the 
periphery  of  the  retina  is  slightly  red  blind.  The  diminution  is  gi'eater  in  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  eye  than  in  the  horizontal,  and  it  diminishes  with  the  distance  from  the  fixation  point 
{Atibcrt  and  Forster).  These  observers  also  state  that,  during  accommodation  for  a distant 
object,  the  diminution  of  the  capacity  to  distinguish  brightness  and  colour  tOAvards  the 
perijdiery  of  the  lens,  occurs  more  rapidly  than  with  near  vision.  The  excitability  of  the  retina 
for  colours  and  brightness  is  greater  at  a 2ioint  equally  distant  from  the  fovea  centralis  on  the 
temporal  than  on  the  nasal  side  of  the  eye  (Schon). 

Perimetric  Chart. — If  the  arc  of  the  perimeter  (fig.  688)  be  divided  into  90  degi’ees,  beginning 
at  the  fixation  point  (centi-al  point),  and  proceeding  to  L and  M (fig.  689) ; and  if  a series  of 
concentric  circles  be  inscribed  on  this,  Avith  the  point  of  fixation  as  their  centre,  Ave  can 
construct  a topographical  chart  of  the  visual  capacity  of  the  normal  or  healthy  eye  from  the 
data  obtained  by  the  examination  of  the  retina. 

Fig.  689  is  an  example  ; the  thick  lines  indicate  a diseased  eye,  the  corresponding  thin  lines  a 
healthy  eye.  The  continuous  line  indicates  the  limits  for  the  perception  of  white  ; the  inter- 
rupted line  that  for  blue  ; the  punctuated  and  interrupted  line  that  for  red  ; m is  the  blind  spot. 
In  the  normal  eye  the  limits  for  the  perception  of  colours  are  as  under  ; — 


AA’hite. 

Bine. 

Rea. 

Green. 

Externally, 

70°-88° 

65° 

60° 

40° 

Internally,  ....... 

50°-60° 

60° 

50° 

40° 

Upwards,  ....... 

DownAvards,  ...... 

45°-55° 

45° 

40° 

30°-35° 

65°-70° 

60° 

50° 

3.5° 

V.  Specific  Energy. — The  rods  and  cones  alone  are  endoAved  Avith  Avhat  Johannes 
Muller  called  specific  energy fi  i.e.,  they  alone  are  set  into  actiAdty  hy  the  ethereal 
vibrations,  to  produce  those  impulses  Avhich  result  in  vision.  Mechanical  and 
electrical  stimuli,  hoAvever,  Avhen  applied  to  any  part  of  the  course  of  the  nervous 
apparatus,  produce  visual  phenomena.  Mechanical  stimuli  are  more  intense  stimuli 
than  light  rays,  as  is  shoAvn  hy  performing  the  dark  pressure  figure  Avith  the  eyes 
open  (§  393,  5,  a),  Avhereby  the  circulation  in  the  retina  is  interfered  Avitli ; in  the 
region  of  pressure,  Ave  cannot  see  external  objects  Avhich  affect  the  retina  uniformly 
and  continuously. 

VI.  The  duration  of  the  retinal  stimulation  must  he  exceedingly  short,  as  the 
electrical  spark  lasts  only  0 '0000008  6 8 second ; still,  as  a general  rule,  a shorter 
time  is  required,  the  larger  and  brighter  the  object  looked  at.  Alternate  stimu- 
lation Avith  light,  17  to  18  times  per  mimite,  is  perceived  most  intensely  {BrUclce). 
An  interval  of  0'027  seconds  must  elapse  hetAveen  tAvo  flashes  of  light  in  order  that, 
both  may  he  seen  separately  {Cliarpentier).  Further,  an  increase  or  diminution  of 
O'Ol  part  of  the  intensity  of  the  light  is  perceptible  (§  383).  A shorter  time  is 
required  to  perceive  yellow  than  is  required  for  violet  and  red  ( Vierordt).  The 
retina  becomes  more  scn.sitive  to  light  after  a person  has  been  kept  in  the  dark  for 
a long  time,  and  also  after  repose  during  the  night.  If  light  be  alloAved  to  act  on 
the  eyes  for  a long  time,  and  especially  if  it  be  intense,  it  causes  fatigue  of  the 
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retina,  wliicli  begins  sooner  in  the  centre  than  in  the  periphery  of  the  organ 
{Auhcrt).  At  first  the  fatigue  comes  on  rapidly  and  afterwards  develops  more 
slowly — it  is  most  marked  in  the  morning  (A.  Fide). 

VII.  During  direct  vision,  objects  must  traverse  at  an  angular  velocity  of  1-2 
minutes  per  second  in  order  to  appear  to  be  in  motion  {Aiibert). 

VIII.  Visual  Purple. — The  mode  of  the  action  of  light  upon  the  end-organs  of 

the  retina  has  already  been  referred  to  (p.  915)  in  connection  with  the  visual 
2nir2de”  or  rhodopsin  Kiilme).  Kiihne  showed  that,  by  illuminating  the 

retina  actual  pictures  {e.g.,  the  image  of  a window)  could  be  produced  on  the  retina, 
but  they  gradually  disappeared.  From  this  point  of  view  we  might  regard  the 
retina  as  comparable,  to  a certain  extent,  to  the  sensitive  plate  of  a photographic 
a^jparatus. 

Optogram. — The  visual  purple  is  formed  by  the  pigmeut-epithelium  of  the  retina.  Perhaps 
we  might  compare  the  process  to  a kind  of  secretion.  The  visual  purple  may  he  restored  in  a 
retina  by  laying  the  latter  upon  living  choroidal  epithelium.  The  pigment  disappears  from 
the  mammalian  retina  by  the  action  of  light  60  times  more  rapidly  than  from  the  retina  of  the 
frog.  In  a rabbit’s  eye,  whose  pupil  was  dilated  with  atropin,  Ewald  and  Kiihne  obtained  a 
sharp  picture  or  optogi’am  of  a bright  object  placed  at  a distance  of  24  cm.  from  the  eye — the 
image  was  “ fixed”  by  a 4 per  cent,  solution  of  alum.  Visual  purple  withstands  all  the  oxidising 
reagents  ; zinc  chloride,  acetic  acid,  and  corrosive  sublimate  change  it  into  a yellow  substance 
— it  becomes  white  only  through  the  action  of  light ; the  dark  heat-rays  are  without  effect, 
while  it  is  decomposed  above  a temperature  of  52°  C.  [As  visual  purple  is  absent  from  the 
cones,  and  as  cones  only  are  present  in  the  fovea  centivalis,  we  cannot  explain  vision  by  optograms 
formed  by  the  visual  purple.  ] . 

Movements  of  rods  and  cones. — The  iimer  limb  of  the  cones  under  the  action 
of  light  becomes  shorter,  and  elongates  in  darkness.  The  action  occurs  in  both  eyes, 
even  when  the  light  acts  only  on  one  eye.  After  destruction  of  the  brain,  the 
effect  is  confined  to  the  eye  directly  acted  on  by  hght.  Strychnhie  tetanus  acts 
like  light.  It  wovdd  seem,  therefore,  that  the  optic  nerve,  in  addition  to  afferent 
light-exciting  fibres,  contams  also  motor  fibres — retino-motor  fibres,  according  to 
Engehnann  and  Stort.  Angelucci  has  observed  movements  in  the  outer  limbs, 
and  Gradenigo  in  the  imier  limbs  of  the  rods.  Heat  is  said  to  act  in  a manner 
similar  to  light.  The  isolated  imier  limbs  of  the  cones  exhibit  changes  of  form 
when  acted  on  by  light  {Gradenigo). 

IX.  Destruction  of  the  rods  and  cones  of  the  retina  causes  corresponding  dark 
spots  in  the  field  of  vision. 

396.  PEECEPTION  OF  COLOUES.— Physical.— The  vibrations  of  the  light- 
ether  are  perceived  by  the  retma  only  within  distinct  limits.  If  a beam  of  ivhite 
light,  e.g.,  from  the  sun,  be  transmitted  through  a prism,  the  light  rays  are  refracted 
and  dispersed,  and  a “prismatic  spectrum”  is  obtauied  (fig.  23).  [If  a beam  of 
white  light  be  transmitted  through  a hole  in  a shutter  into  a dark  room,  and  a 
prism  be  held  in  the  course  of  the  beam  behind  the  shutter,  and  in  the  position 
shown  in  fig.  690,  then  a spectrum  or  band  of  colours  will  be  obtained  on  a white 
screen  placed  several  feet  from  the  prism.  The  colours  will  be  in  the  definite 
order  shown  in  the  diagram;  i.e.,  in  order  from  the  least  refrangible  red  to  the 
most  refrangible  violet.  Thus  white  light  contains  rays  of  very  different  wave- 
lengths or  periods  of  vibration]. 

The  dark  heat-rays,  or  ultra-red  rays,  rvhose  wave-length  is  0 '001 94  mm.,  are 
refracted  least,  do  not  act  upon  the  retina,  and  are  therefore  mvisil^le.  They  act, 
however,  upon  sensory  nerves,  and  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  heat.  About  90 
per  eent.  of  these  rays  is  absorbed  by  the  media  of  the  eye  {Briicke  and  Knoblauch). 
From  Fraunhofer’s  line.  A,  onwards,  the  oscillations  of  the  light-ether  excite  the 
retina  in  the  following  order,  and  constitute  the  visible  spectrum  (fig.  690) : — Eed 
with  481  billions  of  vibrations  per  second,  orange  with  532,  yellow  with  563, 
green  with  607,  blue  with  653,  indigo  with  676,  and  violet  with  764  billion 
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N'ibrations  per  second.  Tlio  sensation  of  colour  therefore  depends  on  tire  number 
of  vibrations  of  the  light-ether,  just  as  the  pitch  of  a note  depends  on  the 
number  of  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  {Neiutonl  1704 ; Hartley,  1772).  Beyond 
tlie  violet  lie  the  chemically  active  ultra-violet  or  actinic  rays  of  the  spectrum. 
After  cutting  out  all  the  spectrum,  including  the  violet-rays,  v.  Helmholtz  succeeded 
in  seeing  the  ultra-violet  rays,  which  had  a feeble  greyish-blue  colour.  The  heat- 
rays  in  the  coloured  part  of  the  spectrum  are  transmitted  by  the  media  of  the  eye 
in  the  same  way  as  through  water.  The  existence  of  the  ultra-violet  rays  is  best 
ascertained  by  the  phenomenon  of  fluorescence.  Yon  Helmholtz,  on  illuminating 
a solution  of  sulphate  of  quinine  with  the  ultra-violet  rays,  saw  a bluish-white 
light  proceeding  from  all  parts  of  the  solution  which  Avere  acted  on  by  the  ultra- 
violet rays.  As  the  media  of  the  eye  themselves  exhibit  fluorescence  (v.  Helmholtz), 
they  must  increase  the  power  of  the  retina  to  distinguish  these  rays.  The  ultra- 
violet rays  are  not  largely  absorbed  by  the  media  of  the  eye  {Bruclce). 

In  order  that  a colour  be  perceived,  it  is  essential  that  a certain  amount  of  light  fall  upon  the 
retina.  Blue,  when  at  the  lowest  degree  of  brightness,  gives  a colour  sensation  with  an  amount 
of  light  which  is  sixteen  times  less  than  that  required  for  red  {Dohroiolosky). 

Intensity  of  the  Impression  of  Light. — While  light  of  different  periods  of  vibration  applied 
to  the  eye  excites  the  different  sensations  of  colour,  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  (height  of 
theAvaves)  determines,  the  intensity  of  the  impression  of  light ; just  as  the  loudness  of  a note 
depends  on  the  amplitude  of  the  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.  The  sun’s  light  contains  all 
the  rays  which  excite  the  sensation  of  colour  in  us,  and  when  all  these  rays  fall  simultaneously 
upon  the  retina  we  experience  the  sensation  of  white.  If  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  obtained 
by  means  of  a prism  be  reunited,  white  light  is  again  obtained.  If  no  vibrations  of  the  light- 
ether  reach  the  retina,  every  sensation  of  light  and  colour  is  absent,  but  we  can  scarcely  apply  the 
term  black  to  this  condition.  It  is  rather  the  absence  of  sensation,  such  as,  for  example,  is 
the  case  when  a beam  of  light  falls  on  the  skin  of  the  back.  This  does  not  give  the  sensation 
of  black,  bxrt  rather  that  of  no  sensation  of  light. 


Simple  and  Mixed  Colours. — We  distinguisb  simple  colours,  e.g.,  those  of  the 
spectrum.  In  order  to  perceive  these,  the  retina  must  be  excited  (set  into  vibra- 
tion) by  a distinct 
number  of  oscilla- 
tions (see  above). 

Further,  we  dis- 
tinguish “ mixed 
colours,”  whose  sen- 
sations are  produced 
when  the  retina  is 
excited  by  txvo  or 
more  simple  colours, 
simultaneously  or 
rapidly  alternating. 

The  most  complex 
mixed  colour  is 


ATolet. 

Indigo. 

Blue. 

Green. 
Yellow. 
Orange. 
Red.  . 


Spectrum  obtained  by  means  of  a prism. 


white,  Avhich  is  composed  of  a mixture  of  all  the  simple  colours  of  the  spectrum. 

The  “ complementary  colours  ” are  important.  Any  txvo  colours  which  together 
give  the  sensation  of  white  are  coiujilementary  to  each  other.  The  “ contrast 
colours  ” are  mentioned  here  merely  to  complete  the  list.  They  are  closely  related 
to  the  complementary  colours.  Any  tivo  colours  Avhich,  Avhen  mixed,  supplement 
the  generally  prevailing  tone  of  the  light,  are  eontrast  colours.  Y^hen  the  sky  is  ■ 
blue,  the  two  contrast  colours  must  be  bluish-Avhite ; with  bright  gaslight  they 
must  be  yellowish-white,  and  in  pure  white  light  of  course  all  the  complementary 
are  the  same  as  the  contrast  colours  (Briicke). 


Methods  of  Mixing  Colours. — 1.  Two  solar  spectra  are  projected  upon  a screen,  and  the 
spectra  arc  so  arranged  as  to  cause  any  one  part  of  I'onc  spectrum  to  cover  any  jiart  of  the  other. 
2.  Look  obliquely  through  a vertically  arranged  glass  plate  at  a colour  placed  behind  it. 
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Another  colour  is  placed  in  front  of  the  glass  plate,  so  that  its  image  is  also  reflected  into  the 
eye  of  the  observer  ; thus,  the  light  of  one  colour  transmitted  through  the  glass  plate  and  the 
reflected  light  from  the  other  colour  reach  the  eye  simultaneously.  [Lambert’s  Method. — This 
is  easily  done  by  Lambert’s  method.  Use  colom-ed  wafers  and  a slij)  of  glass  ; place  a red  wafer 
on  a sheet  of  black  pa]3er,  and  about  3 inches  behind  it  another  blue  one.  Hold  the  plate  of 
glass  midway  and  vertically  between  them,  and  so  incline  the  glass  that,  while  looking  through 
it  at  the  red  wafer,  a reflected  image  of  the  blue  one  will  be  projected  into  the  eye  in  the  same 
direction  as  that  of  the  red  image,  when  we  have  the  sensation  of  purple.] 

3.  A rotatory  disc,  with  sectors  of  various  colours,  is  rapidly  rotated  in  front  of  the  eyes.  On 
rapidly  rotating  the  coloured  disc,  the  impressions  produced  by  the  individual  colours  are  united 
to  produce  a mixed  colour.  If  the  rotating  disc,  which  yields,  let  us  suppose,  white,  on  mixing 
the  colours  of  the  spectrum,  be  reflected  in  a rapidly  rotating  mirror,  then  the  individual 
components  of  the  white  reappear. 

4.  Place  in  front  of  each  of  the  small  holes  in  the  cardboard  used  for  Scheiner’s  experiment 
{fig.  664)  two  differently  coloured  pieces  of  glass  ; the  coloured  rays  of  light  passing  through 
the  holes  unite  on  the  retina,  and  produce  a mixed  colour  (Czermak). 

Complementary  Colours. — Investigation  shows  that  the  following  colours  of 
the  spectrum  are  complementary,  i.e.,  every  pair  gives  rise  to  white  : — 

Red  and  greenish-hlue,  Orange  and  cyan-hlue, 

Yellow  and  indigo-hlue,  Greenish-yeUow  and  violet, 

while  green  has  the  compound  complementary  colour,  purple  (v.  Helmholtz). 


The  mixed  colours  may  be  determined  from  the  following  table.  At  the  top  of  the  vertical 
and  horizontal  columns  are  placed  the  simple  colours  ; the  mixed  colours  occur  where  they 
intersect  the  corresponding  vertical  and  horizontal  columns  (Dk.  =dark  ; wh.  = whitish) : — 


Violet. 

Indigo. 

Cyan-hlue. 

Bluish- 

green. 

Given. 

Greenish- 

yellow. 

Yellow. 

lied 
Orange 
Yellow 
Gr. -yellow 
Green 

Bluish-green 

Cyan-hlue 

Purple 

Dk.-vose 

Wh.-rose 

Wliite 

■\Vhite-blue 

M^ater-blue 

Indigo 

Dk.-rose 

Wh.-rose 

White 

Wh.-green 

Wnter-hlue 

Watei-hlue 

VUi.-rose 
White 
Wh.-green 
Wh  -green 
Bl. -green 

White 

Wli.-yellow 

tVh.-yellow 

Green 

Wh. -yellow 

Yellow 

Gr.-yellow 

Gold-yellow 

Yellow 

Orange 

The  following  results  have  been  obtained  from  observations  on  the  mixture  of 
colours : — 

1.  If  two  simple,  but  non-com plementary,  spectral  colours  he  mixed  with  each 
other,  they  give  rise  to  a colour  sensation,  which  may  he  represented  by  a colour 
lying  in  the  spectrum  between  both,  and  mixed  with  a certain  quantity  of  white. 
Hence  we  may  produce  every  impression  of  mixed  colours  by  a colour  of  the  spec- 
trum -p  Avhite  {Grassman). 

2.  The  less  wliite  the  colours  contam,  the  more  “saturated”  they  are  said  to 
be ; the  more  white  they  contain,  the  more  unsaturated  do  they  appear.  The 
saturation  of  a colour  diminishes  with  the  intensity  of  the  illumination. 

Geometrical  Colom  Table. — Since  the  time  of  Newton,  attempts  have  been  made  to  construct 
a so-called  “geometrical  colour  table,”  which  will  enable  any  mixed  colour  to  be  readily  found. 
Fig.  691  shows  such  a colour  table  ; white  is  placed  in  the  middle,  and  from  it  to  every  point  in 
the  curve, — which  is  marked  with  the  names  of  the  colours, — suppose  each  colour  to  be  so  placed 
that,  proceeding  from  white,  the  colours  are  arranged,  beginning  with  the  brightest  tone,  always 
followed  by  the  most  saturated  tone,  until  the  pure  saturated  spectral  colour  lies  in  the  point  of 
the  curve  marked  with  the  name  of  the  colour.  The  mixed  colour,  purple,  is  placed  between 
violet  and  red.  In  order  to  determine  from  this  table  the  mixed  colour  of  any  two  spectral 
colours,  unite  the  points  of  these  colours  by  a straight  line.  Suppose  weights  corresponding  to 
the  units  of  intensity  of  these  colours  to  be  placed  on  both  points  of  the  curve  indicating  colours, 
then  the  position  of  the  centre  of  gravity  of  both  in  the  line  connecting  the  colours  indicates  the 
position  of  the  mixed  colour  in  the  table.  The  mixed  colour  of  two  spectral  colours  always  lies 
in  the  colour  table  in  the  straight  line  connecting  the  two  colourpoints.  Further,  the  impression 
of  the  mixed  colour  corresponds  to  an  intermediate  spectral  colour  mixed  with  white.  ]ie 
complementary  colour  of  any  spectral  colour  is  found  at  once  by  making  a line  from  the  point 
of  this  colour  through  white,  until  it  intersects  the  opposite  margin  of  the  colour  table  ; the 
point  of  intersection  indicates  the  complementary  colour.  If  pure  white  be  produced  by  mixing 
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two  comjilomeiitavy  colours,  the  colour  lying  nearest  white  on  the  connecting  line  must  he 
specially  strong,  as  then  only  would  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  lines  uniting  both  colours  lie 
in  the  j)oint  marked  white. 

By  means  of  the  colour  table  we  may  ascertain  the  mixed  colour  of  three  or  more  colours. 
For  example,  it  is  required  to  find  the  mixed  colour  resulting  from  the  union  of  the  point,  a 
(pale  yellow),  h (fairly  saturated  bluish- 


Gr. 


gi'cen),  and  c (fairly  saturated  blue). 

On  the  three  points  place  weights 
corresponding  to  their  intensities,  and 
ascertain  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the 
weight,  a,  h,  c ; it  will  lie  at  p.  It 
is  obvious,  however,  that  the  impres- 
sion of  this  mixed  colour,  whitish 
gi-een-blue,  can  bo  produced  by  green- 
blue  -t-  white,  so  that  may  be  also 
the  centre  of  gi-avity  of  two  weights, 
which  lie  in  the  line  connecting  white 
and  green-blue. 

"We  may  describe  a triangle,  V,  Gr, 

E,  about  the  colour  table  so  as  to 
enclose  it  completely.  The  three  fun- 
damental or  primary  colours  lie  in  the 
angles  of  this  triangle,  red,  gi-een, 
violet.  It  is  evident  that  each  of  the 
coloured  impressions,  i.e.,  any  point 
of  the  colour  table,  may  be  determined 
by  placing  weights  corresponding  to 
the  intensity  of  the  primary  colours  at 
the  angles  of  the  triangle,  so  that  the  point  of  the  colour  table,  or  what  is  the  same  thing,  the 
desired  mixed  colour,  is  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  triangle  with  its  angles  weighted  as  above. 
The  intensity  of  the  three  primary  colours,  in  order  to  produce  the  mixed  colour,  must  be  re- 
presented in  the  same  proportion  as  the  weights. 

Theories  of  Colour  Visions. — ^Various  theories  have  been  proposed  to  account 
for  colour  sensation. 


Geometrical  colour  cone  or  table. 


1.  According  to  one  theory,  colour  sensation  is  produced  by  one  kind  of  element  present  in 
the  retina,  being  excited  in  different  ways  by  light  of  different  colours  (oscillations  of  the  light 
ether  of  different  wave-lengths,  number  of  vibrations,  and  refractive  indices). 

2.  Young-Helniholtz  Theory. — The  theory  of  Thomas  Young  (1807)  and  v. 
Helmholtz  (1852)  assumes  that  three  different  kinds  of  nerve-elements,  correspond- 
ing to  the  three  primary  colours,  are  present  in  the  retina.  Stimulation  of  the 
first  kind  causes  the  sensation  of  red,  of  the  second  green,  and  of  the  third  violet. 

The  elements  sensitive  to  red  are  most  strongly  excited  loy  light  with  the  longest 
wave-length,  the  red  rays ; those  for  green  by  medium  wave-lengths,  green  rays ; 


those  for  violet  by  the  rays  of  shortest  wave-length,  violet  rays.  Further,  it  is 
assumed,  in  order  to  explain  a inimber  of  phenomena,  that  every  colour  of  the 
spectrum  excites  all  the  kinds  of  fibres,  some  of  them  feebly,  others  stronyly. 

Suppose  in  fig.  692  the  colours  of  the  spectrum  are  arranged  in  their  natural  order  from  red 
to  violet  horizontally,  then  the  three  curves  raised  upon  the  abscissa  might  indicate  the 
strength  of  the  stimulation  of  the  three  kinds  of  retinal  elements.  The  continuous  curve 
corresponds  to  the  rays  producing  the  sensation  of  red,  the  dotted  line  that  of  green,  and  the 
broken  line  that  of  violet.  Pure  red  light,  as  indicated  by  the  height  of  the  ordinates  in  E, 
strongly  excites  the  elements  sensitive  to  red,  and  feebly  the  other  two  kinds  of  terminations. 
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lesulting  m tlie  sensation  of  red.  Simple  yellow  excites  moderately  the  elements  for  red  and 
gieeiij  and  feebly  those  for  violet  = sensation  of  yellow.  Simple  green  excites  strongly  the 
elements  for  green,  but  much  more  feebly  the  other  two  kinds  = sensation  of  green.  Simple 
blue  excites  to  a moderate  extent  the  elements  for  green  and  violet ; more  feebl}'  those  for 
ied=sensation  of  Simple  violet  excites  strongly  the  corresponding  elements,  feebly  the 

other s = sensation  ot  violet.  Stimulation  ol  any  two  elements  excites  the  impression  of  a mixed 
colorir  ; while,  if  all  ot  them  be  excited  in  a nearly  equal  degree,  the  sensation  of  white  is 
piodiiced.  As  a matter  of  fact,  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  gives  a simple  explanation  of 
the  phenomena  of  the  physiological  doctrine  of  colour.  It  has  been  attempted  to  make  tlie  results 
obtained  by  examination  of  the  structure  of  the  retina  accord  with  this  view.  According  to 
Max  Schultze,  the  cones  alone  are  end-organs  connected  with  the  perception  of  colour.  Tlie 
presence  of  longitudinal  striation  in  their  outer  segments  is  regarded  as  constituting  them 
multiple  terminal  end-organs.  Our  power  of  colour  [sensation,  so  far  as  it  depends  on  the 
retina,  would,  on  this  view  of  the  matter,  bear  a relation  to  the  number  of  cones.  The  degi’ee 
of  colour  sensation  is  most  developed  in  the  macula  lutea,  which  contains  only  cones,  and 
diminishes  as  the  distance  from  the  point  increases,  while  it  is  absent  in  the  peripheral  parts  of 
the  retina.  The  rods  of  the  retina  are  said  to  be  concerned  only  with  the  capacity  to  distin- 
guish between  quantitative  sensations  of  light. 

3.  Hering’s  Theory. — Ew.  Hering,  in  order  to  explain  the  sensation  of  light 
proceeds  from  the  axiom  stated  under  1,  p.  955.  What  we  are  conscious  of,  and 
call  a visual  sensation,  is  the  psychical  expression  for  the  metabolism  in  the 
visual  substance  (“  SelisuJ>stanz”),  i.e.,  in  those  nerve-masses  which  are  excited  in 
the  process  of  vision.  Like  every  other  corporeal  matter,  this  substance  during 
the  activity  of  the  metabolic  process  undergoes  decomposition  or  “ disassimilation  ” ; 
while  dining  rest  it  must  be  again  renewed,  or  “ assimilate  ” new  material.  Hering 
assumes  that  for  the  perception  of  white  and  black,  two  different  qualities  of  the 
chemical  processes  take  place  in  the  visual  substance,  so  that  the  sensation  of  white 
corresponds  to  the  disassimilation  (decomposition),  and  that  of  black  to  the 
assimilation  (restitution)  of  the  visual  substance. 

Accordiug  to  this  view,  the  different  degi-ees  of  distinctness  or  intensity  with  wliich  these  two 
sensations  appear,  occur  in  the  several  transitions  between  pure  white  and  deep  black  ; or,  the 
proportions  in  which  they  appear  to  be  mixed  (grey)  correspond  to  the  intensity  of  these  two 
psycho-physical  processes.  Tlius,  the  consumption  and  restitution  of  matter  in  the  visual  sub- 
stance are  the  primary  processes  in  the  sensation  of  white  and  black.  In  the  production  of  the 
sensation  of  white,  the  consumption  of  the  visual  substance  is  caused  by  the  vibratiug  ethereal 
waves  acting  as  the  discharging  force  or  stimulus,  while  the  degi-ee  of  the  sensation  of  whiteness 
is  proportional  to  the  quantity  of  the  matter  consumed.  The  process  of  restitution  discharges 
the  sensation  of  black  ; the  more  rapidly  it  occurs,  the  stronger  is  the  sensation  of  black.  The 
eonsiimption  of  the  visual  substance  at  one  place  causes  a greater  restitution  in  the  adjoining  parts. 
Both  processes  influence  each  other  simultaneously  and  conjointly.  [In  the  production  of  a 
visual  sensation,  it  is  important  to  remember  that  the  condition  of  one  part  of  the  retina 
influences  contemporaneously  the  condition  of  adjoining  parts  of  the  retina,  i.e.,  “ the  sensation 
which  arises  through  the  stimulation  of  any  given  point  of  the  retina,  is  also  a function  of  the 
state  of  other  immediately  contiguous  points.”]  This  explains  physiologically  the  phenomenon 
of  contrast  of  which  the  old  view  could  give  onl}'^  a psychical  interpretation  (p.  961). 

Similarly,  colour  sensation  is  regarded  as  a sensation  of  decomposition  (disassimilation)  and 
of  restitution  (assimilation) ; in  addition  to  white,  red  and  yellow  are  the  expression  of 
decomposition  ; while  gi-een  and  blue  represent  the  sensation  of  restitution.  Thus,  the  visual 
substance  is  subject  to  three  different  ways  of  chemical  change  or  metabolism.  We  may 
explain  in  this  way  the  coloured  phenomena  of  contrast  and  the  complementary  after-images. 
The  sensation  of  black-white  may  occur  simultaneously  with  all  colours  ; hence,  every  colour 
sensation  is  accompanied  b}'  that  of  dark  or  bright,  so  that  we  cannot  have  an  absolutely  pure 
colour.  There  are  three  different  constituents  of  the  visual  substance  ; that  connected  with 
the  sensation  of  black-white  (colomdess),  that  with  blue-yellow,  and  that  with  red-green.  All 
the  rays  of  the  visible  spectrum  act  in  disassimilating  the  black-white  substance,  but  the  dilferent 
rays  act  in  different  degrees.  The  blue-yellow  or  the  red-green  substances,  on  the  other  hand, 
are  disassimilated  only  by  certain  rays,  some  rays  causing  assimilation,  whilst  others  are  inactive. 
Mixed  light  appears  colourless  when  it  causes  an  equally  strong  disassimilation  and  assimilation 
in  the  blue-yellow  and  in  the  red-green  substance,  so  that  the  two  processes  mutually  antagonise 
each  other,  and  the  action  on  the  black-white  substance  appears  pure.  Two  objective  kinds  of 
light,  which  together  yield  white,  are  not  to  be  regarded  ns  complementary,  but  as  antagonistic, 
kinds  of  light,  as  they  do  not  supplement  each  other  to  produce  white,  but  only  allow  this  to 
appear  pure,  because,  being  antagonistic,  they  mutually  iirevent  each  other’s  action. 
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Tho  iiiiperl'ectiou  of  tlio  Youiig-Helmlioltz  thcoiy  of  colour  sensation  is  that  it  recognises  only 
one  kind  of  excitability,  excitement,  and  fatigue  (corresponding  to  Hering’s  disassimilation), 
and  that  it  ignores  the  antagonistic  relation  of  certain  light  rays  to  the  eye.  It  does  not  regard 
white  as  consisting  of  complementary  light  rays,  wdiich  neutralise  each  other  by  their  action  on 
the  coloured  visual  substance,  but  as  uniting  to  form  white  {Haring). 

[While  it  suflices  to  explain  a great  many  of  the  phenomena  of  light  and  colour,  c.g.,  the 
mixing  of  colours  and  complementary  colours,  it  does  not  satisfactorily  explain  contrast  or 
colour-blindness.  Fick  admits  that  it  does  not  exjjlain  the  following  important  fact : — Every 
ray  of  light,  while  exciting  a colour  sensation  if  it  falls  on  a sullicient  area  of  the  posterior  polar 
part  of  the  eyeball,  provided  it  aets  on  an  extremely  limited  paid  of  the  retina,  even  if  it  be 
coloured  light,  produces  a whitish  impression.  This  is  exactly  the  opposite  of  what  we  should 
expect,  viz.,  the  smaller  the  area  of  retina  acted  on,  the  more  readily  should  the  particular  nerve- 
ending  be  excited  and  a pure  colour  sensation  result.] 

Ill  applying  this  theory  to  coloiu’-hlindness  (§  397),  we  must  assume  that  those 
who  are  red-blind  want  the  red-greeu  visual  substance  ; there  are  but  two  partial 
spectra  in  their  solar  spectrum,  the  black-white  and  the  yellow-blue.  The  position 
of  green  appears  to  such  an  one  to  be  colourless  ; the  rays  of  the  red  part  of  the 
spectrum  are  visible,  so  far  as  the  sensation  of  yellow  and  ivhite  produced  by  these 
rays  is  strong  enough  to  excite  the  retina.  Hering  divides  his  spectrum  into  a 
yellow  and  a blue  half.  A violet-blind  person  wants  the  yellow-blue  visual  sub- 
stance ; in  his  spectrum  there  are  only  two  partial  spectra,  the  black-white  and  the 
red-green.  In  cases  of  complete  colour-blindness,  the  yellow-blue  and  red-green 
substances  are  absent.  Hence,  such  a person  has  only  the  sensation  of  bright  and 
dark.  The  sensibility  to  light  and  the  length  of  the  spectrum  are  retained  j the 
brightest  part  in  this  case,  as  in  the  normal  eye,  is  in  the  yellow  {Hering). 

397.  COLOUK-BLDTDNESS  AND  ITS  PEACTICAL  IMPOETANCE.— 

Causes.— By  the  term  colour-blindness  (dyschromatopsy)  is  meant  a pathological 
condition  whereby  some  individuals  are  unable  to  distinguish  certain  colours. 
Huddart  (1777)  Avas  acquainted  Avith  the  condition,  but  it  Avas  first  accurately 
described  by  Dalton  (1794),  AA^ho  himself  Avas  red-blind.  The  term  colour-blindness 
Avas  given  to  it  by  BreAvster. 

The  supporters  of  the  Young-Helmholtz  theory  assume  that,  corresponding  to  the 
paralysis  of  the  three  coloin-perceiving  elements  of  the  retina,  there  are  the  folloAv- 
ing  kinds  of  colour-blindness  : — 

1.  Eed-blindness.  2.  G-reen-blindness.  3.  Violet-blindness. 

The  highest  degree  being  termed  complete  colom*-blindness. 

The  supporters  of  E.  Heriiig’s  theory  of  colour  sensation  distinguish  the  folloAvin<^  kinds  •— 

1.  Complete  Colour-hUndness  (Achromatopsy). -The  spectrum  appears  acluomatic  • the 
position  ot  the  greenish-yellow  is  the  brightest,  while  it  is  darker  on  both  sides  of  it.  A 
coloured  picture  appears  like  a photogi’aph  or  an  engraving.  Occasionally  the  difl’erent  de<n'ees 
of  light  intensity  are  perceived  in  one  shade  of  colour,  c.g.,  yellow,  which  cannot  be  compared 
with  any  othei  colour.  0.  Becker  and  v.  Hippel  observed  cases  ot  unilateral  congenital  com- 
plete colour-blindness,  whilst  the  other  eye  was  normal  for  colour-perception. 

2.  Blue-yellow  Blindness.— The  spectrum  is  dichromatic,  and  consists  only  of  red  and  cfreen 
The  blue- violet  end  of  the  spectrum  is  usually  greatly  shortened.  In  pure  cases  only  tlTe  red 
and  green  are  correctly  distinguished  (Mauthner’s  erythrochloropy),  but  not  the  other  colours 
Unilateral  cases  have  been  observed. 

3.  Ked-green  BUndness.— The  spectrum  is  also  dichromatic.  Yellow  and  blue  are  correctly 
distinguished  ; violet  and  blue  are  both  taken  for  blue.  The  sensations  for  red  and  green  aiv 
absent  altogether.  There  are  several  forms  of  this— (a)  Green-blindness,  or  the  red-^reen 
blindness,  with  undimiiiished  spectrum  (Mauthner’s  xanthokyanopy),  in  which  brio-ht-meen  and 
dark-red  are  confounded.  In  the  spectrum  yellow  abuts  directly  on  blue,  or  betwceu“tlie  two, 
at  most,  there  IS  a strip  of  grey.  The  maximum  of  brightness  is  in  the  yellow.  It  is  often 
uiiilateral  and  often  hereditary.  (6)  Eed-blindness  (or  the  red-green  blindness  with  iinde- 
minished  .si)ectrum,  also  called  Daltonism),  in  which  bright-red  and  clark-green  arc  confounded. 
The  spccti  uni  consists  of  yellow  and  blue,  but  tho  yellow  lies  in  the  orango.  The  red  end  of 
the  spcctiuni  IS  uncoloured,  or  even  dark.  The  greatest  brightnessj  as  well  as  the  limit  between 
yellow  and  blue,  lies  more  towards  the  right. 

4.  Incomplete  colour-blindness,  or  a diminished  colour  sense,  indicates  the  condition  in 
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which  the  acuteness  of  colour  perception  is  diminished,  so  that  the  colours  can  be  detected  only 
ill  large  objects,  or  only  when  they  are  near,  and  when  they  are  iiii.xed  with  white,  they  no 
longer  appear  as  such.  A certain  degree  of  this  form  is  frequent,  iu  as  far  as  many  persons  are 
uuable  to  distinguish  gieenish-blue  from  bluish-green. 

Acquired  colour-blindness  occurs  in  diseases  of  the  retina  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerre  in 
commencing  tabes,  in  some  forms  of  cerebral  disease  (§  378,  IV.  1),  and  intoxication.  At  first 
green-blindness  occurs,  which  is  soon  followed  by  red-blindness.  The  peripheral  zone  of  the 
retina  suflers  sooner  than  the  central  area.  In  hysterical  persons  there  may  be  intermittent 
attacks  of  colour-blindness  (Charcot)  ; and  the  same  occurs  iu  hypnotised  persons  (p.  848). 

H.  Cohn  found  that,  on  heating  the  eyeball  of  some  colour-blind  persons,  the  colour-blind- 
ness disappeared  temporarily.  Occasionally  in  persons  without  a lens  red  vision  is  present,  and  is 
due  to  luikiiowii  causes.  Percentage.— Holmgren  found  that  2 -7  per  cent,  of  persons  were 
colour-blind,  most  being  red  and  green  blind,  and  very  few  violet  blind. 

Limits  of  Normal  Colour-blindness. — The  investigations  on  the  power  of  colour-perception 
in  the  normal  retina  are  best  carried  out  by  means  of  Aubert-Foister’s  perimeter,  or  that  of 
M ‘Hardy  (§  395).  It  is  found  that  our  colour  fcreeiMon  is  comijlete  only  in  the  middle  of  the 
field  of  vision.  Around  this  is  a middle  zone,  in  which  only  blue  and  yellow  are  perceived,  in 
which,  therefore,  there  is  red-blindness.  Outside  this  zone,  there  is  a peripheral  girdle,  where 
there  is  complete  colour-blindness  (§  395).  Hence  a red-blind  person  is  distinguished  from  a 
jierson  with  normal  vision,  in  that  the  central  area  of  the  normal  field  of  vision  is  absent  in  the 
former,  this  being  rather  included  in  the  middle  zone.  The  field  of  vision  of  a green-blind 
person  ditfers  from  that  of  a person  with  normal  vision,  iu  that  his  peripheral  zone  corresponds 
to  the  intermediate  and  peripheral  zones  of  the  normal  eye.  The  violet-blind  person  is  dis- 
tinguished by  the  complete  absence  of  the  normal  peripheral  zone.  The  incomplete  colour- 
blindness of  these  two  kinds  is  characterised  by  a uniformly  diminished  central  field.  [When 
very  intense  colours  are  used,  such  as  those  of  the  solar  spectrum,  the  retina  can  distinguish 
them  quite  up  to  its  margin  (Landolt).) 

In  poisoning  with  santonin,  violet-blindness  (yellow  vision)  occurs  in  consequence  of  the 
paralysis  of  the  violet  perceptive  retinal  elements,  which  not  unfrequently  is  preceded  by  stimu- 
lation of  these  elements,  resulting  in  violet  vision,  i.e.,  objects  seem  to  be  coloured  violet 
(Hiifner).  Such  is  the  explanation  of  this  phenomenon  given  by  Holmgren.  Max  Schultze, 
however,  referred  the  yellow  vision,  i.e.,  seeing  objects  yellow,  to  an  increase  of  the  yellow 
pigment  in  the  macula  lutea. 

When  coloured  objects  are  very  small,  and  illuminated  only  for  a short  time,  the  normal  eye 
first  fails  to  perceive  red  (Aubert)  ; hence,  it  app>ears  that  a stronger  stimulus  is  required  to 
excite  the  sensation  of  red.  Briicke  found  that  very  rapidly  intermittent  white  light  is  per- 
ceived as  green,  because  the  short  duration  of  the  stimulation  fails  to  excite  the  elements  of 
the  retina  connected  with  the  sensation  of  red. 

[The  practical  importance  of  colour-blindness  was  pointed  out  by  George  Wilson,  and  again 
more  recently  by  Holmgren.]  No  person  should  be  employed  in  the  marine  or  railway  service 
until  he  has  been  properly  certified  as  able  to  distinguish  red  from  green. 

Methods  of  Testing  Colour-blindness. — Following  Seebeck,  Holmgi-en  used  small  skeins  of 
coloured  wools  as  the  simplest  material,  in  red,  orange,  yellow,  greenish-yellow,  green,  gi-eenish 
blue,  blue,  violet,  purple,  rose,  brown,  grey.  There  are  five  finely  graduated  shades  of  each  of 
the  above  colours.  When  testing  a person,  select  only  one  skein — e.g.,  a bright  green  or  rose — 
from  the  mass  of  coloured  wools  placed  in  front  of  him,  and  place  it  aside,  asking  him  to  seek 
out  those  skeins  which  he  supposes  are  nearest  to  it  in  colour. 

Mace  and  Nacati  have  measured  the  acuteness  of  vision  by  illuminating  a small  object  vdth 
different  parts  of  the  spectrum.  They  compared  the  observations  on  red-  and  green-blind 
persons  with  their  own  results,  and  found  that  a red-blind  person  perceives  green  light  as  much 
brighter  than  it  appears  to  a normal  person.  The  green-blind  had  an  excessive  sensibility  for 
red  and  violet.  It  appeal's  that  what  the  colour-blind  lose  in  perceptive  power  for  one  colour 
they  gain  for  another.  They  have  also  a keen  sense  for  variations  in  brightness. 

398.  STIMULATION  OF  THE  KETINA. — As  with  every  other  nervous 
apparatus,  a certain  very  short  hut  still  determinable  time  elapses  after  the  rays  of 
light  fall  upon  the  eye  before  the  action  of  the  light  takes  place,  •whether  the  hght 
acts  so  as  to  produce  a conscious  impression,  or  ^^roduces  merely  a rellex  effect  upon 
the  pupil.  The  strength  of  the  impression  produced  depends  partly  and  chiefly 
upon  the  excitability  of  the  retina  and  the  other  nervous  structures.  If  the  light 
acts  for  a long  time  with  equal  intensity,  the  excitation,  after  having  reached  its 
culminating  point,  rapidly  diminishes  again,  at  first  more  rapidly,  and  afterwards 
more  and  more  slowly. 

[When  the  retina  is  stimulated  by  light,  there  is  (1)  an  effect  on  the  rhodopsin 
(p.,915).  (2)  The  electro-motive  force  is  diminished  (§  332).  (3)  The  processes 
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of  the  hexagonal  pigment-cells  of  the  retina  cli2:)ping  between  the  rods  and  cones 
are  allected ; thus  they  are  retracted  in  darkness,  and  protruded  in  the  light  (fig. 
693).  (4)  Engehnann  has  shown  that  the  length  and  shape  of  the  cones  vary 

with  the  action  of  light  (p.  952).  The  cones 
are  retracted  in  darkness  and  i)rotrnded  under 
the  influence  of  light  (fig.  693).  This  altera- 
tion in  the  shape  of  the  cones  takes  place 
even  if  the  light  acts  on  the  skin,  and  not 
on  the  eyeball  at  alb] 

After-Images. — If  the  light  acts  on  the 
eye  for  some  time  so  as  to  excite  the  retina, 
and  if  it  be  suddenly  withheld,  the  retina 
still  remains  for  some  time  in  an  excited 
condition,  which  is  more  intense  and  lasts 
longer,  the  stronger  and  the  longer  the  light 
may  have  been  applied,  and  the  more  excit- 
able the  condition  of  the  retina.  Thus, 
after  every  visual  perception,  especially  if  it 
is  very  distinct  and  bright,  there  remains  a 
so-called  “after-image.”  We  distinguish  a 
“ positive  after-image,”  Avhich  is  an  image 
of  similar  brightness,  and  a similar  colour. 


1.  Fig.  693.  2. 

The  cones  of  the  retina  and  pigment-cells 
(of  the  frog)  as  allected  by  light  and 
darkness  : 1,  after  two  days  in  dark- 

ness ; 2,  after  ten  minutes  in  daylight. 


‘‘  That  the  impression  of  any  picture  remains  for  some  time  upon  the  eye  is  a physio- 
logical phenomena  ; when  such  an  impression  can  be  seen  for  a long  time,  it  becomes  patho- 
logical. The  weaker  the  eye  is,  the  longer  the  image  remains  upon  it.  The  retina  does  not 
recover  itself  so  quickly,  and  we  may  regard  the  action  as  a kind  of  paralysis.  This  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at  in  the  case  of  dazzling  pictures.  After  looking  at  the  sun,  the  image  may 
remain  on  the  retina  for  several  days.  A similar  result  sometimes  occurs  with  pictures  which 
are  not  dazzling.  Busch  records  that  the  impression  of  an  engraving,  with  all  its  details 
remained  on  his  eye  for  17  minutes”  (t?oc</ie).  ’ 

Experiments  and  Apparatus  for  Positive  After-Images. — 1.  When  a burning  stick  is  rapidly 
rotated,  it  appears  as  a fiery  circle.  ^ 

2.  The  Phanakistoscope  {Plateau)  or  the  stroboscopic  discs  (Stampfer).  Upon  a disc  or 
cylinder,  a series  of  objects  is  so  depicted  that  successive  drawings  represent  individual  factors 
of  one  continuous  movement.  On  looking  through  an  opening  at  such  a disc  rotated  rapidly 
we  see  pictures  of  the  difiereut  phases  moving  so  quickly  that  each  rapidly  follows  the  one  in 
front  of  it.  As  the  impression  of  the  one  picture  remains  until  the  following  one  takes  its 
place,  it  has  the  a])pcarance  as  it  the  successive  phases  of  the  movement  were  continuous  and 
one  and  the  same  figure.  The  apparatus  under  the  name  of  zoetrope,  which  is  extensively  used 
as  a toy,  is  generally  stated  to  have  been  invented  in  1832.  It  was  described  by  Cardanus  in 
1550.  It  may  be  used  to  represent  certain  movements,  e.g.,  of  the  spermatozoa  and  ciliary 
motion,  the  movements  of  the  heart  and  those  of  locomotion. 

3.  The  colour  top  contains  on  the  sectors  of  its  disc  the  colours  which  are  to  be  mixed  As 

the  colour  of  each  sector  leaves  a condition  of  excitation  for  the  whole  duration  of  a revolution 
all  the  colours  must  be  perceived  simultaneously,  i.e.,  as  a mixed  colour.  ’ 

^ [Illusions  of  Motion.  Silvanus  P.  Phompson  points  out  that  if  a series  of  concentric  circles 
in  black  and  white  be  made  on  paper,  and  the  sheet  on  which  the  circles  are  drawn  be  moved 
with  a motion  as  if  one  were  rinsing  out  a pail,  but  with  a very  minute  radius,  then  all  the 
circles  appear  to  rotate  with  the  same  angular  velocity  as  that  imparted.  Professor  Thompson 
has  contrived  other  forms  of  this  illusion,  in  the  form  of  strobic  discs.] 

Negative  After-Images. — Occasionally,  when  tlic  stimulation  of  the  retina  is 
strong  and  very  intense,  a “ negative,”  instead  of  a positive  after-image,  a]i]iears. 
In  a negative  after-image,  the  hririht  parts  of  the  object  appear  and  the 
coloured  parts  in  corresponding  contrast  colours  (p.  961). 

Examples  of  Negative  After-Images. — After  looking  for  a long  time  at  a dazzlingly-illumi- 
nated  wliito  window,  on  closing  the  eyes  wo  have  the  impression  of  a bright  cross,  or  crosses,  as 
the  case  may  be,  with  dark  panes. 

Negative  coloured  after-images  are  beautifully  shown  by  Nbrrenberg's  apparatus.  Look 
steadily  at  a coloured  surface,  e.g.,  a yellow  board  with  a small  blue  square  attached  to  the 
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centre  of  its  surface.  A white  screen  is  allowed  to  fall  suddenlj’  in  front  of  the  board — the  white 
surface  now  has  a bluish  appearance,  with  a yellow  square  in  its  centre. 

The  usual  explanation  of  dark  negative  after-images  is  that  the  retinal  elements  are  fatigued 
by  the  light,  so  that  for  some  time  they  become  less  excitable,  and  consequently  light  is  but 
feebly  perceived  in  the  corresponding  areas  of  the  retina  ; hence,  darkness  prevails. 

Hering  explains  the  dark  after-images  as  due  to  a process  of  assimilation  in  the  black- white 
visual  substanee.  In  explaining  coloured  after-images,  tlie  Young-Helmholtz  theory  assumes 
that,  under  the  action  of  the  light  waves,  c.g.,  red,  the  retinal  elements  connected  with  the 
perception  of  this  colour  are  paralysed.  On  now  looking  suddenly  on  a white  surface,  the 
mixture  of  all  the  colours  appears  as  white  minus  red,  i.e.,  the  white  appears  green.  In  bright 
daylight  the  contrast  colour  lies  very  near  the  complementary  colour.  According  to  Hering, 
the  contrast  after-image  is  explained  by  the  assimilation  of  the  corresponding  coloured  visual 
substance,  in  this  case,  of  the  “red-green”  (§  397).  From  the  commencement  of  a momentary 
illumination  until  the  appearance  of  an  after-image,  0’344  sec.  elapses  {v.  Vintschgau,  aiul 
Luslig). 


Not  imfrequeiitly,  after  intense  stininlation  of  tlie  retina,  ^jositive  and  negative 
after  images  alternate  vdth  each  other  nntil  they  gradually  fuse.  After  looking  at 
the  dark-red  setting  sun  we  see  alternately  discs  of  red  and  green. 

The  phenomena  of  contrast  undergo  some  modification  in  the  peripheral  areas  of 
the  retina,  owing  to  the  partial  colonr-hlindness  which  occurs  in  these  areas 
{Adamucli  and  Woinoiv). 

Ii’radiation  is  the  term  ajDphed  to  certain  phenomena  where  Ave  form  a false 
estimate  of  visual  impressions,  owing  to  inexact  accommodation.  If,  from  inexact 
accommodation,  the  margins  of  the  object  are  projected  upon  the  retina  in  diffusion 
circles,  the  mind  tends  to  add  the  undefined  margin 
to  those  parts  of  the  visual  image  which  are  most 
prominent  in  the  image  itself.  What  is  bright 


Fig.  694. 

For  irradiation. 


Fig.  695. 
For  irradiation. 


appears  larger  and  overcomes  Avhat  is  dark,  while  an  object,  without  reference  to 
brightness  or  colour,  has  the  same  relation  to  its  background  (fig.  694).  When 
the  accommodation  is  quite  accurate,  tlie  phenomenon  of  irradiation  is  not  present. 
[On  looking  at  fig.  695  from  a distance,  the  white  squares  appear  larger  and  as  if 
they  Avere  united  by  a AAdiite  hand.] 

“A  dark  object  appeal's  smaller  than  a bright  one  of  the  same  size.  On  looking  at  the  same 
time  from  a certain  distance  at  two  circles  of  the  same  size,  a Avhite  one  on  a black  background, 
and  a black  on  a white  background,  we  estimate  the  latter  to  be  about  one-filth  less  thcUi  the 
former  (fig.  694).  On  making  the  black  circle  one-fifth  larger  they  will  appear  equal,  lycho 
de  Brahe  remai*ks  that  the  moon,  when  in  conjunction  (dark),  appears  to  be  one-fifth  smaller 
than  in  opposition  (full,  bright).  The  first  lunar  crescent  appears  to  belong  to  a larger  disc 
than  the  dark  one  adjoining  it,  Avhich  can  occasionally  bo  distinguished  at  the  time  of  the  new 
light.  Black  clothes  make  persons  appear  to  be  much  smaller  than  light  clothes.  A light  seen 
behind  a margin  gives  the  appearance  of  a cut  in  the  margin.  A ruler,  behind  which  is  placed 
a lighted  candle,  appears  to  the  observer  to  have  a notch  in  it.  The  sun,  Avhen  rising  and 
setting,  appears  to  make  a depression  in  the  horizon”  {Ooethc). 

[Contrast. — The  fundamental  phenomena  are  such  as  these,  that  a bright  object 
looks  brighter  surrounded  by  objects  darker  than  itself ; and  darker  Avith  surroiuid- 
ings  brighter  than  itself.  There  may  he  contrasts  either  Avith  bright  or  dark  objects 
or  Avith  coloured  ones.] 
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Simultaneous  Contrast. — liy  thi.s  term  is  meant  a phenomenon  like  tlie  follow- 
ing : — When  bviijlU  ami  davlc  parts  arc  ju'csent  in  a ])icture  at  tlie  same  time,  the 
bright  (white)  parts  always  ai)pear  to  he  more  intensely  bright  the  less  Avhite  there 
is  near  them,  or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  the  darker  the  surroundings,  and,  con- 
versely, they  a])poar  loss  bright  the  more  white  tints  that  are  ])resent  near  them, 
A similar  ])lienomenon  occurs  Avith  coloured  pictures.  A colour  in  a picture  a])])oars 
to  us  to  he  more  intense  the  loss  of  this  colour  there  is  in  the  adjoining  parts,  that 
is,  the  more  the  surroundings  resemble  the  tints  of  the  contrast  colour.  Simultane- 
ous contrast  arises  from  simultaneous  impressions  occurring  in  two  adjoining  and 
dilferent  parts  of  the  retina. 

Examples  of  Contrast  for  Bright  and  Dark.— 1.  Look  at  a white  network  on  a black  ground ; 
the  parts  Avhere  the  white  lines  intersect  appear  darker,  because  there  is  least  black  near 
them. 

2.  Look  at  a point  of  a small  strip  of  dark  grey  paper  in  front  of  a dark  black  background. 
Push  a large  jiiece  of  white  pai>er  between  the  strip  and  the  background  ; the  strip  on  the  white 
ground  now  appears  to  be  much  darker  than  before.  On  again  removing  the  white  paper,  the 
strip  at  once  again  appears  bright  {Hering). 

3.  Look  with  both  eyes  towards  a greyish-white  surface,  e.g.,  the  ceiliii'g  of  a room.  After 
gazing  for  some  time,  place  in  front  of  the  eye  a paper  tube  eight  inches  long,  and  an  inch  to 
an  inch  and  a rprarter  in  diameter,  blackened  in  the  inside.  The  part  of  the  ceiling  seen 
through  the  tube  appears  as  a round  Avhite  spot  {Laiulois). 

Examples  for  colours.— 1.  Place  a j'iece  of  grey  paper  on  a red,  yellow,  or  blue  ground  ; the 
contrast  colours  appear  at  once,  viz.,  green,  blue,  or  yellow.  The  j)henomenon  is  made  still 
more  distinct  by  covering  the  whole  with  tian.sparent  tracing  paper  {Harm.  Mcgcr).  Under 
similar  circumstances,  printed  matter  on  a coloured  ground  appears  in  its  complementary  colour 
( IF.  V.  Bezold). 

2.  An  air-bubble  in  the  strongly  tinged  field  of  vision  of  a thick  microscopical  preparation 
appears  with  an  intense  contrast  colour  {Landois). 

3.  Paste  four  green  sectors  upon  a rotatory  white  disc,  leave  a ring  round  the  centre  of  the 
disc  uncovered  by  green,  and  cover  it  with  a black  strip.  On  rotating  such  a disc  the  black 
part  appears  red  and  not  grey  {Briiclce). 

4.  Look  with  both  eyes  towards  a greyish-white  surface,  and  place  in  front  of  one  eye  a tube 
about  the  length  and  breadth  of  a finger,  composed  of  transparent  oiled  paper,  gummed  together 
to  such  thickness  as  will  permit  light  to  pass  through  its  Avails.  The  part  of  the  surface  seen 
through  the  tirbe  appears  in  its  contrast  colour.  The  exper  iment  also  sIioaa's  the  contrast  in  the 
intensity  of  the  illumination  {Landois).  A Avhite  piece  of  paper,  Avith  a round  black  spot  in  its 
centre,  Avhen  looked  at  through  a blue  glass,  appears  blue  Avith  a black  sjrot.  If  a white  spot  of 
the  same  size  on  a black  ground  be  jdaced  in  front,  so  that  it  is  reflected  in  the  glass  plate  and 
just  covers  the  black  spot,  it  sboAvs  the  contrast  colour  yelloAV  {Bagona  Scina). 

5.  The  coloured  shadows  also  belong  to  the  group  of  .simultaneous  contrasts.  “ Taa’o  condi- 
tions are  necessary  for  the  production  of  coloured  .shadoAvs — firstly,  that  the  light  gives  some 
kind  of  a colour  to  the  Avhite  surface ; second,  that  the  shadow  is  illuminated,  to  a certain 
extent,  by  another  liglit.  During  the  twilight,  place  a short  lighted  candle  on  a Avhite  surfiice, 
between  it  and  the  fading  daylight  hold  a pencil  vertically,  so  that  the  .shadow  thrown  by  the 
candle  is  illuminated,  but  not  abolished,  by  the  feeble  daylight  ; the  shadow  appears  of  a 
beautiful  blue.  The  blue  shadoAv  is  easily  seen,  but  it  requires  a little  attention  to  observe  that 
the  Avhite  paper  acts  like  a reddish-yellow  surface,  whereby  the  blue  colour  apparent  to  the  eye 
is  improved.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  cases  of  coloured  shadows  is  seen  in  connection  Avith 
the  full  moon.  The  light  of  the  candle  and  that  of  the  moon  can  be  comjdetely  c([ualised. 
Both  shadows  can  be  olhained  of  equal  strength  and  distinctness,  so  that  both  colours  are 
completely  balanced.  Place  the  plate  opposite  the  light  of  the  moon,  the  lighted  candle  a little 
to  one  side  at  a suitable  distance.  In  front  of  the  jilate  hold  an  ojiaque  body,  Avhou  a double 
shadoAv  appears,  the  one  throAvn  by  the  moon  and  lighted  by  the  candle  being  bright  reddish- 
yelloAv  ; and,  conversely,  the  one  throAvn  by  the  candle  and  lighted  by  the  moon  appears  of  a 
beautiful  blue.  Where  the  two  shadows  come  together  and  unite  is  black”  {Goethe). 

6.  “Take  a plate  of  green  glass  of  considerable  thickness  and  hold  it  so  as  to  get  the  bars  of 
a Avindovv  rellected  in  it,  the  bars  Avill  be  seen  double,  the  image  formed  by  the  under  surface 
of  the  ghnss  being  green,  Avhile  the  imago  coming  from  the  under  surface  of  the  glass,  and  Avhich 
ought  really  to  be  colourless,  a]i[)ears  to  be  purple.  The  experiment  may  be  pei'formed  Avith  a 
vessel  filled  Avith  AA’ater,  Avith  a mirror  at  its  base.  With  ])uro  Avatcr  colourless  images  arc 
obtained,  Avliile  by  colouring  the  Avater  coloured  images  are  produced  ” {Goethe). 

Explanation  of  Contrast. — Some  of  these  phenomena  may  bo  explained  as  due  to  an  ei  ror  of 
judgment.  During  the  simultaneous  action  of  several  iniiiressions,  the  judgment  errs,  so  that 
Avhen  an  effect  occurs  at  one  place,  this  acts  to  the  slightest  extent  in  the  neighbouring  parts. 
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"Wlien,  tlierefore,  briglitncs.s  acts  upon  a part  of  tlie  retina,  the  judgment  a.scribes  the  smallest 
possible  action  of  the  brightness  to  the  adjoining  parts  of  the  retina.  It  is  the  same  with 
colours.  It  is  far  more  probable  that  the  pbenomena  are  to  be  referreil  to  actual  physiological 
processes  {Ifcring).  Partial  stimulation  with  light  affects  not  only  lhc2'>arls  so  acted  on  hut  also 
the  surrounding  area  of  the  retina  (p.  956)  ; the  ])art  directly  excited  undergoing  increased  dis- 
assimilation,  the  (indirectly  stimulated)  adjoining  area  undergoing  increaseil  assimilation; 
the  increase  ol  the  latter  is  greatest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  illuminated 
portion,  and  rapidly  diminishes  as  the  distance  from  it  increases.  By  the  increase  of  the 
assimilation  in  those  parts  not  acted  on  by  the  image  of  the  object,  this  is  prevented,  so  that 
the  ditlused  light  is  perceived.  The  increase  of  the  assimilation  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  illuminated  spot  is  greatest,  so  that  the  perception  of  this  relatively  .stronger  dillerent 
light  is  largely  rendered  impossible  {Hcring). 

[Helmholtz  thus  ascribed  the  phenomena  of  contrast  to  ps}’chieal  conditioms,  i.c.,  errors  of 
judgment,  but  this  explanation  is  certainly  not  complete.  A far  more  satisfactory  solution  of  the 
problem  is  that  of  Hering,  that  stimulation  of  one  part  of  the  retina  affects  the  condition  of 
adjoining  parts.  If  a white  disc  on  a black  background  be  looked  at  for  a time,  and  then  the 
eyes  be  closed,  a negative  after-image  of  the  disc  appears,  but  it  is  darker  and  blacker  than  the 
visual  area,  and  it  has  a light  area  around,  brightest  close  to  the  disc,  i.c.,  the  adjacent  part  of 
the  retina  is  affected.  This  Hering  has  called  successive  light  induction.] 

Successive  Contrast. — Look  for  a long  time  at  a dark  or  bright  object,  or  at  a coloured  {c.g., 
red)  one,  and  then  allow  the  effect  of  the  contrast  to  occur  on  the  retina,  i.c.,  with  reference 
to  the  above,  bright  and  dark,  or  the  contrast  colour  green,  then  these  become  very  intense. 
This  phenomenon  has  also  been  called  “successive  contrast.”  In  this  case  the  negative  after- 
image obviously  plays  a part. 

[Some  drugs  cause  subjective  visual  sensations,  but  these  do  so  by  acting  on  the  brain,  c.g., 
alcohol,  as  in  delirium  tremens,  cannabis  indica,  sodic  salicylate,  and  large  doses  of  digitalis 
{Brunton).  ] 

399.  MOVEMENTS  OF  THE  EYEBALLS— EYE  MUSCLES.— The  globular 
eyeball  is  capable  of  extensive  and  free  movement  on  the  correspondingly  excaA'ated 
fatty  pad  of  the  orbit,  just  like  the  head  of  a long  bone  in  the  corresponding  socket 
of  a freely  movable  arthroidal  joint.  The  movements  of  the  ej^eball,  however,  are 
limited  by  certain  conditions,  by  the  mode  in  which  the  eye-musclcs  are  attached 
to  it.  Thus,  when  one  muscle  contracts,  its  antagonistic  mirscle  acts  like  a bridle, 
and  so  limits  the  movement ; the  movements  are  also  limited  by  the  insertion  of 
the  optic  nerve.  The  soft  elastic  pad  of  the  orbit  on  which  the  eyeball  rests  is 
itself  subject  to  be  moved  forward  or  backward,  so  that  the  eyeball  also  must 
participate  in  these  movements. 

Protrusion  of  the  eyeball  takes  place — 1.  By  cougestiou  of  tlie  blood-vessels,  especially  of 
the  veins  in  the  orbit,  such  as  occurs  when  the  outflow  of  the  venous  blood  from  the  head  is 
interfered  with,  as  in  cases  of  hanging.  2.  By  contraction  of  the  smooth  muscular  fibres  in 
Tenon’s  capsule,  in  the  spheno-maxillary  fissure,  and  in  the  eyelids  (§  404),  which  are  inner- 
vated by  the  cervical  sympathetic  nerve.  3.  By  voluntary  forced  opening  of  the  palpebral 
fissure,  -whereby  the  pressure  of  the  eyelids  acting  on  the  eyeball  is  diminished.  4.  By  the 
action  of  the  oblique  muscles,  which  act  by  pulling  the  eyeball  inwards  and  forwards.  If  the 
superior  oblique  be  contracted  when  the  eyelids  are  forcibly  opened,  the  eyeball  may  be  pro- 
truded about  1 mm.  When  protrusion  of  the  eyeball  occurs  pathologically  (as  in  1 and  2),  the 
condition  is  called  exophthalmos. 

Retraction  of  the  eyeball  is  the  opposite  condition,  and  is  caused — 1.  By  closing  the  eye- 
lids forcibly.  2.  By  an  empty  condition  of  the  retrobulbar  blood-vessels,  diminished  succulence, 
or  disappearance  of  the  tissue  of  the  orbit.  3.  Section  ol  the  cervical  sympathetic  in  dogs 
causes  the  eyeball  to  sink  somewhat  in  the  orbit.  The  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  Tenon's 
capsule  are  perhaps  antagonistic  in  their  action  to  the  four  recti  when  acting  together,  and  thus 
prevent  the  eyeball  from  being  drawn  too  far  backwards.  Many  animals  have  a special 
retractor  hulhi  muscle,  c.g.,  amphibians,  reptiles,  and  many  mammals  ; the  ruminants  have 
four. 

The  movements  of  the  eyes  are  almost  always  accompanied  by  similar  movements 
of  the  head,  chiefly  on  looking  upwards,  less  so  on  looking  laterally,  and  least  of 
all  when  looking  downwards. 

The  difficult  investigations  on  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  have  been  carried  out,  especially 
by  Listing,  Meissner,  Helmholtz,  Donders,  A.  Tick,  and  E.  Hering. 

Axes. All  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  take  place  ronnd  its  point  of  rotation 
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(fig.  C96,  0),  ■which  lies  1’77  iinn.  beliind  the  centre  of  the  visual  axis  or  10-957 
mm.  from  the  vertex  of  the  cornea  {Danders).  In  order  to  determine’more  care- 
ull>  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  it  is  necessary  to  have  certain  definite  data 

‘^"tero-posterior  axis  of  the  eyeball,  unites  the 
iwn  centralis,  and  is  continued  straight  forwards  to  the 

A citex  of  the  cornea.  2.  Ihe  transverse,  or  horizontal  axis  (Q,  Q ),  is  the  strai^dit 
hue  connecting  the  points  of  rotation  of  both  eyes  and  its  extension  oiitwanls 

tl.l  ’-7’  f Tlie  vertical  axis  i>asscs  vertically  through 

the  point  of  rotation  at  riglit  angles  to  1 and  2.  These  three  axes  form  a co- 
oiduiate  system  AA  e must  imagine  that  in  the  orbit  there  is  a fixed  determinate 
axial  system,  ivliose  point  of  intersection  corresponds  with  the  point  of  rotation  of 
■ 1 eye  IS  at  rest  (primary  position),  the  three  axes  of  the 

eyebaU  completely  coincide  with  the  three  axes  of  the  co-ordinate  system  in  the  orbit 
W hen  the  eyeball  however  is  moved,  two  or  more  axes  are  displaced  from  this,  so 
th.fo  they  must  form  angles  with  the  fixed  orbital  system. 

Planes  of  Separation.— In  order  to  be  more  exact,  and  also  partly  for  further 

three  iifcraes  passing  through  the  eyeball,  and  that  their 

the  Pvo  1 l^orizontal  plane  of  separation  divides 

he  ejeball  into  an  i^per  and  lower  half ; it  is  determined  by  the  visual  transverse 

‘ f +1'  course  through  the  retina  it  forms  the  horizontal  hne  of  separation 

-i.  Ihe  vertical  plane  divides  the  eyeball  into  an  inner  and  outer  half;  it  is 
If  ^ 1C  visual  and  vertical  axes.  It  cuts  the  retina  in  the  vertical  line 

periphery  of  the  bulb  in  the  vertical  meridian 
of  the  eyeball.  3.  The  equatonal  plane  divides  the  eyeball  into  an  anterior  and 
R 5 ’ '7  positron  IS  determined  by  the  vertical  and  transverse  axes,  and 

of  seR7!.Hn  1 liorizontal  and  vertical  lines 

intrfoiifqmadin^  intersect  in  the  fovea  centralis,  divide  the  retina 

+1  define  more  precisely  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  v.  Helmholtz  has  introtlnppfl 

with  the  fixed  point  in  the  outer  ivorld  the  "visual  line  TUinl’liTiio  wi  i 

through  these  lines  in  both  eyes  he  called  the  visual  plaJe  ; S e ofohftauR^^^^^^ 

line  uniting  the  two  points  of  rotation,  viz.,  the  transverse  a-ds  of  ft  ^ q 

sagittal  section  (antero-posterior)  to  be  made  through  the  head  so  as  to  divide  the  ^ 

right  and  left  half,  then  this  plane  would  halve  thf  ground  ifne  of  the  Sal  In  a 
pio  onged  loi  ward  would  intersect  the  visual  plane  in  the  median  line  TheVisual  noint  of  tliP 

can  be  dctei  mined  by  the  angle  which  this  forms  with  the  plane  of  the  primary  position 
hpf  n it  is  positive  when  the  visual  plaRe  is  rius^d  (to  tiie  foiR 

UP  f (clnnwards).  (2)  From  the  priraar^pSn  tlm  vkuM 

r+lfp  laterally  in  tlie  visual  plane.  The  extent  of  this  lateral  deviation  is  measured 

irLhan  rotation,  ^.e.,  by  tlie  angle  which  the  visual  line  forms  with  the 

an  line  of  the  visual  plane  ; it  is  said  to  be  positive  wlieii  the  posterior  nart  of  thn  vicnni 
1™  ..  toed  to  th.  right,  negative  .vhen  to  the  left.  The  foll.;i„r«  SeCitk 


positions  of  the 


position  [or  “po.sition  of  rest”],  in  wliich  botli  tlie  lines  of  vision 
<ue  parallel  with  each  other,  and  the  visual  planes  are  horizontal.  The  three  axes 
of  the  eyeball  coincide  with  the  three  fixed  axes  of  the  co-ordinate  system  LX 

tion  T^HU'c^n^  I'®  ”iovements  of  the  eye  from  the  primary  posi- 

bii  arcLr  LrlL  'vhere  the  visual  lines 'are  parallel, 

the  imo  LL  n <'-»!<--moards.  The  transverse  axis  of  both  eyes  remains 

same  .13  in  the  primary  position  ; the  deviations  of  the  other  two  axes  expressed 
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by  the  amount  of  the  angle  of  elevation  of  the  line  of  vision,  (h)  The  second 
variety  of  the  secondary  position  is  produced  by  the  convergence  or  divergence  of  the 
lines  of  vision.  In  this  variety  the  vertical  axis,  round  which  the  lateral  rotation 
takes  place,  remains  as  in  the  primary  position ; the  other  axes  form  angles ; the 
amount  of  the  deviation  is  expressed  by  the  “ angle  of  lateral  rotation.”  The  eye, 
when  in  the  primary  position,  can  be  rotated  from  this  position  42°  outward.s,  45° 
inwards,  34°  upwards,  and  57°  do-\vnwards  (Sckuurmann). 

3.  Tertiary  position  is  the  position  brought  about  by  the  movements  of  the 
eye,  in  which  the  lines  of  vision  are  co7ivergent,  and  are  at  the  same  time  inclined 
upwards  or  dowuAvards. 


I 


IListing’s  Law  is  that  wliicli  expresses  the  movements  of  the  eyeball.  Whra  the  eyeball 
moves  from  the  primary  i^ositioii,  or  position  of  rest,  the  angle  of  rotation  of  the  eye  in  ic 
second  position  is  the  same  as  if  the  eye  were  turned  about  a fixed  axis  pcrpendiculai  0 0 

the  first  and  the  .second  positions  of  the  visual  line  {IJahnholts).'] 


All  the  three  axes  of  the  eye  are  no  longer  coincident  with  the  axes  in  the  primary 
position.  The  exact  direction  of  the  visual  lines  is  determined  by  the  amount  of 
the  amde  of  lateral  ]-otation  and  the  angle  of  elevation.  There  is  still  another 
important  point.  The  eyeball  is  always  rotated  at  the  same  time  round  the  line 
of  vision  and  round  its  axis  ( Volkmann,  Hering).  As  the  iris  rotates  round  the 
visual  line  like  a wheel  round  its  axis,  this  rotation  is  called  “ circular  rotation 
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(“  RathJ relnmri  ”)  of  tlio  eyo,  wliicli  is  ahvnys  coimcctcid  witli  tlie  tertiary  jmsitioiis. 
Even  oliliqiio  movomouts  may  Ijc  regarded  as  composed  of — (1)  a rotation  round 
tlio  vertical  axis,  ami  (2)  round  the  transverse  axis;  or  it  may  Ire  referred  to  rota- 
tion round  a single  constant  axis  placed  between  the  above-named  axes,  passing 
through  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball,  and  at  right  angles  to  the  secondary 
and  primary  direction  of  the  visual  axis  (line  of  vision) — (Listin;/).  The  amount 
of  circular  rotation  is  measured  by  the  angle  which  the  horizontal  separation  line  of 
the  retina  forms  with  the  horizontal  sejraration  of  the  retina  of  the  eye  in  the  primary 
position.  This  angle  is  said  to  bo  positive,  when  the  eye  itself  rotates  in  the  same 
direction  as  the  hand  of  a Avatch  observed  by  the  same  eye,  i.e.,  when  the  upper  end 
of  the  vertical  line  of  separation  of  the  retina  is  turned  to  the  right. 

According  to  Bonders,  tlio  angle  of  rotation  increases  with  the  angle  of  elevation  and  the 
angle  of  lateral  rotation — it  may  exceed  10°.  With  equally  great  elevation  or  depression  of 
the  visual  plane,  the  rotation  is  greater,  the  greater  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  line  of 
A'ision. 

On  looking  iqnvards  in  the  tertiary  position,  the  upper  ends  of  the  vertical  lines  of  separation 
of  the  retina  diverge  ; on  looking  downwai’ds  they  converge.  If  the  visual  jilane  be  raised,  the 
eye,  when  it  deviates  laterally  to  the  right,  makes  a circular  rotation  to  the  left.  When  the 
visual  plane  is  depressed,  on  deviating  the  eye  to  the  right  or  left,  there  is  a corresponding 
circular  rotation  to  the  right  or  left.  Or  we  may  express  the  result  thus  : — When  the  angle  of 
elevation  and  the  angle  of  deviation  have  the  same  sign  (+  or  - ),  then  the  rotation  of  the  eye- 
ball is  negative  ; when,  however,  the  signs  are  imequal,  the  rotation  is  positive.  In  order  to 
make  the  circular  rotation  visible  in  one’s  own  eye,  accommodate  one  eye  for  a surface  divided 
by  vertical  and  horizontal  lines  until  a positive  after-image  is  produced,  and  then  rapidly  rotate 
the  eye  into  the  third  position.  The  lines  of  the  after-image  then  form  angles  with  the  lines 
of  the  background.  As  the  position  of  the  vertical  meridian  of  the  eye  is  important  from  a 
practical  jDoint  of  view,  it  is  necessary  to  note  that,  in  the  primary  and  secondary  positions  of 
the  eyes,  the  vertical  meridian  retains  its  vertical  position.  On  looking  to  the  left  and  up- 
wards, or  to  the  right  and  downwards,  the  vertical  meridians  of  both  eyes  are  turned  to  the 
left ; conversely,  they  are  turned  to  the  right  on  looking  to  the  left  and  downwards,  or  to  the 
right  and  upwards. 

In  the  secondary  positions  of  the  eye,  rotation  of  the  axis  of  the  eye  never  occurs  {Listing). 
Very  slight  rolling  of  the  eyes  occurs,  however,  when  the  head  is  inclined  towards  the  shoulder, 
and  in  the  direction  opposite  to  that  of  the  head  ; it  is  about  1°  for  every  10°  of  inclination  of 
the  head  {Skrebitzk). 

Ocular  Muscles. — The  movements  of  the  eyeball  are  accomplisherl  by  means  of 
the  four  straight  a^ncl  two  oblique  ocirlar  muscles  (fig.  697).  In  order  to  under- 
stand the  action  of  each  of  these  muscles,  we  must  knoAV  the  plane  of  traction  of 
the  muscles  and  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  The  plane  of  traction  is 
found  by  the  plane  lying  in  the  middle  of  the  origin  and  insertion  of  the  muscle 
and  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  always  at  right 
angles  to  the  plane  of  traction  in  the  point  of  rotation  of  the  eyeball. 

1.  The  rectus  internus  (I)  and  externus  (E)  rotate  the  eye  almost  exactly  in- 
wards and  outwards  (fig.  696).  The  plane  of  traction  lies  in  the  plane  of  the  paper  ; 
Q,  E,  is  the  direction  of  the  traction  of  the  external  rectus  ; Q^,  I,  that  of  the 
internal.  The  axis  of  rotation  is  in  the  point  of  rotation,  O,  at  right  angles  to  the 
plane  of  the  paper,  so  that  it  coincides  with  the  vertical  axis  of  the  eyeball.  2. 
The  axis  of  rotation  of  the  E.  superior  and  inferior  (the  dotted  line,  R.  sup.,  R. 
inf.),  lies  in  the  horizontal  plane  of  separation  of  the  eye,  but  it  forms  an  angle  of 
about  20°  Avith  the  transverse  axis  (Q,  Qj) ; the  direction  of  the  traction  for  lioth 
muscles  is  indicated  by  the  line,  s,  i.  By  the  action  of  these  muscles,  the  cornea 
is  turned  upAvards  ami  slightly  iiiAvards,  or  doAviiAvards  and  slightly  imvards.  3. 
The  axis  of  rotation  of  both  obli(pie  muscles  (the  dotted  lines.  Obi.  sup.  and  Obi. 
inf.)  also  lies  in  the  liorizontal  plane  of  separation  of  tlie  eyeball,  and  it  forms  an 
angle  of  60°  Avith  tlie  transverse  axis.  The  direction  of  tire  traction  of  the  inferior 
oblique  gir'es  the  line,  a,  h ; tliat  of  the  siqyerior,  the  line,  c,  d.  The  action  of 
these  muscles,  therefore,  is  in  the  one  case  to  rotate  the  cornea  outAvards  and  uj)- 
Avards,  and  in  the  otlier  outwards  and  dowuAvards.  These  actions,  of  course,  only 
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obtain  wlien  the  eyes  arc  in  the  jiriinary  position— in  every  other  position  tlie  axis 
of  rotation  of  each  muscle  changes. 

Wlien  the  eyes  ap  at  rc.st,  tlie  muscles  are  in  equilibrium.  Owing  to  the  power 
of  the  internal  recti,  the  visual  axes  converge  and  would  meet,  if  prolonged  40 
centimetres  in  front  of  the  eye.  In  the  movements  of  the  eyeball,  one,  two,  or 
three  muscles  may  be  concerned.  One  muscle  acts  only  when  the  eye  is  moved 
diiectly  outwards  or  inwards,  especially  the  internal  and  external  rectus.  Two 
muscles  act  when  the  eyeball  is  moved  directly  upwards  (superior  rectus  and 


Fig.  697. 

Lateral  view  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball.  5,  Trochlea  or  pulley  of  the  superior  oblique  muscle, 
12.  6,  Optic  nerve.  8,  Superior,  9,  inferior,  and  12,  e.xternal  rectus.  13,  Inferior 

oblique. 


inferior  oblique)  or  downwards  (inferior  rectus  and  superior  oblique).  Three 
muscles  are  in  action  Avhen  the  ej'^eballs  take  a diagonal  direction,  especially  for 
inwards  and  upwards,  bj’’  the  internal  and  the  superior  rectus  and  inferior 
oblique  ; for  inwards  and  dmnvwards,  the  internal  and  inferior  rectus  and  superior 
oblique ; for  outwards  and  downwards,  the  external  and  inferior  rectus  and  siqDerior 
oblique  ; for  outwards  and  tipicards,  the  external  and  superior  rectus  and  inferior 
oblique. 

[The  following  table  shows  the  action  of  the  muscles  of  the  eyeball : — 


Inwards, 

Outwards, 

Upioards, 

Downwards,  . 

Imoards  and 
uyioards. 


Rectus  iuternus. 
Rectus  externus. 
f Rectus  supierior. 
i Obliquus  inferior, 
i Rectus  inferioi’. 

I Obliquus  superior 
( Rectus  interims. 

4 Rectus  superior. 
(Obliquus  inferior. 


imeards  and 
downwards, 

Outivards  and 
upwards, 

Outwards  and 
dowmoards. 


Rectus  iuternus. 
Rectus  inferior. 
Obliquus  superior. 
Rectus  exteruus. 
Rectus  superior. 
Obliquus  inferior. 
Rectus  exteruus. 
Rectus  inferior. 
Obliquus  superior. 


Ruete  imitated  the  movements  of  the  eyeballs  by  means  of  a model,  which  he  called  the 
ophthalmotrope. 

The  extent  of  the  movements  of  the  eyeball  and  its  length  diminish  with  age.  The  mobility 
is  less  ill  the  vertical  than  in  the  lateral  direction,  and  less  upwards  than  downwards.  The 
normal  and  myopic  eye  can  be  moved  more  outw.ards,  and  the  long-sighted  eye  more  inwards, 
the  external  and  internal  recti  act  most  when  the  eye  is  moved  outwards,  the  oblique  when  it 
is  rotated  inwards.  An  eye  can  be  turned  inwards  to  a greater  extent  when  the  other  eye  at 
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tho  .saino  tinio  is  turned  outwards  than  wlieu  tlio  otlier  is  turned  inwards.  Duriii"  near  vision, 
the  rif'ht  eye  can  be  turned  less  to  tlie.  right,  and  the  loft  to  tlie  left,  than  during  distant  vision 
(HniiKj). 

Simultaneous  Ocular  Movements. — llotli  eyes  ure  al\vay.s  moved  simultaneously. 
Even  when  one  eye  is  (jnite  blind,  tho  ocular  muscles  move  when  the  whole  eyeball 
is  excited.  When  the  head  is  straight,  the  movements  always  take  jjlace  so  that 
both  visual  pianos  (visual  axes)  lie  in  the  same  ])lane.  In  front  both  visual  axes 
can  diverge  only  to  a trilling  extent,  tvhile  they  can  converge  considerably.  If 
individual  ocular  muscles  arc  paralysed,  the  position  of  the  visual  axis  in  the  same 
plane  is  disturbed,  and  fiqnmthif/  results,  so  that  the  ])atient  no  longer  can  direct 
both  visual  axes  simultaneously  to  the  same  jmint,  but  he  directs  the  one  eye  after 
the  other.  Even  nystagmus  (p.  89.3)  occurs  in  both  eyes  sinudtaneou.sly,  and  in 
tho  same  direction.  The  innate  simultaneous  moA^ement  of  both  eyes  is  S]3oken  of 
as  an  associated  movement  (Joh.  Muller).  E.  Hering  showed  that  in  all  ocular 
movements  there  is  a uniformity  of  the  innervation  as  Avell.  Even  during  such 
movements  in  Avhich  one  eye  apparently  is  at  rest,  there  is  a movement,  due  to  the 
action  of  two  antagonistic  forces,  tho  moA'^ements  resulting  in  a slight  to  and  fro 
motion  of  the  eyeball. 

Tlie  motor  nerves  of  tlie  ocular  muscle.s  are  the  oculomotoiius  {§  34H),  the  trnclilearis  (§  346), 
and  the  ahdiicens  (§  348).  The  centre  lies  in  the  corpora  rpiadrigemina,  and  below  it  (§  379), 
and  partly  in  the  niednlla  oblongata  (§  379). 

400.  BINOCULAR  VISION. — Advantages. — Vision  Avith  both  eyes  affords 
the  folloAving  advantages: — (1)  The  _/7.el(i  of  vision  of  both  eyes  is  considerably 
larger  than  that  of  one  eye.  (2)  The  perception  of  depth  is  rendered  easier,  as  the 
retinal  images  are  obtained  from  tAvo  different  points.  (3)  A more  exact  estimate 
of  the  distance  and  size  of  an  object  can  be  formed,  in  consequence  of  the  perception 
of  the  degree  of  coiwergeiice  of  both  eyes.  (4)  The  correction  of  certain  errors  in 
the  one  eye  is  rendered  possible  b}*-  the  other. 

V hen  the  position  of  the  head  is  fixed,  we  can  easily  form  a conception  as  to  the  form  of  the 
entire  field  of  vision  if  AA^e  close  one  eye  and  direct  the  open  eye  inAA'ards.  We  observe  that  it  is 
pear-shaped,  broad  above  and  smaller  beloAV,  the  silhouette,  or  profile  of  the  nose,  causes  the 
depression  between  the  upper  aud  loAver  part  of  the  field. 

401.  IDENTICAL  POINTS— HOROPTER.— Identical  points.  — If  Ave  imagine 
tho  retinee  of  both  eyes  to  be  a pair  of  holloAV  saucers  placed  one  Avithin  the  other. 
So  that  the  yelloAV  spots  of  both  eyes  coincide,  and  also  the  similar  quadrants  of 
the  retinae,  then  all  those  points  of  both  retinae  Avhich  coincide  or  coA'^er  each  other 
are  called  “identical”  or  “corresponding  points”  of  the  retina.  The  tAAm 
meridians  Avhich  separate  the  quadrants  coinciding  Avith  each  other  are  called  the 
“lines  of  separation.”  Physiologically,  the  identical  points  are  characterised  by 
the  fact  that,  AA'hen  they  are  both  simuitaneously  excited  by  light,  the  excitement 
proceeding  from  them  is,  by  a psychical  act,  referred  to  one  and  the  same  point  of 
the  field  of  A’ision,  lying,  of  course,  in  a direction  through  the  nodal  point  of  each 
eye.  Stimulation  of  both  identical  points  causes  only  one  image  in  the  field  of  vision. 
Hence  all  those  ol  jects  of  the  external  A\mrld,  Avhose  rays  of  light  pass  through  the 
nodal  points  to  fall  Aq)on  identical  points  of  the  retina,  are  seen  sinr/ly,  because  their 
images  from  both  eyes  are  referred  to  the  same  point  of  tho  field  of  vision,  so  that 
they  cover  each  other.  ^Vll  other  objects  Avhoso  images  do  not  fall  upon  identical 
points  of  the  retina  cause  double  vision,  or  diplopia. 

Proofs.  It  Ave  look  at  a linear  object  Avith  the  points  1,  2,  3,  then  the  corrosi)onding  retinal 
image.s  are  1,  2,  3,  and  1,  2,  3,  Avhicli  ave  obviously  identical  points  of  the  retinaj  (fig.  698).  If, 
Avliilo  looking  at  tin’s  line,  there  be  a point.  A,  nearer  the  eyes,  or  B,  further  from  them,  then, 
for  1,  2,  3,  noitlier  the  rays  (A,  a,  A,  a)  coming  from  A,  nor  those  (B,  b,  B,  b)  from 
^’ai  1!  identical  jioints  ; lienee  A and  B ap[icar  double. 

.Muko  a point  (c.f/.,  2)  Avitli  ink  on  paper  ; of  course  the  image  Avill  fall  upon  both  fovoivi  cen- 
trales of  the  retina;  (2,  2),  Avhich  of  course  arc  identical  points.  Noav  press  laterally  upon  one 
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eye,  so  as  to  displace  it  slightly,  then  two  points  at  once  appear,  because  the  image  of  the  point 
no  longer  falls  upon  the  fovea  centralis  of  the  displaced  eye,  but  on  an  adjoining  non-identical 
part  of  the  retina.  When  we  squint  voluntarily  all  objects  appear  double. 

The  vertical  surfaces  of  separation  of  the  retina  do  not  exactly  coincide  with  the  vertical 
meridians.  There  is  a certain  amount  of  divergence  (0‘5°-3°),  less  above,  which  varies  in 
diderent  individuals,  and  it  may  be  in  the  same  individual  at  dilferent  times  {Herinrj).  The 
horizontal  lines  of  separation,  however,  coincide.  Images  which  fall  upon  the  vertical  lines  of 
separation  appear  to  be  vertical  to  those  on  the  horizontal  line.s,  although  they  arc  not  actually 
so.  Hence,  the  vertical  lines  of  separation  are  the  apparent  vertical  meridians.  Some 
observers  regard  the  identical  points  of  the  retina  as  an  acquired  arrangement ; others  regard  it 
as  normally  innate.  Persons  who  have  had  a squint  from  their  birth  see  singly  ; in  these 
cases,  the  identical  points  must  be  differently  disposed. 

The  horopter  represents  all  those  points  of  the  outer  world  from  which  ray.s  of 
lio-ht  passing  into  both  eyes  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina,  the  eyes  being 
in  a certain  position.  It  varies  with  the  dilferent  positions  of  the  eyes. 


B 


Scheme  of  identical  and  non-identical  points 
of  the  retina. 


Pig.  699. 

Horopter  for  the  secondary  position,  with 
convergence  of  the  visual  axes. 


1.  In  the  primary  position  of  both  eyes  with  the  visual  axes  parallel,  the  rays  of  direction 
proceeding  from  two  identical  points  of  the  two  retinaj  are  para,llel  and  intersect  only  at 

infinity'.  Hence  for  the  primary  position  the  horopter  is  a plane  in  infinity'. 

2.  In  the  secondaiy  position  of  the  eyes  with  converging  visual  axes,  the  horopter  for  the 

transverse  lines  of  separation  is  a circle  which  passes  through  the  nodal  points  of  both  eyes  (fig. 
699,  K,  Kj),  and  through  the  fixed  points  I,  II,  III.  The  horopter  ot  the  vertical  lines  ot 
separation  is  in  this  position  vertical  to  the  plane  of  vision.  .•  1 v e 

.3.  In  the  symmetrical  tertiary  position,  in  which  the  horizontal  and  vertical  lines  ot 
separation  form  an  angle,  the  horopter  of  the  vertical  lines  ot  separation  is  a straight  line 
inclined  towards  the  horizon.  There  is  no  horopter  for  the  identical  points  of  the  horizontal 
lines  of  separation,  as  the  lines  of  direction  prolonged  from  the  identical  points  of  these  points 

do  not  intersect.  . , . , ^ 1 • <- 

4.  Ill  the  unsymmetrical  tertiary  position  (with  rolling)  of  the  ey'es,  111  which  the  fixed  point 
lies  at  unequal  distances  from  both  nodal  points,  the  horopter  is  a curve  of  a complex  lorin. 

All  objects,  tlie  lyays  proceeding  from  which  fall  upon  non-identical  points  of  the 
retiiite,  appear  double.  ATe  can  distinguish  direct  or  crossed  double  images,  accord- 
ing as  the  rays  prolonged  from  the  non-identical  points  of  the  retina  intcnsect  ?» 
front  of  or  behind  the  fixed  point. 

Experiment. — Hold  two  fingers — the  one  behind  the  other — before  both  eyes.  Accommo- 
date for  the  far  one  and  then  the  near  one  appears  double,  and  when  we  accommodate  for  the 
near  one  the  far  one  appears  double.  If,  when  accommodating  for  the  near  one,  the  right  eye 
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be  closed,  the  left  (crossed)  iina"o  of  tbo  far  finger  disapi)cars.  On  accommodating  for  tlie 
far  finger  and  closing  the  right  eye,  the  right  (direct)  double  imago  of  tlie  near  linger 
disappears. 

Double'  images  arc  referred  to  the  proper  distance  from  tlic  eyes  just  as  single 
images  are. 

Neglect,  of  Double  Images. — Notwitlistandiiig  the  very  large  number  of  double 
images  -wliich  must  be  formed  during  vision,  tliey  do  not  disturb  vision.  As  a 
general  rule,  they  are  “ neglected,”  so  that  the  attention  must,  as  a rule,  be  directed 
to  them  before  they  are  perceived.  This  condition  is  favoured  thus  : — 


1.  The  attention  is  always  directed  to  the  point  of  the  field  of  vision  which  is  accommodated 
for  at  the  time.  The  image  of  this  part  is  projected  on  to  both  yellow  spots,  which  are 
identical  points  of  the  retina. 

2.  The  form  and  colour  of  objects  on  the  lateral  parts  of  the  retina  are  not  perceived  so 


sharply. 

3.  The  eyes  are  always  accommodated  for  those  points  which  are  looked'  at.  Hence, 
indistinct  images  with  ditiusion  circles  are  always  formed  by  those  objects  which  yield  double 
images,  so  that  they  can  be  more  readily  neglected. 

4.  Many  double  images  lie  so  close  together  that  the  greater  part  of  them,  when  the  images 
are  large,  covers  the  other. 

5.  By  practice  images  which  do  not  exactly  coincide  may  be  united. 


402.  STEEEOSCOPIC  VISION. — On  looking  at  an  object,  both  Gye.s  do  not 
yield  exactly  similar  images  of  that  object — the  images  are  slightly  different. 


Fig.  700. 

Stereoscopic  views  of  blocks  of  wood. 


because  tlic  two  eyes  look  at  the  object  from  two  different  points  of  view.  With 
the  right  eye  we  can  see  more  of  the  side  of  the  body  directed  towards  it,  ami  the 
same  is  the  case  with  the  left  eye.  Tig.  700  shows  the  appearance  of  blocks  of  wood 
cus  viewed  by  the  right  and  left  eyes  respectively.  Notwithstanding  this  inequality, 
tlie  two  images  arc  united.  How  two  different  images  arc  combined  is  best  under- 
stood by  analysing  the  stereoscopic  images. 

Let,  in  fig.  701,  L and  K represent  two  .such  images  as  are  obtained  with  the  left  and  right 
eyes.  These  images,  when  seen  with  a stereoscope,  look  like  a truncated  pyramid,  which  pro- 
jects towards  the  eye  of  the  observer,  as  the  points  indicated  by  the  same  signs  cover  each 
other.  On  measuring  the  distance  of  the  points,  which  coincide  or  cover  each  otlier 
in  both  figures,  we  find  that  the  distances  A,  a,  B,  h,  C,  c,  1),  d arc  equally  great,  and  at 
the  same  time  are  the  widest  of  all  tlie  points  of  both  figures  ; tlie  distance  B,  c,  F, /,  (J,  a, 
H,  h are  also  equal,  but  are  smaller  than  the  former.  On  looking  at  the  coinciding  lines  (A,  B, 
a,  e,  and  B,  F,  b,  /),  we  observe  that  all  the  points  of  this  lino  wliich  lie  nearer  to  A a and  B b 
arc  further  apart  than  those  lying  nearer  E c and  F /. 

Comparing  these  rcsttlts  with  the  stereoscopic  image,  we  have  the  following  laws 
for  stereoscopic  vision : — 1.  All  those  points  of  two  stereoscopic  images,  and  of 
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course  of  two  retinal  images  of  an  object,  whicli  in  botli  images  arc  ccinally  distant 
from  each  other,  appear  on  the  same  plane.  2.  All  points  which  are  nearer  to  each 
other,  compared  Avith  the  distance  of  other  points,  appear  to  be  nearer  to  the 

obseiwer.  3.  Conversely,  all  points  which  lie  further 
apart  from  each  other  appear  perspectively  in  the 
background. 

The  cause  of  this  phenomenon  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  “ in  \dsion  Avith  both  eyes  Ave  constantly  refer 
the  position  of  the  iiidividual  images  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  visual  axis  to  A\diere  they  both  intersect.” 

Proofs. — The  following  stereoscopic  experiment  proves  this 
(fig.  703) : — Take  both  images  of  two  pairs  of  points  (a,  h, 
and  a,  /3),  which  are  at  unequal  distances  from  each  oilier 
on  the  surface  of  the  paper.  By  means  of  small  stereoscopic 
prisms  cause  them  to  coincide,  then  the  combined  point, 
A of  a,  and  a appears  at  a distance  on  the  plane  of  the  paper,  while  the  other  point,  B, 
produced  by  the  superposition  of  h and  floats  in  the  air  before  the  observer.  Fig.  703 
shows  hovv  this  occurs.  The  following  experiment  shows  the  same  result : — Draw  two 
figures,  which  are  to  be  superposed  similar  to  the  lines  B A,  A E,  & a,  and  a c,  in  fig.  701. 
In  the  lines  B A,  and  h a,  all  the  points  which  are  to  be  superposed  lie  equally  distant  from 
each  other,  Avhile,  on  the  contrary,  all  the  points  in  A E,  and  a c,  Avhich  lie  nearer  E and  e, 
are  constantly  nearer  to  each  other.  When  looked  at  Avith  a stereoscope,  the  superposed 
verticals,  A B,  and  a h,  lie  in  the  plane  of  the  paper,  Avhile  the  su[ierposed  lines,  A E,  and 
a e,  project  obliquely  tow’ards  the  observer  from  the  jilane  of  the  paper.  From  these  two. 
fundamental  experiments  Ave  may  analyse  all  pairs  of  stereoscopic  pictures.  Thus,  in  fig.  701, 
il  AA-e  exchange  the  two  pictures,  so  that  R lies  in  the  place  of  L,  then  Ave  must  obtain  the 
impression  of  a truncated  holloAv  pyramid. 

Tavo  stereoscopic  pictures,  Avhich  are  so  constructed  that  the  one  contains  the  body  from  the 
iront  and  above,  and  the  other  it  from  the  front  and  beloAV  (suppose  in  fig.  702  the  lines  A B, 
and  a b,  were  the  ground  lines),  can  never  be  superposed  by  means  of  the  stereoscope. 


Fig.  701. 

Tavo  stereoscoj)ic  drawings. 


Fig.  702. 

Wheatstone’s  stereoscope. 


Fig.  703. 

Scheme  of  BreAvster’s  stereoscope. 


tliese  ulone  can  be  superposed ; or,  Avhcn  there  is  a dill'erent  convergence  of  tlie 
visual  axis,  only  E F G H,  and  e f g h,  can  be  su])erposed  for  the  same  reason. 
Suppose  the  square  gi’ound  surfaces  of  the  ligures  are  first  superposed,  in  order  to 
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explain  tlie  stereoscopic  impression,  it  is  fnrtlier  assumed  tliat  both  eyes,  after 
supei’iiosition  of  the  ground  squares,  are  rapidly  moved  toAvards  tlie  apex  of  tlie 
pyramid.  ^Vs  the  axis  of  the  eyes  must  thereby  converge  more  ami  more,  the  apex 
of  the  pyramid  a[)pears  to  project;  as  all  iroints  Avhich  rcqrurc  the  commrgence  of 
the  eyes  for  their  vision  appear  to  us  to  he  nearer  (see  l)elow).  Thus,  all  corre- 
sponding parts  of  both  figures  Avould  ho  brought,  one  after  the  other,  upon  identical 
points  of  the  retina  by  the  movements  of  the  eyes  {Briicl-e). 

It  has  been  urged  against  this  aucav  that  the  duration  of  an  electrical  sjoark 
suffices  for  stereoscopic  vision  {Dove) — a time  which  is  quite  insufficient  for  the 
movements  of  the  ej'es.  Although  this  may  be  true  for  many  figures,  yet  in  the 
correct  combination  of  complex  or  extraordinary  figures,  these  movements  of  the 
visual  axes  are  not  excluded,  and  in  many  individuals  they  are  distinctly  advan- 
tageous. hlot  only  the  actual  movements  necessary  for  this  act,  but  the  sensa- 
tions derived  from  tlie  muscles  are  also  concerned. 

hen  two  figures  are  momentarily  c.OYo\m\Qil  to  form  a stereoscopic  picture,  there 
being  no  movement  of  the  eyes,  clearly  many  points  in  the  stereoscopic  pictures  are 
superposed  Avhich,  strictly  siieaking,  do  not  fall  upon  identical  points  of  the  retina. 
Hence  we  cannot  characterise  the  identical  points  of  the  retina  as  coinciding 
mathematically ; but  from  a physiological  point  of  vieAVAve  must  regard  such  points 
as  identical,  Avhich,  as  a rule,  by  simultaneous  stimulation,  give  rise  to  a single 
image.  The  mind  obviously  plays  a part  in  this  combmation  of  images.  There 
is  a certain  jisychical  tendency  to  fuse  the  double  images  on  the  retinse  into  one 
image,  in  accordance  Avith  the  fact  that  Ave,  from  experience,  recognise  the 
existence  of  a single  oliject.  If  the  differences  betAveen  tAvo  stereoscopic  pictures 
be  too  great,  so  that  jiarts  of  the  retina  too  wide  apart  are  excited  thereby,  or 
Avhen  neAv  lines  are  present  in  a picture,  and  do  not  admit  of  a stereoscopic  effect, 
or  disturb  the  combination,  then  the  stereoscopic  effect  ceases. 


The  stereoscope  is  an  instrument  by  means  of  Avliicli  tvro  somewhat  similar  pictures  drawn 
in  perspective  may  be  superposed  so  that  they  appear  single.  Wheatstone  (1838)  obtained  this 
result^  by  means  of  two  mirrors  placed  at  an  angle  (fig.  702) ; Brewster  (1843)  by  tAvo  prisms 
(fig.  703).  The  construction  and  mode  of  action  ai'e  obvious 
fi’om  the  illustrations. 

Some  pairs  of  two  such  pictures  may  bo  combined,  without 
a_stereo.scope,  by  directing  the  visual  axis  of  each  eye  to  the 
picture  held  opposite  to  it. 

Two  completely  identical  pictures,  i.e.,  in  which  all  coire- 
sponding  iwints  have  exactly  the  same  relation  to  each  other  as 
the  .same  sides  of  two  copies  ol  a book,  appear  quite  flat  under 
the  stereoscope  ; as  soon,  however,  as  in  one  of  them  one  or 
more  points  alters  its  relation  to  the  corresponding  points, 
this  point  either  projects  or  recedes  from  the  plane. 


Fig.  705. 

Wheatstone’s  pseudoscope. 


Telestereoscope. — When  objects,  placed  at  a great  distance,  arc  looked  at,  e.r/.,  the  most 
distant  part  of  a landscape,  they  appear  to  us  to  bo  flat,  ns  in  a picture,  and  do  not  stand  out, 
because  the  slight  diirercnces  of  ])osition  of  our  eyes  in  the  head  are  not  to  be  compared  with 
the  great  distance.  In  order  to  obtain  a steroosco[)ic  view  of  siudi  objects,  llolmholtz 
constructed  the  telestereoscope  (fig.  704),  an  apparatus  which  by  means  of  two  parallel  mirrors, 
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places,  as  it  were,  tlic  point  of  view  of  both  eyes  wider  apart.  Of  the  mirrors,  L and  11  each 
projects  its  image  of  the  landscape  upon  I and  r,  to  wliieh  both  eyes,  0,  o,  are  directed.  Accord- 
ing to  the  distance  between  L and  E,  the  eyes,  0,  o,  as  it  were,  are  displaced  to  0„  Oj.  The 
distant  landscape  appears  like  a stereoscopic  view.  In  order  to  see  distant  parts  more  clearly 
and  nearer,  a double  telescope  or  opera-glass  may  be  jilaced  in  front  of  the  eyes. 

Take  two  corresponding  stereoscopic  pictures,  with  the  surfaces  black  in  one  case  and  light  in 
the  other.  Draw  two  truncated  pyramids  like  fig.  701,  make  one  figure  exactly  like  L,  i.c., 
with  a white  surface  and  Idack  lines,  and  the  other  with  white  lines  and  a black  surface,  then 
under  the  stereoscope  such  objects  glance.  The  cause  of  the  glancing  condition  is  that  the 
glancing  body  at  a certain  distance  reflects  bright  light  into  one  eye  and  not  into  the  other, 
because  a ray  reflected  at  an  angle  cannot  enter  both  eyes  simultaneously  (ilorc). 

Wheatstone’s  Pseudoscope  consists  of  two  right-angled  prisms  (fig.  705,  A and  B)  enclosed 
in  a tube,  through  which  we  can  look  in  a direction  parallel  with  the  surfaces  of  the 
hypothenuses.  If  a spherical  surface  be  looked  at  with  this  instrument,  the  image  formed  in 
each  eye  is  inverted  laterally,  The  right  eye  sees  the  view  usually  obtained  by  the  left  e3’e 
and  conversely  ; the  shadow  which  the  body  in  the  light  throws  upon  a light  gi’ound  is  reversed. 
Hence  the  ball  appears  hollow. 

Struggle  of  the  Fields  of  Vision. — The  stereoscope  is  also  useful  for  the  following  purpose  : — 
In  vision  with  both  eyes,  both  eyes  are  almost  never  active  simultaneously  and  to  the  same 
extent ; both  undergo  variations,  so  that  first  the  impression  on  the  one  retina  and  then  that  on 
the  other  is  stronger.  If  two  ditlerent  surfaces  be  jdaced  in  a stereoscope,  then,  especially  when 
they  are  luminous,  these  two  alternate  in  the  general  field  of  vision,  according  as  one  or  other 
eye  is  active  {Panum).  Take  two  surfaces  with  lines  ruled  on  them,  so  that  when  the  surfaces 
are  superposed  the  lines  will  cross  each  other,  then  either  the  one  or  the  other  system  of  lines  is 
more  prominent  {Panum).  The  same  is  true  with  coloured  stereoscopic  figures,  so  that  there  is 
a contest  or  struggle  of  the  coloured  fields  of  vision. 

403.  ESTIMATION  OF  SIZE  AND  DISTANCE.— Size.— estimate  the 
size  of  an  object — apart  from  all  other  factors — from  the  size  of  the  retinal  image ; 
thus  the  moon  is  estimated  to  he  larger  than  the  stars.  If,  while  looking  at  a 
distant  landscape,  a fly  should  suddenly  pass  across  our  field  of  vision,  near  to  our 
eye,  then  the  image  of  the  fly,  owing  to  the  relatively  great  size  of  the  retinal 
image,  may  give  one  the  impression  of  an  object  as  large  as  a Ijird.  If,  owing  to 
defecti^'e  accommodation,  the  image  gives  rise  to  difl'usion  circles,  the  size  may 
appear  to  be  even  greater.  But  objects  of  very  unequal  size  give  equally  large 
retinal  images,  especially  if  thej’’  are  placed  at  such  a distance  that  they  form  the 
same  visual  angle  (fig.  658)  ■,  so  that  in  estimating  the  actual  size  of  an  oliject, 
as  opposed  to  the  apparent  size  determined  by  the  A'isual  angle,  the  estimate  of 
(listance  is  of  the  greatest  importance. 

As  to  the  distance  of  an  object,  we  obtain  some  information  from  the  feeling  of 
accommodation,  as  a greater  effort  of  the  muscle  of  accommodation  is  required  for 
exact  vision  of  a near  object  than  for  seeing  a distant  one.  But,  as  with  two 
objects  at  uneciual  distances  giving  retinal  images  of  the  same  sr/.e,  we  know  from 
experience  that  that  object  is  smaller  Avhich  is  near,  then  that  object  is  estimated 
to  be  the  smaller  for  which,  during  vision,  we  must  accommodate  more  strongly. 

In  this  way  we  explain  the  following  : — A person  beginning  to  use  a microscope  always  ob- 
serves with  his  eyes  accommodated  for  a near  object,  while  one  used  to  the  microscope  looks 
through  it  without  accommodating.  Hence  beginners  always  estimate  microscopic  objects  as 
too  small,  and  on  making  a drawing  of  them  it  is  too  small.  If  we  produce  an  altCT-iinage  in 
one  eye,  it  at  once  appeal's  smaller  on  accommodating  for  a near  object,  and  again  becomes 
larger  during  negative  accommodation.  If  we  look  with  one  eye  at  a small  bodj'  placed  as  near 
as  possible  to  the  eye,  then  a body  lying  behind  it,  but  seen  only  indirectlj’,  appears  smaller. 

Angle  of  Convergence  of  Visual  Axes. — In  estimating  the  size  of  an  object, 
and  taking  into  account  our  estimate  of  its  distance,  we  also  obtain  much  more 
important  information  from  the  degree  of  convergence  of  the  visual  axes.  e refer 
the  position  of  an  object,  viewed  with  both  eyes,  to  the  point  where  both  visual  axes 
intersect.  The  angle  formed  by  the  two  Ausual  axes  at  tins  point  is  called  the 
“angle  of  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  ” (“  GesicJitswinkel  ”).  The  larger,  there- 
fore, the  visual  angle,  the  size  of  the  retinal  image  remaining  the  same — we  judge 
the  object  to  be  nearer.  The  nearer  the  object  is,  it  may  be  the  smaller,  in  order 
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to  form  a “visual  angle”  of  the  same  .size,  sucli  as  a distant  large  object  would 
give.  Hence,  we  conclude,  that  with  the  same  apjiarent  size  (equally  large  visual 
angle,  or  retinal  images  of  the  same  size)  we  judge  that  object  to  be  smallest 
which  gives  the  greatest  convergence  of  tlie  visual  axes  during  binocular  vision. 
As  to  the  muscular  exertion  necessary  for  this  purpose,  we  obtain  information  from 
the  muscular  sense  of  the  ocular  muscles. 

Experiments  and  Proofs.— The  chess-board  phenomenon  of  11.  ileyer — 1.  If  we  look  at  a 
uniform  chess-board-like  pattern  (tapestry  or  carpet),  then,  when  the  visual  axes  are  directed 
directly  forwards,  the  spaces  on  the  ])atteni  appear 
of  a certain  size.  If,  now,  we  look  at  a nearer 
object,  we  may  cause  the  visual  axes  to  cross,  when 
the  pattern  apparently  moves  towards  the  plane  of 
the  tixed  point,  so  that  the  crossed  double  images 
are  superposed,  and  the  jJattern  at  once  appears 
smaller. 

2.  Rollett  looks  at  an  object  through  two  thick 
X)risms  of  glass  placed  at  an  angle.  The  plates  are  at 
one  time  so  placed  that  the  apex  of  the  angle  is 
directed  towards  the  observer  (fig.  706,  II),  at 
another  in  the  reverse  position  (I).  If  both  eyes, 

/ and  i,  are  to  see  the  object  a,  in  I,  then  as  the 
glass  plates  so  displace  the  rays,  a,  c,  and  a,  (j,  as 
to  make  them  parallel  with  the  direction  of  tliese 
rays,  viz. , e,  /,  and  h,  i,  then  the  eyes  must  con- 
verge more  tlian  when  they  are  turned  directly 
towards  a.  Hence  the  object  appears  nearer  and 
smaller,  as  at  a.  In  II,  the  rays,  k,  and  J,  o, 
from  the  nearer  object  fall  iqwn  the  glass  plates. 

In  order  to  see  Jj,  the  eyes  {n  and  q)  must  diverge 
more,  so  that  b appears  more  distant  and  larger. 

3.  In  looking  through  Wheatstone's  reflecting 
stereoscope  (fig.  702),  it  is  obvious  that  the  more 
the  two  images  approach  the  observer,  the  more 
must  the  observer  converge  his  visual  axes,  be- 
cause the  angles  of  incidence  and  reflection  are  greater.  Hence  the  compound  picture  now 
appears  to  him  to  bo  smaller.  If  the  centre  of  the  image,  R,  recedes  to  R^,  then  of  course  the 
angle,  Su,  rp,  is  equal  to  S,,  7'R,,  and  the  same  on  the  left  side. 

4.  In  using  the  telcster coscope,  the  two  eyes  are,  as  it  were,  separated  from  each  other,  then 
of  course  in  looking  at  objects  at  a certain  distance  the  convergence  of  the  visual  axes  must  be 
greater  than  in  nonnal  vision.  Hence,  objects  in  a landscape  appear  as  in  a small  model.  But 
as  we  are  accustomed  to  infer  that  such  small  objects  are  at  a great  distance,  hence  the  objects 
themselves  appear  to  recede  in  the  distance. 

Estimation  of  Distance. — 'When  the  retinal  images  are  of  the  same  size,  we 
estimate  the  distance  to  be  greater  tlie  less  the  effort  of  accommodation,  and  con- 
versely. In  binocular  vision,  when  the  retinal  images  are  of  the  same  size,  -we 
infer  that  that  object  is  most  distant  for  which  the  optic  axes  are  least  converged, 
and  conversely.  Thus,  the  estimation  of  size  and  distance  go  hand  in  hand,  in 
great  part  at  least,  and  the  correct  estimation  of  the  distance  also  gives  us  a correct 
estimate  of  the  size  of  objects  {Descartes).  A further  aid  to  the  estimation  of 
distance  is  the  observation  of  the  aipparerd  displacement  of  objects,  on  moving  our 
head  or  body.  In  the  latter,  especially,  lateral  objects  appear  to  change  their 
position  toward  the  background,  the  nearer  they  are  to  us.  Hence,  when  travel- 
ling in  a train,  in  which  case  the  change  of  position  of  the  objects  occurs  very 
rai)idly,  the  objects  themselves  are  regarded  as  nearer,  and  also  smaller  {Dove). 
Lastly,  those  objects  appear  to  us  to  be  nearest  which  are  most  distinct  in  the  field 
of  vision. 

Example. — A light  iii  a dark  laudsca])c,  and  a dazzling  crown  of  snow  on  .a  hill,  aiijioar  to  be 
near  to  us  ; looked  at  from  the  top  of  a high  mountain,  the  silver  glancing  curved  course  of  a 
river  not  unfrequontly  appears  ns  if  it  were  raised  from  the  ])lane. 

False  Estimates  of  Size  and  Direction. — 1.  Aline  divided  l)y  intermediate  points  appears 
longer  than  one  not  so  divided.  Hence  the  heavens  do  not  appear  to  us  as  a hollow  sphere. 


Fig.  706. 

Rollett’s  glass  plate  apparatus. 
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but  as  curved  lilce  an  ellipse  ; and  for  the  last  reason  the  disc  of  the  setting  sun  is  estimated  to 
be  larger  than  the  sim  when  it  is  in  tlie  zenith.  2.  If  we  move  a circle  .slowly  to  and  fro 
behind  a slit,  it  apiioars  as  a horizontal  ellipse  ; it  we  move  it  rajiidly,  it  appears  as  a vertical 
ellipse.  3 It  a very  tine  line  be  drawn  obliquely  across  a vertical  thick  black  line,  then  the 
din-etion  of  the  tine  line  beyond  the  thick  one  appears  to  be  dilfereut  from  its  original  direction. 

4.  ZoUner  s Lines. — Draw  three  ])arallel  horizontal  lines  1 centimetre  apart,  and  through  the 
upper  and  lower  ones  draw  short  oblique  parallel  lines  in  the  direction  from  above  and  the  left 
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the  middle  line  draw  similar 
oblique  lines,  but  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  then  the  tlirec 
horizontal  lines  no  longer  ap- 
pear to  be  parallel.  [Fig.  707 
shows  a modification  of  this. 
The  lines  are  actually  parallel, 
although  some  of  them  appear 
to  converge  and  others  to 
diveige.]  If  we  look  in  a dark 
room  at  a bright  vertical  line, 
and  then  bend  the  head  towards 
the  shoulder,  the  line  appears  to 
be  bent  in  the  opposite  direction 
{Aubert). 

[5.  The  length  of  a line  ap- 
pears to  vary  according  to  the 
angle  and  direction  of  certain 

»-no\  rr.1  1 .1  .1  i.  , , , other  lines  in  relation  to  it  (tig. 

/08).  The  length  of  the  vertical  lines  on  the  left  is  the  same  as  that  on  the  right,  vet  the 

latter  is  judged  to  be  the  longer.  ] 


Fig.  707. 
Zollner’s  lines. 


Fig.  708. 

To  show  a false  estimate  of  size. 


404.  PBOTECTIVE  OKGANS  OF  THE  EYE. -I.  The  eyelids  are  represented 
in  section  in  tig.  709.  The  tarsus  is  in  reality  not  a cartilage,  but  merely  a rigid 
plate  of  connective-tissue,  in  wliich  the  Meibomian  glands  are  imbedded ; acinous 
sebaceous  glands  moisten  the  edges  of  the  eyelids  with  fatty  matter.  At  the  basal 
margm  of  the  tarsus,  especially  of  the  upper  one,  close  to  the  reflection  of  the 
conjunctiva,  open  the  acino-tubular  glands  of  Krause.  The  conjunctiva  covers 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  eyeball  as  far  as  the  margin  of  the  cornea,  over  which  the 
epithelium  alone  is  continued.  On  the  posterior  surface  of  the  eyelid,  the  con- 
junctiva is  partly  provided  Avith  papillse.  It  is  covered  by  stratified  squamous 
epithelium.  Coiled  glands  occur  in  ruminants  just  outside  the  margin  of  the 
cornea,  Avhile  outside  this,  towards  the  outer  angle  of  the  eye  in  the  pig,  there  are 
simple  glandular  sacs.  Waldeyer  describes  modified  sweat-glands  in  the  tarsal 
margins  in  man.  Small  lymphatic  sacs  in  the  conjunctiva  are  called  trachoma 
glands.  Krause  found  end-bulbs  in  the  conjunctiva  bulbi  (§  424).  The  blood- 
vessels in  the  conjunctiva  communicate  Avith  the  juice-canals  in  the  cornea  and 
sclerotic  (p.  907).  The  secretion  moistening  the  conjunctiA'a,  besides  some  mucus, 
consists  of  tears,  Avhich  may  be  as  abundant  as  that  formed  in  the  lachrymal 
glands. 

Closure  of  the  eyelids  is  effected  by  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum  [facial  nerve, 
§ 349),  Avhereby  the  upper  lid  falls  in  virtue  of  its  OAvn  Aveight.  This  muscle  con- 
tracts— (1)  voluntarily;  (2)  involuntarily  (single  contractions);  (3)  reflexly  by 
stimulation  of  all  the  sensory  fibres  of  the  trigeminus  distributed  to  the  eyeball  and 
its  immediate  neighbourhood  (§  347),  also  by  intense  stimulation  of  the  retina  by 
light ; (4)  continued  iiiAmluntary  closure  occurs  durmg  sleep. 

Opening  of  the  eyelids  is  brought  about  by  the  passive  descent  of  the  lower  one, 
and  the  active  eleA'ation  of  the  upper  eyelid  by  the  leAmtor  palpebrse  superioris 
(§  346).  The  smooth  muscular  fibres  of  the  eyelids  also  aid  (p.  975).  In  looking 
doAvnwai’ds,  the  loAver  eyelid  is  pulled  doAviiAvards  by  bands  of  connectiA'e-tissue 
Avhich  run  from  the  inferior  rectus  to  the  inferior  tarsal  cartilnge  [Schivalhe). 

II.  The  lachrymal  apparatus  consists  of  the  lachrymal  glands,  Avhich  in  struc- 
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tui'o  closely  reseiulilc  the  j)aroticl,  their  acini  being  lined  by  low  cylindrical  grannlar 
epithelimn.  Four  to  hve  larger,  and  eight  to  ten  .smaller  excretory  ducts  enndnet 
the  tears  above  the  outer  angle  of 
the  upper  lid  into  the  fornix  con- 
junctiva. The  tear  ducts,  begin- 
ning at  the  puiicta  lachrymalis, 
arc  comi)OScd  of  connective-  and 
clastic  - tissue,  and  are  lined  by 
stratified  squamous  epithelium. 
kStripetl  muscle  accompanies  the 
duct,  and  by  its  contraction  keeps 
the  duet  open.  Toldt  found  no 
sphincter  surrounding  the  puncta 
lachrymalia,  while  Gerlach  found 
an  inconqdete  circular  musculature. 

The  connective-tissue  covering  of 
the  tear  sac  and  canal  is  united 
with  the  adjoining  periosteum. 

The  thin  mucous  membrane, 
which  contains  much  adenoid  tis- 
sue and  lymph-cells,  is  lined  by 
a single  layer  of  ciliated  cylindrical 
epithelium,  Avhich  below  passes 
into  the  stratified  form.  The 
opening  of  the  duct  is  often  pro- 
vided with  a vah'e-like  fold  (Has- 
ner’s  valve). 

The  conduction  of  the  tears 
occui-s  between  the  lids  and  the 
bulb  by  means  of  capillarity,  the 
closure  of  the  eyelids  aiding  the 
])rocess.  The  Meibomian  secre- 
tion prevents  the  overflow  of  the 
tears  [just  as  grea.sing  the  edge  of 
a glass  vessel  prevents  the  water 
in  it  from  overflowing].  The 
tears  are  conducted  from  the 
jjuncta  through  the  duct,  chiefly 
by  a siphon  action.  Horner’s 
muscle  (also  known  to  Duvernoy, 

1678]  likewise  aids,  as  eveiy  time 
the  eyelids  are  closed  it  pulls 
upon  the  ])osterior  Avail  of  the  sac, 
and  thus  dilates  the  latter,  so  that 
it  aspirates  tears  into  it  {Ilenlce). 

E.  II.  Weber  and  Hasner  ascribe  tlie 
asj)irntion  of  tlic  tears  to  tlie  diminution 
of  the  amount  of  air  in  tlie  na.snl  cavities 
during  insiiiration.  Arlt  ns.serts  that 
the  tear  sac  is  compressed  by  tlie 
contraction  of  the  orbicularis  muscle, 

.so  that  the  tears  must  be  forced  towards 
the 


Fig.  709. 

Vertical  section  through  the  upper  eyelid.  A,  cutis, 

I,  eindermis  ; 2,  chorium  ; B and  3,  sub-cutaneous 
connective-tissue  ; C and  7,  orbicularis  muscle  ; D, 
loose  sub-muscular  connective-tissue  ; E,  insertion 
of  I-L  Muller’s  muscle  ; F,  tarsus  ; G,  conjunctiva  ; 

J,  inner,  K,  outer  edge  of  the  lid  ; 4,  pigment 
cells  ; sweat-glands  ; 6,  hair  follicles  ; 8 and  23, 
sections  of  nerves ; 9,  arteries;  10,  veins;  11,  cilia; 
12,  modified  sweat-glands  ; 13,  circular  muscle  of 
Riolan  ; 14,  JMeibomian  gland  ; 15,  section  of  an 
acinus  of  the  same  ; 16,  posterior  tar.sal  glands  ; 
18  and  19,  tissue  of  the  tarsus  ; 20,  ju'etarsal  or 
sub-muscular  connective-tissue  ; 21  and  22,  con- 
junctiva, with  its  epithelium  ; 24,  fat ; 25,  loosely 
woven  posterior  end  of  the  tarsus  ; 26,  section  of  a 
palpebral  artery. 

that  when  the  eyelids  are  closed  the  tears  are  simply  pressed  into  the  puncta,  Avhilo  Gad  denies 
that  there  is  any  kind  of  [uimping  mechanism  in  tlie  nasal  canal.  Landois  points  out  that 


nose.  Lastly,  Stellwag  supposes 
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the  tear  ducts  are  surrounded  by  a jilcxus  of  veins,  which  according  to  tlieir  state  of  distention 
may  inlluence  the  size  of  these  tubes. 

Tlie  secretion  of  tears  takes  place  only  by  direct  stimulation  of  the  laclirymal 
nerve  (§  347,  I.,  2),  subcutaneous  malar  (§  347,  II.,  2),  and  cervical  sympatlietic 
(§  356,  A,  6),  Avhicli  have  been  called  secretory  nerves.  Secretion  may  also  be 
excited  rejiexhj  (g  347, 1.,  2)  by  stimulation  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  only  on 
the  same  side  {Herzenstein).  The  ordinary  secretion  in  the  waking  condition  is  really 
a reflex  secretion  produced  by  the  stimulation  of  the  anterior  surface  of  the  bulb 
by  the  air,  or  by  tlie  evaporation  of  tears.  A very  bright  light  also  causes  a 
reflex  secretion  of  tears,  the  optic  being  the  afferent  nerve.  The  centre  in  the 
rabbit  does  not  extend  forward  beyond  the  origin  of  the  fifth  nerve,  but  it  extends 
dowiiAvards  to  the  fifth  A’ertebra  (Eckhard).  During  sleep  all  these  factors  are 
absent,  and  there  is  no  secretion.  Histological  changes. — Reichel  found  that  in 
the  active  gland  (after  injection  of  pilocarpin),  the  secretory  cells  became  granular, 
turbid,  and  smaller,  Avhile  the  outlines  of  the  cells  became  less  distinct,  and  the 
nuclei  spheroidal.  In  the  restmg  gland,  the  cells  are  bright  and  slightly  granular 
Avith  irregular  nuclei.  Intense  stimulation  by  lic/hf  acting  on  the  optic  nerve  causes 
a reflex  secretion  of  tears.  The  floAV  of  tears  accompanying  certain  violent  emotions, 
and  even  hearty  laughing,  is  still  unexplained.  During  coughing  and  Ammiting 
the  secretion  of  tears  is  increased  partly  reflexly,  and  partly  by  the  outfloAv  being 
prevented  by  the  expiratory  pressure. 

Function  of  tears. — The  tears  moisten  the  bulb,  protect  it  from  drying,  and 
float  aAvay  small  particles,  being  aided  in  this  by  the  closure  of  the  eyelids.  Atropin 
diminishes  the  tears  {Mogaard). 

Composition  of  tears. — The  tears  are  alkaline,  saline  to  taste,  and  represent  a 
“serous”  secretion.  Water  98T  to  99;  D46  organic  substances  (OT  albumin  and 
mucin,  OT  epitbelium);  0'4  to  0'8  salts  (especially  HaCl). 

[Action  of  Drugs. — Essential  volatile  oils  and  eseriii  increase  the  secretion  of  tears,  atropin 
arrests  it,  Avhile  eseriii  antagonises  the  effect  of  atropin  and  causes  an  increased  secretion.] 

405.  COMPAKATIVE — HISTORICAL. —Comparative. — The  simplest  fonir  of  visual  appa- 
ratus is  represented  by  aggi'egations  of  pigment-cells  in  the  outer  coverings  of  the  body,  Avliich 
are  in  connection  Avith  the  termination  of  afferent  nerves.  The  pigment  absorbs  tbe  rays  of 
light,  and  in  virtue  of  the  light-ether  discharges  kinetic  energy,  Avhich  excites  the  terminations 
of  the  nervous  apparatus.  Collections  of  pigment-cells,  Avitli  neiwe-libres  attached,  and  pro- 
vided A\’ith  a clear  refractive  body,  occur  on  the  margin  of  the  bell  of  the  higher  medusai,  Avhile 
the  lower  forms  have  only  aggregations  of  pigment  on  the  bases  of  their  tentacles.  Also  in 
many  lower  Avorms  there  are  pigment  spots  near  the  brain.  In  others,  the  pigment  lies  as  a 
covering  round  the  terminations  of  the  nerves,  Avhich  occur  as  “crystalline  rods”  or  “crystal- 
line sjiheres.  ” In  parasitic  AVorms  tbe  visual  apparatus  is  absent.  In  star-fishes,  the  eyes  are 
at  the  tips  of  the  anns,  and  consist  of  a spherical  crystal  organ  surrounded  with  i)igment,  Avith 
a nerve  going  to  it.  In  all  other  echinodermata  there  are  only  accumulations  of  pigment. 
Amongst  the  aunulosa  there  are  several  grades  of  visual  apparatus — (1)  Without  a cornea,  there 
may  be  only  one  crystal  sphere  (nervous  end-organ)  near  the  brain,  as  in  the  young  of  the  crab  ; 
or  theie  may  be  several  crystal  spheres  forming  a compound  eye,  as  in  the  lower  crabs.  (2) 
With  a cornea,  consisting  of  a lenticular  body  formed  from  the  chitin  ol  the  outer  integument, 
the  eye  itself  may  be  simple,  merely  consisting  of  one  crystal  I'od,  or  it  may  be  comiiound.  The 
compound  eye  consists  of  oidy  one  large  lenticular  cornea,  common  to  all  the  crystal  rods,  as  in 
the  spiders  ; or  each  crystal  rod  has  a special  lenticular  cornea  for  itself.  The  numerous  rods 
surrounded  by  ]>igmcnt  are  closely  packed  together,  and  are  arranged  upon  a curved  surface,  so 
that  their  free  ends  also  form  a ]iart  of  a sphere.  The  ehitinous  investment  of  the  head  is 
facetted,  and  forms  a small  corneal  lens  on  tlie  free  end  of  each  rod.  According  to  one  view, 
each  facette,  Avith  the  lens  and  the  crystal  sphere,  is  a special  eye,  and  just  as  man  has  two  eyes 
so  insects  have  several  hundred.  Each  eye  sees  the  picture  of  the  outer  Avorhl  in  tolo.  This 
view  is  supported  by  the  following  experiment  of  van  Leeuwenhoek: — If  the  cornea  be  sliced 
off,  each  facette  thereof  gives  a special  image  of  an  object.  If  a cross  be  made  on  the  mirror  of 
a microscope,  while  a piece  of  the  facetted  cornea  is  placed  as  an  object  upon  the  stage,  then  Ave 
see  an  image  of  the  cross  in  each  facette  of  the  cornea.  Thus  for  each  rod  (crystal  sphere)  there 
would  be  a special  image'.  Each  corneal  facette,  however,  forms  only  a part  of  the  image  of  the 
outer  Avorld,  so  that  avc  must  regard  the  image  as  composed  like  a mosaic.  Amongst  mollusca, 
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Section  of  the  pineal  eye 
of  a lizard. 


the  fixed  brachiopoda  have  two  jiipiinent  spots  near  tlio  brain,  but  only  in  their  larval  condition  ; 
while  the  inussel  1ms,  nnder  similar  conditions,  pigment  spots  with  a refractive  body.  The 
adult  mussel,  however,  has  pigment  sjiots  (ocelli)  only  in  the  margin  of  the  mantel,  but  some 
molluscs  have  stalked  and  highly  developed  eyes.  Some  of  the  lower  snails  have  no  eyes,  some 
have  pigment  spots  on  the  head,  while  the  garden  snail  has  stalked  eyes  provided  with  a cornea, 
an  ojdic  nerve  with  retina  and  pigment,  and  even  a lens  and  vitreous  body.  Amongst  cepha- 
lopoda, the  nautilus  has  no  cornea  or  lens,  so  that  the  sea-water  Hows  freely  into  the  orbits. 
Others  have  a lens  and  no  cornea,  while  .some  have  an  opening  in  the  cornea  (Loligo,  Sepia, 
Octopus).  All  the  other  parts  of  the  eye  arc  well  developed.  Amongst  vertebrata,  Ainphioxu.s 
has  no  eyes.  They  exist  in  a degenerated  condition  in  Proteus  and  the  mammal  Spalax.  In 
many  fishes,  amphibians,  and  reptiles,  the  eye  is  covered  by  a piece  of  transparent  skin. 
[Pineal  or  Epiphysial  Eye. — Some  lizards,  e.g.,  Hatteria,  have  a rudimentary  median  eye  in  the 
median  line  of  the  head,  and  lodged  in  the  parietal  foramen.  It  is  developed  from  the  pineal 
body,  and  its  lens  is  formed  from  the  optic  cup,  so  that  light  falls  upon  the  retina  without 
])enetrating  the  fibres  of  the  optic  nerve.  Thus,  it  is  an  invertebrate 
type  ot  eye,  where  the  retina  and  lens  are  developed  from  epidermal 
structures,  while  in  the  vertebrate  eye,  the  retina  is  develojied  from  ® 
the  cerebrum  (lig.  710).]  Some  hag- fishes,  the  crocodile,  and  birds  W 
have  eyelids,  and  a nictitating  membrane  at  the  inner  angle  of  the  ' 
eye.  Connected  with  it  is  the  Harderian  gland.  In  mammals  the 
nictitating  membrane  is  reiiresented  only  by  the  plica  semilunaris. 

There  is  no  lachrymal  ajiparatus  in  fishes.  The  tears  of  snakes 
remain  under  the  watch-glass-like  cutis  with  which  the  eyes  are 
covered.  The  sclerotic  often  contains  cartilage  which  may  ossify. 

A vascular  organ,  the  processus  falciformis,  passes  from  the  middle 
of  the  choroid  into  the  interior  of  the  vitreous  body  in  osseous 
fishes,  its  anterior  extremity  being  termed  the  campanula  Halleri. 

Similarly,  there  is  the  pecten  in  birds,  but  it  is  provided  with 
muscular  fibres.  In  birds  the  cornea  is  surrounded  bj^  a bony  ring. 

The  whale  has  an  enormously  thick  sclerotic.  In  aquatic  animals,  the  lens  is  nearly  spherical. 
The  muscles  of  the  iris  and  choroid  are  transversely  striped  in  birds  and  reptiles.  The  retinal 
rods  in  all  vertebrates  are  directed  from  before  backwards,  while  the  analogous  elements  (crystal 
rods_ and  spheres)  in  invertebrata  are  directed  from  behind  forward. 

Historical. — The  Hippocratic  School  were  acquainted  with  the  optic  nerve  and  lens.  Aristotle 
(384  B.c.)  mentions  that  section  of  the  optic  nerve  causes  blindness — he  was  aequaiuted  with 
after-images,  short  and  long  sight.  Herophilus  (307  B.c.)  discovered  the  retina,  and  the  ciliary 
processes  received  their  name  in  his  school.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.)  described  the  six  muscles  of 
the  eyeball,  the  puncta  lachrymalia,  and  tear  duct.  Aerengar  (1.^21)  was  aware  of  the  fatty 
matter  at  the  edge  of  the  eyelids.  Stephanus  (1545)  and  Casseri  (1609)  described  the  Meibomian 
gland.s,  which  were  afterwards  redescribed  by  Meibom  (1666).  Fallopius  described  the  vitreous 
membrane  and  the  ciliary  ligament.  Plater  (1583)  mentions  that  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
lens  is  more  curved.  Aldrovandi  observed  the  remainder  of  the  pupillary  membrane  (1599). 
Observations  were  made  at  the  time  of  Vesalius  (1540)  on  the  refractive  action  of  the  lens! 
Leonardo  da  Vinci  compared  the  eye  to  a camera  obscura.  Maurolykos  compared  the  action  of 
the  lens  to  that  of  a lens  of  glass,  but  it  was  Repler  (1611)  who  first  showed  the  true  refractive 
index  of  the  lens  and  the  formation  of  the  retinal  image,  but  he  thought  that  during  accommo- 
dation the  retina  moved  forward  and  backward.  The  Jesuit,  Scheiner  (+  1650),  menHons,  how- 
ever, that  the  lens  becomes  more  convex  by  the  ciliary  processes,  and  he  assumed  the  existence 
of  muscular  fibres  in  the  uvea.  He  referred  long  and  short  sight  to  the  curvature  of  the  lens, 
and  he  first  showed  the  retinal  image  in  an  excised  eye.  With  regard  to  the  use  of  spectacles 
there  is  a reference  in  Pliny.  It  is  said  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  14th  century  the  Floren- 
tine, Salvino  d’Armato  degli  Armati  di  Fir  (tl317),  and  the  monk,  Alessandro  de  Spina  (+1313), 
invented  spectacles.  Kepler  (1611)  and  Descartes  (1637)  described  their  action.  Mayo  (+1852) 
described  the  3rd  nerve  as  the  constrictor  nerve  of  the  pupil.  Zinn  contributed  considerably 
to  our  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  eye.  Riiysch  described  muscular  fibres  in  the  iris,  and 
Monro  de.scribed  the  sphincter  of  the  pupil  (1794).  Jacob  described  the  bacillary  layer  of  the 
retina— Scemmering  (1791)  the  yellow  spot.  Brewster  and  Chossat  (1819)  tested  the  refractive 
indices  of  the  optical  media.  Purkiiije  (1819)  studied  subjective  vision. 
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406.  THE  OEGrAN  OF  HEAEING. — Stimulation  of  the  Auditory  Nerve. — 

The  normal  manner  in  -which  the  auditory  nerve  is  excited  is  by  means  of 
sonorous  vibrations,  which  set  in  motion  the  end-organs  of  the  acoustic  nerve, 
lying  in  the  endolympli  of  the  labyrinth  of  the  iiuier  ear,  on  the  membranous 

expansions  of  the  coch- 
lea and  in  the  semi- 
circular canals.  Hence, 
the  sonorous  vibrations 
are  first  transmitted  to 
the  fluid  in  the  laby- 
rinth, and  this,  in  turn, 
is  throAvn  into  waves, 
which  set  the  end 
organs  into  Aubration. 
Thus,  the  excitement  of 
the  auditory  nerves  is 
brought  about  by  the 
mechanical  stimulation 
of  the  end-organs  of  the 
auditory  nerve  due  to 
the  wave-motion  of  the 
lymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

The  fluid  or  lymph 
of  the  labyrinth  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  exceed- 
ingly hard  osseous  mass 
of  the  temporal  bone 
(fig.  711).  Only  at  one 
small  roundish  and 
slightly  triangular  area, 
the  fenestra  rotunda 
(r),  the  fluid  is  bounded 
by  a delicate  yielding 
membrane,  which  is  in 
contact  with  the  air  in  the  middle  ear  or  tympanum  (P).  Not  far  from  the  fenestra 
rotunda  is  the  fenestra  ovahs  (o),  in  Avhich  the  base  of  the  stapes  (s)  is  fixed  by 
means  of  a yielding  membranous  ring.  The  outer  surface  of  this  also  is  in  contact  . 
with  the  air  in  the  middle  ear.  As  tlie  pcrilymi>li  of  the  inner  ear  is  in  contact 
at  these  tAvo  jAlaces  Avith  a yielding  boundary,  it  is  clear  that  the  lymph  itself 
may  exliibit  oscillatory  movements,  as  it  must  folloAv  the  movements  of  the  yielding 


Fig.  711. 

Scheme  of  the  organ  of  hearing.  AG,  external  auditory  meatus 
T,  tympanic  membrane  ; K,  malleus  Avith  its  liead  (7t),  short 
process  tkf),  and  handle  {m) ; a,  incus,  its  short  process  (a;),  and 
its  long  process  united  to  the  stapes  (s)  by  means  of  the  Sylvian 
ossicle  (z) ; P,  middle  ear;  o,  fenestra  ovalis ; r,  fenestra  rotunda; 
a;,  beginning  of  the  lamina  spiralis  of  tlie  cochlea  ; pt,  scala 
tyrapani,  and  vt,  scala  vestibuli  ; V,  vestibule  ; S,  succule  ; G, 
rrtricle  ; H,  semicircular  canals  ; TE,  Eustachian  tube.  The 
long  arrow  indicates  the  line  of  traction  of  the  tensor  tympaui  : 
the  short  curved  one,  that  of  the  stapedius. 
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The  .sonoi'uii.s  vlljrations  may  set  the  perilymph  in  vilmation  in  three  ditferent 
^\•ays 

1.  Conduction  tlu’ongh  the  Bones  of  the  Head. — Tliis  occur.s  e.specially  when 
tlie  vibrating  solid  body  i.s  ap])lied  directly  to  some])art  of  the  head,  e.g.,  a tuning- 
fork  placed  on  the  head,  the  sound  being  propagated  most  intensely  in  the  direction 
of  the  i)roloiigation  of  the  handle  of  the  instrument — also  when  the  sound  is 
conducted  to  the  head  by  means  of  fluid,  as  when  the  head  is  ducked  under 
Avater.  ^"ibrations  of  the  air,  however,  are  practically  not  transferred  directly  to 
the  bones  of  the  head,  as  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  Ave  are  deaf  Avhen  the  ears  are 
stojjped. 

Tlie  soft  pai'ts  of  tlie  head,  which  lie  immediately  upon  bone,  conduct  sound  be,st,  and  of  the 
projecting  part,  the  best  conductor  is  the  cartilaginous  portion  of  the  e.xtcrnal  ear.  But  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circurastaiiees,  conduction  through  the  bones  of  the  head  is  far  less 
etfectiA'e  than  the  conduction  of  the  sound-AvaA^es  through  the  external  auditory  meatus.  If  a 
tuning-fork  be  made  to  vibrate  between  the  teeth  until  Ave  no  longer  hear  it,  its  tone  may  still 
be  heard  on  bringing  it  near  the  ear  {Rinne).  The  conduction  through  the  bones  is  favom-ed 
when  the  oscillations  are  not  transferred  from  the  bones  to  the  tym2>auic  membrane,  and  are 
thus  transferred  to  the  air,  iu  the  outer  ear.  Hence,  we  hear  the  sound  of  a tuning-fork  apjdied 
to  the  head  better  when  the  ears  are  stopjied,  as  this  prevents  the  propagation  of  the  sound- 
waves through  the  air  in  the  outer  ear.  If,  in  a deaf  pierson  the  conduction  is  still  normal 
through  the  cranial  bones,  then  the  cause  of  the  deafne.ss  is  not  in  the  nervous  part  of  the  ear, 
but  in  the  external  sound-conducting  p>art  of  the  apparatus. 

2.  Normal  hearing  takes  place  through  the  external  auditory  meatus.  The 
enormous  vibrations  of  the  air  first  set  the  tympanic  membrane  in  vibration  (fig. 
711,  T) ; this  moves  the  malleus  (7t),  Avhose  long  process  is  inserted  into  it;  the 
malleus  moves  the  incus  (ct),  and  this  the  stapes  (s),  AAdrich  transfers  the  moA'ements 
of  its  i^late  to  the  perilymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

3.  Direct  Conduction  to  the  Fenestra. — In  man,  in  consequence  of  occasional  disease  of  the 
middle  ear,  Avhereby  the  tym])anic  membrane  and  auditory  ossicles  may  be  destroyed,  the 
auditory  apparatus  may  be  excited,  although  only  in  a A'ery  feeble  manner,  by  the  vibrations  of 
the  air  being  directly  transferred  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  (r),  and  the  parts 
closing  the  fenestra  ovalis  (o).  The  membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda  may  vibrate  alone,  even 
when  the  oval  Avindow  is  closed  with  a rigid  body  ( IVchcr-Licl). 

407.  PHYSICAL  INTRODUCTION. — Sound  is  produced  by  the  vibration  of 
elastic  bodies  capable  of  vibration.  Alternate  condensation  and  rarefaction  of 
the  surrounding  air  are  thus  produced  ; or,  in  other  Avords,  soimd-waves  in  Avhich 
the  jAarticles  vibrate  longitudinally  or  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the 
sound  are  excited.  Around  the  point  of  origin  of  the  sound,  these  condensations 
and  rarefactions  occur  in  equal  concentric  circles,  Avhich  conduct  the  sound  vibra- 
tions to  our  outer  ear.  The  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body  are  so  called 
“ stationary  Aubration.s,”  f.e.,  all  the  particles  of  the  A'ibrating  body  are  alAAmys  in 
the  same  phase  of  movement,  in  that  they  pass  into  movement  simultaneously,  they 
reach  the  maximum  of  movement  simultaneously,  e.g.,  in  the  particles  of  a sound- 
ing vibrating  metal  rod.  Sound  is  produced  by  the  stationary  vibrations  of  elastic 
bodies  ; it  is  propagated  by  progressive  Avave-motion  of  elastic  media,  generally  the 
uir.  The  Avave-lengtli  of  a tone,  i.e.,  tlie  distance  of  one  maximum  of  condemsation 
to  tlie  next  one  in  the  air,  is  proportional  to  tlie  duration  of  tlie  vibration  of  the 
body,  Avhose  vibrations  produce  the  sound-Avaves. 

If  7 is  tlie  wave-lengtli  of  a tone,  i iu  seconds  the  duration  of  a vibration  of  tlie  body, 
jiroducing  tlie  Avavc,  tlicn  y = n L,  Avlierc  a = 340'88  metros,  Avliieli  is  the  rate  per  second' of 
Iiropagiition  of  sound-Avaves  in  the  air.  The  lapidity  of  the  transmission  of  sonnd-Avaves  in 
Avater=1435  inetres  ]ier  second,  i.e.,  nearly  four  times  as  rapid  as  in  air;  Avhile,  in  solids 
capable  of  vibration,  it  is  projiagated  from  seven  to  eighteen  times  faster  than  in  the  air. 
Soiind-Avaves  arc  conducted  best  thi’ough  the  same  medium  ; Avheu  they  have  to  jiass  through 
several  media  they  arc  always  Aveakened. 

Reflection  of  the  sound-Avaves  occurs  when  they  im|)ingo  lApon  a solid  obstacle,  in  which  case 
the  angle  ol  reflection  is  always  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence. 
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Wave  Movements. — We  disliiiguisli — I.  Progressive  wave  movements  which  occur  in  two 
forms — (1)  As  lonfiiludhial  wares,  in  which  the  individual  particles  of  tlie  vibrating  body 
vibrate  around  their  centre  of  gravity  in  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave  ; examples 
are  the  waves  in  water  and  air.  This  movement  causes  an  accumulation  of  the  particles  at 
certain  places,  c.c/.,  on  the  crests  of  the  waves  in  water-waves,  while  at  other  places  thej^  are 
diminished.  This  kind  of  wave  is  called  a wave^of  condensation  and  rarefaction.  (2)  If, 
however,  each  particle  in  the  progressive  wave  moves  verlically  up  and  down,  i.e.,  transversely 
to  the  direction  of  the  propagation  of  the  wave,  then  we  have  the  simple  transverse  waves,  or 
progressive  waves,  in  which  there  is  no  condensation  or  rarefaction  in  the  direction  of  propaga- 
tion, as  each  particle  is  merely  displaced  laterally.  An  example  of  this  is  iha  2»’0(jressive  waves 
in  a rope. 

II.  Stationai’y  Flexion  Waves. — When  all  the  particles  of  an  elastic  vibrating  body  so 
oscillate  that  all  of  them  are  always  in  the  same  phase  of  movement  as  the  limbs  of  a vibrating 
tuning-fork  or  a plucked  string,  then  this  kind  of  movement  is  described  as  stationary  flexion 
waves.  As  bodies,  whose  expansion  in  the  direction  of  oscillation  is  very  slight,  vibrate  to 
and  fro  in  the  stationary  flexion  wave,  so  we  see  that  the  small  parts  of  the  auditory 
apparatus  (tympanic  membrane,  ossicles,  lymph  of  the  labyrinth)  oscillate  in  stationary 
flexion  waves. 


408.  EAE  MUSCLES— EXTEENAL  AUDITOEY  MEATUS.— When  the 
external  ear  is  absent,  little  or  no  impairment  of  the  hearing  is  observed ; hence, 
the  physiological  functions  of  these  organs  are  hut  slight.  Boerhaave  thought  that 

the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the  outer  ear 
might  be  connected  ■with  the  reflection  of  the 
sound-'war^es.  hlumerous  sound-'waves,  ho'w- 
ever,  must  be  again  reflected  outAvards ; and 
those  AvaA'^es  AAdiich  reach  the  deep  part  of  the 
concha  are  said  to  be  reflected  toAvards  the 
tragus,  to  be  reflected  bj"  it  into  the  external 
auditory  meatus.  Accordmg  to  Schneider, 
AA'hen  the  depressions  in  the  ear  are  flUed  up 
Avith  Avax,  hearing  is  impaired ; other  obserA'- 
ers,  hoAvever,  have  found  the  hearing  to  be 
unafl'ected.  Mach  points  out  that  the  dimen- 
sions of  the  external  ear  are  proportionally 
too  small  to  act  as  reflecting  organs  for  the 
Avave-lengths  of  noises. 

Muscles  of  the  External  Ear. — (1)  The  whole  ear 
is  moved  by  the  retrahentes,  attraheiis,  and  attoleiis. 
(2)  Thc/o?-?)i  of  the  ear  may  be  altered  by  the  tragicus, 
aiititragicus,  helicis  major  and  minor  internally ; and 
by  the  transversus  and  obliquu.s  auriculre  externally. 
Persons  who  can  move  their  ears  do  not  And  that 
the  hearing  is  influenced  during  the  movement.  The 
Mm.  helicis  major  and  minor  are  regarded  as  eleva- 
tors of  the  helix,  the  transversus  and  obliquus  auri- 
culne  as  dilators  of  the  concha  ; the  tragicus  and 
III  animals,  the  external  car  and  the  action  of  its 
muscles  have  a marked  efl’ect  upon  hearing.  The  muscles  point  the  ear  in  the  direction  ol  the 
sound,  Avhile  other  muscles  contract  or  dilate  the  space  within  the  external  ear.  In  many 
diving  animals,  the  meatus  can  be  closed  by  a kind  of  valve.  The  external  auricle  of  man  is  a 
typically  formed  organ,  but  its  function  has  been  largely  lost. 

The  external  meatus  is  3 to  3'25  cm.  long  [1|-  to  1^  inch],  8 to  9 mm.  liigh, 
and  6 to  8 mm.  broad  at  its  outer  opening  (lig.  712).  It  is  the  conductor  of  the 
sound-AvaA^es  to  the  tympanic  membrane,  so  that  almost  all  the  sound-Avaves  flrst 
impinge  upon  its  Avail,  and  are  then  reflected  toAvards  the  tympanic  membrane. 
To  see  Avell  doAvn  into  the  meatus,  Ave  must  pull  the  auricle  upAvards  and  back- 
Avards.  Occlusion  of  the  meatus,  especially  by  a plug  of  inspissated  Avax  (§  287) 
of  course  interferes  Avith  the  hearing,  [and  Avhen  it  presses  on  the  membrana 
tympani  may  giA'e  rise  to  severe  vertigo]. 


Fig.  712. 

The  auricle,  external  auditory  meatus, 
and  the  tympanic  cavit}’’.  M,  osseous 
spaces  in  the  temporal  bone  ; Pc,  car- 
tilaginous part  of  the  meatus  ; li, 
membranous  union  between  both  ; P, 
auricular  sixrfaec  for  the  condyle  of  the 
loAverjaAV. 

aiititragicus  as  constrictors  of  the  meatus. 
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409.  TYMPANIC  MEMBRANE. — The  tympanic  membrane,  -wliicli  is  toler- 
ably laxly  fixed  in  a special  osseous  cleft,  Avitli  a thickened  inargin,  is  an  elastic, 
unyielding,  and  almost  non-extensiblc  membrane  of  about  O'l  mm.  in  tliicknes.s, 
and  Avitli  a superficial  area  of  50  square  millimetres  (fig.  715).  It  is  elliptical  in 
form,  its  greater  diameter 
being  9'5  to  10  mm.  and  its 
lesser  8 mm.,  and  it  is  fixed 
in  the  floor  of  the  external 
meatus  obliquely,  at  an 
angle  of  40°,  being  directed 
from  above  and  o^lt^vards, 
downwards  and  inwards, 
lloth  tympanic  membranes 
converge  anteriorly,  so  that 
if  both  were  prolonged  they 
^vould  meet  to  form  an 
angle  of  130°  to  135°.  The 
enables  a 
) be  pre- 
sented than  Avould  be  ob- 
tained if  it  were  stretched 
vertically,  so  that  more 
sound-waves  can  fall  verti- 
upon  it.  The  mem- 
is  not  stretched  flat, 
but  a little  under  its  centre 
(umbilicus)  it  is  drawn 
by  the 
malleus, 

which  is  attached  to  it; 

Avhile  the  short  process  of 
the  malleus  slightly  bulges 
out  the  membrane  near  its 
upper  margin  (figs. 7 11,718). 

Stnxcture. — Tlie  tympanic  membrane  con.sists  of  three  layers  : — (1)  The  membrani  propria 
is  a fibrous  membrane  with  radial  fibres  on  its  outer  surface,  and  circularly  arranged  fibres  on 
its  inner  aspect.  (2)  Tlie  surface  directed  towards  the  meatus  is  covered  with  a thin  and  semi- 
transparent part  oftlie  cutis.  (3)  The  side  towards  the  tympanum  is  covered  with  a delicate 
jnucous  membrane,  with  simple  squamous  epithelium.  Numerous  nerves  and  lymph-vessels, 
as  well  as  inner  and  outer  blood-vessels,  occur  iii  the  membrane. 

[The  middle  lajmr,  or  substantia  propria,  is  fixed  to  a ring  of  bone,  tvhich  is 
deficient  above.  This  deficiency,  however,  is  filled  up  by  a layer  composed  of  the 
mucous  and  cutaneous  layers  called  the  memhvanaflaccida,  or  Shrapncll’s  membrane.] 

[Examination  of  the  tympanic  membrane. — When  examining  the  outer  ear  and  membrann 
tympani,  pull  the  auricle  upwards  and  backwards.  The  membrana  tympani  is  examined  by 
means  of  an  ear  speculum  (fig.  716).  The  speculum  is  placed  in  the-^ear,  and  light  is  re- 
llectcd  into  it  by  means  of  a concave  mirror,  ])erforatod  in  the  centre,  and  having  a focal  distance 
of  fimr  or  live  inches.  It  is  convenient  to  liave  the  mirror  fixed  to  a band  placed  round  tbo  head 
as  in  the  case  of  the  laryiigoscojiic  reflector  (fig.  437).  It  is  important  to  remember  that  the 
membrane  is  i)laced  obliijuely,  so  that  tlie  posterior  and  iqiper  ]>arts  are  nearer  the  surface. 
The  membrane  in  health  is  greyish  in  colour  and  transparent,  so  that  the  handle  of  the  malleus 
is  seen  running  from  above  (lownwards  and  backwards,  while  at  the  anterior  and  inferior  part 
there  is  a cone  of  light  with  its  a]iex  directed  inwards.] 

[Siegle’s  Ear  Speculum — “ For  further  determining  the  jircsence  of  adhesions  of  the  mem- 
brane and  the  mobility  of  the  malleus,  the  pneumatic  speculum  first  introduced  by  Riegle  is 
very  valuable.  It  consists  {vide  fig.  716)  of  an  ordinary  vulcanite  specidum  {a),  which  screws 


slightly  inwards 
handle  of  the 


cally 

brane 


oblique  po.sition 
larger  surface  1 


Fig.  715.  Fig.  714. 

Fig.  713. — Tympanic  membrane  with  the  auditory  ossicles 
(left)  seen  from  within.  Gi,  incus ; Cm,  malleus  ; Cli, 
chorda  tympani  ; T,  pouch-like  depression.  Fig.  714. — 
Tympanic  membrane  and  the  auditory  ossicles  (left)  seen 
from  within,  7. c.,  from  the  tympanic  cavity.  M,  manu- 
brium or  handle  of  the  malleus  ; T,  insertion  of  the  tensor 
tympani ; k,  head ; IF,  long  process  of  the  malleus;  a,  incus, 
with  the  short  (K)  and  the  long  {1)  process  ; S,  plate  of  the 
stapes  ; Ax,  Ax,  is  the  common  axis  of  rotation  of  the 
auditory  ossicles  ; S,  the  pinion-wheel  arrangement  between 
the  malleus  and  incus.  Fig.  715.^ — Tympanic  membrane  of 
a new-born  child  seen  from  without,  with  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  visible  on  it.  At,  tympanic  ring  with  its  anterior 
{v)  and  postei'ior  {h)  ends. 
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into  a vulcanite  box  (c)  covered  with  a glass  lens  (h),  wliicli  is  also  screwed  on.  By  placing 
a little  piece  of  india-rubber  tubing  on  the  tubular  part,  it  lits  air-tight  into  the  meatus, 
The  box  has  an  india-rubber  tube  and  a mouth-piece  {d)  connected  with  it,  which  is  placed  in 
the  mouth  of  the  surgeon  ; suction  is  applied  to  the  end  of  the  tube,  and  the  air  drawn  from 
the  meatus,  thus  acting  on  the  membrane,  with  a good  light  thrown  on  it  through  the  speculum  ; 
the  former  is  seen  magnitied,  and  any  adhesions  and  inequalities  which  may  exist  are  disclosed.” 
—Macnaiujliton  Joncs.'\ 


Function  of  the  tympanic  membrane. — Tlic  tympanic 
the  soimcl-Avaves  Avliich  penetrate  into  the  external  nieatu.?, 


Various  forms  of  ear  specula.  A,  ordinary  form  ; B,  Siegle’s 
ear  pneumatic  speculum. 


membrane  catche.s  up 
and  is  set  into  vibra- 
tion by  them,  the  vi- 
brations corresponding 
in  number  and  ampli- 
tude to  the  vibrating 
movements  of  tlie  air. 
Politzer  connected  the 
auditory  ossicle.s  fixed 
to  the  t3'inpanic  mem- 
brane of  a duck  with 
a recording  apparatus, 
and  could  thus  register 
the  Aubrations  pro- 
duced by  sounding  anj' 
particular  tone.  OAving 
to  its  small  dimensions, 
the  tjunpanic  mem- 
brane can  Aubrate  in 
toto,  to  and  fro  in  the 
direction  of  the  soimd- 
AvaAms  corresponding  to  the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  vibrating  air, 
and  therefore  executes  transverse  vibrations,  for  AAdiich  it  is  specially  adapted, 
OAving  to  the  relatiAmly  slight  resistance. 

Fmidamental  Note. — Stretched  strings  and  membranes  are  general!}'  onlj' 
throAvn  mto  actual  and  considerable  symp>athetic  Aubration  AAdien  they  are  aflected 
by  tones  Avhich  correspond  Avith  their  OAvn  fundamental  tone,  or  Avhose  number  of 
A'ibrations  is  some  multiple  of  the  number  of  vibrations  of  the  same,  as  the  octave. 
AVhen  other  tones  act  on  them,  they  exhibit  only  inconsiderable  syjnpathetic 
Aubration.  If  a membrane  be  stretched  OAmr  a fimnel  or  cjdinder,  and  if  a nodule 
of  sealmg  Avax  attached  to  a silk  thread  be  made  just  to  touch  the  centre  of  the 
membrane,  then  the  sealing  Avax  remains  nearlj"  at  rest  Avhen  tones  or  sounds  are 
made  in  the  neighbourhood  ; as  soon,  hoAVCAmr,  as  the  fundamental  or  proper  tone 
of  this  arrangement  is  sounded,  the  nodule  is  propelled  by  the  strong  vibrations  of 
the  membrane. 

If  A\'e  ajAply  this  to  the  tjunpanic  membrane,  then  it  also  should  exhibit  verv 
great  vibrations  Avhen  its  oavu  fundamental  note  is  sounded,  but  onl}"  slight 
Auljrations  Avhen  other  tones  are  produced.  This,  hoAvever,  Avouhl  produce  great 
inequality  in  the  audible  sounds.  There  is  an  arrangement  of  the  membrane 
Avhereby  this  is  prevented.  (1)  Great  resistance  is  offered  to  the  vibrations  of 
tlie  tympanic  membrane,  OAving  to  its  union  Avith  the  auditory  ossicles.  These  act  as 
a damping  apparatus,  Avliich  jArovides,  as  in  damped  membranes  generall}’,  that  the 
tympanic  membrane  shall  not  exhibit  excessive  sympathetic  vibrations  for  its  own 
fiuidamental  note.  But  the  damping  also  makes  the  sjunpathetic  Aubrations  less 
for  all  the  other  tone.s.  In  this  Ava,y,  all  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  are 
modified;  especudly,  however,  is  the  excessive  vibration  diminislied  during  the 
sounding  of  its  fundamental  tone.  The  membrane  is  at  the  same  time  rendered 
more  capable  of  responding  to  the  vibrations  of  different  Avavc-lengtlis.  The  damp- 
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iug  also  after-vibrations,  (2)  CoiTcspoiuling  to  the  small  mass  of  the 

tympaiiie  memhvaue,  its  sjmipathotie  vibrations  must  also  be  small.  IS’^evertlieless, 
these  slight  elongations  are  quite  sullicient  to  convey  the  sonorous  movements  to 
the  most  delicate  end-organs  of  the  auditory  nerve  ; in  fact,  there  are  arrangements 
in  the  tympanum  which  still  further  diminish  the  vibrations  of 
the  tympanic  membrane. 

As  V.  Helmholtz  has  shown,  the  strong  sympathetic  vibrations  of  the 
tympanic  membrane  are  not  completely  set  aside  by  this  damping  arrange- 
ment. The  painful  sensations  produced  by  some  tones  .are,  perhaps,  due  to 
the  sympathetic  vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani.  According  to  Ke.sscl, 
certain  jiarts  of  the  membrane  vibrate  to  certain  tones  ; the  shortest  radial 
fibres  at  the  upper  part  of  the  anterior  and  upper  segment  vibrate  with  the 
highest  tones,  the  longest  fibres  at  the  posterior  segment  with  the  deepest 
tones.  At  the  upper  part  of  the  posterior  segment  noises  are  transmitted. 

According  to  Tick,  the  tympanic  membrane,  besides  possessing  the  property 
of  taking  up  all  vibrations  with  nearly  equal  intensity,  has  also  the  properties 
of  a resonance  apparatus  ; i.c.,  it  causes  a summation  of  the  energy  of  suc- 
cessive vibrations.  This  is  due  to  the  funnel  shape  of  the  membrane,  and  to 
the  radial,  rigid  insertion  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus. 

Pathological. — -Thickenings  or  inequalities  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
interfere  with  the  acuteness  of  hearing,  owing  to  the  diminished  capacity  for 
vibration  thereby  produced.  Holes  in  and  loss  of  its  substance  act  similarly. 

In  extensive  destruction,  an  artificial  tympanum  is  placed  in  the  external 
meatus,  and  its  vibrations,  to  a certain  extent,  replace  those  of  the  lost  membrane  {Toyiibec) 
[Fig.  717  shows  an  artificial  tympanic  membrane.] 


Fig.  717. 

Toynbee’s  arti- 
ficial membrana 
tympani. 


410.  AUDITOKY  OSSICLES  AND  THEIR  MUSCLES.— The  auditory  ossicles 
have  a double  function. — (1)  By  means  of  the  “chaur”  which  they  form,  they 
transfer  the  vibrations  of  the  tympanic  membrane  to  the  perilymph  of  the  laby- 
rinth. (2)  They  also  afford  points  of  attachment  for  the  muscles  of  the  middle 
ear,  which  can  alter  the  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani,  and  the  pressure  on  the 
lymph  of  the  labyrinth. 

Mechanism. — The  form  and  position  of  the  ossicles  are  given  in  figures  718  and 
719.  'I'hey  form  a jointed  chain  which  connects  the  tympanic  membrane,  ]M,  by 
means  of  the  malleus,  h,  incus,  a,  and  stapes,  S,  with  the  perilymph  of  the 
labyrinth.  The  mode  of  movement  of  the  ossicles  is  of  special  importance.  The 
handle  of  the  malleus  is  firmly  united  to  the  fibres  of  the  tympanic  membrane 
(fig.  719,  n).  Besides  this,  the  malleus  is  fixed  by  ligaments  which  i3re.scribe  the 
direction  of  its  movements.  Two  ligaments — the  lig.  mallei  anticum  (passing  from 
the  processus  Bolianus)  and  the  posticum  (from  a small  crest  on  the  neck) — 
together  form  a common  axial  band  (w.  Helmholtz),  Avhich  acts  in  the  direction 
from  behind  forwards,  i.e.,  parallel  to  the  surface  of  the  tjunpanic  membrane. 
The  neck  of  the  malleus  lies  between  the  insertions  of  both  ligaments.  The 
united  ligament  determines  the  “ axis  of  rotation  ” of  the  movement  of  the 
malleus. 

When  the  handle  of  the  malleus  is  drawn  inwards,  of  course  its  head  moves 
in  the  opposite  direction,  or  outwards.  The  inc^is,  a,  is  only  partially  fixed  by  a 
ligament,  which  attaclies  its  short  proce.ss  to  the  wall  of  the  tympanic  cavity,  in 
front  of  the  entrance  to  the  mastoid  cells,  /r.  The  not  very  tense  articulation 
joining  it  to  the  bead  of  the  malleus,  h,  wdiich  lies  avith  its  saddle-shaped  articular 
surface  in  the  hollow  of  the  incus,  is  important.  The  lower  margin  of  the  incus 
(lig.  719,  S)  acts  like  a tooth  of  a cog-wheel.  Thu.s,  when  the  handle  of  the 
malleus  moves  inwards  to  a tymjianic  cavity,  the  incus,  and  its  long  process,  h, 
which  is  parallel  to  the  handle  of  the  .malleus,  also  pass  inward.s.  The  incus  forms 
almost  a right  angle  with  the  stajies,  S,  through  the  intervention  of  the  Hylviau 
ossicle,  .S'.  If,  however,  as  hy  condensation  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum,  the 
memhrana  tympani  and  the  handle  of  the  malleus  move  outwards,  the  long  pro- 
cess of  the  incus  does  not  make  a similar  movement,  as  the  malleus  moves  away 
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from  this  margin  of  the  mens.  Hence  the  stapes  is  not  liable  to  he  torn  from  its 
socket  The  malleus  and  incus  form  an  angular  lever,  which  moves  round  a 
common  axis  (fig.  718  and  fig.  719,  Ax,  Ax).  In  the  mivarcl  movement,  the 
malleus  follows  the  incus,  as  if  both  formed  one  piece.  The  common  axis  (fig. 
1 ) IS  not,  however,  the  axial  ligament  of  the  malleus,  but  it  is  formed  an^m'or/?/ 

y le  2irocessus  Foliaiius,  IF,  directed  forwards,  and  posteriorly  by  the  .short 
process  ol  the  incus  directed  backwards.  The  rotation  of  both  ossicles  around 
this  axis  occurs  in  a plane  vertical  to  the  ^^laiie  of  the  membrana  tymiiaiii.  lluriii" 
the  rotation,  of  course  the  parts  ® 

above  this  axis  (head  of  the  mal- 
leus and  upper  part  of  the  body 
of  the  incus)  take  a direction  o^i- 
posite  to  the  parts  lying  below  it 
(the  handle  of  the  malleus  and 
the  long  process  of  the  incus), 
as  is  indicated  in  fig.  719  by  the 
direction  of  the  arrows.  The 


Kg.  718.  Pig.  719. 

Fig.  718.— The  auditory  ossicles  (right).  C.m,  head  ; C,  neck  ; Pbr,  short  process  ; Frl,  long 
process  ; M,  handle  of  the  malleus  ; Oi,  body  ; G,  articular  surface  ; h,  short,  and  v,  long 
process  of  the  incus ; O.S,  so-called  lenticular  ossicle  ; G.s,  head  ; a,  anterior,  and  p,  pos- 
terior limb,  P,  plate  of  the  stapes.  Fig.  719. — Tympanum  and  auditory  ossicles  (left)  mag- 
nified. A.  G.,  external  meatus  ; M,  membrana  tympaui,  which  is  attached  to  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  and  near  it  the  short  process,  7; ; li,  head  of  the  malleus  ; a,  incus  ; Tc,  its 
.short  process  with  its  ligament;  I,  long  process;  s,  Sylvian  ossicle;  S,  stapes;  x,  Ax,  A 
IS  the  axis  of  rotation  of  the  ossicles  ; it  is  shown  in  fjerspective,  and  must  be  imagined  to 
penetrate  the  plane  of  the  paper  ; t,  line  of  traction  of  the  tensor  tympani.  The  other 
arrows  indicate  the  movement  of  the  ossicles  when  the  tensor  contracts. 


movement  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  must  follow  that  of  the  membrana 
tym^jani,  and  vice  versa,,  while  the  movement  of  the  staples  is  connected  with  the 
movement  of  the  long  process  of  the  incus.  As  the  long  ju’oeess  of  the  incus  is 
only  two-thirds  of  the  length  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus  (figs.  711,  715,  719), 
of  course  the  excursion  of  the  ti^i  of  the  former,  and  with  it  of  the  studies,  must  be 
correspondingly  less  than  the  movement  of  the  ti)3  of  the  handle  of  the  malleus, 
while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  force  of  the  movement  of  the  ti)i  of  the  handle  of 
the  malleus,  corresponding  to  the  diminution  of  the  excursion,  will  be  increased. 

Mode  of  Vibration. — Thus,  the  movement  of  the  membrana  tympani  inwards 
causes  a less  extensive  but  a more  poicerful  movement  of  the  foot  of  the  stapes 
against  the  perilymph  of  tlie  labyrinth.  ' V.  Helmholtz  and  I’olitzer  calculated  the 
extent  of  the  movement  to  be  0-07  mm.  The  mode  in  which  the  vibrations  of  the 
membrana  tympani  are  conveyed  to  the  lymph  of  the  labyrinth,  through  the  chain 
of  ossicles,  is  quite  analogous  to  the  mechanism  of  these  ^jarts  already  described. 
Long  delicate  glass  threads  were  fixed  to  these  ossicles,  and  their  movements 
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were  thus  graphically  recorded  on  a smoked  surface  {PoUlxer,  llensen).  Or,  strongly 
refractive  particles  were  so  fixed  to  the  ossicles  tliat  the  beam  of  light  reflected 
from  them  could  bo  examined  by  means  of  a microscope  {Buck,  v.  Helmliolt'/.).  All 
the  experiments  showed  that  the  transference  of  the  sound-waves  is  accomjdished 
by  means  of  the  mechanism  of  the  angular  lever,  composed  of  the  auditory  ossicles 
already  described.  As  the  vibrations  of  the  membrana  tympani  are  conveyed  to 
the  handle  of  the  malleus,  they  are  weakened  to  aboirt  one-fourth  of  their  original 
strength  {PoUher).  [The  membrana  tympani  is  many  times  (30)  larger  than  the 
fenestra  ovalis,  and  the  relation  in  size  might  he  represented  by  a funnel.  The 
arm  of  the  malleal  end  of  the  lever  Avhere  the  power  acts  is  mm.  long,  Avhile  the 
short  or  staj^edial  arm  is  6.^  mm.,  so  that  the  latter  moves  less  than  the  former, 
but  Avhat  is  lost  in  extent  is  gained  in  force.] 

[Methods. — Politzer  attached  small,  very  light  levers  to  each  of  the  ossicles,  and  inscribed 
their  movements  on  a revolving  cylinder.  An  organ-pipe  was  sounded,  and  when  the  levers 
Averc  of  the  same  lengtli,  the  malleus  made  the  greatest  excursion  and  the  stape.s  the  least. 
Buck  attached  starch  grains  to  the  ossicle.s,  illuminated  them,  and  observed  the  movements  of 
the  refractive  starch  grannies  by  means  of  a microscope  provided  with  a micrometer.] 


The  ossicles  move  en  masse,  and  not  in  the  Avay  of  propagating  molecular 
A'ibrations.  As  the  excursions  of  the  ossicles  during  sonorous  vilArations  are,  hoAV- 
ever,  only  nominal,  there  is  practically  no  change  in  the  position  of  the  joints 
Avith  each  A'ibration.  The  latter  Avill  only  occur  Avhen  extensive  movements  take 
place  by  means  of  the  muscles. 

Tlie  muscles  of  the  auditory  ossicles  alter  the  position  and  tension  of  the 
membrana  tympani,  as  Avell  as  the  pressure  of  the  lymph  of  the  labyrinth.  The 
tensor  tympani,  Avhich  lies  in  an  osseous  groove 
aboA'e  the  Eustachian  tube,  has  its  tendon  de- 
flected round  an  osseous  projection  [processus 
cochloariformis],  Avhich  lies  external  to  it,  almost 
at  right  angles  to  the  gi’ooAm  above  it,  and  is 
inserted  immediately  above  the  axis  of  rotation  of 
the  inalleus  (fig.  714,  M).  When  the  muscle 
contracts  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow,  t,  then  the 
handle  of  the  malleus  {71)  pulls  the  membrana 
tympani  (M)  iuAvards  and  tightens  it  (fig.  719). 

This  also  causes  a movement  of  the  incus  and 
stapes  (S)  Avhich  must  be  pressed  more  deeply 
into  tlie  fenestra  ovalis  as  already  described. 

Wlien  the  muscle  relaxes,  then  OAving  to  the  elas- 
ticitj/  of  the  rotated  axial  ligament  and  the  tense 
membrana  tympani  itself,  the  position  of  equilibrium  is  again  restored. ' The  motor 
nei*ve  of  this  muscle  arises  from  the  trigemiims,  and  passes  through  the  otic  ganalion 
(§  347,  III.  6).  C.  Ludwig  and  Politzer  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  fifth 
nerve  Avithin  tlie  cranium  [ilog]  caused  the  above-mentioned  movement. 

Use  of  the  tension. — Tlie  tension  of  tlie  membrana  tympani  caused-  by  the 
tensor  tympani  has  a double  function  {Joh.  Mallei’)--!.  The  tense  membrane  offers 
A'cry  great  resistance  to  .sym])athetic  A’iljrations  Avhen  the  sound-Avaves  are  very  in- 
ten.se,  as  it  is  a physical  hict  that  .stretched  membranes  are  more  difficult  to  throAV 
into  syni]iathetic  vibrations  the  tenser  tliey  are.  Thus,  the  tension  so  far  protects 
the  auditory  organ,  as  it  prevents  too  intense  vilirations  afl'ecting  the  membrana 
tynqiani  from  reacliing  the  terminations  of  tlie  neiwes.  2.  The  tension  of  tlie 
membrana  tymjiani  must  vary  according  to  the  degree  of  contraction  of  the  tensor, 
riiu.s,  the  membrana  for  the  time  being  has  a dilferent  fundamental  tone,  and  is 
thereby  cajiahle  of  vibrating  to  the  correspondingly  higher  tone,  it,  as  it  Avero,  being 
in  a certain  sense  accommodated  for. 


Fig.  720. 


Tensor  tympani — the  Eustachian 
tube  (left). 
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Comparison  -with  Iris. — Tlio  membrana  tympani  has  been  compared  with  the  ills.  Both 
inenibraues  prevent,  by  contraction — narrowing  of  the  pupil  and  tension  of  the  membrana 
tympani — the  too  intense  action  of  the  specific  stimnlus  from  causing  too  great  stimulation,  and 
both  adcqit  the  sensory  apparatus,  for  the  action  of  moderate  or  weak  stimuli.  This  movement 
in  both  membranes  is  brought  about  rcjkxly,  in  the  ear  through  the  N.  acusticus,  which  causes 
a reflex  stimulation  of  the  motor  fibres  for  the  tensor  tympani. 

Effect  of  Tension. — That  increased  tension  of  the  membrana  tympani  renders  it  less  semsitive 
to  sound-waves  is  easily  proved  thus  : — Close  the  mouth  and  nose,  and  make  either  a forced 
expiration,  so  that  the  air  is  forced  into  the  Eustachian  tube,  which  bulges  out  the  membrana 
tympani,  or  inspire  forcibly,  whereby  the  air  in  the  tympiinum  is  diminished,  so  that  the 
membrana  bulges  inwards.  In  both  cases,  hearing  is  interfered  with,  as  long  as  the  increased 
temsion  lasts.  If  a funnel  with  a small  lateral  opening,  and  whose  wide  end  is  covered  by  a 
membrane,  be  placed  in  the  external  meatus,  hearing  becomes  less  distinct  when  the  membrane 
is  stretched  {Joh.  MiiUcr).  If  air  be  blown  into  the  external  auditory  meatus,  both  tensores 
t3^mpani  contract,  and  in  consequence  of  this  the  hearing  of  the  other  ear  is  temporaril}' 
affected  {OclU). 

Normally,  the  tensor  tympani  is  excited  reflcody.  The  muscle  is  not  directly  and  by  itself 
subject  to  the  control  of  the  will.  According  to  L.  Eick,  the  following  phenomenon  is  due  to 
an  “ associated  movement”  of  the  tensor  : — ^When  he  pressed  his  jaws  firmly  against  each  other, 
he  heard  in  his  ear  a piping,  singing  tone,  while  a capillary  tube,  which  was  fixed  air-tight  into 
the  meatus,  had  a drop  of  water  which  was  in  it  rapidly  drawn  inwards.  During  this  experi- 
ment, a person  with  normal  hearing  hears  all  musical  tones  as  if  they  were  loirder,  while  all  the 
highest  non-musical  tones  are  enfeebled  [Lucac],  When  ymcning,  v.  Helmholtz  and  Politzer 
found  that  hearing  was  enfeebled  for  certain  tones. 


Contraction  of  the  Tensor. — Hensen  showed  that  the  contraction  of  the  tensor 
tjanpaiii  during  hearing  is  not  a continued  contraction,  hut  what  might  he  termed 
a “ twitch.”  A twitch  takes  place  at  the  beginning  of  the  act  of  hearing,  Avhich 
faAmurs  the  perception  of  the  .sound,  as  the  membrana  tympani  thus  set  in  motion 
A'ihrates  more  readily  to  higher  tones  than  Avhen  it  is  at  rest.  On  exposmg  the 
tympanum  in  cats  and  dogs,  it  was  found  that  this  contraction  or  tAvitch  occurs 
only  at  the  beginning  of  tire  sound,  and  that  it  soon  ceases,  although  the  sound 
may  continue. 

Action  of  the  Stapedius. — Tlie  muscle  arises  Avithin  the  eminentia  pyramidahs, 
and  is  inserted  into  the  head  of  the  stapes  and  Sylvian  ossicle  (fig.  721)  ; AAdien  it 
draAvs  upon  the  head  of  the  stapes,  as  indicated  in  fig.  711, 
by  the  small  curved  arroAV,  it  must  place  the  hone  ohlicpieljq 
Avhereby  the  posterior  end  of  the  plate  of  the  stapes  is  jmessed 
someAvliat  deeper  inwards  into  the  fenestra  oAmlis,  AAdiile  the 
anterior  is,  as  it  Avere,  displaced  someAAdiat  outioards.  The 
stapes  is  thereby  more  fixed,  as  the  fibrous  mass  [angular  liga- 
ment] Avhich  surrounds  the  fenestra  OAmlis  and  keeps  the 
stapes  in  its  place  becomes  more  tense.  The  activity  of  tliis 
muscle,  therefore,  preA''ents  too  intense  shocks,  AA'liich  may 
be  communicated  from  the  incus  to  the  stapes,  from  being 
conveyed  to  the  periljunph.  It  is  supplied  by  the  facial  nerve  (§  349,  3). 


Fig.  721. 

Eight  stapedius 
muscle. 


The  stapedius  iu  many  persons  executes  an  associated  movement,  when  the  eyelids  are  forciblj’' 
closed  (§  349).  Some  persons  can  cause  it  to  contract  reflexly  by  scratching  the  .skin  in  tront 
of  the  meatus,  or  by  gently  stroking  the  outer  margin  of  the  orbit^  {Hcnle).  It  seems  to  be 
excited  reflexly  in  many  diseases  of  the  ear  Avhen  the  tympanum  is  being  syringed. 

Other  Views. — According  to  Lucae,  Avhen  the  sta]ies  is  displaced  obliquely,  its  head  forces  the 
long  process  of  the  incus,  and  also  the  membrana  tympani,  oiUicards,  so  that  it  is  regarded  as  an 
antagonist  of  the  tensor  tympani.  Politzer  observed  that  the  pressure  Avithin  the  labj-rinth 
fell  when  he  stimulated  the  muscle.  According  to  Toynbee,  the  stapedius  acts  as  a lever  and 
moves  the  stapes  slightly  out  of  the  fenestra  ovalis,  thus  making  it  more  free  to  move,  so  that 
it  is  more  capable  of  vibrating.  Henle  sujiposes  that  the  stapedius  is  more  concerned  infixing 
than  in  moving  the  stapes,  and  that  it  comes  into  action  Avhen  there  is  danger  of  too  great  move- 
ment being  coininunicated  to  the  stapes  from  the  incus.  Landois  agrees  with  this  opinion,  and 
compares  the  stapedius  Avith  the  orbicularis  palpebrarum,  both  being  jn'otective  muscles. 

Pathological.  —Immobility  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  either  by  adhesions  or  anchyloses,  causing 
diminished  vibrations,  interferes  Avith  hearing  ; Avhile  the  same  result  occurs  Avhen  the  stapes  is 
firmly  anchylosed  into  the  fenestra  ovalis.  The  tendon  of  the  tensor  tympani  has  been  divided 
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iu  cases  of  contracture  of  tlic  muscles.  For  paralysis  of  the  tensor,  see  § 347,  and  for  the 
stapedius,  § 349. 

411.  EUSTACHIAN  TUBE— TYMPANUM,— Tlie  Eustachian  tube  [4  centi- 
ineti'cs  iu  length  in.),  2-3  nun.  in  wkltli  (fig.  722)]  is  the  ventilating  tube  of 
tlio  tynqianic  cavity.  It  keejis  tlio  tension  of  the  air  Avitliin  the  tynipannm  tlie 
same  as  that  within  the  i)haryn.N;  and  outer  air  (figs.  711, 

720).  Only  when  the  tension  of  the  air  is  the  same  out- 
side and  inside  the  tympanum,  is  the  normal  vibration 
of  the  memhrana  tympani  possible.  The  tube  is  generally 
closed,  as  the  surfaces  of  the  mucous  membrane  lining  it 
come  into  apposition.  During  swallowing,  however,  the 
tube  is  opened,  owing  to  the  traction  of  the  fibres  of  the 
tensor  veli  palatini  [spheno-salpingo-staphylinus  sive  ab- 
ductor tubae  {v.  Trultscli),  sive  dilator  tubae  {^Riidimjery] 
inserted  into  the  membrano-cartilagiuous  part  of  the  tube 
{Toipibee,  Poliizer).  (Compare  § 139,  2.)  AVhen  the  tulje 
is  closed,  the  .vibrations  of  the  mendjrana  tymjiani  are 
transferred  in  a more  undiminished  condition  to  the  audi- 
tory ossicles  than  when  it  is  open,  vdiereby  part  of  the 
vibrating  air  is  forced  through  the  tube  {Mach  and  Kessel). 

If,  howeA^ei',  the  tympanic  cavity  is  closed  permanenthj, 
the  air  Avithin  it  becomes  so  rarefied  (§  139)  that  the 
memhrana  tympani,  OAving  to  the  abnormally  Ioav  tension, 
becomes  draAvii  iiiAvards,  thus  causing  difficulty  of  hearing, 
by  ciliated  epithelium  it  carries  outAvards  to  the  pharynx  the  secretions  of  the 
tympanum  (§  291). 

[Functions  of  the  Eustacliian  Tube. — It  permits  the  air  in  the  tympanum  to  l^e 
changed,  it  acts  as  an  outlet  for  secretions,  maintains  the  equilibrium  betAA^ecn  the 
air  in  the  tympanum  and  that  in  the  external  auditory  meatus,  and  it  prevents 
the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum  produced  by  successhm  acts  of 
SAvalloAving.] 


I 

Fig.  722. 

Schematic  section  of  the 
Eustachian  tube.  m 
and  I,  lateral  median 
plate  ; K,  edge  of  the 
tube  ; V , levator,  and  t, 
tensor  palate  ; L,  lumen 
of  tube. 

As  the  tube  is  lined 


Noise  in  the  Tube. — A sharp  hissing  noise  is  heard  in  the  tube  during  swalloAving,  Avhen  ve 
swallow  sloAvly  and  at  the  same  time  contract  the  tensor  tympani,  duo  to  the  separation  of  the 
adhesive  surfaces  of  its  lining  membrane.  Another  person  may  hear  this  noise  by  using  a 
stethoscope  or  his  ear. 

In  Valsalva’s  experiment  (§  60),  as  soon  as  the  pressure  of  the  air  reaches  10  to  40  mm. 
Hg,  air  enters  tlie  tube.  The  sound  is  heard  first,  and  then  we  feel  the  increased  tension  of 
the  tympanic  membrane,  owing  to  the  entrance  of  air  into  the  tympanum.  During  forced 
ins|)iration,  wben  the  nose  and  mouth  are  closed,  air  is  sucked  out,  while  the  tympanum  is 
ultimately  drawn  inward.s. 

The  M.  levator  veli  j)alatini,  as  it  passes  under  the  base  of  the  opening  of  the  tube  into  the 
pharynx,  forms  the  levator -eminence  or  cushion  (fig.  432,  W).  Hence,  when  this  muscle  con- 
tracts and  its  belly  tliickens,  as  at  the  commencement  of  the  act  of  deglutition  and  during 
ydionation,  the  lower  Avail  of  the  pharyngeal  opening  is  raised,  and  the  opening  thereby 
narrowed  {lAieac).  The  contraelion  of  the  tensor,  occurring  during  the  later  part  of  the  act  of 
deglutition,  dilates  the  tube. 

Other  Adews. — According  to  Hiidingcr,  the  tube  is  always  open,  although  only  by  a very 
narrow  pas.sagc  in  the  U[)[)er  pai  t of  the  canal,  while  the  canal  is  dilated  during  swallowing. 
According  to  Cleland,  the  tube  is  generally  open,  and  is  closed  during  swallowing. 

[Practical  Importance. — The  tympanic  ctivity  forms  an  osseous  Iao.x,  and  tlicre* 
fore  a protective  organ  for  the  auditory  ossicles  and  their  muscles,  Avlulo  the 
increased  air  space,  obtained  by  its  comnvunication  Avitli  the  mastoid  cells,  permits 
free  vibration  of  the  membrana  tym])ani.  The  si.x  sides  of  the  tympanum  have 
important  practic.'il  relations.  It  is  al)Out  half  an  inch  in  height,  and  one  or  two 
lines  in  breadth,  i.e.,  from  Avithout  inwards.  Its  roo/is  separated  from  the  cavity 
of  the  brain  by  a very  thin  piece  of  bone,  Avhich  is  sometimes  defective,  so  that 
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enceplialitis  may  folloAv  an  abscess  of  the  middle  ear.  The  outer  wall  is  formed  by 
the  membrana  tympani,  while  on  the  inner  Avail  arethe  fenestra  ovalis  and  rotunda, 
the  ridge  of  the  aqneductus  Fallopii,  the  promontory,  and  the  pyramid.  The  floor 
consists  of  a thin  plate  of  bone,  which  roofs  in  the  jugular  fossa  and  separates  it 
from  the  jugular  vein.  Fractures  of  the  base  of  the  skiill  may  rupture  tlie  carotid 
artery  or  internal  jugular  A’ein  ; hence,  hjemorrhage  from  the  ears  is  a bad  symptom 
in  these  cases.  ^ Caries  of  the  ear  may  extend  to  other  organs.  The  anterior  Avail 
is  in  close  relation  AA’^ith  the  carotid  artery,  Avhile  the  posterior  communicates  Avith 
the  mastoid  eells,  so  that  fluids  from  the  middle  ear  somethnes  escape  through  the 
mastoid  cells.] 

That  the  air  in  the  tympanum  can  communicate  its  vibrations  to  the  membrane  of  the  fenestra 


Tig.  723. — Bellows  attached  to  an  Eustachian  catheter  {Maenaugtiton  Jones).  Fig.  724.  — Vertical 
section  of  the  head,  showing  the  Eustachian  catheter  in  position. 


rotunda  is  true  (p.  976,  3),  but  normally  this  is  so  slight,  Avhen  compared  Avith  the  conduction 
through  the  auditory  ossicles,  that  it  scarcely  need  be  taken  into  account. 

Structure. — The  tube  and  tympanum  are  lined  by  a common  mucous  membrane,  covered  by 
ciliated  epithelium,  while  the  membrana  is  lined  by  a layer  of  scpiamous  epithelium.  Mucous 
glands  were  found  by  Trbltsch  and  Wendt  in  the  mucous  membrane.  [Tlie  epithelium  covering 
the  ossicles  and  tensor  tymjiani  is  not  ciliated.] 

Pathological. — The  tube  is  often  occluded,  owing  to  chronic  catarrh  and  narrowing  from 
cicatricefs,  hypertrophy  of  the  mucous  membrane,  or  the  presence  of  tumours.  The  deafness 
thereby  produced  may  often  be  cured  by  cathetcrising  the  tube  from  the  nose  ((ig.  724).  Elfusions 
into  or  suppuration  Avithin  the  t3un))anum  of  course  paralyse  the  sound-conducting  mechanism, 
AA'hilc  inflammation  often  causes  subsequent  affections  of  the  plexus  tympanicus.  If  the 
temporal  bone  be  destroyed  bj"^  progressive  caries  Avithin  the  tympanum,  inflammation  of  the 
neighbouring  cerebral  structures  may  occur  and  cause  death. 

[Methods. — Not  unfrequently  the  aurist  is  called  upon  to  dilate  the  Eustachian  tube,  AA'hich 
in  certain  cases  requires  the  rrse  of  a Eustachian  catheter  introduced  into  the  tube  along  the 
floor  of  the  nose  (lig.  724).  At  other  times  he  requires  to  fill  the  tympanic  cavity  Avith  air, 
Avhich  is  easily  done  by  means  of  a Politzer’s  bag  or  inflating  belloAvs  (fig.  723).  The  nozzle  is 
introduced  into  one  nostril,  Avhile  the  other  nostril  is  closed,  and  the  iiatient  is  directed  to 
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swallow,  while  at  the  same  moment  the  sui’geon  comiiresses  the  bag,  and  the  patient’s  month 
being  closed,  air  is  forced  through  the  open  Eustachian  tube  into  tlie  middle  ear.] 

[Politzer's  ear-manometer  (lig.  725)  consists  of  a U-shaped  small  glass  tube  fixed  in  an 
india-rubber  cork,  so  that  the  latter  can  be  hermetically  fixed  in  the  meatus.  A drop  of 
coloured  (luid  is  placed  in  the  tube.  During  the  first  part  ol'  the  act  of 
swallowing — the  nostrils  and  mouth  being  closed — the  fluid  rises 
slightly,  but  in  the  second  part  of  the  act  it  falls  decidedly,  owing 
to  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  in  the  tympanum.] 

412.  CONDUCTION  OF  SOUND  IN  THE  LABY- 
KINTH. — The  vibrations  of  the  foot  of  the  stapes  in  the 
fenestra  ovalis  gi\'e  rise  to  waves  in  the  perilymph  witlhn  tlic 
inner  ear  or  laljyrintli.  Tliese  waves  are  so-called  flexion-  Pohtzcr’s  ear-mano- 
wavesfl  i.e.,  the  ])crilyinph  moves  in  mass  before  the  impulse  meter, 

of  the  base  of  the  stapes.  This  is  only  possible  from  the  existence  of  a yielding 
membrane — that  filling  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  sometimes  called  the  memhrana 
secundari,  which  during  rest  bulges  imvards  to  the  scala  tympani,  and  can  be 
bulged  outwards  towards  the  tympanic  cavuty  by  the  impulse  communicated  to 
it  by  the  movement  of  the  perilymph  (fig.  711,  r).  The  flexion  waves  must 
correspond  in  number  and  intensity  to  the  ’\’il)rations  of  the  auditory  ossicles,  and 
must  also  excite  the  free  terminations  of  the  auditory  nerve, 
which  float  free  in  the  endolymph. 

As  the  endolymph  of  the  saccule  and  utricle  lying  in  the 
A’estibule  receives  the  first  impulse,*  and  as  these  communicate 
anteriorly  with  the  cochlea,  and  posteriorly  Avith  the  semicir- 
cnlar  canals,  consequently  the  motion  of  the  perilymph  must 
be  propagated  through  these  canals.  To  reach  the  coclilea, 
the  movement  passes  from  the  succule  (lying  in  the  fovea 
hemispherica)  along  the  scala  vestibuli  to  the  helicotrema, 
where  it  passes  into  the  scala  tympani,  Avhere  it  reaches  the 
membrane  of  the  fenestra  rotunda,  and  causes  it  to  bulge 
outwards.  From  the  utricle  (lying  in  the  fovea  hemielliptica), 
in  a similar  manner  the  movement  is  propagated  through  the 
semicircular  caneds.  Politzer  observed  that  the  endolymph 
in  the  superior  semicircular  canal  rose  when  he  caused  con- 
traction of  the  tensor  tympani  by  stimulating  the  trigeminus, 
just  as  the  base  of  the  stapes  must  be  forced  against  the  perilymph  Avith  eA’^ery 
vibration  of  the  membrana  tympani. 

[Practical. — It  is  Avell  to  vicAv  the  organ  of  hearing  as  consisting  of  tAvo 
mechanisms  : — 

1.  The  sound-conducting  apparatus. 

2.  The  sound-perceiving  apparatus. 

The  former  includes  the  otUer  ear,  Avith  its  auricle  and  external  meatus  ; the 
middle  ear  and  the  ])arts  Avhich  bound  it,  or  open  into  it.  The  latter  consists  of 
the  inner  car  Avith  the  expansion  of  the  auditory  nerve  in  the  labyrinth,  the  nerve 
itself,  and  the  sound-perceiving  and  interpreting  centre  or  centres  in  the  brain 
(§  37G,  2).] 

[Testing  the  Sound-conduction.— In  any  case  of  deafness,  it  is  essential  to 
estimate  the  degree  of  deafness  by  the  methods  stated  at  § 406,  and  it  is  Avell  tO' 
do  .SO  both  for  sucli  sounds  as  those  of  a A\mtch  and  conversation.  Wo  have  next 
to  determine  Avliether  the  sound-conducting  or  the  sound-perceiving  ajiparatus  is 
afiected.  If  a person  is  deaf  to  sounds  transmitted  through  the  air,  on  a[>plying  a 
sounding  tuning-fork  (fig.  727),  to  the  middle  line  of  the  head  or  tcctli,  if  it  bo 
heard  distinctly,  then  the  sound-i)crcciving  ap^Jaratus  is  intact,  and  Ave  have  to 
lock  for  the  cause  of  deafness  in  the  outer  or  middle  ear.  In  a healthy  person. 


External  appearance  of 
the  osseous  laby- 
rinth, fenestra  ova- 
lis, cochlea  to  the 
left,  ami  (/)  the  up- 
per, {h)  horizontal, 
ami  (s)  posterior 
semicircular  canal 
(left). 
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the  sound  of  the  tuning-fork  is  heard  of  equal  intensity  in  both  ear.s.  In  this  case 
the  sound  is  conducted  directly  to  the  labyrinth  by  the  cranial  hones.  In  cases 
of  disease  of  the  sound-conducting  mechanism,  the  .sound  of  the  tuning-fork  is 
heard  loudest  in  the  deafer  ear.  Ed.  Weber  pointed  ont  that,  if 
one  car  be  stopped  and  a viln-ating  tuning-fork  jtlaced  on  the  head, 
tlie  sound  is  referred  to  the  })lugged  ear,  Avhcre  it  is  heard  loude.st. 
It  is  assumed  that  when  the  car  is  plugged,  the  sound-waves  trans- 
mitted by  the  cranial  bones  are  prevented  from  escaping  (d/ac/t). 
If,  on  the  contrary,  the  sound  be  heard  loudest  in  the  good  ear,  then 
in  all  probability  there  is  some  aflection  of  the  sound-jierceiving 
apparatus  or  labyrinth,  although  there  are  exceptions  to  this  state- 
ment, especially  in  elderly  people.  Another  plan  is  to  connect  two 
telephones  with  an  induction  machine,  provided  with  a vibrating 
Aeefs  hammer.  The  sounds  of  the  vibrations  of  the  latter  are 
reproduced  in  the  telephones,  and  if  they  be  placed  to  the  ears,  then 
the  healthy  ears  hear  only  one  sound,  which  is  referred  to  the  middle 
line,  and  usually  to  the  back  of  the  head.  In  diseased  conditions 
tliis  is  altered — it  is  referred  to  one  side  or  the  other.] 

413.  LABYRINTH  AND  AUDITORY  NERVE.— Scheme.— 

The  vestibule  (fig.  728,  III)  contains  two  separate  sacs;  one  of 
them,  the  saccule,  s (round  sac  or  S.  heniisphaericus),  communicates 
^\’ith  the  ductus  cochlearis,  Oc  of  the  cochlea ; the  other,  the  utricle, 
U (elliptical  sac,  or  sacculus  hemieUipticus),  communicates  with  the 
semicircular  canals,  Cs,  Cs. 

The  coclrlea  consists  of  2^  turns  of  a tube  disposed  round  a 
central  column  or  modiolus.  The  tube  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a horizontal  septum,  jJartly  osseous  and  partly  mem- 
branous, the  lamina  spu-ahs  ossea  and  membranacea  (fig.  732, 
fig.  728,  I).  The  lower  compartment  is  the  scala  tympani  and 
is  separated  from  the  cavity  of  the  tympanum  Ijy  the  membrane  of 
the  fenestra  rotunda. 

The  upper  compartment  is  the  scala  vestibuli,  which  communi- 
cates with  the  vestibule  of  the  labyrinth  (fig.  728,  I).  These  two  compartments 
communicate  directly  by  a small  opening  at  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  a sickle-shaped 
edge  [“hamulus  ”]  of  the  lamina  spiralis  bounding  the  lieHcotrema  (fig.  711).  The 
scala  vestibuli  is  divided  by  Reissner’s  membrane  (fig.  728,  I),  which  arises  near 
the  outer  part  of  the  lamina  spiralis  ossea,  and  runs  obliquely  outwards  to  the  wall 
of  the  cochlea  so  as  to  cut  off  a small  triangular  canal,  the  ductus  or  canalis  coch- 
learis, or  scala  media,  Cc,  rvhose  floor  is  formed  for  the  most  part  by  the  lamina 
spiralis  membranacea,  and  on  which  the  end-organ  of  the  auditory  nerve — Corti’s 
organ — is  placed.  The  lower  end  of  the  canalis  cochlearis  is  blind.  III,  and  di- 
vided towards  the  saccule,  Avith  Avhich  it  communicates  by  means  of  the  small 
canalis  reuniens.  Or  {Hensen).  The  utricle  (fig.  728,  III,  U)  communicates  with 
the  three  semicircular  canals  Cs,  Cs — each  by  means  of  an  ampulla,  Avithin  Avhich 
lie  the  terminations  of  the  ampullary  nerves,  but  as  the  posterior  and  the  superior- 
canals  unite,  there  is  only  one  common  ampulla  for  them.  The  membranous  semi- 
circular canals  lie  Avithin  the  osseous  canals,  perilymph  lying  betAveen  the  tAvo. 
Perilymph  also  fills  the  scala  Amstibuli  ands.  tympani,  so  that  all  tire  spaces  Avithin 
the  labyrinth  are  filled  by  fluid,  Avhile  the  spaces  themselves  arc  lined  by  short 
cylindrical  epithelium. 

The  system  of  sjraces,  filled  Iry  endolymph,  is  the  only  jrart  containing  the 
nervous  end-organs  for  hearing.  All  these  spaces  communicate  Avith  each  other ; 
the  semicircular  canals  directly  Avith  the  utricle,  the  ductus  cochlearis  Avith  the 


Fig.  727. 
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saccule  through  tlie  caualis  reuniens ; and  lastly,  the  saccule  and  utricle  through 
the  “ sacciis  eiidolymphaticus,”  avIucIi  springs  hy  an  isolated  limb  from  each  sac ; 
the  limbs  then  unite  as  in  the  letter  Y>  pass  through  the  osseous  aqueductus 


n 

Fig.  728. 

I,  trausverse  section  of  a turn  of  the  cochlea  ; II,  A,  ampulla  of  a semicircular  canal  with  the 
crista  acustica  ; a,  p,  auditory  cells  ; p,  provided  with  a fine  hair  ; T,  otoliths  ; III, 
scheme  of  the  human  labyrinth  ; IV,  scheme  of  a bird’s  labyrinth  ; V,  scheme  of  a fish’s 
labyrinth. 


vestibuli  to  end  blindly  in  the  dura  mater  of  the  brain  (fig.  7 '28  III,  E).  The 
aqueductus  cochlea  is  another  narroAV  passage,  Avhich  begins  in  the  scala  tympani. 


Fig.  729.  Fig.  730. 

The  interior  of  the  right  labyrinth  with  its  membranous  canals  and  nerves.  In  fig.  729  the 
outer  wall  of  the  bony  labyrinth  is  removed  to  show  the  membranous  parts  within — 1, 
commencement  of  the  spiral  tube  of  the  cochlea  ; 2,  posterior  semicircular  canal,  partly 
opened  ; 3,  horizontal ; 4,  superior  canal ; 5,  utricle  ; 6,  saccule  ; 7,  lamina  spiralis  ; 7', 
scala  tympani ; 8,  ampulla  of  the  superior  membranous  canal ; 9,  of  the  horizontal  ; 10,  of 
the  posterior  canal.  Fig.  730  shows  the  membranous  labyrinth  and  nerves  detached — 1, 
facial  nerve  in  the  internal  auditory  meatus  ; 2,  anterior  division  of  the  auditory  nerve 
giving  branches  to  5,  8,  and  9,  the  utricle  and  the  ampulL'c  of  the  superior  and  horizontal 
canals  ; 3,  posterior  division  of  the  auditory  nerve,  giving  branches  to  the  saccule,  6,  and 
jiosterior  ampulla,  10,  and  cochlea,  4 ; 7,  united  part  of  the  posterior  and  superior  canals  ; 
II,  posterior  e.xtremity  of  the  horizontal  canal. 


immediately  in  front  of  tlie  fenestra  rotunda,  and  opens  clo.so  to  the  fossa  jugularis. 
It  forms  a direct  means  of  communication  between  tire  perilymph  of  the  cochlea 
and  the  subarachnoid  space. 
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Semicircular  Canals  and  Vestibular  Sacs. — The  mcnibranous  semicircular 
canals  do  not  lill  the  corresponding  osseous  canals  completely,  but  are  separated 
from  them  by  a pretty  wide  space,  which  is  lilled  with  perilymph  (fig.  729).  At 
the  concave  margin  they  are  fixed  by  connective-tissue  to  the  osseous  walls.  Tlie 
ampullsB,  however,  completely  fill  the  corresponding  osseous  dilatations.  The 
canals  and  ampullEe  consist  externally  of  an  outer.  Avascular,  connective-tissue  layer, 
on  Avhich  there  rests  a.Avell-marked  hyaline  layer,  bearing  a single  layer  of  flattened 
epithelium. 

Crista  Acustica.- — The  A'estibular  branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  sends  a branch 
to  each  ampidla  and  to  the  saccide  and  utricle  (fig.  730).  In  the  ampullae  (lig. 
72S,  II,  A),  the  nerve  (c)  terminates  in  connection  Avith  the  crista  acustica, 
AAdiich  is  a yelloAV  elevation  projecting  into  the  equator  of  the  ampnlla.  The  me- 
dullated  nerve-fibres,  n,  form  a plexus  in  the  connective-tissue  layer,  lose  their 
myelin  as  they  pass  to  the  hyaline  basement  membraire,  and  each  ends  in  a cell 
provided  Avith  a rigid  hair  {o,  p),  90  p.  in  length,  so  that  the  crista  is  largely  covered 
Avith  these  hair-cells,  but  betAveen  them  are  supporting  cells  like  cylindrical 
epithelium  (a),  and  not  unfrequently  containing  granules  of  yelloAV  pigment.  The 
hairs  or  “ auditory  hairs  ” (il/.  Scliultze)  are  composed  of  many  fine  fibres  {Retzius). 
An  excessively  fine  membrane  (membrana  tectoria)  covers  the  hairs  {Pritchard, 
Lang). 

Maculae  Acusticae. — The  nerve-terminations  in  the  macirlae  acusticae  of  the  sac- 
cule and  utricle  are  exactly  the  same  as  in  the  ampulla,  only  the  free  surface  of 

their  membrana  tectoria  is  sprinkled  Avith  small  Avhite 
chalk-like  crystals  or  otoliths  (fig.  728,  II,  T),  composed 
of  calcic  carbonate,  Avhich  are  sometimes  amorphous  and 
partly  in  the  form  of  arragonite,  lying  fixed  in  the  viscid 
endolymph.  The  non-mcdullated  axis-cylinders  of  the 
saccular  nerves  enter  directly  into  the  substance  of  the 
hair-cells.  The  terminations  of  the  nerves  have  been 
investigated,  chiefly  in  fishes,  in  the  rays. 

[Fig.  731  is  a Amrtical  section  of  a macida  acustica  of 
the  rabbit.  The  mednllated  nerves  {n)  lose  their  myelin 
at  the  external  limiting  membrane,  become  non-medul- 
lated,  pierce  this  membrane,  and  form  a basal  plexus 
(p6)  betAveen  {i)  the  epithelial  cells,  and  finally  terminate 
in  the  sensory  ciliated  cells  (p).  The  epithehnm  itself 
consists  of  basal  cells  {ch),  fusiform  or  supporting  cells 
{/),  and  the  ciliated  neuro-epithelium  (p),  each  cell  being 
jDroAuded  Avith  a cilium,  Avhich  perforates  the  external 
limiting  membrane  {a).  There  is  thus  a remarkable  like- 
ness to  the  olfactory  epithelium.] 

Coclilea. — The  terminations  of  the  cochlear  branch  of 
the  auditory  iierA'e  lie  in  connection  Avith  Corti  s organ, 
Avhich  is  placed  in  the  canalis  or  ductus  cochlearis  (fig.  1 28, 
I,  Cc,  and  III,  Cc,  and  fig.  732),  the  small  triangular 
chamber  [or  scala  media],  cut  off  from  the  scala  A^estibuli  by  the  membrane  of 
Keissner.  Corti’s  organ  is  placed  on  the  lamina  spiralis  membranacea,  and  consists 
of  a supporting  ccpparatus  composed  of  the  so-called  Corti’s  arches,  each  of  Avhich 
consist  of  tAvo  Corti’s  rods  {z  y),  Avhich  lie  upon  each  other  like  the  beams  of  a 
house.  But  every  tAVO  rods  do  not  form  an  arch,  as  there  are  always  three  inner 
to  tAVO  outer  rods  (Clatidius).  There  are  about  4500  outer  rods  (Waldeyer). 

The  ductus  coclilearis  becomes  larger  toAvards  the  apex  of  the  cochlea,  and  the 
rods  also  become  longer  ; the  inner  ones  are  30  p long  in  the  first  turn,  and  34  p 
in  the  upper,  the  outer  rods  47  p and  69  ^ respectively.  The  span  of  the  arches 


Vertical  section  of  the  ma 
cula  acustica  of  rabbit. 
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also  inei’oasi.'s  {Hcn.'ieu).  {'L'lic  arclios  leave  a Iriaiigular  tunnel  beneath  tliom.] 
'riie  ju'opei'  end-organs  of  the  eocldear  nerve  are  the  cylindi'ieal  “hair-cells ” 
{Klillikev)  previously  observed  l)y  Corti,  wbieli  are  from  1G,4()()  to  20,000  in 
nuinber  {llensen,  Waldei/nr).  Tlie.re  is  uue  row  of  imier  cells  (f),  wbieb  rests  on 
a layer  of  small  granular  cells  (Iv)  {liutfckcr,  Waldeijer)  ■,  the  outer  cells  {a,  a) 
number  12,000  in  man  and  rest  u])on  the  basement  membrane,  being 

disposed  in  three  or  even  four  rows.  Between  the  outer  hair-cells  there  are  other 
cellular  structures,  ■which  are  either  regarded  as  special  cells  (Deiter’s  cells),  or 
are  regarded  merely  as  processes  of  the  hair-cells  {Lavdoivshy).  [The  cochlear 
branch  of  the  auditory  nerve  enters  the  modiolu.s,  and  runs  upwards  in  the  osseous 
channels  there  provided  for  it,  and  as  it  does  so  gives  branches  to  the  lamina 
spiralis,  where  they  run  between  the  osseous  plates  which  form  the  lamina.]  The 
libres  (X)  come  out  of  the  lamina  spiralis  after  traversing  the  ganglionic  cells  in 
their  course  (hgs.  728,  732,  I,  G),  and  end  by  line  varicose  fibrils  in  the  hair-cells 
(fig.  732)  {Waldeyer,  Gottstein,  Lavdowsky,  Retzius). 

Meinbrana  Reticularis.  — Corti’s  rods  and  the  hair-cells  are  covered  by  a 
special  membrane  (o),  the  meinbrana  reticularis  of  Kblliker.  The  upper  ends  of 


ijcheme  of  tliy  ductus  cocldearis  and  the  organ  of  Corti.  N,  cochlear  nerve  ; K,  inner,  and  P 
outer  hair-cells  ; a,  nerve-fibrils  terminating  in  P;  a,  a,  supporting  cells  ; d,  cells  in  the 
sulcus  spiialis  ; inner  rod  oi  Corti  j Mb.  Corti,  luenilDranc  of  Corti,  or  the  meinbrana 
teetoria  ; o,  the  meinbrana  reticularis  ; H,  G,  cells  filling  up  the  space  near  the  outer  wall. 


the  hair-cells,  however,  project  through  holes  in  this  membrane,  Avhich  consists  of 
a kind  of  a ccment-sulistance  holding  these  parts  together  (irtw/mrs-G/).  [Bjiring- 
ing  from  the  outer  end  of  the  lamina  spiralis,  or  crista  spiralis,  is  the  meinbrana 
teetoria,  sometimes  called  tlio  membrane  of  Corti  It  is  a w^ell-defined  structure, 
often  fibrillatcd  in  appearance,  and  c.vteuds  outwards  over  tlie  organ  of  Corti.]’ 
Waldeyer  regards  it  as  a damping  ajiiiaratus  for  this  organ  (fig.  732,  i\D).  Corti). 

[Basilar  Membrane. — its  hrmidtli  increases  from  tlie  base  to  the  apex  of  the 
coeblea.  Tlii.s  fact  is  imiiortant  in  connection  with  tlie  theory  of  the  jicrception 
of  tone.  It  is  sup[iosed  tliat  high  notes  are  aiipreciated  by  structures  in  connec- 
tion with  the  former,  and  low  notes  by  the  upper  parts  of  the  ba.silar  membraiu'. 
In  one  case,  recorded  by  Moos  and  Stciidirugge,  a patient  heard  low  notes  oidy  in 
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the  right  ear,  ami  after  death  it  was  found  that  the  auditory  nerve  in  tlie  fir.<:t  turn 
of  the  cochlea  was  atrophied.] 

Intra-Labyiintliiiie  Pressure. — The  lyiiipli  within  the  labyrinth  is  under  a certain  pres.siire, 
every  diminution  of  the  pressure  of  the  air  in  the  tymiianum  is  accompanied  by  a correspond- 
ing diminution  of  llie  intra-hibyrinthine  pressure,  while  conversely  every  increase  of  pre.ssnre 
is  accomiuuiiod  by  an  increase  of  the  lymph-pressure  {F.  Bcxold). 

The  perilymph  of  the  inner  ear  Hows  away  chiefly  through  the  a([ucductus  cocli- 
lete,  in  the  circuinferencc  of  the  foramen  jugulare,  into  the  peripheral  lympliatic 
system,  which  also  takes  up  the  cerehro-spinal  fluid  of  the  subarachnoid  space, 
while  a small  part  drains  away  to  the  sult-dural  space  through  the  internal  aitditory 
meatus.  The  endolymph  flows  through  the  arachnoid  sheath  of  the  X.  acusticus 
into  the  subarachnoid  space  {C.  Hasse). 

[Composition  of  Ear  Fluids.— Peiilympb  and  endolympli  are  alkaline,  and  contain  salts  in 
about  the  same  pioportion  as  trausudations.  Perilynipb  contains  2 T percent,  of  solids,  con- 
taining a trace  of  albumin,  and  more  mucin  and  common  .salt.  The  endolympli  is  less  viscid, 
and  contains  I'o  per  cent,  of  solids,  and  less  mucin.  Otoliths  consist  of  74'5-79  per  cent,  of 
inorganic  matter,  chiellj'  calcium  carbonate.  The  organic  matter  is  said  to  resemble  mucin.] 

414.  AUDITORY  PERCEPTIONS. — Every  normal  ear  is  able 'to  distinguish 
musical  tones  and  noises.  Physical  experiments  prove  that  tones  are  produced 
Avhen  a vilrrating  elastic  body  executes  periodic  mor^ements,  i.e.,  rvlien  the  sound- 
ing body  executes  the  same  movement  in  equal  intervals  of  time,  as  the  vubrations 
of  a string  which  has  been  plucked.  A noise  is  produced  by  non-periodic  move- 
ments, i.e.,  when  the  sounding  body  executes  unequal  movements  in  equal  intervals 
of  time.  [The  non-periodic  movements  clash  together  on  the  ear,  and  produce  dis- 
sonance, as  rvhen  we  strike  the  key-board  of  a piano  at  random.]  This  is  readily 
proved  by  means  of  the  siren.  (Suppose  that  there  are  forty  holes  in  the  rotatory 
disc  of  this  instrument,  placed  at  exactly  the  same  distance  from  each  other — on 
rotating  the  disc  and  directing  a current  of  air  against  it,  obviouslj^  with  every 
rotation  the  air  will  be  rarefied  and  condensed  exactly  forty  times.  Every  two 
condensations  and  rarefactions  are  separated  from  each  other  by  an  equal  mterval 
of  time.  This  arrangement  yields  a characteristic  musical  lone  or  note.  If  a 
similar  disc  with  holes  perforated  in  it  at  unequal  distances  be  used,  on  air  being 
forced  against  it,  a whirring  non-musical  noise  is  produced,  because  the  movements 
of  the  sounding  Ijody  (the  condensations  and  rarefactions  of  the  air)  are  non-periodic. 
[The  double  siren  of  v.  Helmholtz  is  an  improved  instrument  for  showing  the  same 
facts.] 

The  normal  ear  also  distingui.shes  in  every  tone  three  distinct  factors  : — 

[(1)  Intensity  or  force  : 

(2)  Pitch; 

(3)  Quality,  timhre  or  “liangJ’\ 

1.  The  intensity  of  a tone  depends  upon  the  greater  or  lesser  amplitude  of  the 
vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.  It  is  well  known  that  a vilrrating  string  emits 
a feebler  sound  when  its  excursions  arc  smaller.  (The  intensit}'^  of  a sound  corrc- 

ponds  to  the  degree  of  ilhmiinaiion  or  brightness  in  the  case  of  the  eye). 

2.  The  pitch' depends  upon  the  nmnber  of  vibrations  which  occur  in  a given 
time  [or  the  length  of  time  occupied  by  a single  vibration].  This  is  proved  by 
means  of  the  siren.  If  the  rotating  disc  have  a series  of  forty  holes  at  equal 
intervals,  and  another  series  of  eighty  equidistant  from  each  other,  on  blowing  a 
stream  of  air  against  the  rotating  disc  we  hear  trvo  sounds  of  unequal  pitch,  one 
being  the  octave  of  the  other.  (The  perception  of  pitch  corresponds  to  the  sensation 
of  colour  in  the  case  of  the  eye.) 

3.  The  quality  or  tunbre  Klangfarbe”)  is  peculiar  to  dili'ercnt  sonorous 
bodies.  [It  is  the  peculiarity  of  a musical  tone  by  which  we  are  enabled  to  dis- 
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coming 


, irum  11  juniiculiu'  instrument,  or  from  tlie  luiinan  voice, 
note  struck  on  a piano  and  sounded  on  a violin  diders  in  ipiality 


tinguish  it  as 
Thus,  the  same 

or  tiDihre  ] It  depends  upon  the  2)eailiar  fonn  of  Ike  vihraHon,  or  thVfmm' o'f  the 
M-ave  ol  the  sonorous  body.  (Tliere  is  no  analogous  sensation  in  the  ease  of  ltdrt!) 

toL^rvef  '’°tennine  tliat  different 

.sotindei  togetlier,  cause  in  a normal  ear  tlie  sensation  of  an  agn  eeiilde  s’oi  n I t’di  d m.n  ‘'"1 
can  readily  be  reproduced.  This  is  the  tone  of  the  so-called  accord  dha'arl  m r once  heaid 

the  niner  circle  contains  40  holes,  the  second  50,  the  third  60  and  the  ouM  = 

being  at  equal  distances  from  each  other.  If  the  disc  be  rotated  n f d : , f the  holes 

‘ 4 ‘ ""  Fiffh,  S'oiti™ 

fr 

to.,4Tl  tt“  r '“>■  «■» 

.ml  most  complete  ha,. mo, ,y.  lOs  evidei.t  tli.t  al  dS 

Fifth  harmonise  with  the  fundamental  Ground-tone  or  kev-note  t ev  .Itr  T 
he  Octave  of  the  key-note.  We  obtain  fron^the  Maio  TW 

J tli.  J i,,„r  Sixth  «,  f,„„,  the  Mi.,or  Thi.Zith  "tfe  T1  T*  T‘rT 

With  4,  the  Fourth  = 4.  These  relations  are  known  U <<  t t ; from  the  Inttli 

rel.ti„„  the  to„eJ  .te,  eolleoliveS.  ftfZlmlLu  ‘s  ;,e’‘”‘T7l'',' 

stages,  or  discords,  of  the  scale  can  be  obtained  as  follows  •— Suimose  t ntT„  t ^ i?  ^’isso'iant 
tone  or  key-note  C,  with  the  number  of  vibrations  = 1,  theThhal  e1/  tt  Fi  T?i 

Octave  = 2,  we  then  derive  from  the  Fifth  or  Dominant  C i Ainto^’  i ® f the 

G*"'  Sr  the"’’''  l’’  ^ in  tl  e?i°aS  ord’of  C ’c  E ' 

,''r”:'B7t‘'»;h.rB^ ; SliT  277™  s 

?oh”m,7f ATe7, “J,  m'i.  i7t“i M/oylotJ; t;x“cT  *T,Z 

fc.'iit:,  i?:f  “Sif; 

vib,-.li«„,  pe,-  .ecomi,  ft™,  thi,  „ ^ t 7“”“  “ “ «5 

tmiesof  the»e,le,_C.33,  D. 37-125,  E-n-2.5,  F-ti,  g'249™’'a755 

:ire,,,.;,lhe,';"';;’?:“ 03f»vei.2^72„2“T;k*,v«;;x 

ti,”r,™ltrc2?th  3X72^^^^^^^^  «'f  E,  .via,  4,-25 

notes  ill  music  are  the  pianoforte  c''  with  4221  and  dv^o/n  16‘6.  The  highest 

per  second.  ^ I'lccolo-flute,  with  4752  vibrations 

Limits  Of  Auditory  Perception.-According  to  Preyer,  tlic  limit  of  the  percep- 
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tion  of  the  lowest  <a\ulible  tone  lio.s  hetwoon  16  and  26  viljration.s  jier  second,  and 
e'"'  with  40,960  vibrations  as  the  highest  audible  tone  ; so  that  this  (nnbraees  about 
Hi  octaves. 

[Audibility  of  Shrill  Notes. — This  varies  very  greatly  in  didereiit  porson.s  (irollnslo7i). 
There  is  a remarkable  falling  oil  of  tlie  power  as  age  advanees  {Gallon).  For  testing  tins  Galton 
uses  a small  whistle  made  of  a brass  tube,  with  a diameter  of  less  than  iVOi  of  an 
inch  (iig.  733).  A plug  is  litted  at  the  lower  end  to  lengthen  or  shorten  the  tube, 
whereby  the  pitch  of  the  note  is  altered.  Amongst  animals  Galton  finds  none 
superior  to  cats  in  the  power  of  hearing  shrill  sounds,  and  he  atti  ilmtes  this  “ to 
dillerentiation  by  natural  selection  amongst  these  animals  until  thoj'  have  the 
power  of  hearing  all  the  high  notes  made  by  mice  and  other  little  creatures  they 
have  to  catch.  ”] 

Variations  in  Auditory  Perception. — It  is  rare  to  find  that  tones  iiroduced  by 
more  than  35,000  vibrations  per  second  are  heard.  'When  the  tensor  tymyiaui  is 
contracted,  the  perception  may  be  increased  for  tones  3000  to  5000  vibrations 
higher,  but  rarely  more.  Pathologically,  the  perception  for  high  notes  may  bo 
abnormally  acute — (1)  When  the  tension  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus 
generally  is  increased.  (2)  elimination  of  the  sound-conducting  apparatus  of 
the  middle  ear,  which  offers  gi'eater  or  less  resistance  to  the  propagation  of  very 
high  notes,  as  perforation  of  the  membrana  tympani,  or  loss  of  the  incus  and  malleus. 
In  these  cases,  the  stapes  is  directly  set  in  vibration  by  the  sound-waves,  when  tones 
uyi  to  80,000  vibmtions  have  been  perceived.  Diminished  tension  of  the  sound- 
conducting  apparatus  causes  diminution  of  the  perception  for  high  tones  (Blake). 

A smaller  number  of  vibrations  than  16  per  second  (as  in  the  organ)  are  no  longer  heard  as  a 
tone,  but  as  single  dull  impulses.  The  tones  that  are  jiroduced  beyond  the  highest  audible 
note,  as  by  stroking  small  tuning-forks  with  a violin  bow,  are  also  no  longer  heard  as  tones, 
but  they  cause  a painful  cutting  kind  of  impression  in  the  ear.  In  the  musical  scale  the  range 
is,  approximately,  from  C of  the  first  octave  with  16 '5  vibrations  to  e,  the  eighth  octave. 

Comparison  of  Ear  and  Eye. — In  comparing  the  perception  of  the  eye  with  that  of  the  ear, 
we  see  at  once  that  the  range  of  accommodation  of  the  ear  is  much  greater.  Ked  has  456  billions 
of  vibrations  per  second,  while  the  visible  violet  has  but  667,  so  that  the  eye  only^  takes  cognis- 
ance of  vibrations  which  do  not  form  even  one  octave. 

Lowest  Audible  Tone. — A.s  to  tire  smallest  number  of  successive  vibratiou.s 
which  the  ear  can  perceive  as  a sensation  of  tone,  Savart  and  Pfaundler  con- 
sidered that  two  would  suffice.  If,  hoAvever,  Ave  exclude  in  our  experiments 
the  possibihty  of  the  occurrence  of  overtones,  4 to  8 [Mach)  or  even  16  to  20 
vibrations  {F.  Auerlach,  Kohlrausch)  arc  necessary  to  produce  a characteristic 
tone. 

When  tones  succeed  each  other  rapidly,  they  are  still  perceAed  as  distinct,  Avhen 
at  least  O’l  second  intervenes  between  tAvo  successive  tones  (v.  IIehnliolt?i)  ; if  they 
folloAV  each  other  more  rapidly,  thej^  fuse  Avith  each  other,  although  a short-time 
interval  is  sufficient  for  many  musical  tones. 

By  the  term,  fineness  of  the  ear,”  or,  as  Ave  say,  a “ good  ear,”  is  meant  the 
capacity  of  distinguishing  from  each  other,  as  different,  tw'o  tones  of  nearly  tlu' 
same  number  of  A'ibrations.  This  poAver  can  bo  greatly  increased  by  [nuctice,  so 
that  musicians  can  distinguish  tones  that  differ  in  pitch  by  onlj^  or  even 

yjjyg-  of  their  Aubrations. 

" AVith  regard  to  the  time-sense,  it  is  found  that  beats  arc  more  precisely  [icrceivod 
by  the  ear  than  by  the  other  sense  organs  (Iloring,  Mach). 

Pathological. — According  to  Lucae,  there  are  some  ears  that  are  better  adapted  for  hearing 
loio  notes  and  others  for  high  notes.  Both  conditions  are  disadvantageous  lor  hearing  speCL'h. 
Those  Avho  hear  low  notes  best  hear  the  highest  consonants  iinperlectly.  The  low  notes  are 
heard  abnormally  loud  in  rheumatic  facial  paralysis,  Avhile  the  high  tones  are  heard  abnormally 
loud  in  cases  of  loss  of  the  membrana  tympani,  incus,  and  malleus.  The  stapiedius  is  in  lull 
action,  whereby  the  highest  tones  are  heard  louder  at  the  expense  of  the  lower  notes.^  Alany 
persons  Avith  normal  hearitig  hear  a tone  higher  with  one  car  than  with  the  other.  This  con- 
dition is  called  diplacusis  binauralis.  In  rare  eases,  sudden  loss  of  the  ]iercei)tion  ot  certain 
tones  has  been  ob.served,  e.g.,  the  bass-deafness  of  Moos.  In  a case  described  by  Alagnus,  the 
tones  dl,  b',  Avere  not  heard  {§  316). 

II  Perception  of  the  Intensity  of  Tone. — The  intcn.<iili/  of  a tone  depends  upon  the  ampli- 
Imleofthc  vibrations  of  the  sounding  body.  The  intensity  of  the  tone  is  proportional  to  the 
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squiU'o  ot  tho  aniiilitiiilp  of  vilmiUoii  of  tlio  soumling  body,  i.e.,  witli  2,  3,  or  4 times  llio  ampli- 
tude tlie  intensity  ol  tlio  tone  is  4,  9,  10  times  as  strong.  As  sonorous  vibrations  are  com- 
municated to  our  ears  by  tlio  wave-movements  of  the  air,  it  is  evident  that  the  tones  nimst 
become  less  and  lo.ss  intense  the  further  wo  are  from  the  source  of  the  sound.  The  intensity  of 
the  sound  is  inversely  proportiomil  to  tho  sipiarc  of  the  distance  of  the  source  of  the  sound  from 
tlie  ear. 

Tests.—!.  Place  a watch  liorizontally  near  the  ear,  and  test  bow  close  it  may  be  broimht  to 
the  ear,  and  also  how  lar  it  may  bo  removed,  and  still  its  sounds  be  heard.  Pleasure  the  dis- 
tance. 2.  Itanl  u.sesasniall  hammer  suspended  like  a iiendulum,  and  allowed  to  fall  iiiion  a 
liard  surlaco.  3.  Ihills  ot  dilfcrcnt  weights  are  allowed  to  fall  from  varyimr  hei<dits  upon  a 
plah\  In  this  case  the  intensity  of  the  sound  is  inoportional  to  the  iiroduct  of  tho  weight  of 
the  ball  into  tho  height  it  falls.  ® 

-(Vs  to  tho  limits  of  the  perception  of  the  intensity  of  a tone,  it  is  found  that  a siihorule 
weigliing  1 milligram,  and  falling  from  a height  of  1 mm.  upon  a glass  plate,  is  heard  at  a 
distance  ot  5 eontimetres  {ScJuif/idull). 


415.  PEECEPTION  OF  QUALITY  — VOWELS.  — V>y  the  term  quaUty 
( Khuigfiiibe  ),  viusicul,  coJouv  or  tiiiibrOj  is  uiitlerstoocl  ii  peculiar  cliaructcr  of 
the  tone,  l iy  tvhicli  it  can  he  distinguislied  apart  from  its  pitcli  and  intensit3\  Thins, 
a flute,  horn,  violin,  and  tlie  human  voice  may  all  sound  the  same  note  with  equal 
intemsity,  and  yet  all  the  four  are  distinguished  at  once  by  tlieir  specific  quality. 
AVherein  lies  the  essence  (“AA'esen”)  of  tone-colour?  The  investigations  of  v'. 
Helmholtz  have  proved  that,  amongst  mechanisms  which  produce  tones,  only  those 
that  produce  pendulum-like  vibrations,  i.e.,  the  to-and-fro  vibrations  of  a metallic 
rod  Avith  one  end  fi.ved,  and  tuning-forks,  execute  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations. 
Tins  can  he  shoAvn  by  making  a tuning-fork  ivrite  off  its  vibrations  on  a recording 
surface,  ivhen  a completely  uniform  ivave-line,  with  equal  elevations  and  depressions 
is  noted.  The  term  tone  is  restricted  to  those  sounds,  hardly  ever  occurring  in 
nature,  ivliicli  are  due  to  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations.  ° 


Othei’  iiive.stigations  have  shown  that  the  tones  of  musical  instruments  and  of  the  human 
voice  all  ot  which  have  a characteristie  quality  of  their  own,  are  composed  of  many  siimle 
simple  tones.  Amongst  these  one  is  characterised  by  its  intensity,  and  at  the  same  time°it 
determines  the  pitch  ot  the  whole  conqioiind 
musical  “tone-picture.”  This  is  called  the 
fundamental  tone  or  key-note.  The  other 
weaker  tones  ivliicb,  as  it  ivere,  s]iring  from  and 
are  mingled  with  this,  yary  in  different  instru- 
ments both  in  intensity  and  number.  They 
are  “upper  tones,”  and  their  vibrations  are 
alwapsomc  multiple— 2,  3,  4,  5 ....  times— of 
the  luiulamental  tone  or  key-note.  In  general, 
we  say  that  all  those  outbursts  of  sound  which 
emlaace  numerous  strong  upper  tones,  espe- 
cially ol  high  pitch,  in  addition  to  the  funda- 
mental tone,  are  characterised  by  a sharp, 
jiiercing,  and  rough  quality,  such  as  emanates 
irom  a triimjict  or  clarionet,  and  that  conversely 
the  quality  is  characterised  by  mildness  and 
softness  when  the  overtones  are  few,  feeble, 
and  low,  such  as  are  produced  by  the  flute. 

It  requires  a well-trained  musical  ear  to  dis- 
tinguish, in  an  instrumental  burst,  tho  over- 
toiie.s  apart  from  the  fundamental  tone.  Ihit 
this  is  very  easily  done  with  the  aid  of  resona- 
tors (fig.  73.5).  These  consist  of  spherical  or 
funnel-shaped  hollow  bodies,  made  of  brass  or 
some  other  substance,  whicli,  by  means  of  a 
short  tube,  can  be  placed  in  the  outer  car.  If  a 
icsonator  ho  placed  in  the  car,  we  can  hear  the  feeblest  overtone  of  the  same  number  of  vibra, 
tions  as  the  luiKlamental  tone.  Thus,  musical  instruments  are  distinguished  by  the  number 
lutensity,  and  [utch  ot  the  overtones  which  they  produce.  A vibrating  metallic  rod  and  a 
tuning-fork  have  no  oviu'toncs  ; they  only  give  tho  fundamental  tone.  As  already  mentioned, 
the  term  siminc  tone  is  applied  to  .sounds  due  to  sinqde  pendulum-like  vibrations,  while  a 


Fig.  734. 

Curves  of  a musical  tone  obtained  by  com- 
])oundiiig  the  curve  of  a fundamental  tone 
with  that  of  its  overtones. 
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sound  composed  of  a fundamental  tone  and  overtones  is  called  a “klang”  or  commund 
musical  tone.  ^ 

Vibration  Curve  of  a Musical  Tone. — When  we  remember  that  a musical  tone  or  el.ing  con- 
.sists  of  a fundamental  tone,  and  a number  of  overtones  of  a certain  intensity,  wbicb  determine 
its  quality,  then  we  ought  to  be  able  to  construct  geometrically  the  vibration  curve  of  the 
musical  tone.  Let  A represent  tlie  vibration  curve  of  the  fundamental  tone,  and  1!  that  of  tlie 
iirst  moderately  weak  overtone  (fig.  734).  The  combination  of  these  two  curves  is  obtained 
simply  by  computing  the  height  of  the  ordinates,  whereby  the  ordinates  of  the  overtone  curve, 
l}’ing  above  the  abscissa  or  horizontal  line,  are  added  to  the  fundamental  tone  curve,  while  those 
of  the  ordinates  below  the  line  arc  subtracted  from  it.  Thus  we  obtain  the  curve  C,  which  is 
not  a simple  pendulum-like  curve,  but  one  which  corresponds  to  an  unsteady  movement.  A new 
curve  of  the  second  overtone  may  be  added  to  C,  and  so  on.  The  result  of  all  these  combina- 
tions is  that  the  vibration  curves  corresponding  to  the  compound  musical  tones  are  unsteady 
periodic  curves.  All  these  curves  must,  of  course,  vary  with  the  number  and  pitch  of  the 
comiiounded  overtone  curves. 

Displacement  of  the  Phases, — The  form  of  the  vibration  of  one  and  the  same  musical  tone 
may  vary  very  greatly  if,  in  compounding  the  curves  A and  B,  the  curve  B is  only  slightly 
displaced  laterally.  If  B is  displaced  so  that  the  hollow  of  the  wave  r falls  under  A,  the 
addition  of  both  curves  yields  the  curve  r,  r,  r,  with  small  elevations  and  broad  valleys.  If  B 
he  displaced  still  further,  until  the  elevation  of  the  wave,  h,  coincides  with  A,  we  obtain  still 
another  form,  so  that  by  displacement  of  the  ydiascs  of  the  wave-motions  of  the  com[iounded 
simple  pendulum-like  vibrations,  we  obtain  numerous  dilferent  lorms  of  the  same  musical  tone. 
The  displacement  of  the  phases,  however,  has  no  efleot  on  the  ear. 

The  general  result  of  these  observations,  and  those  of  Fourier,  is  that  the  quality  of  a musical 
tone  depends  ujjon  the  characteristic  form  of  the  vibratory  movement. 

Analysis  of  Vowels. — The  human  voice  represents  a reed  instrument  with  vibrating  elastic 
membranes,  the  vocal  cords  {§  312).  In  uttering  the  various  vowels  the  mouth  assumes  a 
characteristic  form,  so  that  its  cavity  has  a certain  fundamental  tone  peculiar  to  itself.  Thus, 
to  the  fundamental  tone  of  a certain  pitch  produced  within  the  larynx,  there  are  added  certain 
overtones,  which  communicate  to  the  laryngeal  tone  the  vocal  or  vowel  quality.  Hence,  a 
vowel  is  the  timbre  or  quality  of  a musical  tone  which  is  produced  in  the  larynx.  The  quality 
depends  upon  the  number,  intensity,  and  pitch  of  the  overtones,  and  the  hitter,  again,  depend 
on  the  configuration  of  the  “vocal  cavity”  in  uttering  the  diflerent  vowels  (§  317). 

Suppose  a person  to  sing  the  vowels  one  after  the  other  on  a special  note,  e.g.,  b [j,  we  can, 
with  the  aid  of  resonators,  determine  the  overtones,  and  in  what  intensity  they  are  mixed  with 
the  fundamental  tone,  b [j,  to  give  the  characteristic  quality.  According  to  v.  Helmholtz, 
when  we  sound  the  vowels  on  b [j,  for  each  of  the  three  vowels,  one  overtone  is  specially 
characteristic  I'or  A-bt  ft  ; for  0-b  b ; for  U-f.  The  other  vowels  and  the  diphthongs  have 
each  tiuo  specially  characteristic  overtones,  because  in  these  cases  the  mouth  is  so  shaped  that 
the  posterior  larger  cavity,  and  also  the  anterior  narrower  part,  each  yields  a special  tone 
(§  316,  I.  and  E).  These  two  overtones  are  for  E-B‘ ' b S I-d*''  and  f ; for  A-g  and 

d'l  ; for  0-c"i  and  f ; for  U-g’  ' and  f.  These,  however,  are  only  the  special  upper  tones. 
There  are  many  more  upper  tones,  but  they  are  not  so  prominent. 

Artificial  Vowels. — Just  as  it  is  possible  to  analyse  a vowel  into  its  fundamental  tone  and  its 
upper  tones,  it  is  possible  to  compound  tones  to  produce  the  vowels  by  simultaneously  sounding 
the  fundamental  tone  and  the  corresponding  upper  tones.  (1)  A vowel  is  produced  simply  by 
singing  loudly  a vowel,  e.g.,  A,  upon  a certain  note  against  the  free  strings  of  an  open  piano, 
whilst  by  the  pedal  the  damper  is  kept  raised.  As  soon  as  we  stop  .singing,  the  characteristic 
vowel  is  sounded  by  the  strings  of  the  piano.  The  voice  sets  into  sympathetic  vibration  all 
those  strings  whose  overtones  (in  addition  to  the  fundamental  tone)  occur  in  the  vocal  com- 
pound tone,  so  that  they  vibrate  for  a time  after  the  voice  ceases  (v.  Helmholtz).  (2)  The 
vowel  apparatus  devised  by  v.  Helmholtz  consists  of  numerous  tuning-forks,  which  are  kept 
vibrating  by  means  of  electro-magnets.  The  lowest  tuning-fork  gives  the  fundamental  tone, 
B b,  and  the  others  the  overtones.  A resonator  is  jdaoed  in  front  of  each  tuning-fork,  and 
the  distance  between  the  two  can  be  varied  at  pleasure.  The  resonators  can  be  opened  and 
closed  by  a lid  passing  in  front  of  their  openings.  Vhen  the  resonator  is  closed,  we  cannot 
hear  the  tone  emitted  by  the  tuning-fork  placed  in  front  of  it ; but  when  one  or  more  rc.sonators 
are  opened  the  tone  is  heard  distinctly,  and  it  is  louder  the  more  the  resonator  is  opened.  By 
means  of  a series  of  keys,  like  the  keys  of  a pianoforte,  we  can  rapidly  open  and  close  the  re- 
sonators at  will,  and  thus  combine  various  overtones  with  the  fundamental  tone  so  as  to  pro- 
duce vowels  with  different  qualities.  V.  Helmholtz  makes  the  following  eom]iositions  : — 
U = B b with  b b weak  and  f ; 0 = damped  B \y  with  b'  b strong  and  weaker  b bt  f>  <1  > A = b b 
(fundamental  tone)  with  moderately  strong  b'  [>  and  V,  and  strong  b b and  d - ; A = b [» 
(fundamental  tone)  with  b'  b and  L somewhat  stronger  than  for  A,  d strong,  b'l  b weaker,  d 
and  f 'I  as  strong  as  possible  ; E = b b (as  fundamental  tone)  moderately  strong,  with  b'  b and  f 
moderate  also,  and  fill,  aiH  b,  and  b"i  b,  as  strong  as  possible  ; I could  not  be  ]>roduccd. 

In  Appunn’s  apparatus,  the  fundamental  tone  and  the  overtones  arc  produced  by  means  of 
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organ  pipe.s,  wliose  notes  can  be  combincJ  to  protlnce  tlie  von-els,  but  it  is  not  so  good  as  the 
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Fig.  735. 

Koenig’.s  iiianoineti-ic  capsule  (A)  and  niiiTor  ^M)  {Koenig). 


Fig.  730. 

Flainc-picturcs  ol'tlio  vowels  ou,  o,  and  a {Koenig). 


tuning-folks,  since  (be  organ  jiiiips  do  not  yield  Rini]dc  tones,  but  ncvertliclcss  some  of  the 
vowels  can  be  admirably  veprodne^d  with  tliis  npparntu.s. 
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Edison  s Plionograph. — If  we  utter  tlie  vowels  against  ii  delicate  lueinlirane  slretclied  over 
the  Olid  of  a hollow  cylinder,  and  ifn  writing  style  he  lixed  to  the  centre  of  the  inoinbranc.  ami 
the  style  bo  so  arranged  that  it  can  write  or  record  its  iiioveiiients  on  a piece  of  solt  tinfoil 
arranged  on  a revolving  apparatus,  then  the  vowel  curve  is  stamped  as  it  were  upon  the  tinfoil. 
If  the  style  now  be  made  to  touch  the  tinloil  while  the  latter  is  moved,  then  the  style  is  moved — 
it  moves  the  nienibrane,  and  we  hear  distinctly  by  resonance  the  vmwel  sound  reprodneod. 

[Koenigs  Manonietric  Flames. — By  means  of  this  ajiparatns  the  ([Uality  of  the  vowel  sounds 
is  easily  shovyii.  It  consists  of  a small  wooden  cajisnle,  A,  divided  into  two  compartments  b}' 
a piece  ol  thin  sheet  india-rubber.  Ordinary  gas  passes  into  the  chamber  on  one  side  of  the 
niembrane,  through  the  stop-cock,  and  it  is  lighted  at  a small  burner.  To  the  other  compart- 
ineiit  is  attached  a wider  tube  with  a mouthpiece.  The  whole  is  fixed  on  a stand,  and  near  it 
is  placed  a lour-sided  rotating  mirror,  M,  as  suggested  by  Wheatstone  (fig.  735).  On  speaking 
or  singing  a vowel  into  the  mouthpiece,  and  rotating  the  mirror,  a toothed  or  zigzag  flame- 
picture  is  obtained  in  the  mirroi'.  The  form  of  the  llame-pictnre  is  characteristic  for  each 
vowel,  and  varies  of  course  with  the  pitch.]  [Fig.  73G  shows  the  form  of  the  flame-picture 
obtained  in  the  rotating  mirror  when  the  vmwels,  on,  o,  A.  are  sung  at  a pitch  of  idj,  so/j,  and 
Hfo.  This  series  .shows  how  they  dilfer  in  cpiality.] 

[Koenig  has  also  invented  the  apparatus  for  analysing  any  compound  tone  whose  funda- 
inental  tone  is  vTo  (fig.  737).  It  consists  of  a series  of  resonators,  from  uTo  to  uTj,  fixed  in  an 
iron  frame.  Each  resonator  is  connected  with  its  special  llamc,  which  is  pictured  in  a long 
narrow,  square  rotating  mirror.  If  a tuning-fork  uTo  be  sounded,  only  the  llame  UTo  isaffected, 
and  so  on  with  each  tuning-fork  of  the  harmonic  series.  Suppose  a compound  note  containing 
the  fundamental  tone  ur.j,  and  its  harmonics  be  sounded,  then  the  flame  of  UTo,  and  those  of 
the  other  harmonics  in  the  note  are  also  alfected,  so  that  the  tone  can  be  analysed  optically. 
The  same  may  be  done  with  the  rmwels.] 


416.  LABYRINTH  DURING  HEARING. — If  vve  ask  vvliat  role  tlie  oar  play.s 
ill  the  perception  of  the  quality  of  sounds,  then  vve  mu.st  a,s.smne  that,  just  as  with 
the  help  of  resonators  a musical  note  can  he  resolved  into  its  fundamental  tone  and 
overtones,  so  the  ear  is  capable  of  performing  such  an  analysis.  The  car  resolves 
the  comjdicated  wave-forms  of  musical  tones  into  their  components.  These  com- 
ponents it  perceives  as  tones  harmonious  with  each  other  ; with  marked  attention 
each  is  perceived  singly,  so  that  the  ear  distingui.shes  as  different  tone-colours  only 
different  comhinatious  of  these  simple  tone-sensations.  The  resolution  of  complex 
vibrations,  due  to  cyualit}',  into  simple  pendulum-like  vibrations  is  a cliaraetcristic 
function  of  the  oar.  IVliat  apparatus  in  the  ear  is  capable  of  doing  thisi  If  we 
sing  vigorously — c.r/.,  the  musical  v'ovvel  A on  a definite  note,  sayh  h — against  the 
strings  of  an  open  [lianoforte  while  the  damper  is  raised,  then  vve  cause  all  those 
.strings,  and  only  those,  to  viliratc  sympathetically,  which  are  contained  in  the 
vowel  so  sung.  AVe  must,  therefore,  assume  that  an  analogous  sympathetic 
apparatus  occurs  in  the  ear,  which  is  tuned,  as  it  were,  for  different  pitches,  and 
which  will  vibrate  sjmipathcticallj^  like  the  strings  of  a pianoforte.  “ If  vve  could 
so  connect  every  string  of  a piano  with  a nerve-fibre  that  the  nerv'e-fibre  would  be 
excited  and  perceived  as  often  as  the  string  vibrated,  then,  as  is  actually  the  case 
in  the  ear,  every  mu.sical  note  which  affected  the  instrument  would  excite;  a series 
of  sensations  exactlj’’  corresponding  to  the  pendulum-like  vibrations  into  which  the 
original  movements  of  the  air  can  be  re.solv'ed]  and  thus  the  exi.stcnce  of  each 
imlividual  overtone  would  be  exactly  perceived,  as  is  actually  the  case  with  the 
car.  The  perception  of  tones  of  different  pitch  would  under  these  circumstances 
dejiend  upon  different  nerve-fibres,  and  hence  vv’oidd  occur  r[uite  independently  of 
each  other.  ^Microscopic  investigation  shows  that  there  are  somewhat  similar 
structures  in  tire  ear.  The  free  ends  of  all  the  nerve.s- fibres  are  connected  with 
simdl  elastic  [)articles  which  vve  must  assume  arc  set  into  .sympathetic  vibration  by 
the  sound-waves”  {v.  llehn'holtz). 

Resolution  by  the  Coclilea. — Formerly  v.  Helmholtz  considered  the  rods  of  Corli 
to  be  the  apparatus  that  vibrated  and  stimulated  the  terminations  of  the  nerves. 
But,  as  birds  and  ampliibians,  which  certainly  can  di.stinguish  musical  notes,  have 
no  rods  {Hassa),  ih.Q  slvcfclipdrailial  Jihres  of  the  memhmna  liasi/an\%  on  which  the 
organ  of  Corti  is  [ilaced,  and  whicli  are  .shortest  in  the  first  turn  of  the  cochlea. 
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liecoiuin<f  longor  towards  tlio  itjiox  of  tlic  coddoa,  ai'(^  imw  regarded  as  the  vil)rating 
threads  {ffonnen}.  Tlurs,  a string-like  iilirc  of  tlie  nH“inl)rana  l)a.silaris,  wlnhdi  is 
eaiiahle  of  vilirating,  corresponds  to  every  ])ossihlo  .sini[)le  tone.  According  to 
llcnsen,  tlie  liairs  of  the  lahyrintli,  wliicli  arcs  of  nnc(|iial  lengtli,  may  serve  tliis 
luir[)ose.  Destruction  of  the  apex  of  the  cochlea  causes  deafness  to  deeper  tones 
( Ji((f/i)isli//). 

[Hensen’s  Experiments. — That  the  liairs  in  connection  with  the  hair-cells  vibrate 
to  a pai'ticnlar  note  is  also  rendered  probable  by  the  experiments  of  llcnsen  on  the 
crnstacean  J///sfs.  lie  found  that  certain  of  the  minute  hairs  (auditory  liairs)  in 
the  auditory  organ  of  this  animal,  .situate  at  the  base  of  the  antennae,  vibrated  when 
ciu'tain  toiu's  rvere  sounded  on 
a keyed  horn.  The  movements 
of  the  hairs  were  observed  by 
a low-power  microscope.  In 
mammals,  however,  there  is  a 
dilhculty,  as  the  hairs  attached 
to  the  cells  appear  to  be  all 
about  the  same  length.  We 
must  not  forget  that  the  per- 
ception of  sound  is  a mental 
act] 

This  assumjition  also  explains 
the  ])crce]ition  of  noises. 

(If  noises  in  the  strictly 
physical  sense,  it  is  assumed 
that  they,  like  single  imimlses, 
are  perceived  liy  the  aid  of  the 
saccules  and  the  ampullie. 

It  is  assumed  that  the  sac- 
cules and  the  ampullse  nrc 
concerned  in  the  general 
perception  of  hearing, 
i.e.,  of  shocks  communi- 
cated to  the  auditory 
nerve  (by  impulses  and 
noises) ; while  by  the 
cochlea  we  estimate  the 
l)itch  and  depth  of  the 
I’ibration.s,  and  niusica 
character  of  the  vibra- 
tions produced  by  tones. 

The  relation  of  the  semi- 
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Koenig’s  aiipnratiis  for  analy.siiiga  conipouiul  tone  willi  11 
fundamental  tonoUT.,. 


circular  canals  to  the  equilibrium  of  the  body  is  referred  to  in  § 350. 


417.  SIMULTANEOUS  ACTION  OF  TWO  TONES— HARMON Y^BE ATS 
- DISCORDS  -DIFFERENTIAL  TONES. — When  f/eo  tones  of  diiforent  pitch 
fall  upon  the  ear  simultaneously,  they  cau.se  diU'erent  sensations  according  to  the 
dilhnamcc  in  ]iitch. 

1.  Consonance. — If  the  nund)er  of  vibrations  of  the  two  tones  is  in  the  ratio  of 

simple  multiples,  as  1 : : 3 ; I,  so  that  when  the  low  notes  make  one  vibration  the 

higher  one  makes  2 : 3 or  4 . . . . then  we  experiemee  a sensation  of  complete 
harmony  or  concord. 

2.  Interference. — If,  however,  the  two  tones  do  not  stand  to  each  other  in  the 
relation  of  simple  multiple.s,  then  when  both  tones  are  .sounded  .sinudtaneously 
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vittn\ference  takes  place.  The  hollows  of  the  one  sound-wave  can  no  lonmn-  coincide 
with  the  holloivs  of  the  other,  and  the  crests  with  the  crests,  hut,  correspondin-r  to 
the  difterence  of  numher  of  vilirations  of  both  curve, s,  sometimes  a wave-cre.st  nuist 
coincide  with  a wave-hollow.  Hence,  when  ivavc-crest  meets  wave-crest,  there 
must  he  an  tncreme  in  the  strength  of  the  tone,  and  when  a hollow  coincides  with 
a crest,  the  sound  must  be  Aveakened.  Thus  we  obtain  the  impression  of  tho.se 
Aariations  in  tone  intemsitj  Avhich  have  been  called  “ beats.” 


vibiatioiis  is  of  course  always  erpial  to  tlie  (lilference  of  flic  mmilier  of  vil.ra- 
perceived  most  distinctly  when  two  or»an  tones  of  low 
pitch  are  sounded  together  in  unison,  but  slightly  out  of  tune.  Suppose  we  take  two  organ 
pipes  with  33  vibrations  per  second,  and  so  alter  one  pipe  that  it  gives  34  vibrations  i)er  second, 

‘ mr  are  heard  more  fremicntlv  the 

gieatcr  the  diHerence  between  the  luimber  of  vilnations  of  the  two  tones. 

Successive  Beats. — The  beats,  hov-cver,  produce  t^eiy  dill'erent  impre.ssions  uiinn 
the  ear  according  to  the  rapidity  ivitli  which  they  succeed  each  other. 

1.  Isolated  Beats. — When  they  occur  at  long  intervals,  ive  may  perceive  them 
as  completely  isolated,  but  .single  intensiheations  of  the  sound  ivith  subserpient 
cnfeeblement,  so  that  they  give  rise  to  the  impression  of  isolated  heats. 

2.  Dissonance. — W hen  the  beats  occur  more  rapidly  they  cause  a continuous 
disagreeable  Avhirring  inijiression  ivliich  is  spoken  of  as  dissonance,  or  an  unhar- 
nionious  sensation.  The  greatest  degree  of  unpleasant  painful  dissonance  occurs 
Avhen  there  are  33  beats  per  second. 

3.  Haiiuony.  If  the  beats  take  place  more  rapidly  than  -33  times  jier  second, 
the  sensation  of  dissonance  gradiiallj^  diminishes,  and  it  does  so  the  more  rapidly 
the  beats  occur.  The  sensation  passes  gradually  from  moderately  inharmonious 
lelations  (ivliich  in  music  have  to  be  resoHed  by  certain  laivs)  toivards  consonance 
or  harmony.  The  tone  relations  are  successively  the  Second,  Seventh,  Elinor  Third, 
Minor  Sixth,  iMajor  Third,  iMajor  Sixth,  Fourth,  and  Fifth. 

4.  Effect  of  the  Musical  Tones  Klange”). — Two  musical  “klangs,”or  com- 

IDOund  tones,  falling  on  the  oar  simultaneouslj",  produce  a result  similar  to  that  of 
two  simple  tones ; but  in  this  case  we  harm  to  deal  jiot  only  Avith  the  two  funda- 
mental tones,  but  also  Avith  the  overtones.  Hence  the  degree  of  di.ssonance  of 
tAA"0  musical  tones  is  the  more  pronounced  the  more  the  fundamental  tones  and  the 
OA'ertones  (and  the  “differential”  tones)  produce  beats  Avhich  number  about  33 
jAer  .second. 


5.  Differential  Tones. — Lastlj"  two  “klangs,”  or  two  simple  musical  tones 
sounding  simultaneously,  may  give  rise  to  7iew  tones  Avhen  they  are  uniformly  and 
simultaneou.sly  sounding  in  corres])onding  inten.sity.  "We  can  hear,  if  Ave  listen 
attentively,  a third  neAV  tone,  Avhose  number  of  vibrations  corresponds  to  the 
ilifference  betAATen  the  tAvo  primary  tone.s,  and  hence  it  is  called  a “ differential 
tone.” 


Summational  Tones.  — It  was  foiinerly  .supposed  that  new  tones  could  arise  from  the  sum- 
mation or  addition  of  their  number  of  vibration-s,  but  it  has  been  shown  that  these  tones  are  in 
reality  differential  tones  of  a high  order  (Aignmn,  Frcycy). 


418.  PEECEPTION  OF  SOUND  — OBJECTIVE  AND  SUBJECTIVE 
AUDITION — AFTEK-SENSATION. — Objective  and  Auditory  Perceptions. — 

AVhen  the  stimulation  of  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  the  labyrinth  is  referi'od 
to  the  outer  Avorkl,  then  avc  liaA'e  ohjeciive  and itorij  perceptions.  Such  stimulations 
arc  only  referred  to  the  outer  Avorld  as  are  conveyed  to  the  membrana  tympani  by 
vibrations  of  the  air,  as  is  shoAvn  by  the  fact  that  if  the  head  be  immersed  in  Avator, 
and  tlie  auditory  meatuses  be  Idled  tlicreby,  Ave  hear  all  the  vibrations  as  if  they 
occurred  Avithin  our  hcail  itself  {Ed.  Weber),  and  the  same  is  the  case  Avith  our  own 
A'oice,  as  Avell  as  Avith  the  .sound-AvaA’es  conducted  through  the  bones  of  the  head, 
Avhen  both  cars  are  firmly  plugged. 
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Perception  of  Direction. — -As  to  the  jicrctojAion  of  the  direction  M’lieiico  .soninl 
eoimw,  -we  ol)tain  soiini  infonimtion  from  tin;  ndiition  of  hotli  meatuses  to  tlio 
.source  of  the  sound,  especially  if  -we  turn  tlie  liead  in  tlie  su])po.sed  ilirection  of  tlie 
sound.  A\  0 distinguish  moi'c  easily  tlie  direction  from  which  noi.ses  mixed  with 
musical  tones  come  than  that  of  tones  (Rat/leigh).  ^Vhen  both  ears  are  stimulated 
equally,  wc  refer  th(>  .source  of  the  sound  to  the  middle  line  anteriorly,  hut  when 
one  ear  is  stimulated  more  .strongly  than  the  other,  wc  refer  the  .source  of  the 
sound  more  to  one  side  (/{esxd).  The  position  of  the  ear-mu.scle.s,  which  perhajis 
act  like  an  ear-fnnnel,  is  important.  According  to  Ed.  AVeher,  it  is  more  difficult 
to  determine  the  direction  of  sound  Avheii  the  ears  are  lirmly  Jixed  to  the  .side  of 
the  head.  Further,  if  we  place  the  hollow  of  both  hands  in  front  of  the  ear,  .so  as 
to  form  an  open  cavity  behind  them,  we  are  ajit  to  sujipo.se  that  a sounding  body 
placed  in  front  is  behind  ns.  The  semicircular  canals  are  said  also  to  be  concerned, 
as  sound  coming  from  a certain  direction  mnst  always  excite  one  canal  more  than  the 
others.  Thus,  the  left  horizontal  canal  is  most  stimnlated  by  horizontal  sound- 
waA'cs  coming  from  the  left  (Preyer).  Other  observers  a,s.sert  that  the  membrana 
tyinpani  localises  the  sound,  as  only  certain  parts  of  it  are  affected  by  the  sound- 
waves. 

The  distance  of  a sound  is  judged  of  partly  by  the  intendty  or  Inudness  of  the 
sound,  such  ns  we  have  learned  to  estimate  from  sound  at  a known  distance.  But 
still  we  are  subject  to  many  misconceptions  in  this  respect. 

Amongst  subjective  auditory  sensations  are  the  after-vibrations,  e.specially  of  intense  and 
continued  musical  tones  ; the  tinnitus  aurium  (p.  741),  which  often  aecompanie,s  abnonnal 
movements  of  the  blood  in  the  ear,  may  be  due  to  a mechanical  stimulation  of  the  auditory 
fibres,  perhaps  by  the  blood -stream  {Brenner). 

[Drags. — Cannabis  indica  seems  to  act  on  the  hearing  centre,  giving  rise  to  subjective  sounds  ; 
the  liearing  is  rendered  more  acute  by  strychnin  ; ivliile  quinine  and  sodic  salicylate  in  laro'e 
doses  cause  ringing  in  the  ears  {Brnnton).),  ° 

Entotical  perceptions,  which  are  due  to  causes  within  the  ear  itself,  are  such  as  hearing  the 
2'nilsc-bcats  in  the  surrounding  arteries,  and  the  ru.shing  sound  of  the  blood,  which  is  e.sp)ecially 
strong  when  there  is  increased  resonance  of  the  ear  (as  when  the  meatus  or  tympanum  is  closed, 
or  when  fluid  accumulates  in  the  latter),  during  increased  cardiac  action,  or  in  hj’peraisthesia 
of  the  auditory  nerve  {Brenner).  Sometimes  there  is  a cracking  noise  in  the  ma.xillary 
articulation,  the  noise  produced  by  traction  of  the  muscles  on  the  Eustachian  tube  (§  411),  and 
when  air  is  forced  into  the  latter,  or  when  the  membrana  tympani  is  forced  outwards  or 
inwards  (§  350). 

Fatigue. — The  car  after  a time  becomes  fatigued,  either  for  one  tone  or  for  a series  of  tones 
which  have  acted  on  it,  while  the  perceptive  activity  is  not  affected  for  other  tone.s.  Complete 
recovery,  however,  takes  place  in  a few  seconds  {Urbantschitsch). 

Auditory  After-Sensations. — (1)  Those  that  corresjiond  to  positive  after-.sen.sations,  where  the 
after-sen-sation  is  so  closely  connected  with  the  original  tone  that  both  appear  to  be  continuous. 
(2)  There  are  some  after-sensations,  where  a pause  intervenes  between  the  end  of  the  objective 
and  the  beginning  of  the  snbjcctivc  tone  {Urbantschitsch).  (3)  There  seems  also  to  be  a form 
corresj)onding  to  negative  after-images. 

In  some  persons,  the  perception  of  a tone  is  accomjmnied  by  the  occurrence  of  subjective  colours, 
of  the  sensatioii  of  light,  e.g.,  the  sound  of  a trumpet,  accomjianied  by  the  sensation  of  yellow. 
More  seldom  visual  .sensations  of  this  kind  are  observed  when  the  nerves  of  taste,  smell,  or 
touch  arc  c.vcited  {Kussbanmer,  Lehmann  and  Blculer).  It  is  more  common  to  find  that  an 
intense  sharp  sound  is  accompanied  by  an  associated  sen.sation  of  the  .scn.sory  nerves.  Thus 
many  pcoidc  cxi)erience  a cold  .shudder  when  a slate  pencil  is  drawn  in  a peculiar  manner 
across  a .slate. 

[Colour  Associations.— Colour  is  in  some  jiersons  instantaneously  a.ssociatcd  with  sound,  and 
Galton  remarks  that  it  is  rather  common  in  children,  although  in  an  ill-develojied  degree,  and 
the  tendency  seems  to  be  very  hereditary.  Sometimes  a ))articuhir  colour  is  associated  with  a 
jjarticular  letter,  vowel  sounds  pnrticulaidy  evoking  colours.  Galton  has  given  coloured 
representations  of  the.se  colour  a.ssociation.s,  and  he  points  out  their  relation  to  what  he  calls 
number-forms,  or  the  association  of  certain  forms  with  certain  numbers.] 

An  auditory  impulse  coinmunicated  to  one  car  at  the  same  time  often  causes  an  increase  in 
the  auditory  lunction  ol  the  other  ear,  in  consequence  ol’  the  stimulation  of  the  auditory  centres 
ot  both  m\cs  {Urbantschitsch,  Eitclbcrg). 

Other  Stimuli. — The  auditory  apparatus,  besides  being  excited  by  sound-waves,  is  also 
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ailectecl  by  lietcrologous  stimuli.  It  is  estimated  mccJianicalb/  by  a sudden  blow  on  the  ear. 
ilie  etlects  ot  electricity  and  [lathological  conditions  are  referred  to  in  § 350. 

419.  COMPARATIVE— HISTORICAL.— The  lowest  fishes,  the  cyclostomata  (Petromyzon), 
liave  a saccule  ])rovidod  with  auditory  hairs  containing  otoliths,  and  communicatinf'  with  two 
.semicircular  canals,  while  the  niy.xinoids  have  only  one  soinicircular  canal.  Most  of  the  other 
lislies,  Jiowever  have  a utricle  comuiiinicating  with  three  semicircular  canals.  In  the  earii, 
prolongations  of  the  labyrinth  communicate  with  the  swimming-bladder.  In  amphibia,  the 
structure  ol  the  labyrinth  is  somewhat  like  that  in  fishes,  but  the  cochlea  is  not  typically 
flevelo|)ed.  Most  amphibia,  except  the  frog,  are  devoid  of  a membrana  tympani.  Only  the 
tenestra  ovalis  (not  the  rotunda)  exists,  and  it  is  connected  in  the  frog  by  three  ossicles  with 
the  lieely-exposed  membrana  tympani.  Amongst  reptiles  the  a]ipendix  to  the  .saccule  corre- 
sponding to  the  cochlea  begins  to  be  prominent.  In  the  tortoise  it  is  saccular,  but  in  the 
crocodile  it  is  longer,  and  somewhat  curved  and  dilated  at  the  end.  In  all  reptiles  the 
lenestra  rotunda  is  developed,  whereby  the  cochlea  is  connected  with  the  labyrinth.  In 
crocodiles  and  birds,  the  cochlea  is  divided  into  a scala  vestibuli  and  S.  tympani.  Snakes  are 
devoid  of  a tympanic  cavity.  In  birds  both  saccules  (fig.  728,  IV,  U S)  are  united  {JIassc), 
the  canal  of  the  cochlea  (U  C),  which  is  connected  by  means  of  a fine  tube  (C)  with  the 
saccule,  is  larger,  and  shows  indications  of  a spiral  arrangement,  and  has  a (lask-like  blind 
end,  the  lagena  (L).  The  auditory  ossicles  in  rc[itiles  and  birds  are  reduced  to  one  column-like 
rod,  corresiiondiug  to  the  stapes,  and  called  the  colunimeUa.  The  lowest  mammals  (Echidna) 
have  structures  very  like  those  of  birds,  while  the  higher  mammals  have  the  same  type  as  in 
man  (fig.  728,  III).  The  Eustachian  tube  is  always  open  in  the  whale. 

Amongst  invertebrata,  the  auditory  organ  is  very  simple  in  medusai  and  mollusca.  It  is 
merely  a bladder  filled  with  fluid,  with  the  auditory  nerves  jirovided  with  the  ganglia  in  its 
walls.  Hair-cells  occur  in  the  interior,  provided  with  one  or  more  otoliths.  Henseii  observed 
that  in  some  of  the  annulosa,  when  sound  was  conducted  into  the  water,  some  of  the  auditory 
bristles  vibrated,  being  adapted  for  special  tones.  In  cephalopoda,  we  distinguish  the  first 
diflerentiation  into  a membranous  and  cartilaginous  labyrinth. 

Historical. — Empedocles  (473  n.o. ) referred  auditory  impressions  to  the  cochlea.  The 
Hippocratic  School  was  acquainted  with  the  tympanum,  and  Aristotle  (384  n.c.)  with  the 
Eustachian  tube.  Vesalius  (1561)  described  the  tensor  tympani  ; Gardanus  (1560)  the  eondue- 
tion  through  the  bones  of  the  head  ; while  Fallopius  (1561)  described  the  vestibule,  the  semi- 
circukr  canals,  chorda  tympani,  the  two  fenestra?,  the  cochlea,  and  the  aqueduct.  Eustachius 
(t  1570)  described  the  mocliolus,  the  lamina  spiralis  of  the  cochlea,  the  Eustachian  tube,  as 
well  as  the  muscles  of  the  ear  ; Plater  the  ampulla?  (1583) ; Casseri  (1600)  the  lamina  spiralis 
membranacea.  Sylvius  (1667)  discovered  the  ossicle  called  by  his  name  ; I'esling  (1641)  the 
stajiedius.  Mersenne  (1618)  was  acquainted  with  overtones  ; Ga.ssendus  (1658)  experimented 
on  the  conduction  of  sound.  Acoustics  were  greatly  advanced  by  the  work  of  Chladui  (1802). 
The  most  recent  and  largest  work  on  the  ear  in  vertebrates  is  by  G.  Retzius  (1881-84). 


The  Sense  of  Smell. 

420.  STRUCTUEE  OF  THE  ORGAN  OF  SMELL.— Regio  Olfactoria— The 
area  of  tlie  distribution  of  the  olfactorj^  nerve  is  the  regio  olfactoria,  vdiicli  em- 
braces the  ujjper  part  of  tlie  septum,  tlie  upper  turbinated  bone  and  part  of  the 
middle  {Cm)  turbinated  bone  (fig.  738,  Cs).  All  the  remainder  of  the  nasal  cavity 
is  called  the  regio  respiratoria.  These  two  regions  are  distinguished  as  follows  : — 
(1)  The  regio  olfactoria  has  a thicker  mucous  membrane.  (2)  It  is  covered  by  a 
single  lajmr  of  cylindrical  epithelium,  the  cells  being  often  branched  at  their  lower 
ends,  and  contain  a yellow  or  brownish-red  pigment  (figs.  739,  740,  E).  (3)  It  is 

coloured  by  this  ]ngment,  and  is  thereby  distinguished  from  the  uncoloured  regio 
respiratoria,  which  is  covered  by  ciliated  epithelium.  (4)  It  contains  peculiar 
tubular  glands  (Bowman’s  glands),  descril?cd  as  “ mixed  glands  ” liy  Paulsen 
(§  142),  while  the  rest  of  the  mucous  membrane  contains  numerous  acinous  seroxir 
glands  {TIeiclenhain) ; Init  in  man  the  latter  arc  said  to  bo  mixed  glands  (Sfulir) 
(fig.  739).  Lymph-follicles  lie  in  the  mucous  membrane,  and  from  them  numerous 
leucocytes  pass  on  to  the  free  surface  {Stuhr).  (5)  Lastly,  the  regio  olfactoria  em- 
braces the  end-organs  of  the  olfactory  nerve.  The  long  narrow  olfactory  cells 
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(Hg.  740,  X)  are  distributed  between  the  ordinary  cylindi’ical  eijithelium  (K)  covering 
the  regio  oll'actoria.  Tlie  body  of  tlie  cell  is  spindle-shaped,  with  a large  nucleus 


Kpitlie- 

lium. 


llucoiis 

Jlem- 

Ijraiie. 


Fig.  738.  Fig.  739. 

Fig.  738. — Nasal  and  pliavyngo-uasal  cavities.  L,  levator  elevation;  l^.s.p.,  plica  salpingo- 
jmlatiua  ; Cs,  Cm,  Oi,  the  three  turbinated  bones.  Fig.  739. — Vertical  section  of  the 
olfactory  region  (rabbit),  x 560.  s,  disc  ; zo,  zone  of  oval,  and  zr  of  spherical  nuclei ; h, 
basal  cells  ; dv,  part  of  a Bowman’s  gland  ; n,  branch  of  the  olfactory  nerve. 


containing  nucleoli,  and  it  sends  upwards  between  the  cylindrical  cells  a narrow 
(0'9  to  1’8/a)  smooth  rod,  quite  up  to  the  free  surface  of  the 
mucous  membrane.  In  the  frog  (h)  the  free  end  carries 
delicate  projecting  hairs  or  bristles.  In  the  deeper  part  of 
the  mucous  membrane,  the  olfactory  cells  pass  into,  and 
become  continuous  -with,  varicose  fine  nerve-fibres,  Avhich 
pass  into  the  olfactory  nerve  (§  321,  I.,  1).  According  to 
C.  K.  Hoffman  and  Exner,  after  section  of  the  olfactory 
nerve,  the  specilic  olfactory  end-organs  become  changed  into 
cylindrical  epithelium  (frog),  and  in  warm-blooded  animals 
they  undergo  fatty  degeneration,  even  on  the  1.5  th  day.  Y. 

Brunn  found  a homogeneous  limiting  membrane,  which  had 
holes  in  it  for  tran.smitting  the  processes  of  the  olfactory  cells 
only. 

[The  respiratory  part  of  the  nasal  mucous  membrane  is 
lined  by  ciliated  epithelium  stratified  like  that  in  the  trachea 
and  resting  on  a basement  membrane.  Below  this  there  are 
many  lymph-cor[)uscles  and  aggregations  of  adenoid  tissue.] 

[Tlic  organ  of  Jacobson  i.s  pre-sent  in  all  mammals,  and  consists  of 
two  narrow  tubes  ])rotccted  by  cartilage,  and  placed  in  the  lower  and 
anterior  ]iart  of  the  nasal  se[)tmn.  Each  tube  terminates  blindly  behind, 
but  anteriorly  it  opens  into  the  nasal  furrow  or  into  the  naso-p.alatine, 
canal  (dog).  The  vvall  next  the  middle  line  is  covered  by  olfactory 
epithelium,  and  receives  olfactory  nerves  (rabbit,  guinea-pig),  and  it 
contains  glands  similar  to  those  of  the  olfactory  region  ; the  outer  wall 
is  covered  by  eolumnar  epithelium  eiliated  in  some  animals  (A7cm).] 

[The  olfactory  uoii-mcdullatcd  nerves  arise  from  the  olfactory  bulb,  which  is 
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u oTeyish-ycllow  small  roimdcd  umss  lying  on  the  orbital  .surface  of  the  frontal  lobe 
and  upon  the  crdjriform  plate  of  the  ethmoid  hone  (fig.  741)  ft  is  connefted 
the  hr»in  hehhKt  hy  the  tractus  olfactomts,  .hidl  fi  h,  “Ji™ 

and  inns  backn aids  to  the  substantia  perforata  anterior.  Its  roots  have  been  de- 
senbed  already  343  f.),  but  some  of  its  fibres  can  be  traced  into  tlic  uncinate 
gyrus  of  the  temporal  lobe  to  the  nucleus  amygdaleus  and  cornu  ammoni.s,  while 
M fibres  cross  to  the  opposite  .side 


at  the  anterior  liorder  of  thcj’  anterior 
commissure.] 

[The  olfactory  tract  and  bulb  were  originally 
a protrusion  of  the  cerebral  substance,  and  con- 
tained within  them  a narrow  cavity  eontinuons 
with  the  middle  cornu  of  the  lateral  ventricle. 
Both  the  bulb  and  traet  eontain  grey  and 
A\liit6  matter,  aiul  in  tlie  former  are  many 
corpora  amylacea.  ] 

[In  a sagittal  .section  of  the  tract  and  bulb 
in  tbe  dog  (fig.  742)  we  see  that  the  bulb  {h) 
covers  the  tract  (t)  like  a hood,  while  in  the 
interior  is  seen  the  narrow  canal.  The  olfac- 
tory tract  is  triangular  in  cross-section  with 
rounded  edges  and  slightly  concave  sides.  At 
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I'lg-  741.  Fig.  742. 

I'ig.  741.  Part  of  the  base  of  the  brain  showing  the  pes  podunculi  ; C'w,  corpus  iiiam- 
millare  Tbc,  tiiber  cinereum  ; T II,  and  II,  optic  traet  and  nerve ; ch,  chiasma  ; T,  temporal 
lobe  ; f>,  uncus  ; Am,  nucleus  amygdaleus ; Bpa,  anterior  perforated  spot ; It,  lamina  ter- 
minalis  ; Coa,  position  of  anterior  commissure  ; F,  frontal  lobe  ; Bol,  olfactory  bulb;  Trot, 
olfactory  tract.  Fig.  742. — Sagittal  section  of  the  olfactory  bulb  of  a dog;  h,  olfactory 
bulb  ; t,  olfactory  tract ; v,  ventricle  of  the  bulb,  .x  4. 


its  basal  part  and  covering  the  lateral  angles  are  numerous  fine  mcdullated  fibres,  and  there  are 
also  medullated  nerve-fibres  on  its  dorsal  aspect.  The  more  central  parts  of  the  tract  contain 
connective-tissue  and  some  small  nerve-cells.] 

[The  olfactoiy  bulb  consists  of  many  layers  as  seen  on  vertical  section.  jNIost 
superficiallj"  it  is  covered  by  a layer  of  pia  mater,  and  under  it  are  numerous  bundles 
of  the  fibres  of  the  olfactory  nerve — the  nerve-fibre  layer  (fig.  743,  I)).  The  second 
layer,  stratum  ylomerulosum  (fig.  743,  E),  contains  peculiar  globular  masses,  closely 
packed  together,  and  passing  into  them  are  nerve-fibres  from  the  first  layer.  In 
these  glomeruli  the  nerve-fibrils  come  into  relation  with  fibrils,  the  branches  of 
nerve-cells.  The  third  layer  is  the  stratum  yelutinosum  (fig.  743),  consisting  of  a 
fi^i<5ly  granular  ground-substance  in  which  are  scattered  some  Ijranched  cells,  and 
through  it  there  pass  branches  of  nerve-fibres  and  nerve-cells.  The  fourth  or 
nerve-cell  layer  (fig.  743,  C)  consists  partly  of  a single  layer  of  large  branched 
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iu‘vvo-ci‘ll,s  wliicli  give  oil’  an  axis-cj'liiuler  process  centrally  and  protoplasmic  pro- 
cesses periiiherally.  The  latter  cuter  the  glomeruli.  The  next  layer — stratum 
tjranutusum — consists  of  bundles  of  nerve-iibres  with  numerous  granules  intercalated 
amongst  them.  The  innermost 
or  sixth  layer  contains  medul- 
lated  nerve-lilires.  The  simi- 
larity between  the  elements 
contained  in  the  olfactory  bidb 
and  those  in  the  retina  has 
been  pointed  out  by  many 
observers.] 

421.  OLFACTOKY  SENSA- 
TIONS. — Olfactory  sensations 
are  produced  liy  the  action  of 
gaseous,  odorous  substances 
being  brought  into  direct  con- 
tact with  the  olfactory  cells 
iluring  the  act  of  inspiration. 

The  current  of  air  is  divided 
by  the  anterior  2wojection  of 
the  lowest  turbinated  bone,  so 
that  a part  above  the  latter  is 
conducted  to  the  regio  olfac- 
toria.  During  inspiration,  the 
air  streams  along  close  to  the 
septum,  while  little  of  it  passes 
through  the  nasal  passages, 
esi)ecially  the  superior  {Paulsen 
and  Pater).  [The  expired  air 
takes  almost  the  same  coursi' 
as  the  inspired  air.]  Odorous 
liodies  taken  into  the  mouth 
and  then  expired  through  the 
liosterior  nares  arc  said  not  to 
be  smelt  {Bidder).  [This  is 
certainly  not  true,  as  has  been 
l)rovcd  by  Aronsohn.] 

[It  is  usually  stated  that  only  pp,  ^43 

odorous  ])articles  suspended  in  air  . , , . . ’ 

e.vcite  the  .sensation  of  smell.  This  section  ol  the  ollactory  bulb  and  nasal 

■ • - - nuicou.s  inembrane  of  a new-born  mouse.  A,  olfactory 

epithelium  situated  below  the  lamina  cribrosa ; a,  bipolar 
cells,  and  b,  sustontacular  cells.  B,  substantia  propria 
of  the  mucosa  with  numerous  nerve-iibres.  C,  ethmoidal 
cartilage;  D,  layer  of  olfactory  nerve-iibres  ; E,  layer  of 
olfactory  glomeruli ; F,  inferior  molecular  layer  ; G, 
layer  of  multipolar  nerve-cells  ; H,  superior  molecular 
layer ; I,  granular  layer ; r,  cartilage ; c,  olfactory 
nerves  ; /,  raniilications  of  the  olfactory  librils  in  the 
glomeruli ; (j,  central  axis-cylinder  process  of  a cell  ; h, 
midtipolar  nerve-cell ; /,  granules  ; epithelial  cells  ; 
•m,  terminal  filament  ot  an  epithelial  cell ; 0,  large  cell 
(Cayed). 


is  certainly  not  the  whole  truth — 
otherwise,  how  do  aquatic  animals, 
like  fish,  smell  '!  Moreover  the 
mucous  membrane  is  always  moist, 
and  in  some  cases  where  there  is  a 
profuse  secretion  from  the  olfactory 
mucous  membrane,  there  is  no  im- 
pairment of  the  .sense  of  smell.] 

Tim  Jirst  moment  of  contact 
between  the  odorou.s  body  and 
tlic  olfactory  mucous  mem- 
brane ai)i)ear,s  to  bo  tlio  time 


Avheii  the  sen.satiou  takes  itlace, 
pcrcc[ition,  tve  snif  several  times, 
the  mouth  being  koitt  closed. 


as,  when  wo  wish  to  obtain  a more  exact 
i.e.,  a series  of  ra]iid  inspirations  are  taken, 
During  sioiffing,  the  air  within  the  nasal 
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cavitie.s  i.s  larelied,  and  a.s  air  rushes  in  to  LMtuililn'atc  tlie  pressure  the 
air,  laden  with  odorous  particles,  streams  over  tlie  olfactory  rc<don  Odorous 
liuids  are  said  not  to  give  rise  to  the  sensation  of  smell  when  they  are  hromdit  into 
direct  contact  with  tlie  olfactory  mucous  memhrane,  as  liy  pouriii"-  eau  de  Cologne 
into  the  nostrils  1827  ,;  E.  JL  Weber,  1847).  [Aronsohn  has,  l.owever, 

shown  that  these  experiments  are  not  accurate,  for  one  can  smell  eau  de  Colofme 
clove  oil,  itc.,  when  a mixture  of  these  bodies  with  '75  jier  cent.  NaCl  is  apiilied  to 
tlie  olfactory  mucous  membrane;  the  most  suitable  medium  is  ‘73  per  cent  \aCl 
and  Its  temperature  40-43°  C.]  Even  water  alone  temporarily  aflects  the  cells 
\\  c know  practically  nothing  about  the  nature  of  the  action  of  odorous  bodies 
but  many  odorous  vapours  have  a considerable  tiower  of  absorbing  heat  (Tymlall). 
[Odorous  bodies  diminish  the  number  of  respirations  {Goiireinfscli)  1 

The  intensity  of  the  sensation  depends  on— 1.  The  size  of  the  olfacton-  surface 
as  animals  vdth  a very  keen  sense  of  smell  are  found  to  have  complex  turbinated 
bones  covered  by  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane.  2.  The  concentration  of  the 
odorous  mixture  of  the  air._  Still,  some  substances  may  be  attenuated  enormously 
(e.p.,  mu.sk  to  the  two-millionth  of  a milligram),  and  still  be  smelt.  3.  The 
frequency  of  the  conduction  of  the  vapour  to  tlie  olfactory  cells  (sniffing). 

[The  acuteness  of  the  sense  of  smell  is  greatly  improi^ed  by  practice.  A boy 
named  James  IMitchell,  who  was  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  used  his  sense  of  smell, 
like  a dog,  to  distinguish  persons  and  things.]  ’ 


[As  ill  the  case  ot  sight  and  hearing,  it  has  been  sought  to  connect  the  quality  of  taste  and 
smell  with  the  kind  ot  vibrating  stimulus.  Eauisay  showed  that  many  facts  pointed  to  the 
dependence  of  smell  upon  the  vibratory  motion  of  odorous  particles  ; thus,  many  o-ases  and 
vapours  of  low  specific  gi-avity— he.,  with  a very  rapid  vibration  of  their  molecules— are  per- 
fectly odourless,  while  such  substances  as  the  alcohols  and  fatty  acids,  alike  in  chemical  and 
physical  piopeities,  can  excite  generic  smells,  the  higher  members  of  tlie  group  being  more 
poweiful  ill  tliis  VBspect  than  the  lower  ones,  Tcikiii^  the  elements  as  arranged  in  a IN^atiiral 
Classification  by  Mendelejeff,  Haycraft  has  shown  tliat  elements  in  the  same  group  are  capable 
of  ])roducing  similar  or  related  tastes,  and  the  same  seems  to  be  true  for  smell  {Eaycrafl).'] 

We  can  smell  the  following  substances  in  the  following  proportions : Bromine  ttsWiT)  sid- 
phuretted  hydrogen  ^ttAtuu  milligram  in  I c.cm.  of  air  [Falmtin)  ; also  TinrToTiT  of  a milli- 
gram of  chlorphenol,  and  TtririniTnj-irT  of  a inilligram  of  mercaptan  {E.  Fischer  and  Penzoldl). 

[Althaus  found  that  electrical  stimulation  of  the  olfactory  mucous  membrane  gave  rise  to 
the  sensation  of  the  smell  of  phosjdiorus,  and  Aronsohn  found  that  he  smelt  on  makim'the 
current  when  the  cathode— and  on  breaking  the  current  when  the  anode— was  in  the  nose.'] 

The  variations  are  referred  to  in  § 343.  If  the  two  nostrils  are  filled  with  diflerent  odorous 
.substances  there  is  no  mixture  of  the  odours,  but  we  smell  sometimes  the  one  and  sometimes 
the  other  {Valentin).  _ [Some  substances  appear  to  affect  some  regions  of  the  olfactory  mem- 
brane, while  others  aflect  other  parts.]  The  sense  of  smell,  however,  is  very  soon  blunted,  or 
even  paralysed.  [It  can  be  blunted  or  fatigued  in  a few  minutes  ; but  after  it  is  completely 
fatigued  it  can  recover  in  a minute.]  Morphia,  when  mixed  with  a little  sugar  and  taken  as 
snuti,  paralyses  the  olfactory  apparatus,  while  strychnin  makes  it  more  sensitive  (Lidilcnfch 
and  Frohlich). 


The  sensory  nerves  of  the  nasal  iniicoiis  nienibranc  (§  347,  II.)  [7.<>.,  tliosc 
supplied  from  the  fifth  cranial  nerve]  are  stimulated  by  irritating  vapours,  and 
may  even  cause  pain,  e.g.,  ammonia  and  acetic  acid.  In  a very  diluted  condition 
they  may  even  act  on  the  olfactory  nerves.  The  nose  is  useful  as  a .sentinel  for 
guarding  against  the  introduction  of  disagreeable  odours  and  foods.  The  sense  of 
smell  is  aided  by  the  sense  of  taste,  and  conversely. 

[Flavour  depends  on  the  sense  of  smell,  and,  to  test  it,  use  substance.s,  solid  or 
Jluid,  with  an  aroma  or  bouguel,  such  as  wine  or  roast  beef.] 

[Method  of  Testing. — la  doing  .so,  avoid  the  u.se  of  puiigcut  substances  like  ammonia,  which 
excite  the  fifth  nerve.  Use  some  of  the  essential  volatile  oils,  such  as  cloves,  bergamot,  and  the 
feetid  gum  resins,  or  musk  and  camphor.  Electrical  stimuli  are  not  suitable.  Action  of 
Drugs,  § 343.] 

Comparative. — In  the  lowest  vertebrata,  pits,  or  depressions  provided  with  an  olfiictory 
nerve,  represent  the  simplest  olfactory  organ.  Amphioxus  and  the  cyclostomata  have  only  one 
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otlaM' vertebrates  ]ui  VO  two.  In  some  animals  (frog)  the  nose  communicates 
the  nioiith  by  ducts.  I lie  ollactory  nerve  is  absent  in  the  wliale. 

described  tlie  jaissage  of  tlie  olfactory  nerve  through 

r 'Vith  congenita]  anosmia 

tile  Vh  olfactory  nerves  were  absent.  Jlagendie  originally  supposed  that  the  nasal  branch  of 
the  htth  uas  the  nerve  ol  smell,  a view  successfully  combated  by  Eschricht. 


The  Sense  of  Taste. 


422.  STEUCTUEE  OF  THE  GUSTATOEY  OEGANS.-Gustatoiy  Eegion. 

iiieie  IS  considerable  difference  of  opinion  as  to  wliat  regions  of  the  month  are 

the  neighbourhood  of 

e cucniuvallate  papillae,  the  area  of  distribution  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve 
IS  undoubtedly  endowed  with  taste  (§  351).  The  filiform  papiL  and  about  20 
pel  cent,  ot  the  fungiform  do  not  administer  to  taste  (Oehrwall).  (2)  The  tip 
and  margins  of  the  tongue  are  gustatory  by  means  of  the  fungiform  papillae,  but 


Tunica 

propria. 


Epithelium 


Epithelium 


Tunica 

propria 


■ Fig.  745. 

section  of  the  dorsum  of  the  human  tongue.  1,  section  of  two  filiform 

fp  4,  single  process  of  epithelium  with  loo^ 

epitiielial  scales,  x 30.  Fig.  745.— Longitudinal  section  of  the  human  tongue.  1 secondai-v 
papillie  on  2,  the  fungiform  papilla  ; 3,  base  of  2 ; 4,  small  filiform  papifia. 

there  are  very  considerable  variations.  (3)  The  lateral  part  of  the  soft  palate 
and  the  glosso-palatme  arch  are  endowed  with  taste  from  the  glosso-iiharviioeal 
nerve.  (4)  It  is  uncertain  ivliether  the  hard  palate  and  the  entrance  to  °the 
larynx  are  endowed  with  taste  {Driehma).  The  middle  of  the  tongue  is  not 
gustatory.  ° 

[Tongue-Mucous  membrane.— The  structure  of  the  tongue,  as  a muscular 
organ  covered  until  mucous  membrane,  has  already  been  described  (S  155).  The 

dorsal  surface  of  the  toiiguei  in  fi'ont  of  the  blind  foramen,  is  beset  with  eleva- 
tions ot  the  mucous  membrane,  which  extend  to  its  tip  and  borders  These 
elevations,  orpapiH®,  are  of  three  kinds  :-filiform,  fungifirm,  and  circumvallate: 
They  consist  of  elevations  of  the  mucous  membrane,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  covered  by  stratified  srpiamous  epithelium,  udiile  the  central  core  of 
contains  blood-  and  lymph-vessels  and  nerves.  The  filiform 
p p ^ occui  ovci  the  whole  tongue,  and  are  smallest  and  most  numerous. 

icy  ai(  coiiica  cinincnces,  covered  by  stratified  sipianious  epitlieliuin,  and  often 
beset  with  secondary  papillie  (fig.  744).  The  fungiform  papillae  occur  chiefiy 
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over  the  iiiiddlc  and  front  part  of  the  tongue,  and  are  not  so  numerous  as  the  last. 
Thej'-  are  club-shaped,  Avith  a narrow  base,  and  broad  expanded  rounded  head. 
They  also  have  secondary  papillfe.  They  are  generally  brighter  red  than  the 


Fig.  746. 


I.  Transverse  section  of  a circnmvallabe  papilla  ; W,  tlie  papilla  ; r,,  r,,  tlie  Avail  in  section, 
R,  R,  tlie  circular  slit  or  fossa  ; K,  K,  the  taste-bulbs  in  position  ; N,  the  nerves. 
II.  Isolated  taste-bnlb  ; D,  supporting  or  protectiv'e  cells  ; K,  Imver  end  ; E,  free  end,  open, 
with  the  projecting  apices  of  the  taste-cells.  III.  Isolated  protective  cell  (d)  ivith  a taste 
cell  (c). 


others  (fig.  745).  The  circumvallate  papillse,  8 to 
the  foramen  caecum  at  the  back  part  of  the  tongue 


12  in  numlier,  diverge  from 
in  two  roAvs  in  the  form  of  a 


AAude  V,  the  open  angle  of  the  V being  directed  fonvards. 


broad  expanded  top,  and  are 


lodged 


in  a 


Epithelium 


Tunica 


propria 


Fig.  747. 


Vertical  section  of  two  septa  of  the  papilla  foliata 
(rabbit),  x 80.  Each  septum,  I,  has  secondary 
septa,  V ; </,  taste-buds  ; n,  niedullated  nerve ; d, 
serous  gland,  and  part  of  its  duct,  a ; M,  muscular 
fibres  of  the  tongue. 


cartilages 


Tliey  are  large,  Avith  a 
depression  of  the  mucous  membrane, 
being  surrounded  by  a Avail  of 
mucous  membrane,  and  separated 
•from  it  by  a circular  trench,  into 
the  base  of  AA'hich  gland-ducts 
often  open.  They  have  numerous 
secondary  papillte,  and  in  them 
are  taste-buds,  fig.  74G,  I.] 

Taste-bulbs. — The  end-organs 
of  the  gustatory  nerves  are  the 
taste-bulbs  or  taste-lmds  discovered 
by  Schwalbe  and  Loven  (1867). 
They  occur  on  the  lateral  surfaces 
of  the  circumvallate  papillae  (fig. 
746,  I),  and  upon  the  opposite 
side,  K,  of  the  fossa  or  capillary 
slit,  K,  R,  Aidiich  surrounds  the 
central  eminence  or  papilla  ; they 
occur  more  rarely  on  the  surface. 
Tliej'^  also  occur  in  the  fungiform 
papillae,  in  the  papillae  of  the  soft 
l)alate  and  uvula  (.^1.  Hoffmann), 
on  the  under  surface  of  the  epi- 
glottis, tlie  upper  part  of  the 
posterior  surface  of  tlie  epiglottis, 
{Verson,  Davis),  and  on  the  vocal 


and  the  inner  side  of  the  arytenoid 

cords  {Svmanowslcy).  INIany  buds  or  bulbs  disappear  in  old  age. 

[In  the  rabbit  and  some  other  animals,  there  is  a folded  laminated  organ  on  each 
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side  of  the  posterioi'  part  of  the  tongue,  called  the  papilla  foliata ; the  folds  have 
on  each  side  of  them  numerous  taste-buds  (fig.  74G).] 

Stiuctiue  of  the  taste-bulbs.-— Tlioy  are  81  /xhigli  and  33  thick,  barrel-sliaped, 
and  embedded  in  the  thick  stratified  squamous  e])itlielium  of  the  tongue.  Eacli 
bulb  consists  of  a series  of  lancet-shaped,  bent,  nucleated,  outer  supporting  or 
protective  ceUs,  arranged  like  the  staves  of  a barrel  (fig.  746,  II,  D,  isolated  in 
i II,  a).  Ihey  ai‘e  so  arranged  as  to  leave  a small  opening,  or  the  “ gustatory  pore  ” 
at  the  free  end  of  the  bulb.  Hurrounded  by  these  cells,  and  lying  in  the  axis  of 
the  bnd,  are  1 to  10  giistatory  cells  (II,  E),  some  of  which  are  i)rovided  with  a 
delicate  jirocess  (III,  e)  at  their  free  ends  while  their  lower  fixed  ends  send  out  basal 
processes,  which  becomes  continuous  with  the  terminations  of  the  nerves  of  taste 
which  have  become  non-niedullated.  After  section  of  the  glosso-pharyngeal  nerve! 
the  taste-buds  degenerate,  while  the  protective  cells  become  changed  into  ordinary 
epithelial  cells  within  four  months  ( «.  Vintschgau  and  Ildnigschmied).  Yerv  similar 
structures  Avere  found  by  Leydig  in  the  skin  of  fresh-Avater  fishes.  The  alands  of 

fibres  from  the  9th  cranial  nen'e  are  referred  to  in 

§141  [Drasch). 

423.  GUSTATORY  SENSATIONS.— Varieties.— There  are  fo2ir  different 
gustatory  qualities,  the  sensations  of — 


1.  Sweet. 

2.  Bitter. 


3.  Acid. 

4.  Saline. 


Acid  and  saline  substances  at  the  same  time  also  stimulate  the  sensory  nerves  of 
the  tongue,  but  Avhen  greatly  diluted,  they  only  excite  the  end-organs  of  the  specific 
nerves  of  taste.  Perhaps  there  are  special  nerve-fibres  for  each  different  gustatory 
quality  [v.  Vintscligau).- 

Conditions.- Sapid  substances,  in  order  that  they  may  be  tasted,  require  the 
following  conditions  :— They  must  be  dissolved  in  the  fluid  of  the  mouth,  especially 
substances  that  are  solid  or  gaseous.  The  intensity  of  the  gustatory  sensation 
depends  on  1.  The  size  of  the  surface  acted  on.  Sensation  is  favoured  by  rub- 
bing 111  the  substance  between  the  papillie  ; in  fact,  this  is  illustrated  in  the  riibbino- 
movements  of  the  tongue  during  mastication  (§  354).  2.  The  concentration  of  the 

sapid  substance  is  of  great  importance.  ATalentin  found  that  the  folloAviim  series 
oi  sill  stances  ceased  to  be  tasted  in  the  order  here  stated,  as  they  nm-e  gmdually 
dduted— syrup,  sugar,  common  salt,  aloes,  quinine,  sulphuric  acid.  Quinine  can 
lie  diluted  20  times  more  than  common  salt  and  still  be  tasted  (Gamerer).  3.  The 
time  Avhicli  elapses  betAveen  the  aiiplication  of  the  sapid  substance  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  sensation  varies  Avith  different  substances.  Saline  substances  are  tasted 
niost  rapully  (after  O' 17  second,  according  to  v.  Vintschgau},  then  SAveet,  acid  and 
bitter  (quinine  after  0'258  second,  v.  Vintschgau).  This  even  occurs  with  a 
mixture  of  these  siibstances  (Schirmer).  The  last-named  substances  iirodiice  the 
most  persistent  “after-taste.;’  4.  The  deticacg  of  the  sense  of  taste  is  partly  con- 
genital, butit  can  be  greatly  improved  by  practice.  If  a person  continues  to  taste 
tlie  same  sapid  substance,  or  a nearly  related  one,  or  oven  any  very  intensely  sapid 
substance,  the  gustatory  sense  is  soon  affected,  and  it  becomes  impossible  to  ffiye  a 
correct  ,udgment  a.s  to  the  taste  of  the  sapid  body.  5.  Taste  is  greatly  aided  by  the 
sense  of  smell,  and  in  fact  we  often  confound  taste  Avith  smell;  thus,  ether,  cliloro- 
foim,  musk,  and  assafoetida  only  affect  the  organ  of  smell.  [The  combined  action 
of  taste  and  smell  in  some  cases  gives  rise  to  flavoim  (p.  1008).]  The  eye  even  may 
aid  the  determination  as  in  the  experiment  where  in  rajiidly  tasting  red  and  white 
Avinc  one  after  the  other,  when  tlio  eyes  are  covered,  we  soon  become  unable  to 
‘ between  the  one  and  tlie  other.  6.  The  most  advantageous  ftmyiem/we 

01  taste  IS  betAAcen  10  to  35  (J. ; liot  and  cold  AA'ater  temporarily  paralyse  taste. 
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[Oehrwcall  and  others,  by  applying  to  the  back  of  the  tongue  different  solutions  Iw 
means  of  a fine  brush,  found  that  certain  filiform  papillae  reacted  only  to  sugar,  and  not 
to  tartaric  acid,  some  which  reacted  to  the  application  of  quinine,  but  not  to  tartaric 
acid,  and  others  which  reacted  to  quinine,  but  not  to  sugar.  By  means  of  electrical 
stimulation  bitter,  saline,  or  sweet  tastes  could  be  produced.  AVith  the  constant 
current  the  purest  sensation  occurred  at  the  anode.] 

[The  peculiar  “metallic  taste”  wliich  accompanies  diffuse  electrical  stimulation 
of  the  gustatory  mucous  membrane  is  a mixed  sensation  due  to  bitter,  saline,  and 
sensory  im]iressions.  Continued  stimulation  excites  fatigue  of  certain  tastes. 
These  results  may  be  exjilained  by  supposing  that  there  are  specific  end-organs 
admmistering  to  the  several  varieties  of  taste,  and  which  are  distributed  in  different 
proportions  in  the  different  papillae.] 

Ice  placed  on  the  tongue  suppresses,  sometimes  entirely,  the  whole  gustatory  apnaratus  • 
cocam  alone,  hitter  tastes,  and  water  containing  2 per  cent,  of  H.,S04,  e.xcite  afterwards  a 
sweet  taste  {Aducco  and  Mosso). 

Electrical  CuiTent. — The  constant  current,  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  excites.  Loth 
during  its  passage  and  when  it  is  opened  or  closed,  a sensation  of  acidity  at  the  + pole,  and  at 
the -pole  an  alkaline  taste,  or,  more  correctly,  a harsh  burning  sensation  (Sulzer,  1752).  This 
IS  not  due  to  the  action  of  the  electrolytes  ot  the  fluid  in  the  month,  for  even  when  the  tongue 
is  moistened  with  an  acid  fluid  the  alkaline  sensation  is  experienced  at  the -pole  {Volta).  AVe 
cannot,  however,  set  aside  the  supposition  that  perhaps  electrolytes,  or  decomposition-products, 
may  he  formed  in  the  deeper  parts  and  excite  the  gustatory  fibres.  Rapidly  interrupted 
currents  do  not  excite  ta.ste  {G-riinhagen).  V.  A^ntschgau,  who  has  only  incomplete  taste  on 
the  tip  of  the  tongue,  finds  that  when  the  of  the  tongue  is  traversed  by  an  electrical  current, 
there  is  never  a gustatory  sensation,  but  always  a distinct  tactile  one.  In  experiments  on 
Hdnigschmied,  who  is  possessed  of  normal  taste  in  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  there  was  often 
a metallic  or  acid  taste  at  the  + pole  on  the  tip  of  the  tongue,  while  at  the  - pole  taste  was  often 
absent,  and  when  it  was  present  it  was  almost  always  alkaline,  and  acid  only  excej)tionally. 
After  interrupting  the  current  there  was  a metallic  after-taste  with  both  directions  of  the 
current. 

[Testing  Taste. — Direct  the  person  to  put  out  his  tongue  and  close  his  eyes,  and 
after  drying  the  tongue  apply  the  sapid  substance  by  means  of  a glass  rod  or  a 
small  brush.  Try  to  confine  the  stimulus  as  much  as  possible  to  one  place,  and 
after  each  experiment  rinse  the  mouth  with  Avater.  A Avine-taster  chews  an  ohve 
to  “ clean  the  palate,”  as  he  says.  Tor  testing  hitter  taste  use  a solution  of  quinine 
or  quassia  ; for  sweet,  sugar  [or  the  intensely  SAveet  substance  “ saccharine  ” ob- 
tained from  coal  tar] ; saline,  common  salt  j and  acid,  dilute  citric  or  acetic  acid. 
The  galvanic  current  may  also  be  used.] 

Pathological. — Diseases  of  the  tongue,  as  well  as  dryness  of  the  mouth  caused  by  interference 
Avith  the  salivary  secretion,  interfere  Avith  the  sense  of  taste.  Subjective  gustatory  impressions 
are  common  amongst  the  insane,  and  are  due  to  some  central  cause,  perhaps  to  hritation  of  the 
centre  for  taste  (§  378,  lA^.,  3).  After  poisoning  AA'ith  santonin,  a bitter  taste  is  experienced, 
Avhile  after  the  subcutaneous  injection  of  morphia,  there  is  a bitter  and  acid  taste.  The  terms 
hypergeusia,  hypogeusia,  and  ageusia  are  applied  to  the  increase,  diminution,  and  abolition 
of  the  sense  of  taste.  Many  tactile  impressions  on  the  tongue  are  frequently  confounded  Avith 
gustatory  sensations,  e.g.,  the  so-called  biting,  cooling,  prickling,  sandy,  mealy,  astringent, 
and  harsh  tastes. 

Comparative. — About  1760  taste-bulbs  occur  on  the  circum vallate  papillae  of  the  ox.  The 
term  papilla  foliata  is  apjilied  to  a large  folded  gustatory  organ  placed  laterally  on  the  side  of 
the  tongue  (fig.  747),  especially  of  the  rabbit  {Rapp,  1832),  AA'hich  in  man  is  represented  by  analo- 
gous organs,  composed  of  longitudinal  folds,  lying  in  the  fimbriae  liuguse  on  each  side  of  the 
posterior  part  of  the  tongue  {Krause,  v.  JVyss).  Taste-bulbs  are  absent  in  reptiles  and  birds. 
They  are  nuinerous  in  the  gill-slits  of  the  tadpole  {F.  E.  Sclmltze),  Avhile  the  tongue  of  the  frog 
is  covered  Avith  epithelium  I'esembling  gustatory  cells  {Billroth,  Axel  Key).  The  goblet-shaped 
organs  in  the  skin  of  fishes  and  tadpoles  have  a structure  similar  to  the  taste-bulbs,  and  may 
perhaps  have  the  same  I'unction.  There  are  taste-bulbs  in  the  mouth  of  the  carp  and  ray. 

Historical. — Bellini  regarded  the  papillaj  as  the  organs  of  taste  (1711).  llicherand,  Majm, 
and  Eodera  thought  that  the  lingual  Avas  the  only  nerve  of  taste,  but  Magendie  proved  that, 
after  it  Avas  divided,  the  posterior  part  of  the  tongue  Avas  still  endoAved  Avith  taste.  Panizza 
(1834)  described  the  glosso-pharyngeal  as  the  nerve  of  taste,  the  gustatory  as  the  nerve  of  touch, 
and  the  hypoglossal  as  the  motor  nerve  of  the  tongue. 
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i’ig-  7iS.  Fig.  749. 

Fig.  748 — Vertical  section  of  the  skin  of  the  palm  of  tlie  hand,  a,  blood-vessels  ; l>,  papilla 
of  the  cutis  vera  ; c,  ca[iillary  ; d,  nerve-fibre  passing  to  a touch-corpuscle  ; f,  nerve- 
fibre  divided  transversely  ; c,  M’agner’s  touch-corpuscle  ; r/,  cells  of  the  Malpigh'ian  layer 
of  the  skill.  Fig.  749.— 'Wagner’s  toiieh-corpuscle  from  the  palm,  treated  with  gold 
chloride  ; 71,  nerve-fibres  ; a,  a,  groups  of  glomeruli. 

versely  in  layens,  and  Avitliin  is  a granular  mass  Avitli  elongated  striped  nuclei 
(figs.  748,  749,  e).  One  to  three  medullated  ncrvc-libres  pass  to  the  lower  end 
of  each  corpuscle,  and  surround  it  in  a spiral  manner  two  or  three  times ; the 
fibres  then  lose  their  myelin,  and,  after  dividing  into  4 to  6 fibrils,  branch 
Avithin  the  corimscle.  The  exact  mode  of  termination  of  the  fibrils  is  not  knoAvn. 
Some  observers  sujijiose  that  the  transA'^erse  fibrillation  is  due  to  the  coils  or  Avind- 
ings  of  the  nerve-fibrils  ; Avhile  according  to  others,  the  inner  part  consists  of 
numerous  flattened  cells  lying  one  over  the  other,  betAA’een  Avhich  the  jiale  terminal 
fibres  end  either  in  swellings  or  Avith  disc-like  expansions,  .such  as  occur  in  iW  crkcl’s 
corpuscles. 

[Those  do  not  contain  a soft  core  such  ns  exists  in  Pacini’s  corpuscles.  The  corpuscles  appear 
to  consist  of  connective-tissue  witli  imperfect  septa  passing  into  tlio  interior  from  the  fibrous 


The  Sense  of  Touch. 


424.  TEEMINATIONS  OF  SENSORY  NERVES.— 1.  The  touch-corpuscles 
of  Wagner  and  Meissner  lie  in  the  papillae  of  the  cutis  vera  (§  283),  and  are  most 
numerous  in  the  palm  of  the  hand  and  the  sole  of  the  foot,  especially  in  the  fingers 
and  toes,  there  being  about  21  to  every  .square  millimetre  of  skin,  or  108  to  400 
of  the  papillae  containing  blood-vessels.  They  are  less  abundant  on  the  back  of 
the  hand  and  foot,  mamma,  lips,  find  tip  of  the  tongue,  rare  on  the  glans  clitoridis, 
and  occur  singly  and  scattered  on  the  volar  side  of  the  fore-arm,  eAmn  in  the 

anthropoid  apes.  They  are 
oval  or  elliptical  bodie.s, 
40-200  /X  long  [3^  in.],  and 
60-70  /X  broad  to  ^ 
in.],  and  are  covered  ex- 
ternally bj^  layers  of  con- 
nective-tissue arranged  trans- 
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the  number  Of  iieiye-libres  entering  them.]  ^ compound  corpuscles,  depending  on 
21  toucb-corpuscles  in  a length  of  10  mm  m ^ 

the  slits  between  the  fingers,  with  5'4-27’tmicli  cmln  ’^“’8  on  the  palm  behind 

ball  of  the  thumb  amUittie  finger  with  3 1-3 

contain  many  of  the  corpuscles  of  Vater  or  Pacini  while  in  the  laOoV 

and  scattered.  In^thc  either  parts  of  the  1 Jid  ti!;  Stus^ 

; are  oval  bodies  (fig.  750),  1-2  mm. 

long,  lymg  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  on  the  nerves  of  the  fingers  and  toes  (600- 

1400),  in  the  neighbourhood  of  joints  and  mus- 
cles, tlie  sympathetic  abdominal  plexuses,  near 
the  aorta  and  coccygeal  gland,  on  the  dorsum 
of  the  penis  and  clitoris,  and  in  the  mesocolon 
[and  mesentery]  of  the  cat.  [They  also  occur 
in  the  course  of  the  intercostal  and  periosteal 
nerves,  and  Stirling  has  seen  them  in  the  capsule 
of  lymphatic  glands.  They  are  attached  to  the 
nerves  of  the  hand  and  feet,  and  are  so  large  as 
to  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye,  botli  in  these 
regions  and  betiveen  the  layers  of  the  mesentery 
of  the  cat.  They  are  whitish  or  someivhat  trans- 
parent, with  a ivliite  line  in  the  centre  (cat)  ] in 
inaii,  they  are  -jig-  to  -Aj-  inch  long,  and  Ag-  to  Ag- 
inch  broad,  and  are  attached  by  a “stalk  ‘or 
pedicle  (fig.  1 50,  a)  to  the  nerve.]  They  consist 
of  numerous  nucleated  connective-tissue  capsules 
or  lamellae  lined  by  endothelium,  separated  from 


Fig.  750. 


Fig.  751. 


Fig.  752. 


Fig.  750. — Vater’s  or  Pacini’s  corpuscle,  a,  stalk  ; h,  nerve-libre  entering  it ; c,  d,  connective- 
tissue  envelope  ; c,  axis-cylinder,  with  its  end  divided  at/.  Fig.  751.— End-bulb  from 
human  conjunctiva,  a,  nucleated  capsule  ; b,  core  ; c,  fibre  entering  and  branching  ter- 
minating in  core  at  d.  Fig.  752.— Tactile  corpuscles  (clitoris  of  rabbit).  ° 

each  other  by  fluid,  and  lying  one  within  the  other  like  the  coats  of  an  onion,  while 
in  the  axis  is  a cential  core.  A medullated  nerve-fibre  passes  to  each,  where  its 
sheath  of  Schwann  unites  with  the  capsule.  It  loses  its  myelin,  and  passes  into  the 
interior  as  an  axial  cylinder  (fig.  750,  e),  wdiere  it  either  ends  in  a small  knob  or 
may  divide  dichotomously  (fig.  750,/),  each  branch  terminating  in  a small  pear- 
shaped  enlargement.  [Each  large  corpuscle  is  covered  by  40-50  lamellae,  or  tunics. 
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which  iii'c  thiimci'  aiul  closer  to  each  other  (lig'.  750,  d)  internally  than  in  the  outer 
part,  where  they  are  thicker  and  wider  apart.  'I'he  hunelhe  arc  like  the  laminae  in  the 
lamellated  sheath  of  a nerve,  and  are  composed  of  an  elastic  basis  mixed  with  white 
Khres  of  connective-tissue,  while  the  inner  surface  of  each  lamellae  is  lined  by  a 
single  continuous  layer  of  endothelium  continuous  M'ith  that  of  the  perineurium. 
It  is  easily  stained  Avith  silver  nitrate.  The  efferent  nerve-fibre  is  covered  Avith 
a thick  sheath  of  lamellated  connective-tissue  (sheath  of  Heule),  Avliicb  becomes’ 
blended  Avith  the  outer  lamellae  of  the  corpuscle.  The  medullated  nerve  is 
sometimes  accompanied  bj^  a blood-Amsscl,  and  pierces  the  A^arious  tunics, 
retaining  its  myelin  until  it  reaches  the  core,  Avhere  it  terminates  as  already 
described.]  ' 

3.  Ki’ause’s  end-bnlbs  A^ery  probably  occur  as  a regular  mode  of  nerve-termina- 
tion in  the  cutis  and  mucous  membranes  of  all  mammals  (fig.  751).  They  are 
elongated,  OA'al,  or  round  bodies,  0'075  to  0T4  nim.  long,  and  liaA^e  been  found  in 
the  deeper  layers  of  the  conjunctiva  bulbi,  floor  of  the  mouth,  margins  of  the  lijAs, 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  epiglottis,  fungiform  and  circumvallate  papillse,  glans  penis 
and  clitoris,  volar  surface  of  the  toes  of 
the  guinea-pig,  ear  and  body  of  the  mouse, 
and  in  the  Aving  of  the  bat.  [In  the  calf 
the  “cylindrical end-bulbs”  are  oval,  Avith 
a nerve-fibre  terminating  Avithin  them. 

The  sheath  of  Henle  beeomes  continu- 
ous Avith  the  nucleated  eapsule,  while  the 
axial  cylinder,  de\^oid  of  its  myelin,  is 
continued  into  the  soft  core.  In  man 
the  end-bulbs  are  “ spheroidal,”  and  con- 
sist of  a nucleated  conneetive-tissue  cap- 
sule continuous  Avith  Henle’s  sheath  of  the 

nei'A'e,  aird  enclosing  many  cells,  amongst  Avhich  the  axis-cylinder  Avhich  enters  the 
bulb  branches  and  terminates.]  The  spheroidal  end-bulbs  occur  in  man,  in  the 
nasal  mucous  membrane,  conjunctiva,  mouth,  epiglottis,  and  the  mucous  folds  of 
the  rectum.  According  to  Waldeyer  and  LongAvorth,  the  nei’Am-fibrils  terminate 
in  the  cells  Avithin  the  capsule.  These  cells  are  said  to  be  comparable  to  Merkel’s 
tactile  cells  {Waldeijer). 

The  genital  corpuscles  of  Krause,  Avhich  occur  in  the  skin  and  mucous 
membrane  of  the  glans  penis,  clitoris,  and  vagina,  appear  to  he  end-bulbs  more  or 
less  fused  together  (fig.  752). 

The  articulation  nerve-coi*puscles  occur  in  the  synoAual  mucous  membrane  of 
the  joints  of  the  fingers.  _Tliey  are  larger  than  the  end-bulbs,  and  have  numerous 
OAnil  nuclei  externally,  A\diile  one  to  four  nerve-fibres  enter  them. 

4.  Tactile  or  touch-corpuscles  of  Merkel,  sometimes  also  called  the  corpuscles 
of  Grandry,  occur  in  the  bealv  and  tongue  of  the  duck  and  goose,  in  the  epidermis 
of  man  and  mammals,  and  in  the  outer  root-sheath  of  tactile  luxirs  or  feelers 
(fig.  /54).  Tliey  are  small  bodies  composed  of  a capsule  enclosing  tAvo,  three, 
or  more  large,  granular,  someAvhat  flattened  nucleated  and  nucleolated  cells,  piled 
one  on  the  otlier  in  a A'ertical  roAv  like  a roAV  of  cheeses.  Each  corpuscle  receives 
at  one  side  a medullated  nerve-fibre,  Avhich  loses  its  myelin,  ami  branches,  to 
terminate,  according  to  some  obsexwers  {Merkel),  in  the  cells  themseh'es,  aUxl 
according  to  others  {Ranvier,  Izqiderdo,  Hesse)  in  the  protoplasmic  transparent 
substance  or  disc  lying  betAA’een  the  cells.  [This  intercellular  disc  is  the  “ disc 
tactil  of  Kanvier,  or  the  “ Tasfqdatte  ’’  of  Hesse.]  AVhen  there  is  a great  aggre- 
gation of  these  cells,  large  structures  arc  formed,  AAdiich  appear  to  form  a kind  of 
transition  bet Avecn  these  and  touch-corpuscles.  [According  to  Klein,  the  terminal 
fibrils  enil  iieither  in  the  touch-cells  nor  tactile  disc,  but  in  minute  SAvellings  in 


Fig.  753. 

Y^ertical  section  of  the  epithelium  of  the  cornea 
nerve-endings  in  the  cornea. 
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the  interstitial  substance  between  the  touch-cells,  in  a 
that  occurring  in  the  end-bulbs.] 


manner  very  similar  to 


forming  an  Independent  end-org^^^  latter  case  never 

innninmls  and  also  in  the  papillaj.  Tliey  ^ ‘7®^®  of  the  epideinns  of  man  and 

consist  of  round  or  llask-shaped  cells, 
with  the  lower  pointed  neck  of  the  flask 
continuous  with  the  axis-cylinder  of  a 
nerve-fibre.  Thej’'  are  regarded  by 
Merkel  as  the  simplest  form  of  a tactile 
end-organ,  but  their  existence  is  doubted 
by  some  observers.] 


Fig.  754. 


Fig.  75f 


Fig.  754.  Tactile  corpuscles  from  the  duck’s  tongue.  A,  composed  of  three  cells  with  two 
dis^^Tm  ^7*?’  heeler, _ passing  into  them.  B,  two  tactile  cells  and  one 

m'  11  ^°“‘^hon  epidermique  Irom  the  nose  of  a guiiiea-pif/  after  the  action  of 

gold  chloride.  ,1,  nerve-fibre  ; tactile  cells  ; m,  tactile  discs  ; c/epithe^ 


Amongst  animals  tbere  are  many  other  forms  of  sensory  end-organs.  [Herbst’s 
coipuscles  occur  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  of  the  duck,  and 
resemble  small  Vaters  corpuscles,  but  their  laniellas  are  thinner  and  nearer  each 
otliei,  wdiile  the  axis-cylinder  ivitliin  the  central  core  is  bordered  on  each  side  by 
a roiv  of  nuclei.]  In  the  nose  of  the  mole  there  is  a peculiar  end-organ  {Eimer), 

while  there  are  “ end-capsules  ” in  tlie  penis  of 
the  hedgehog  and  the  tongue  of  the  elephant,  and 


“nerve-rings”  in  the  ears  of  the  mouse. 


Fig.  756. 

Termination  of  nerve-fibres,  [a)  in  a 
hair-follicle,  (,«)  sebaceous  gland. 

to  circular  and  longitudinal 


5.  [Other  Modes  of  Ending  of  Sensory- 
Nerves. — Some  sensory  nerves  terminate  not  by 
means  of  special  end-organs,  but  their  axis- 
cylinder  splits  lip  into  fibrils  to  form  a nen'ous 
netivork,  from  'which  fine  fibrils  are  given  off  to 
terminate  in  the  tissue  in  Avhich  the  nerve  ends. 
These  fibrils,  as  in  the  cornea  (§  384),  terminate 
by  means  of  free  ends  between  the  epithelium  on 
the  anterior  surface  of  the  cornea  (fig.  753)  and 
some  observers  state  that  tlie  free  ends  are  pro- 
vided with  small  enlargements  (“  hontons  ter- 
minals”) (fig.  755,  a).  These  enlargements  or 
“tactile  cells  ’’  occur  in  the  nose  of  the  guinea- 
pig  and  mole.  A similar  mode  of  termination 
occurs  bet-wceii  the  cells  of  the  epidermis  in  man 
and  mammals  (fig.  357).] 

[6.  In  Hair-folhcles.— A medullated  nerve- 
fibre  passes  to  a hair-follicle  immcdiatelj^  below 
the  entrance  of  the  duct  of  the  sebaceous  gland, 
where  it  loses  its  myelin  and  divides,  giving  rise 
fibres.  The  longitudinal  fibres,  which  arc  always 


inside  the  circular  fibres,  run  to-wards  the  surface  of  the  skin  in  the  folds  of  tlie 
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vitreous  lamina  and  end  about  tlic  same  level  in  flattened  expansions,  ■which, 
however,  are  best  seen  in  a transverse  section  of  a hair-follicle  [Ranvier).'] 

7.  Tendons,  especially  at  tlicir  junction  with  muscles,  have  special  end-organs  (NacAs,  Rollctl, 
Golgi)^  whicli  assumo  various  lornis  ; it  may  be  a network  of  primitive  nerve-fibrils  (fif>^.  383), 
or  flattened  end-llakes  or  plates  in  the  steiaio-radial  muscle  of  tl'io  IVog,  or  elongated  oval  end- 
bulbs,  not  unlike  the  end-bulbs  of  the  conjunctiva,  or  small  simple  Pacinian  corpuscles. 

Prus  found  ganglion  cells  more  freiiucntly  in  the  subcutaneous  tissue  than  in  the  'coriurn 
and  they  appeared  to  have  some  relation  to  the  blood-vessels  and  sweat-glands.  ’ 

425.  SENSORY  AND  TACTILE  SENSATIONS.— In  the  sensory  nerve- 
trunks  there  are  two  functionally  different  kinds  of  nerve-fibres  : — (1)  Those  Avhich 
administer  to  painful  impressions,  Avhich  are  sensory  nerves  in  the  narrower  sense  of 
the  A\  ord  j and  (2)  those  which  administer  to  tactile  imj^ressions  and  may  therefore 
be  called  tactile  neiwes.  Tlie  sensations  of  temperature  and  pressure  are  also 
reckoned  as  belonging  to  the  tactile  group.  It  is  extremely  probable  that  the 
sensory  and  tactile  nerves  have  different  end-organs  and  fibres,  and  that  they 
have  also  special  perceptive  nerve-centres  in  the  brain,  although  this  is  not 
definitely  proved.  Tliis  view,  however,  is  supported  by  the  following  facts  : 

1.  That  sensory  and  tactile  impressions  cannot  be  discharged  at  the  same  time 
from  all  the  parts  which  are  endowed  with  sensibility.  Tactile  sensations,  includ- 
ing pressure  and  temperature,  are  only  discharged  from  the  coverings  of  the  skin, 
the  mouth,  the  entrance  to  the  floor  of  the  nose,  tlie  pharynx,  the  lower  end  of  the 
rectinn  and  genito-urinary  orifices  ; feeble  indistinct  sensations  of  temperature  are 
felt  in  the  oesophagus.  Tactile  sensations  are  absent  from  all  internal  viscera,  as 
has  been  proved  in  man  in  cases  of  gastric,  intestinal,  and  urinary  listulte.  Pain 
alone  can  be  discharged  from  these  organs.  2.  The  conduction  channels  of  the 
tactile  and  sensory  nerves  lie  in  different  parts  of  the  spinal  cord  (§  364,  1 and  5). 
This  renders  probable  the  assumption  that  their  central  and  peripheral  ends  also 
are  different.  3.  Very  probably  the  reflex  acts  discharged  liy  both  kinds  of  nerve- 
fibies  the  tactile  and  pathic  are  controlled,  or  even  inhibited,  by  sjDecial  cen- 
tral nerve-organs  (§361).  4.  Under  pathological  conditions,  and  under  tlie  action 

of  narcotics,  the  one  sensation  may  be  suppressed  while  the  other  is  retained 
(§  364,  5).  _ 

Sensory  Stimuli. — In  order  to  discliarge  a ]iainful  impression  from  sensory 
nerves,  i elativehj  stvoncj  stimuli  are  rerj^uired.  The  stimuli  may  be  mechanical, 
chemical,  electiical,  thermal,  and  somatic,  the  hist  being  due  to  inflammation  or 
anomalies  of  nutrition  and  the  like. 

Peripheral  Reference  of  the  Sensations. — These  nerves  are  excitable  along  their 
entire  course,  and  so  is  their  central  termination,  so  that  pain  may  be  produced  by 
stimulating  them  in  any  ]>art  of  their  course,  but  this  pain,  according  to  the  “law 
of  peripheral  perception,”  is  ahvays  referred  to  the  periphery. 

The  tactile  nerves  can  only  discharge  a tactile  impression  or  sensation  of  contact 
when  moderately  strong  mechanical  pressure  is  exerted,  while  thermal  stimuli  are 
required  to  jiroduce  a teiiqiorature  sensation,  and  in  both  cases,  the  results  are 
obtained  only  when  the  appropriate  stimuli  are  applied  to  the  end-organs.  If 
pressure  or  cold  be  ai)plied  to  the  course  of  a nerve-trunk,  e.g.,  to  the  uhia  at  the 
inner  surface  of  the  elbow-joint,  we  are  conscious  of  painful  sensations,  lint  never  of 
those  of  temperature,  referable  to  the  peripheral  terminations  of  the  nerves  in  the 
inner  fingers.  All  strong  stimuli  disturb  normal  tactile  sensations  by  over-stimula- 
tion, and  hence  cause  pain. 

The  law  of  the.  specific  energy  of  nerves  leads  us  to  assume  that  the  cutaneous 
nerves  contain  dillerent  kinds  of  nerve-iibres  with  different  kinds  of  end-organs, 
which  subserve  difffrcntkinds  of  impressions,  e.y.,  pressure,  temperature,  and  [lain. 
Bli.x  and  (loldscheidcr  have  found  such  differences.  Electrical  stimulation  causes 
dillerent  sensations  according  to  the  part  of  the  skin  where  it  is  ajiplied  ; at  one 
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spot,  pain  only  is  produced,  at  anotlicr  a sensation  of  cold,  at  a tliird  a sen-sation  of 
heat,  and  at  a fourtli  a sensation  of  pressure.  At  every  temperature  point  or 
spot,  there  is  insensibility  for  pain  or  pres.sure.  The  “pressure-points”  or 
pressure-spots  lie  much  closer  together,  and  are  more  numerous  than  tlie  tempera- 
ture-points. There  are  special  “ pain-spots ” and  even  “tickling-spots.”  The.se 
spots  are  arranged  in  a linear  chain,  which  usually  radiates  from  the  liair-follicles. 
The  “ tickling-spots  ” coincide  with  the  pressure  and  pain-.spots.  The  feeling  of 
tickling  corresponds  to  the  feeblest  stimulation  of  a nerve-fibre,  and  pain  to 
the  strongest.  _ The  pain-spots  can  be  isolated  by  means  of  a needle,  or  elec- 
ti’ically,  especially  in  the  cutaneous  furrows,  in  which  the  pressure-sense  is 
absent. 

GoHschoider  removed  from  liis  own  body  small  pieces  of  skin,  in  wliieli  lie  had  previously 
asceitained  the  piesence  of  these  spots,  and  then  investigated  the  excised  skin  microscopic- 
ally. At  each  such  spot  he  found  a rich  supply  of  nerves  ; at  the  pressure  spots,  there  were 
no  touch-corpuscles. 

[By  means  of  the  skin,  impressions  are  supplied  also  to  the  brain,  whereby  we  become  con- 
scious of  the  amount  and  direction  of  a body  moved  in  contact  with  the  skin.  ■ Indeed,  the 
discriminative  sensibility  is  more  acute  for  motion  than  for  touch  ; but  the  liability  to  error  in 
judging  of  the  distance  and  direction  is  great  (//aZZ).] 

[Very  complex  sensations  are  obtained  by  means  of  the  combined  action  of  the  skin  and 
muscles,  e.g.,  those  known  as  “feeUngs  of  double  contact.”  Tliese  sensations  are  of  the 
greatest  advantage  in  acquiring  the  use  of  insti-nments  and  tools.  If  we  touch  an  object  with 
a rod,  we  seem  to  feel  the  object  at  the  point  of  the  rod,  and  not  in  the  hand  where  the  cutaneous 
nerves  are  actually  stimulated.  With  a walking  stick,  we  feel  the  ground  at  the  end  of  the 
stick.  Touch  the  tips  of  the  hair,  or  a tooth,  and  the  sensation  is  referred  to  the  tips  of  the 
hair  in  the  one  case,  and  the  crown  of  the  tooth  in  the  other  {Ladd).'\ 

426.  SENSE  OF  LOCALITY. — We  are  not  only  able  to  distinguisli  clilferences 
of  pressure  or,  temperature  by  our  sensory  nerves,  but  we  are  able  to  distinguisli  the 
jiart  which  has  been  touched.  This  capacity  is  spoken  of  as  the  sense  of  space  or 

locality. 

Methods  of  Testing.  —1.  Place  the  two  blunted  points  of  a pair  of  compasses  (fig.  757)  upon 
the  jiart  of  the  skin  to  be  investigated,  and  determine  the  smallest  distance  at  which  the  two 
points  are  felt  only  as  one  impression.  Sieveking’s  sesthesiometer  maj' 
be  u.sed  instead  (fig.  758)  ; one  of  the  points  is  movable  along  a gi-a- 
dmited  rod,  while  the  otlier  is  fixed.  2.  The  distance  between  the  points 
of  the  instrument  being  kept  the  same,  touch  several  parts  of  the  skin, 
and  ask  if  the  person  feels  the  impression  of  the  points  coming  nearer, 
to  or  going  wider  apart.  3.  Touch  a ]iart  of  the  skin  with  a blunt  instru- 
ment, and  observe  if  the  spot  touched  is  correctly  indicated  by  the  patient. 
4.  Separate  the  points  of  two  pairs  of  compasses  unequally,  and  place 
their  points  upon  difierent  parts  of  the  skin,  and  ask  the  person  to  state 
when  the  points  of  both  appear  to  be  equally  apart.  A distance  of  4 line.s 
on  the  forehead  appears  to  be  equal  to  a distance  of  2'4  lines  on  the  upper 
lip.  This  is  Fechner’s  “ method  of  equivalents.” 

Tlie  following  re.sults  have  been  obtained.  The  sense  of 
locality  of  a part  of  the  skin  is  more  acute  under  the  following 
conditions^— 

1.  The  greater  the  mmher  of  tactile  nerves  in  the  correspond- 
ing part  of  the  slvin. 

2.  The  greater  the  mohilitji  of  the  ])art^  so  that  it  increases 
in  the  extremities  towards  the  fingers  and  toes.  The  sense  of 

locality  is  alwaj's  very  acute  in  parts  of  tire  body  that  are  r’ery  rapidly  moved 
( Vierordt). 

3.  The  sensibility  of  the  limbs  is  finer  in  the  transverse  ft.c/.s  than  in  the  long  axis 
of  the  limb,  to  the  extent  of  -Jth  on  the  flexor  surface  of  the  iqipcr  limh,  and  |th 
on  the  extensor  surface. 

4.  The  mode  of  aioplication  of  the  points  of  the  sesthesiometer: — (u)  According 
as  they  are  applied  one  after  the  other,  instead  of  sinudtaneously,  or  as  they  are 


Fig.  757. 
iEstliesiometer. 
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considerably  warmer  or  colder  tliau  the  skin  {Khuj),  a iierson  may  distinguish  a 
less  distance  between  the  points,  (i)  If  we  begin  Avitli  the  points  wide  apart  and 
•ipproximate  tliem,  then  u’e  can  distinguish  a less  distance  than  when  we  proceed 
from  imperceptible  distances  to  larger  ones,  (c)  If  the  one  j)oint  is  warm  and  the 
other  cold,  on  exceeding  tlic  next  distance  we  feel  two  impressions,  but  we  cannot 
riglitly  judge  of  tlieir  relative  positions  {Ozermalc). 

K 5.  Exercise  p'catly  improves  the  sense  of  locality  ; hence  the  extraordinary 
acuteness  of  this  sense  in  the  blind,  and  the  improvement  always  occui's  on  both 
siiles  of  the  body  ( Volkmann). 


[t  r.  Galton  finds  that  tlie  reputed  increased  acuteness  of  tlie  other  senses  in  the  case  of  the 
b un  IS  not  so  great  as  is  generally  alleged.  He  tested  a large  number  of  boys  at  an  educational 
blind  asylnni,  with  the  result  that  the  perforniances  of  the  blind  bo3’s  were  by  no  means  sujierior 
to  those  of  other  boys.  He  points  out,  however,  that  “ the  guidance  of  the  blind  deiiends 
mainly  on  the  multitude  of  collateral  indications,  to  which  they  give  much  heed,  and  not  in  their 
superiority  111  any  one  of  them.”j 


6.  Moistening  the  skin  with  indifferent  fluids  increases  the  acuteness.  If,  how- 
ever,  the  skin  between  two  points,  which  are  still  felt  as  two  distinct  objects,  be 
slightly  tickled,  or  be  traversed  by  an  imperceptible  electrical  current,  the  impres- 
•sions  become  fused  (Suslowa).  The  sense  of  locality  is  rendered  more  acute  at  the 


cathode  Avhen  a constant  current  is  used  (^Suslowa),  andAvhen  the  skin  is  congested 
by  stimulation  {Klinkenherg),  and  also  by  slight  stretching  of  the  skin  {Schmey) ; 
further,  by  baths  of  carbonic  acid  (v.  Basch  and  v.  Dietl),  or  Avarm  common  salt, 
and  temporarily  by  tlie  use  of  caffein  {Rnmpf). 

7.  Antemia,  jirodiiced  by  elcA'ating  the  limbs,  or  venous  hypercemia  (by  compress- 
ing the  veins),  blunts  the  sense,  and  so  does  too  frequent  testing  of  the  sense  of 
locality,  by  producing  fatigue.  The  sense  is  also  blunted  by  cold  applied  to  the 
skin,  the  influence  of  the  anode,  strong  stretching  of  the  skin,  as  over  the  abdomen 
during  pregnancy,  previous  exertion  of  the  muscles  under  the  part  of  the  skin 
tested,  and  some  poisons,  e.g.,  atropin,  daturin,  morphin,  strychnin,  alcohol, 
potassium  bromide,  cannabin,  and  chloral  hydrate. 


Tip  of  tongue,  .... 

Tliird  phalanx  of  finger,  volar 
•surface,  .... 

Red  part  of  the  lip,  . 

Second  phalanx  of  linger,  volar 
surface,  .... 

First  idialanx  of  linger,  volar 
surface,  .... 

Third  phalanx  of  finger,  dorsal 
surface,  .... 

Tiji  of  nose,  .... 

Head  of  metacarpal  bone  volar. 


Alllllnu'tre.s. 
l-l  [l-l] 

2--2-3  [17] 
4-5  [3-9] 

4 •-4 -5  [3-9] 


6 -8  [4  •5] 
6-8  [4  7.] 
.’j-6-8  [4  7] 


Alillimetrc.'s. 

Ball  of  thumb 6‘5-7‘ 

Ball  of  little  linger,  . . . 5'5-6' 

Centre  of  palm,  . . .S'  -9' 

Dorsum  and  side  of  tongue,  white 
of  the  lips,  metacarpal  part  of 
the  thumb,  ....  9'  [C'8] 

Third  phalanx  of  the  great  toe, 
plantar  surface,  . . . 11 '3  [6 '8] 

Second  phalanx  of  the  lingers, 

dor.sal  surface,  . . . 11 '3  [9'] 

Back, 11 'S  [9-] 

Eyelid, 11 '3  [9'] 
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Centre  of  hard  jialatc, 

Lower  tliird  of  the  forc-arm,  volar 
surface,  ..... 
In  front  of  the  zygoma, 

Plantar  surface  of  the  great  toe,  . 
Inner  surfaise  of  the  lip. 

Behind  the  zygoma,  . 

Forehead,  . . 

Occiput 

Back  of  the  hand, 

Under  the  chin, .... 


] Slillimctres. 
13-5  [11-3] 

15- 

15-8  [11 -3] 
15 -8  [9-] 
20-3  [13-5] 
22-6  [15-8] 
22-6  [18-] 
27-1  [22-6] 
31-6  [22-6] 
33-8  [22-6] 


-.r  . Jlilllmetres. 

[-22 -6] 

• ■ . . 36-1  [31 -O] 

Sacrum,  gluteal  region,  . . 44-6  [33-8] 

Fore-arm  and  leg,  . . . 45 '1  [33-8] 

, 54-1  [36  T] 

Back  at  the  fifth  dorsal  vertebra, 
lowerdonsal  andlumbarregion,  54‘1 
lMid<lle  of  the  neck,  . . . 677 

Upper  arm,  thigh,  and  centre  of 
the  back,  . . . 677  [31 '6-40-6] 


Smallest  Appreciable  Distance.— The  preceding  statement  gives  tlie  smallest 
chstance,  in  vuUwietres  at  tvhich  two  points  of  a pair  of  compasses  can  still  be  dis- 
tmguished  as  double  by  an  adult.  The  corresponding  numbers  for  a boy  twelve 
years  ol  age  are  given  Avithin  brackets. 


Illusions  of  the  sense  of  locality  occur  very  frequently  ; the  most  marked  are  (1)  A uni- 
form movement  over  a cutaneous  surface  appears  to  be  quicker  in  those  places  Avhich  have  the 

finest  sense  of  locality.  (2)  If  we  merely  touch  the 
skin  Avith  the  two  points  of  an  resthesiometer,  then 
they  feel  as  if  they  were  wider  apart  than  Avhen  the 
two  points  are  moved  alomj  the  skin  {Fcchnar).  (3) 
A sphere,  Avhen  touched  with  short  rods,  feels  larger 
than  Avhen  long  rods  are  used  ( Tourtual).  (4)  W hen 
the  fingers  of  one  hand  are  crossed,  a small  pebble 
or  sphere  pdaced  between  them  feels  double  (Aris- 
totle’s experiment).  [When  a pebble  is  rolled 
between  the  crossed  index  and  middle  finger  (fig. 
/ 59,  B),  it  feels  as  if  two  balls  were  present,  but 
Avith  the  fingers  uncrossed  single.]  (5)  When  pueces 
of  skin  are  tianspdanted,  c.g.,  from  the  forehead,  to 
form  a nose,  the  person  operated  on  feels,  often  for 
a long  time,  the  neiv  nasal  part  as  if  it  Avere  his 
forehead. 


_ U Theoretical. — Numerous  experiments  Avere  made 

Fig.  759.  by  E.  H.  Weber,  Lotze,  Meissner,  Czerniak,  and 

Aristotle’s  experiment.  others  to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  sense  of 

, space.  Weber’s  theory  goes  upioii  the  assumpition, 

that  one  and  the  same  nerve-fibre  proceeding  from  the  brain  to  the  skin  can  only  take 
upi  one  kind  of  impression,  and  administer  thereto.  He  called  the  part  of  the  skin  to 
AA'luch  each  single  nerve-fibre  is  distributed  a “circle  of  sensation.”  When  tAvo  stimuli  act 
simultaneously  upon  the  tactile  end-organ,  then  a double  sensation  is  felt,  Avhen  one  or  more 
circles  of  sensation  lie  between  the  tAvo  points  stimulated.  This  explanation,  based  upon 
anatomical  considerations,  does  not  explain  hoAV  it  is  that,  Avith  practice,  the  circles  of  sensation 
become  smaller,  and  also  hoAv  it  is  that  only  one  sensation  occurs,  Avhen  both  pioints  of  the 
instruments  are  so  apipilied,  that  both  points,  although  further  apiart  than  the  diameter  of  a circle 
of  sensation,  at  one  time  lie  upion  two  adjoining  circles,  at  another  betAveen  tAA'o  others  Avith 
another  circle  intercalated  between  them. 


Wundt’s  Theory. — In  accordance  with  the  conclusions  of  Lotze,  AVundt  proceeds  from  a 
psycho-pihysiological  basis,  that  CAmry  piart  of  the  skin  Avith  tactile  sensibility  ahvays  coiiA'eys 

to  the  brain  the  loccdily  of  the  sensation.  Every  cutane- 
ous  area,  therefore,  giA^es  to  the  tactile  sensation  a “local 
.■itvi-'f’*  colour”  or  quality,  Avhich  is  spoken  of  as  the  local 
'r-'i:;'  sign.  He  assumes  that  this  local  colour  diminishes  from 
• ••  - pioint  to  pioint  of  the  skin.  This  grailation  is  very  sudden 

in  those  parts  of  the  skin  Avhere  the  sense  of  spiace  is 
" ' c very  acute,  but  occurs  very  gradually  Avhere  the  sense 

of  space  is  more  obtuse.  Sepiarate  impressions  unite  into 


Fig  760 

Pressure-spots.  ' a middle  of  the  sole 


a common  one,  as  soon  as  the  gradation  of  the  local 


of  the  foot  ; h,  .skin  of  zygoma  ; 
c,  skin  of  the  back.' 


colour  becomes  imperceptible.  By  practice  and  atten- 
tion differences  of  sensation  arc  exjierienced,  AA'hich 
ordinarily  are  not  obsen'ed,  so  that  he  explains  the 
diminution  of  the  circles  of  sensation  by  practice.  The  circle  of  sensation  is  an  area  of  the 
skin,  Avithin  Avhich  the  local  coloiu  of  the  sensation  changes  so  little  that  tAVo  separate 
impressions  fuse  into  one. 
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427.  PEESSUEE  SENSE. — ]]y  the  son.se  of  prcs.suro  Ave  obtain  a knoAvleclge 
of  tlio  amount  of  weight  or  pressure  which  is  being  exercised  at  tlie  time  on  tlie 
ditlercnt  parts  of  the  skin. 

4 specific  encl-apparahis  arranged  in  a puncliform  manner  is  connected  loitli  the 
pressure  se7ise  {Hig.  760).  Tlie.se  points  or  sjiots  are  called  “ pi’essure-spots  ” or 

“pressure-points  and  are  endowed  with  varying  degrees  of  sensibility  j 

at  some  places  (back,  thigh)  they  are  distinguished  by  a markedly  pronounced  after- 
sensation. The  arrangement  of  the  pressure-spots  follows  the  type  of  the  arrange- 
ment of  the  temperature-spots.  Tlie  pressure-spots  have  usually  another  direction 
than  that  of  hot  and  cold  spots  ) as  a rule,  they  are  denser.  The  minimal  distance 
at  which  two  prcs.sure-spots,  Avhen  simultaneously  stimulated,  are  felt  as  double,  is 
—on  the  back,  4 to  G mm.  ; breast,  0'8 ; abdomen,  T5  to  2 ; cheek,  0-4  to  0 ‘6  ; 
upper  arm,  0'6  to  0-8  ; fore-arm,  0'5 ; back  of  the  hand,  0-3  to  0‘6  ; palm,  OT  to 
0’5 ; leg,  0’8  to  2 ; back  of  foot,  0'8  to  1 ; sole  of  foot,  0‘8  to  1 mm. 

Methods.  1.  Place,  on  the  part  of  the  skin  to  be  investigated,  different  weights,  one  after 
the  other,  and  ascertain  what  perceptions  they  give  rise  to,  and  tlie  sense  of  the  difference  of 
pressure  to  which  they  give  rise.  We  must  be  careful  to  exclude  diflerences  of  temperature  and 
jirevent  the  displacement  of  the  weights — the  iveights  must  always  be  placed  on  the  same  spot, 
and  the  skin  should  be  covered  beforehand  with  a disc,  while  the  muscular  sense  must  be 
eliminated  (§  430).  [This  is  done  by  supporting  the  hand  or  part  of  the  .skin  which  is  beino- 
tested,  so  that  the  action  of  all  the  muscles  is  excluded.]  2.  A process  is  attached  to  a balance 
and  made  to  touch  the  skin,  while  by  placing  weights  in  the  scale-pan  or  removing  them,  we 
test  what  differences  in  weight  the  person  experimented  on  is  able  to  distinguish  {Dohrn).  3. 
In  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  changing  the  weights,  A.  Eulenburg  invented  his  barses- 
thesiometer,  which  is  constructed  on  the  same  principle  as  a spiral  spring  paper-clip  or  balance. 
There  is  a small  button  which  rests  on  the  skin  and  is  depressed  by  the  spring.  An  index 
shows  at  once  the  pressure  in  grams,  and  the  instrument  is  so  arranged  that  "the  pressure 
can  be  very  easily  varied.  4.  Goltz  uses  a pulsating  elastic  tube,  in  which  he  can  produce 
waves  of  different  height.  He  tested  how  high  the  latter  must  be  before  they  are  experienced 
as  pulse-waves,  when  the  tube  is  placed  upon  the  skin.  In  estimating  both  the  pressure  sense 
and  temperature  sense,  it  is  best  to  proceed  on  the  principle  of  “the  least  perceptible 
difference,”  i.c.,  the  different  pressures  or  temperatures  are  gi-aduated,  either  beginning  with 
great  differences,  or  proceeding  from  the  smallest  difference,  and  determining  the  limit  at  which 
the  person  can  distinguish  a difference  in  the  sensation. 

Eesults.— 1.  The  smallest  x>ereeptible  presswe,  Avhen  apijlied  to  different  parts  of 
the  skin,  v^ies  very  greatly  according  to  the  locality.  The  greatest  acuteness  of 
sensibility  is  on  the  forehead,  temples,  and  the  back  of  the  hand  and  fore-arm, 
Avhich  iDerceive  a pressure  of  0'002  grm.j  the  lingers  first  feel  with  a Aveight  of 
0-005  to  0-015  grin.  ; the  chin,  abdomen,  and  nose  Avith  0-04  to  0-05  grm.  ; 
the  finger  nail  1 grm.  {Kammler  U7id  Auhert).  ° ^ 

The  greater  the  sensibility  of  the  skin,  the  more  rapidly  can  stimuli  succeed  each  other  and 
still  be  perceived  as  single  impressions  ; 52  stimuli  per  second  may  be  applied  to  the  volar  side 
of  the  upper  arm,  61  on  the  back  of  the  hand,  70  to  the  tips  of  the  fingers,  and  still  be  felt 
singly  {Bloeh). 

2.  Intermittent  variations  of  pressure,  as  in  Goltz’s  tube,  are  felt  more  acutely  by 
the  tips  of  the  fingers  than  Avith  the  forehead. 

3.  Differences  betAveen  tAvo  Aveights  are  perceived  by  the  tips  of  the  fingers  Avhen 

the  ratio  is  29  : 30  (in  the  fore-arm  as  18-2  : 20),  provided  the  Aveights  are  not  too 
light  or  too  heavy.  In  passing  from  the  use  of  very  light  to  heavy  weights,  the 
acutene.ss  or  fineness  of  the  ^^erception  of  difference  increases  at  once,  but  Avith 
heaviei  weights,  the  jioAver  of  di.stinguishing  differences  rapidly  diminishes  again 
{E.  Ifering,  Bicdermami).  This  observation  is  at  variance  Avith  the  psycho-nlivsical 
laAV  of  rechner  (§  383).  ^ 

4.  A.  ludcnbiirg  found  the  folloAving  gradations  in  the  fineness  of  the  iiressurc 

sense  : I he  forehead,  lips,  dorsum  of  the  cheeks,  and  temples  appreciate  differences 

I’hc  dorsal  surface  of  the  last  phalanx 
of  the  finger.s,  the  fore-arm,  hand,  1st  and  2nd  phalanx,  the  A'olar  surface  of  the 
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9on'^.’  diflerences  of  to  (200  : 220  to 

niMii  ’ "t?  tliigli  are  similar  to  tlie  fore- 

arm Then  follow  the  dorsum  of  tire  foot  and  toes,  the  sole  of  the  foot  and  tlm 

posterior  surface  of  the  leg  and  thigh.  Dohrn  determined  the  snrallest  additional 
r\  eight  Avhich,  r\  heir  added  to  1 grm.  already  resting  on  the  skin,  was  airirreciated 
as  a difference  and  he  found  that  for  the  3rd  phalanx  of  the  finger  it  was  0-499 
grm.  j back  of  the  foot,  0-5  grin. ; 2nd  phalan.x,  0'771  grm.  • 1st  nhalm  x 0 09 
grin. ; leg,  1 grm. ; back  of  the  hand,  1-15G  grm. ; palm,  T018  grm  • iiatella  T5 
grm  ; fore-arm,  1-99  grin.;  umbilieus,  3-5  grins.  / Ind  /he  baelt  3-8  inmf  ’xhe 
small  fine  hairs  of  the  skin  are  specially  sensitive  to  pressure  IDlascliho) 

w,^;brrE,  application  of  two  successive 

weighty  but  lOO^^seconds  may  elapse  when  the  difference  between  the  weights  is 

6.  The  sensation  of  an  after-pressure  is  very  marked,  especially  if  the  weight  is 
considerable  and  has  been  applied  for  a length  of  time.  Tut  even  light  weh^hts 
when  applied,  must  be  separated  by  an  interval  of  at  least  to  ^ second  in 
order  to  be  perceived.  When  they  are  applied  at  shorter  intervals,  the  seiisati’ons 
become  fused.  ^Mien  A alentin  pressed  the  tips  of  his  fingers  against  a wheel 
provided  with  blunt  teeth  he  felt  the  impression  of  a smooth  margin,  when  the  teeth 
were  applied  to  the  skin  at  the  intervals  above  mentioned ; when  the  wheel  was 
rotated  more  slowty,  each  tooth  gave  rise  to  a distinct  impression.  Vibrations  of 
strings  are  distinguished  as  such  when  the  number  of  vibrations  is  1506  to  1552 
per  second  {v.  Witticli  and  Griinliagen). 

/ . It  is  iemarkable  that  jiressure  produced  by  the  uniform  compression  of  a part 
of  the  body,  e.r/.,  by  dipping  a finger  or  arm  in  mercury,  is  not  felt  as  such ; the 
sensation  is  felt  only  at  the  limit  of  the  fluid,  on  the  volar  surface  of  the  finger,  at 
the  limit  of  the  surface  of  the  mercury. 


428.  TEMPERATURE  SENSE. — The  tem^ierature  sense  makes  us  acquainted 
with  the  variations  of  the  heat  of  the  skin. 

A specifle  end-apparatus  arranged  in  a punctiform  manner  is  connected  with  the 
temp)ercdure  sense. 

These  “ temperature  spots  ” are  arranged  in  a linear  inanner  or  in  chains,  Avhich 
are  usually  slightly  curved  (figs.  761,  762,  763).  They  generally  radiate  from 
certain  points  of  the  skin,  usually  the  hair-roots.  The  cham  of  the  “cold-spots  ” 
usually  does  not  coincide  with  those  of  the  “hot-spots,”  although  the  pomt  from 
which  they  radiate  may  be  the  same.  Frequently,  these  punctated  lines  are  not 
complete,  but  they  may  be  indicated  by  scattered  points,  between  which,  not  unfre- 
quently,  points  or  spots  for  other  qualities  of  sensation  may  be  intercalated.  Near 
the  hairs  there  are  almost  always  temperature-spots.  In  parts  of  the  skin,  where 
the  temperature  sensibihty  is  slight,  the  temperature-points  are  present  only  near 
the  hairs. 

The  sensation  of  cold  occurs  at  once,  while  the  sensation  of  heat  develops 
gradually.  Mechanical  and  electrical  stimulation  also  excite  the  sensation  of 
temperature.  A gentle  toucli  of  the  temjjerature-spots  is  not  perceived ; these 
points  seem  to  be  anaesthetic  towards  pressure  and  pain.  As  a general  rule,  the 
cold-spots  are  more  abundant  over  the  whole  body — there  are  more  of  them  in  a 
given  area — while  the  hot-spots  may  be  quite  absent.  The  hot-spots  are,  as  a rule, 
IJerceived  as  double  at  a greater  distance  apart  than  the  cold-spots.  The  minimal 
distance  on  the  forehead  is  0-8  mm.  for  the  cold-spots  and  4 to  5 mm.  for  tire 
warm-spots ; on  the  breast  the  corresironding  numbers  are  2 and  4 to  5 ; back,  1 -5 
to  2 and  4 to  6 ; back  of  hand,  2 to  3 and  3 to  4 ; palm,  0-8  to  2 ; thigh  and  leg, 
2 to  3 and  3 to  4 mm. 

To  test  the  hot-  and  cold-spots,  use  a hot  or  cold  metallic  rod ; at  the  cold-spots. 
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wlion  they  ai'c  liglitly  touchtHl,  only  the  seusiition  of  cold  will  he  felt,  and  a corre- 
sponding effect  with  a hot  rod  at  the  hot-spots.  Both  spots  are  insensible  to  objects 
of  the  same  teniporaturo  as  the  skin. 

According  to  I'l.  ITering,  what  determines  the  sensation  of  tcniperatnre  is  the 
temperature  of  the  thermic  end-apparatus  itself,  i.e.,  its  zero-temperature.  As  often 
as  the  temperature  of  a cutaneous  area  is  above  its  zero-temperature,  wo  feel  it  as 


Fig.  761. — A,  cold-spots,  B,  hot-spots,  from  the  vohir  surface  of  the  terminal  phalanx  of  the 
index-finger  to  the  margins  of  the  nail.  Fig.  762. — C,  cold-spots,  and  D,  w.arm-spots  of  the 
radial  half  of  the  dorsal  surface  of  the  wrist.  The  arrow  indicates  the  direction  in  which 
the  hair  points. 


icarm  ; in  the  opposite  case,  cold.  The  one  or  the  other  sensation  is  more  marked, 
the  more  the  one  or  other  temperature  A^aries  from  the  zero-temperature.  The  zero- 
temperature  can  undergo  changes  Avithin  considerable  limits,  OAving  to  external 
conditions. 

Methods  of  testing. — To  the  surface  of  the  skin  objects  of  the  same  size  and  Avith  the  same 
thermal  conductivity  are  applied  successively  at  different  temperatures  : — 1.  Nothnagel  uses 


Fig.  763. 

Cold-  and  hot-spots  from  tlic  same  part  of  the  anterior  .surface  of  the  forc-arm.  a,  cold-spots  ; 
h,  liot-spots.  Tlie  dark  parts  are  the  most  sensitive,  the  hatched  tlie  medium,  the  dotted 
the  feeble,  and  the  vacant  spaces  the  non-sensitive. 

small  wooden  cups  with  a metallic  base,  and  filled  with  warm  and  cold  Avatcr,  the  temperature 
being  registered  by  a thermometer  placed  in  the  cups.  [2.  Clinically,  two  test-tubes  filled  with 
cold  and  warm  water,  or  two  spoons,  the  one  hot  and  the  other  cold,  may  be  used.] 
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Resists.— 1.  As  a general  rule,  tlio  feeling  of  cold  is  nrodneed  wlm,.  o i ^ i 

applied  to  the  skin  robs  it  of  beat ; and,  conversely,  ive  have  a sensation  of  warluth 
when  heat  is  conmiinncated  to  the  skin.  -’‘n^mnoi  vaiiuui 

2.  The  greater  the  thermal  conductivity  of  the  substance  toiichiiifr  the  skin  the 
more  intense  is  the  feeling  of  heat  or  cold  (§  218).  ^ ^ 

tenuiemVme*ST-?°^'r^  /'f “'Suish  distinctly  differences  of 

tempeiatiiie  of  0 2 -0  16  R with  the  tips  of  the  lingers  (E.  II.  Weher)  Tern 

below  that  of  the  blood  (a3“-27“  G.-Jothnagel)  are  distinguished 
most  distinctly  by  the  most  sensitive  parts,  even  to  differences  of  0-05°  C iLinder- 
mann).  Differences  of  temperature  arc  less  easily  made  out  when  dealimr  with 

r r c-  a L; 

■?drHH;;.  t 1 one  a few  degrees  above  zero  (2-8°  C.),  cau.se  distinct  pain  in 
addition  to  the  sensation  of  teniijeraturc. 

4 The  sensibility  for  cold  is  generally  greater  than  for  warmth,— that  of  the  left 
mnd  IS  greater  than  the  right  (Gold^cheider).  The  different  parts  of  the  skin  also 
laiyin  the  acuteness  of  their  thermal  sense,  and  in  the  following  order -—Tip 
of  the  tongue,  eyelids,  cheeks,  lips,  neck,  and  body.  The  perceptible  minimuin 
WR n on  thejireast;  0'9°  on  the  back;  0'3“,  back  of  the 

^oot;  0-5°,  thigh;  0'6°  leo^  • 
C.,  temple.  The  thermal  sense  is  le.ss  acute  iii  'tlm 
middle  hue,  e.g.,  the  nose,  than  on  each  side  of  it  {E.  H.  Weher).  Tier.  76.3  shows 
that  111  one  and  the  same  portion  of  skin,  the  cold-  and  hot-spots  are  differently 
located,  ^.e.,  their  different  topograph3^  ^ 

membrane  of  the  mouth  be  pencilled  with  a 10  per  cent,  solution  of  cocain  the 
abolished  ; the  cooling  sensation  of  nienthol  depends  upon  its  stimu- 
lation of  the  cold  nerves  ; CO„  applied  to  the  skin  e.xcites  the  heat-nerves  (Goldscheider). 

1 P'  of  temperature  are  most  easily  perceived  when  the  same  part  of  the 

.skin  is  affected  successively  by  objects  of  different  temperature.  If,  however  two 
different  teinperatures  act  simultaneously  and  side  by  side,  the  impressions  are  apt 
to  become  lused,  especially  when  the  two  areas  are  very  near  each  other. 

6.  Practice  iinproves  the  temperature  sense  ; congestion  of  Amnous  blood  in  the 
skin  diminishes  it ; diminution  of  the  amount  of  blood  in  the  skin  improves  it  (il/. 
Alshei  g).  When  large  areas  of  the  skin  are  touched,  the  perception  of  differences 
IS  more  acute  than  with  small  areas.  Rapid  variations  of  the  temperature  produce 
more  intense  sensations  than  gradual  changes  of  temperature.  Fatio-ue  occurs 
soon.  ° 

Illusions  are  very  common  1.  The  sensations  of  heat  and  cold  sometimes  alternate  in  a 
parado.\-ical  manner.  When  the  skin  is  dipped  first  into  water  at  10°  C.  we  feel  cold  and  if  it 
be  then  fhpped.at  once  into  water  at  16°  C.,  we  have  at  first  a feeling  of  warmth,  but  soon  again 
otcold.  2.  1 he  same  temperature  applied  to  a large  surface  of  the  skin  is  estimated  to  be 
IS  applied  to  a small  area,  e.(j.,  the  whole  hand  when  placed  in  water  at 
29  -5  U feels  warmer  than  when  a finger  is  dipped  into  water  at  32°  C.  3.  Cold  weights  are 
judged  to  be  heavier  than  warm  ones. 

Pathological.-— Tactile  sensibility  is  only  seldom  increased  (hyperpselaphesia),  but  "reat 
sensibility  to  dillerences  of  temperature  is  manifested  by  areas  of  the  skin  whose  epiderinis  is 
partly  removed  or  altered  by  vesicants  or  herpes  zoster,  and  the  same  occurs  in  some  cases  of 
locomotor  ataxia  ; while  the  sense  of  locality  is  rendered  more  acute  in  the  two  former  cases  and 
ill  erysipelas.  An  abnormal  condition  of  the  sense  of  locality  was  described  by  Brown-Sequard 
where  three  points  were  felt  when  only  two  were  applied,  and  two  when  one  was  applied  to  the 
skin.  Laiidois  finds  that  in  himself  pricking  the  skin  of  the  sternum  over  the  aiwle  of 
Liidovicus  IS  always  accoinpaiiied  by  a sensation  in  the  knee.  [Some  persons,  when  cold  “water 
IS  applied  to  the  scalp,  have  a sensation  referable  to  the  skin  of  the  loins  (Slirlinq).']  A 
remarkable  variation  of  the  sense  of  locality  occurs  in  moderate  poisoning  with  morphia  where 
the  person  feels  hiinself  abnormally  large  or  greatly  diminished.  In  degeneration  of  the  ii’osterior 
cofuniiis  ol  the  cord,  Obersteiiier  observed  that  the  ^latient  was  unable  to  say  whether  liis  rierht 
or  left  side  was  touched  (“  aUochiiia  ”).  Ferrier  observed  a case  where  a stimulus  aiiplied“to 
the  right  side  was  referred  to  the  left,  and  vice  versd. 
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Diminution  and  paralysis  of  the  tactile  sense  (Hypopselaphesia  and  Apselapliesia)  occur 
either  in  conjunction  with  siinnltnneons  injury  to  tlie  sensory  nerves,  or  alone.  It  is  rare  to 
liud  that  one  ot  tlie  (inalities  ol  the  tactile  sense  is  lost,  e.r/.,  either  the  tactile  sense  or  the 
sense  ol  tenipcratnre  a condition  which  has  heen  called  “ 2Wvii((l  (aclHe  j^t^TCilysis."  Limbs 
which  are  '‘deeping  ” feel  heat  and  not  cold  {Herzen). 


429.  COMMON  SENSATION — PAIN. — By  the  term  common  sensation  -we 
mulerstand  pleasant  or  unpleasant  sensations  in  those  parts  of  our  bodies  udiichare 
endowed  witli  sensibility,  and  which  are  not  referable  to  external  oly'ects,  and 
w hose  characters  are  dilHcult  to  describe,  and  cannot  be  coinjiared  ■with  other 
sensations.  Each  sensation  is,  as  it  w'erc,  a peculiar  one.  To  this  belong  pain, 
hungei,  thirst,  malaise,  fatigue,  horror,  ■\'ertigo,  tickling,  W'ell-being,  illncs.s,  the 
respiratory  feeling  of  free  or  iin2')eded  breathing. 

Pain  may  occur  Avherever  sensory  nerves  are  distriljuted,  and  it  is  invariably 
caused  by  a stronger  stimulus  than  normal  being  applied  to  sensory  nerves.  Every 
kind  of  stimulation,  mechanical,  thermal,  chemical,  electrical  as  Avell  as  somatic 
(inflaniination  or  disturbances  of  nutrition),  may  excite  jiain.  The  last  appears  to 
be  especially  active,  as  many  tissues  become  extremely  painful  during  inflammation 
{e.rj.,  muscles  and  bones),  Avhile  they  are  comparatively  insensible  to  cutting.  Pain 
may  be  produced  by  stimulating  a sensory  nerve  in  any  part  of  its  course,  from  its 
centre  to  the  periphery,  but  the  sensation  is  invariably  referred  to  the  peripheral 
end  of  the  nerve.  This  is  the  law  of  the  peripheral  reference  of  sensations. 
Hence,  stimulation  of  a nerve,  as  in  the  scar  of  an  amputated  limb,  may  gh'e  rise 
to  a sensation  of  pain  Avhich  is  referred  to  the  parts  already  removed.  Too  violent 
stimulation  of  a sensory  nerve  in  its  course  may  render  it  incapable  of  conducting 
impressions,  so  that  jierijiheral  impressions  are  no  longer  perceiA'ed.  If  a sufficient 
.stimulus  to  produce  pain  be  then  applied  to  the  central  part  of  the  nerve,  such  an 
impression  is  still  referred  to  the  peripheral  end  of  the  nerve.  Thus  Ave  explain  the 
paradoxical  anaesthesia  dolorosa.  In  connection  Avith  painful  impressions,  the 
jiatient  is  often  unable  to  localise  them  exactly.  This  is  most  easily  done  Avhen  a 
small  injury  (prick  of  a needle)  is  made  on  aperiiiheral  part.  When,  hoAvever,  the 
stimulation  occurs  in  the  course  of  the  nei'A'e,  or  in  the  centre,  or  in  nei’A'es  AA^hose 
peripheral  ends  are  not  accessible,  as  in  the  intestines,  pain  (as  belly-ache),  Avhich 
cannot  easily  be  localised,  is  the  result. 

In-adiation  of  pain.— During  violent  pain  there  is  not  imfrequently  irradiation 
of  tlie  pain  (§  364,  5),  Avhereby  localisation  is  impossible.  It  is  rare  for  pain  to 
remain  continuous  and  uniform;  more  generally  there  are  exacerbations  and 
diminutions  of  the  intensity,  and  sometimes  periodic  intensification,  as  in  some 
iicurciJ^icis. 


The  intensity  of  the  pain  depends  especially  upon  the  excitability  of  the  sensory 
nerves.  Iliere  are  considerable  individual  variations  in  this  resjiect,  some  nerves 
the  tngeniinus  and  splanchnic,  being  very  sensitive.  The  larger  the  number 
of  fibres  affected  the  ijiore  severe  the  pain.  The  duration  is  also  of  importance,  in 


as  far  as  the  same  stimulation, 
AVe  sjieak  of  ])iercing,  cuttin 


dull,  ami  other  kinds  ol  pain,  but  Ave  are  quite  unacquainted  Avith  the  conditions 
on  Av Inch  such  different  sensations  depend.  Painful  impressions  are  abolished 

narcotics,  such  as  ether,  chloroform,  morphia,  A-c.  (§ 

Methods  of  Testing.— To  test  the  cutaiioous  sensibility,  Ave  usually  einnlov  the  constant  or 
induced  electrical  current.  Determine  lirst  the  minimum  sensibility,  i.e},  the  strength  of  the 

ftebkft  ""'1  fi'se  the  minimum  of  pain,  i.e.,  the 

eonsitt^f  tb  current  which  lirst  causes  distinct  impressions  of  pain.  The  electrodes 

consist  ot  thin  metal  1C  necdlc.s,  and  are  placed  1 to  2 cm.  apart. 

incrpn<.wI°^sH()lu  of  the  nerves  Avhich  administer  to  iiainful  sensations  is 

inciea..ed,  a slight  touch  ol  the  skin,  nay,  even  a breath  of  cold  air,  may  excite  the  most  violent 


Avhen  long  continued, 
boriii",  burning. 


, may  become  unbearable 
throbbinri' 


pressing. 
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pain,  constituting  cutaneous  liyperalgia,  especially  in  iuflaminatory  or  exanthcinatic  con.iitioiis 
ot  the  skin.  The  tenn  cutaneous  paralgia  is  apiilied  to  certain  aiioinalou.s,  disa<n-eeable  or 
painlul  sensations  which  arc  fretpiently  relerred  to  the  skin — itching,  creeping,  formication 
cold,  and  burning.  In  cerebro-siiinal  meningitis,  sometimes  a prick  in  the  sole  of  the  foot 
produces  a double  sensation  of  pain  and  a double  reflex  contraction.  Perhaps  this  condition 
may  be  explained  by  supposing  that  in  a part  of  the  nerve  the  condition  is  delayed  (g  337,  2). 
In  neuralgia  there  is  severe  jiain,  occurring  in  paroxysms,  with  violent  exacerbations  and  pain 
shooting  into  other  parts  (p.  733).  V^'ery  Irequently  excessive  pain  is  produced  by  pressure  on 
the  nerve  where  it  makes  its  exit  from  a foramen  or  traverses  a fascia. 

VaUeix’s  Points  Doulom-eux  (1841).— The  skin  itself  to  which  the  sensory  nerve  runs, 
especially  at  lirst,  may  be  very  sensitive  ; and  when  the  neuralgia  is  of  long  duration  tlie 
sensibility  may  bo  diminished  even  to  the  condition  of  analgesia  {Tiirclc) ; in  the  latter  case  there 
may  be  pronounced  aiuesthesia  dolorosa  (p.  1025). 

Diminution  or  paralysis  of  the  sense  of  pain  (hypalgia  and  analgia)  maybe  due  to  aflections 
of  the  ends  of  the  nerves,  or  of  their  course,  or  central  terminations. 

Metalloscopy. — In  hysterical  patients  sulfering  from  hemiancesthesia,  it  is  found  that  the 
leeling  of  the  paralysed  side  is  restored,  when  small  metallic  plates  or  larger  pieces  of  dilferent 
metals  are  applied  to  the  allected  parts  [Bureq,  Charcot).  At  the  same  time  that  the  alfected 
part  recovers  its  sensibility  the  opposite  limb  or  side  becomes  amesthctic.  This  condition  has 
been  spoken  ot  as  transference  of  sensibility.  The  phenomenon  is  not  due  to  galvanic  currents 
developed  by  the  metals  ; but  it  may  be,  perhaps,  explained  by  the  fact  that,  under  physio- 
logical conditions,  and  in  a healthy  person,  every  increase  of  the  sensibility  on  one  side  of 
the  body,  produced  by  tlie  application  of  warm  metallic  plates  or  bandages,  is  followed  by  a 
diminution  of  the  sensibility  of  the  opposite  side.  Conversely,  it  is  found  that  when  one  side 
of  the  body  is  rendered  less  sensitive  by  the  application  of  cold  plates,  the  homologous  part  of 
the  other  side  becomes  more  sensitive  {Rum}')/). 


430.  MUSCULAE  SENSE. — Muscular  Sensibility.  — The  sensory  nerves  of 
the  muscles  (§  292)  always  convey  to  us  impressions  as  to  the  activity  or  non- 
activity of  these  organs,  and  m the  former  case,  these  impressions  enable  us  to 
judge  of  the  degree  of  contraction.  It  also  informs  us  of  the  amount  of  the  con- 
traction to  be  employed  to  overcome  resistance.  Obviouslj'^,  the  muscular  sense 
must  be  largely  su23ported  and  aided  by  the  sense  of  j^ressuro,  and  conversely. 
E.  H.  Weber  showed,  however,  that  the  muscle  sense  is  finer  than  the  pressure 
sense,  as  by  it  we  can  distinguish  weights  in  the  ratio  of  39  : 40,  while  the 
pressure  sense  only  enables  us  to  distinguish  those  in  the  ratio  of  29  : 30.  In 
some  cases  there  has  been  observed  total  cutaneous  insensibility,  while  the 
muscular  sense  was  retained  completely.  A frog  deirrived  of  its  skin  can  sjwing 
without  any  apparent  disturbance.  The  muscular  sense  is  also  greatly  aided  by 
the  sensibility  of  the  joints,  bones,  and  fasciae.  Many  muscles,  e.g.,  those  of  respira- 
tion, have  only  slight  muscular  sensibihty,  while  it  seems  to  be  absent  normally  in 
the  heart  and  non-striped  muscle. 

[The  muscular  sense  stands  mid\vay  between  special  and  common  sensations,  and 
by  it  we  obtain  a knoAvledge  of  the  condition  of  our  muscles,  and  to  what  extent 
they  are  contracted  ; also  the  position  of  the  various  parts  of  our  bodies  and  the 
resistance  offered  by  external  objects.  Thus,  sensations  accompanjdng  muscular 
movement  are  two-fold — {a)  the  movements  in  the  unopposed  muscles,  as  the 
movements  of  the  limbs  in  space ; and  (i)  those  of  resistance  where  there  is 
op)30sition  to  the  movement,  as  in  lifting  a weight.  In  the  latter  case  the  sensa- 
tions due  to  innervation  are  iinj^ortant,  and  of  course  in  such  cases  we  have  also  to 
take  into  account  the  sensations  obtained  from  mere  pressure  u))on  the  skin.  Our 
sensations  derived  from  muserdar  movements  depend  on  the  direction  ojul  duration 
of  the  movements.  On  the  sensations  thus  conveyed  to  the  sensorium,  we  form 
judgments  as  to  the  direction  of  a point  in  space,  as  well  as  of  the  distance  between 
two  points  in  si)ace.  This  is  very  marked  in  the  case  of  the  ocular  muscles.  It  is 
also  evident  that  the  muscular  sense  is  intimately  related  to,  and  often  combined 
with,  the  exercise  of  the  sensation  of  touch  and  sight  (Stdli/).] 

Methods  of  Testing. — Weights  are  wrapjied  in  a towel  and  suspended  to  the  part  to  be 
tested.  The  patient  estimates  the  weiglit  by  raising  and  lowering  it.  'Hio  clcdro-muscutar 
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sensibility  also  may  bo  jirovod  tlius  : cause  tlio  iiuisclcs  to  contract  by  means  of  induction  shock.s, 
and  observe  the  sensation  tliereby  produced.  [Direct  the  patient  to  ]ilace  liis  I'cet  toffetlier 
wliile  standing,  and  then  close  Ids  eyes.  A bealtliy  person  can  stand  quite  steady,  but  in  one 
with  tlie  muscular  sense  impaired,  as  in  locomotor  ata.xia,  tlic  patient  may  move  to  and  fro,  or 
even  fall  (§346,  3).  Again,  a person  with  Ids  muscular  sense  impaired  may  not  bo  able  to  touch 
accurately  and  at  once  some  part  of  his  body,  when  his  eyes  are  closed.] 

A healthy  ])er.son  perceives  a weight  of  1 gram  applied  to  his  upper  arm  ; when  a weight  of 
15  grins,  is  applied,  he  perceives  an  addition  of  1 gram.  If  the  original  weight  be  50  grins.,  he 
will  detect  the  addition  of  2 grins.  ; if  the  original  weight  be  100  grins.,  he  will  detect  3 grms. 
The  weight  detectable  by  the  individual  finger  varies.  With  tlie  leg,  when  the  weight  is 
applied  at  the  knee,  the  individual  may  detect  30  to  40  grms.  ; but  sometimes  only  a greater 
weight.  Often  one  can  detect  a difference  of  10  to  20,  or  30  to  70  grms. 

Section  of  a sensory  nerve  causes  disturbance  of  tlie  fine  graduation  of  move- 
ment (p.  755).  Mcynert  suijposes  tliat  the  cerebral  centre  for  muscular  semsibility 
lies  in  the  motor  cortical  centres,  the  muscles  being  connected  by  motor  and 
sensory  paths  tvith  tire  ganglionic  cells  in  these  centres. 

Too  severe  muscular  exercise  causes  the  sensation  of  fatigue,  oppression,  and 
weight  in  the  limbs  (§  304). 

Illusions  of  the  muscular  sense. — A weight  held  by  one  limb  appears  to  us  to  become  lighter 
as  soon  as  we  contract  other  muscles  of  the  limb,  which,  however,  are  not  required  to  act  in 
supporting  the  weight  {Charpcnlier).  If  the  tip  of  the  tongue  be  pressed  against  a gap  in 
the  dental  arch  and  then  be  moved  to  and  fro,  one  has  a feeling  as  if  the  teeth  move  with  the 
movements  of  the  tongue. 

Pathological — Abnormal  increase  of  the  muscular  sense  is  rare  {muscular  Ivyjyeralcjia  and 
hypaxeslhcsia),  as  in  anxielas  tihiarum,  a jiaiiiful  condition  of  unrest  which  leads  to  a continual 
change  in  the  position  of  the  limbs.  In  cramp  there  is  intense  pain,  due  to  stimulation  of  the 
sensory  nerves  of  the  muscle,  and  the  same,  is  the  case  in  inflammation.  Diminution  of  the 
muscular  sensibility  occurs  in  some  choreic  and  ataxic  persons  (§  364,  5).  In  locomotor  ataxia 
the  muscular  sense  of  the  upper  extremities  may  be  normal  or  weakened,  while  it  is  usually  con- 
siderably diminished  in  the  legs.  [The  muscular  sense  is  said  to  be  increased  in  the  hypnotic 
condition,  and  in  somnambulists.] 
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431.  FORMS  OF  KEPROLUCTION.^I.  Abiogenesis  (Gencratio  aonuivocn 
SIVG  spontanea,  spontaneous  generation).— It  was  formerly  assumed  that,  under 
certain  circumstances,  non-living  matter  derived  from  the  decomposition  of  organic 
materials  became  changed  spontaneously  into  living  beings.  While  Aristotle  as- 
cribed thrs  mode  of  origin  to  insects,  the  recent  observers  who  advocate  this  form 
of  gerreratiorr  restrict  its  actiorr  solely  to  the  lorvest  orgarrisms.  Exjrerimerital 
evidence  is  distirrctly  against  sprorrtaireous  gerreratiorr.  If  organised  rrratter  be 
heated  to  a_  very  high  temperature  in  sealed  trrhes,  and  be  thus  deprived  of  all 
Irvrrrg  orgarrisms  or  their  spores,  there  is  no  gerreratiorr  of  arry  organism.  Hence, 
the  dictum  “ Ourrre  vivurn  ex  ovo”  {Harvey,  or,  ex  vivo).  Some  highly  organised 
invertebrate  arrirnals  (Gordius,  Arrguillula,  Tardigrada,  arrd  Eotatoria)  may  be  dried, 
arrd  evorr  heated  to  140  C. , arrd  yet  regairr  their  A’ital  activities  orr  beirrg  moisterred 
(Anabiosis). 

II.  Division  or  fission  occurs  in  many  protozoa  (amceba,  infu.soria).  Tire  orgauisin,  just  as  is 
the  case  with  cells,  divides,  the  nucleus  wlieii  present  taking  an  active  part  in  the  process,  so 
that  t\yo  nuclei  and  two  masses  of  ]3roto2i]asni  forming  two  organisms  are  produced.  The 
Ophidiasters  amongst  the  echiuoderms  divide  spontaneously,  and  they  are  said  to  throw  oft’  an 
arm  which  may  develop  into  a com]dete  anima].  According  to  Trembley  (1744),  the  hydra  niav 
be  divided  into  pieces,  and  each  piece  gives  rise  to  a new  individual  [although  under  normal 
circumstances  the  hydra  gives  oft'  buds,  and  is  provided  with  generative  organs]. 

HI.  Budding  or  gemmation  occurs  in  a well-marked  form  among  the  polyps  and  in  some 
infusorians  (Vorticella).  A bud  is  given  oft' by  the  parent,  and  gradually  comes  more  and  more 
to  resemble  the  latter.  The  bud  either  remains  permanently  attached  to  the  parent,  so  that  a 
complex  organism  is  produced,  in  which  tlie  digestive  organs  communicate  with  each  other 
directly,  or  in  some  cases  there  may  be  a “colony  ” with  a common  nervous  system,  such  as  the 
polyzoa.  In  some  composite  animals  (siphoiiophora)  the  dift’erent  polyps  perfoi-m  different 
functions.  Some  have  a digestive,  others  a motor,  and  a third  a generative  function,  so  that 
there  is  a physiological  division  of  labour.  Buds  which  are  given  off  from  the  parent  are  formed 
internally  in  the  rhizopoda.  In  some  animals  (polyps,  infusoria),  which  can  reproduce  them- 
selves by  buds  or  division,  there  is  also  the  formation  of  male  and  female  elements  of  generation, 
so  that  they  have  a se.xual  and  a non-sexual  mode  of  reproduction. 

rv.  Conjugation  is  a form  of  reproduction  which  leads  up  to  the  sexual  form.  It  occurs  in 
the  unicellular  Gregarina;.  The  anterior  end  of  one  such  organism  unites  with  the  posterior 
end  of  another  ; both  become  encysted,  and  form  one  passive  spherical  body.  The  conjoined 
structures  form  an  amorphous  mass,  from  which  numerous  globular  bodies  are  formed,  and  in 
each  of  which  nuinerous  oblong  structures — the  pseudo-navicelli — are  developed.  These  bodies 
become,  or  give  rise  to  an  amoeboid  structure,  which  forms  a nucleus  and  au  envelope  and 
becomes  transformed  into  a gregarina. 

Sexual  reproduction  requires  the  formation  of  tlie  embryo  from  tlie  conjunction 
of  the  male  and  female  reproductive  elements,  the  spenn-cell  and  the  genn-cell. 
These  products  may  be  formed  cither  in  une  individual  (hermaphroditism,  as  in  the 
hat  worms  and  gasteropods),  or  in  two  separate  organisms  (male  or  female).  Se.xual 
reproduction  embraces  the  following  varieties : — 

V.  Metamorphosis  is  that  form  of  sexual  reproduction  in  which  tho  embryo  from  an  eaily 
period  undergoes  a series  of  marked  changes  of  e.xternnl  form,  c.g.,  the  chrysalis  stage,  and  the 
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pupa  stage,  and  in  none  of  those  stages  is  reproduction  possible.  Lastly,  the  final  .sexually 
developed  form  (the  imago  stage  in  butterllies)  is  produced,  whicli  forms  the  sexual  products 
whose  union  gives  rise  to  organisms  which  repeat  the  same  cycle  of  change.s.  IMctamorphosis 
occurs  extensively  amongst  the  insects  ; some  of  them 
have  several  stages  (holo-metabolic),  and  others  have 
few  stages  (hemi-metabolic).  It  also  occurs  in  .some 
arthropodn,  and  worms,  c.g.,  trichina;  the  sexual  form 
of  the  animal  occurs  in  the  intestine,  tlie  numerous 
larvm  wander  into  the  muscles,  whore  thej'’  become 
encysted,  and  form  undeveloped  sexual  organs,  consti- 
tuting the  pupa  stage  of  the  muscular  trichina.  When 

the  encysted  form  is  eaten 
by  another  animal,  the 
sexual  organs  come  into 
activity,  a new  brood  is 
formed,  and  the  cycle  is 
repeated.  Metamorphosis 
also  occurs  in  the  frog  and 
in  petromyzon.  [This  is 
really  a condition  in 
which  the  embryo  under- 
goes marked  changes  of 
form  before  it  becomes 
sexually  mature.  ] 

VI.  Alteration,  of  Gene- 
rations or  Metagenesis. — 

{Slecnstrup).  — In  this 
variety  some  of  the  mem- 
bers of  the  cycle  can  pro- 
duce new  beings  non- 
sexually,  while  in  the  final 
stage  reproduction  is  al- 
ways sexual.  From  a 
medical  point  of  view,  the  life-history  of  the  tape-worm  or  Tfenia  is  most  important.  The 
segments  of  the  tape-worm  are  called  proglottides  (fig.  770),  and  each  segment  is  herma- 
phrodite with  testes,  vas  deferens,  penis,  ovary,  &c.,  and  numerous  ova.  The  segments 
are  evacuated  with  the  foeces.  The  eggs  are  fertilised  after  they  are  shed  (fig.  764),  and 
from  them  is  developed  an  elliptical  embryo,  provided  with  six  booklets,  which  is  .swallowed 


Fig.  764. 

A ripe  egg  taken  from  the 
uterus  of  Taenia  solium. 

a,  Albuminous  envelope  ; 

b,  remains  of  the  yelk  ; 

c,  covering  of  the  embryo ; 

d,  embryo  with  embryonal 
booklets. 


Fig.  765. 

Encapsulcd  cysticercus  from 
solium  embedded  in  a 
sartorius.  Natural  size. 


Taenia 

human 


Fig.  766. 

Head  of  Tmnia  solium  (I)  and  medio-canellata  (II),  and  joints  of  both  (1,  2). 


by  another  animal,  the  host.  These  embryos  bore  their  way  into  the  tis.sues  of  the  host,  where 
they  undergo  development,  forming  the  encysted  stage,  Cysticercus  (fig.  767),  Coonurus,  or 
Echinococcus  (fig.  768).  The  encysted  capsule  may  contain  one  (cysticercus)  or  many  (coonurus) 
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sess  Ic  leadsof  tlic  tfoina.  lu  onlev  to  undergo  furtlier  developuici.t,  tlic  ey.sticercu.s  must  be 
eaten  alive  by  nuotbcraniinal  udien  tbe  l.ead  or  scolex  fixes  itself  by  tlic  booklets  and  suckers 
to  the  intest.no  of  Its  new  host  (I, g.  767),  where  it  begins  to  bud  and  produce  a series  of  nmv 
se^nents  between  the  liead  and  the  last-formed  segment,  and  thus  the  cycle  is  repeated 

the  ..lost  nnpor  ant  flat-wor.us  are  :-Tmnia  solium,  i.,  man  ; the  Cj4tice.-cus  cellul'osa.  ffi. 
onnvof  co’isOti.tcs  the  encash  in  pork  ; Taenia  mediocanellata  (fig.  770)  the 

eiicysted  stage,  m the  ox  ; Taenia  coenurus,  in  the  dog's  intestine;  the  encysted  .sS  S 

gives  rise  to  the  condition ^of  “stat'geis”- 
T®nia  echinococcus,  in  the  dog  s intes-  »i‘>ege.s  , 

tine ; the  embryos  or  seolices  occur  in 
the  liver  of  man  as  “hydatids.”  :<i 

Tl.o  mediisfc  also  exhibit  alteniation 
of  geiiei-ations,  and  so  do  some  insects, 
especially  the  plant  lice  or  aphides. 


I'lg.  /6/.  ^ Fig.  768.  Fig.  769. 

Fig.  767.— Cj'sticerci  from  Taenia  solium  removed  from  their  capsule.  1,  natural  size  ■ 2 
magnified.  a,  embryo-sac;  I,  cavity  produced  by  budding  of  the  embryo-sac  - c 
suctorial  discs  and  booklets.  Fig.  768.— Cysticercus  of  Ta;nia  solium,  with  its  head  and 
seginents  protruded,  a,  caudal-sac  ; h,  head  of  the  tape-woi-in,  with  discs  and  booklets 
(scolex)  ; c,  neck.  Fig.  769.— Part  of  an  Echinococcus  capsule,  with  developincf  buds 
a,  sheath  ; &,  parenchymatous  layer  ; e,  germinating  capsule  filled  with  seolices.  ° 


Parthenogenesis  {Owen,  v.  Sicbold). — In  this  variety,  in  addition  to  sexual  reproduction 
new  individuals  may  be  produced  without  sexual  union.  The  non-sexually  produced  brood  is 
•always  of  one  sex,  as  in  the  bees.  A beehive  contains  a queen,  the  workers,  and  the  drones  or 
males.  During  the  nuptial  flight  the  queen  is  impregnated  by  the  males,  and  the  seminal 
fluid  is  stored  up  in  the  receptaculum  seniinis  of  the  queen,  and  it  appears  that  the  queen  may 
voluntarily  pei-mit  the  contact  of  this  fluid  with  the  ova  or  withhold  it.  All  fertilised  et^^s 
give  rise  to  female,  and  all  unfertilised  ones  to  male  bees. 


Fig.  770. 

Fig  770. — Tienia  mediocanellata.  Natural  size. 

. yill.  Sexual  reproduction  without  any  intermediate  stages  occurs  in,  besides  man,  mammals, 
birds,  reptiles,  and  most  fishes. 

432.  TESTIS — SEMINAE  FLUID. — In  tJie  testis,  or  male  reproductive  organ, 
the  seminal  fluid  tvliich  contains  the  male  element  or  sj^ermatozoa  is  formed.  The 
framework  of  the  gland  consists  of  a thick  strong  avhite  fibrous  covering,  the 
tunica  albuginea,  composed  chiefly  of  white  interlacing  fibrous  tissue.  Externally, 
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this  laj'ci’  is  covered  bj'  the  visceral  layer  of  the  serous  uiemhrano,  or  tlie  tunica 
vaginalis,  which  invests  the  testis  and  epididymis.  The  tunica  albuginea  is  pro- 
longed for  some  distance  as  a vertical  septum  into  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  testis, 
to  form  the  mediastinum  testis  or  corpus  Higlnnori.  Septa  or  traheculse — more 
or  less  complete — stretch  from  the  under  surface  of  the  P.  albuginea  towards  the 
mediastinum,  so  that  the  organ  is  subdivided  thereliy  into  a number  of  compart- 
ments or  lobules,  with  their  bases  directed  outwards  and  their  apices  towards  the 
mediastinum.  From  these,  t.  albuginea, 

finer  sustentacular  fibres  pass 
into  the  compartments  to  sup- 
port the  structures  lying  in 
these  compartments.] 

[Arrangement  of  Tubules. — 

Each  compartment  contains 
several  seminal  tubules,  long- 
convoluted  tubules  ill-  i'l 

diani.)  which  rarely  branch 
except  at  their  outer  end  ; they 
are  about  2 feet  in  length  and 
exceed  800  in  number.  These 
tubules  run  towards  the  medias- 
tinum, those  in  one  compart- 
ment uniting  at  an  acute  angle 
with  each  other,  to  form  a 
smaller  number  of  narrower 
straight  tubules — tubuli  recti 
(fig.  771).  These  straight  tub- 
ules open  into  a network  of 
tubules  in  the  mediastinum  to 
form  the  rete  testis,  a dense 
network  of  tubules  of  irregular 
diameter  (fig.  771).  From  this 
network  there  proceed  12  to  1-5 
wider  ducts, — the  vasa  eflfe- 
rentia — Avhich  after  emerging 
from  the  testis  arc  at  first 
straight,  but  soon  become  con- 
voluted— and  form  a series  of 
conical  eminences  ■ — • the  coni 
vasculosi — which  together  form 
the  head  of  the  epididymis. 

Tliese  tubes  gradually  unite 
Avith  each  other  and  form  tlie 
body  and  globus  minor  of  the 
epididymis,  Avhich,  Avhen  unra- 
velled, is  a tube  about  20  feet 
long  terminating  in  the  vas 
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Fig.  771. 

Trausm'se  section  of  the  testis  (low 
power  view). 


deferens  (2  feet  long),  which  is  the  excretory  duct  of  the  testis.] 

[Structure  of  a Seminal  Tubule.— -The  seminal  tubules  consist  of  a thick  Avell- 
marked  ba.sement  membrane,  composed  of  flattened  nucleateel  cells  arranged  like 
membranes  (fig.  776).  These  tubes  are  lined  by  several  layers  of  more  or  less 
cubical  cells ; there  is  an  outer  row  of  such  cells  next  the  basement  membrane, 
and  often  shoAving  a dividing  large  nucleus.  Internal  to  these  arc  several  layers 


of  mner 


large 


clear  cells,  Avith  nuclei  often  dividing,  so  that  they  form  many 
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aaughtcr  cells  which  lie  internal  to  them  and  next  the  lumen.  From  these 

iSe  f 1 1C  spermatozoa,  and  they  constitute  the  spennatoblasts 

Ihese  se\  eial  layers  of  cells  leave  a distinct  lumen.  The  tubuli  recti  are  narrow 
n dianieter,^^^^^^^  %cr  of  squamous  or  flattened  epithelium  (fig. 

/of-  f^  1 * ^ * consists  merely  of  channels  in  the  fibrous  stroma  Avithout  i 

?nd'I/onrvasci^^^^^^^  epithelium.  The  vasa  efFerentia 

ami  com  vasculosi  ha\e  circular  smooth  muscular  fllires  in  their  walls  and  are 

bases  of epithelium  with  striated  protoplasm.’  At  the 
these  cells  .iii  some  parts  is  a layer  of  smaller  granular  cells.  These 
t bi  les  form  the  epidid^ms,  whose  tubules  have  the  same  structure  (fig.  773) 
In  the  sheei^  pigment  cells  are  often  found  in  the  basement  memlirane.l 

deme'hv^^5^?/^^^^  is  lined  by  several  layers  of  columnar  epithelium  resting  on  a 
den.se  layei  of  fibrous  tissiie-the  mucosa.  Outside  this  is  the  muscular  eSat  a 
t l ick  layer  of  non-striped  mmscle,  compo.sed  of  a thick  inner  circular,  and  thick 
oiitoi  lunQitudinal  layer,  a _ thin  sub-mucous  coat  connecting  the  muscular  and 
mucous  coats  together ; outside  all  is  the  fibrous  ad-ventitia.] 


Blood-vessel. 


Transverse 
section  of  a 
tube  of  cpi- 


Ciliated 

cylindrical 

epitlieliuni. 


Blood-vessel. 

Interstitial 

connective- 

tissue. 


Fiff. 


Fig.  773. 


Fig.  773.— 


„ /7-2.— Convoluted  .seminal  tubule  opening  into  a narrow  straight  tubule. 

Transverse  section  of  the  tubules  of  the  epididymis. 

[The  interstitial  tissue  (fig.  771),  supporting  the  seminal  tubules,  is  laminated 
and  coA'-ered  by  endothelial  platc.s,  Avith  slits  or  spaces  betAveen  the  lamellfe,  Avliich 
lorm  the  origin  of  the  lymphatics.  These  lymph-spaces  are  easily  injected  by  the 
puncture  method.  In  fact,  if  Berlin  blue  he  forced  into  the  testis,  the  lymphatics 
of  the  testis  and  spermatic  cord  are  readily  filled  AAuth  the  injection.  In  some 
animals_ (boar),  and  to  a less  extent  in  man,  dog,  there  are  also  fairly  large  iioly- 
ledral  mterstitial  cells,  often  Avith  a large  nucleus  and  sometimes  pigmented. 
They  represent  the  residue  of  the  epithelial  cells  of  the  WolHian  bodies  (Klein), 
or,  according  to  Wa  deyer,  they  are  plasma  cells.  The  blood-vessels  are  numerous, 
plexus  outside  the  basement  membrane  of  the  seminal  tubules.] 
Chemical  Composition.-The  seminal  fluid,  as  discharged  from  the  urethra,  is 
mixed  with  the  secretion  of  the  glands  of  the  vas  deferens,  Cowper’s  glands,  and 
lose  of  the  jirostate,  and  Avith  the  fluid  of  the  A’-esiculai  seminales.  Its  reaction 
IS  neutral  or  alkaline,  and  it  contains  82  per  cent,  of  water,  serum-albumin  alkali- 
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albuminato,  nuclein,  Iccitliin,  cliolestcrin,  I'ats  (pvotainin  ?),  plio.?pliorised  fat,  .salts 
(2  pcv  cent.),  especially  phosphates  of  the  filkalics  and  eartlis,  together  with  sul- 
phates, carbonates,  and  chlorides.  The  odorous  body,  whose  nature  is  iinknown, 
was  called  “ spermatin  ” by  ^hruqnelin. 


Finer  Structure  of  Spermatozoa. — The  observations  of  Jensen  have  shown  that  the  middle 
piece  and  head  are  still  more  complex,  although  this  is  not  the  case  in  human  spermatozoa  and 
those  of  the  bull  {G.  Eclziiis).  These  consist  of  a flattened,  long,  narrow,  tran.sparent,  proto- 
plasmic mass,  with  a fibre  composed  of  many  delicate  threads  in  both  margins.  At  the  tip 
of  the  tail  both  fibres  unite  into  one.  The  fibre  of  the  one  margin  is  generally  straight, 
the  other  is  thrown  into  wave-like  folds,  or  winds  in  a spiral  manner  round  the  other  ( IF. 
Krause,  Gibhes).  G.  lletzius  describes  a special  terminal  filament  (fig.  775,  0).  An  axial  thread 
surrounded  by  an  envelope  of  protoplasm,  traverses  the  middle  piece  and  the  tail  {Eimcr,  v. 
Braun).  [Leydig  showed  that  in  the  salamander  there  is  a delicate  membrane  attached  to  the 
tail,  and  Gibhes  has  described  a spiral  thread  attached  to  the  head  (newt)  and  connected  with 
the  middle  piece  by  a hyaline  membrane.] 

Motion  of  the  Spermatozoa. — [After  the  discharge  of  the  seminal  fluid,  the  spenn.atozoa  ex- 
hibit spontaneous  movements  for  many  hours  or  days.]  The  movements  are  due  to  the  lashing 
movements  of  the  tail,  which  moves  in  a circle  or  rotates  on  its  long  axis,  the  impulse  to  move-- 
ment  proceeding  from  the  jn  otoplasm  of  the  middle  piece  and  the  tail,  which  seem  to  be  capable 
of  moving  when  they  are  detached  {Elmer).  These  movements  are  comparable  to  those  that 
occur  in  cilia  (§  292),  and  there  are  transition  forms  between  ciliary  and  amceboid  movements, 
as  in  the  M onera.  Action  of  Eeagents  on  Spermatozoa. — 'Within  the  testis  they  do  not  exhibit 
movement,  as  the  fluid  is  not  snllicicntly  dilute  to  ]ierinit  them  to  move.  Their  movements  are 
specially  lively  in  the  normal  secretion  of  the  female  sexual  organs  {Bisclioff),  and  they  move 
pretty  freely,  and  for  a long  time,  in  all  normal  .animal  secretions  except  saliva.  Their  move- 
ments are  paralysed  by  water,  alcohol,  ether,  chloroform,  creosote,  gum,  dextrin,  vegetable 
mucin,  .synqi  of  grape-sugar,  or  very  alkaline  or  acid  uterine  or  vaginal  mucus  {Bound),  acids 
and  metallic  salts,  and  a too  high  or  too  low  temperature.  The  narcotics,  as  long  as  they  are 
cheinic.ally  imlifferent,  beh.ave  as  indifi'erent  fluids,  and  so  do  medium  solutions  of  urea,  sugar, 
albumin,  common  salt,  glycerin,  amygdalin,  &c.  ; but  if  these  be  too  dilute  or  too  concen- 
trated, they  alter  the  amount  of  water  in  the  spermatozoa  and  p.aralyse  them.  The  quiescence 
I)roduced  by  water  may  be  set  aside  by  dilute  alkalies  {Virchow),  as  with  cilia  (p.  560).  Eu- 


Seminal  fluid.— The  sticky,  whiti.sh-ycllow  semimal  fluid,  largely  composed  of  a mixture  of 
the  secretions  of  the  above-named  glands,  when  exposed  to  the  air,  becomes  more  fluid,  and  on 
adding  water  it  becomes  gelatinous,  and  from  it  separate  whitish  transparent  flake.s.  'When 
long  exposed,  it  forms  rhomboidal  crystals, 
which,  according  to  Schreiner,  consist  of  ])hos- 
]ihatic  salts  with  an  organic  base  (CoHgN). 

These  crystals  (fig.  774)  are  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  ])rostatic  fluid,  and  are  identical  with 
the  so-called  Charcot’s  crystals  (fig.  171,  c, 
and  § 138).  The  prostatic  fluid  is  thin,  milky, 
amphoteric,  or  of  slightly  acid  re.action,  and  is 
possessed  of  the  seminal  odour.  The  phos- 
phoric acid  necessary  for  the  formation  of  the 
crystals  is  obtained  from  the  seminal  fluid.  A 
somewhat  similar  odour  occurs  iu  the  albumin 
of  'eggs  not  quite  fresh.  The  non-poisonous 
ptomain,  cadaverin  (pentamethyhliamin  of 
Eaclenburg),  isolated  by  Brieger  from  dead 
bodies,  has  a similar  odoirr.  The  secretion 
of  the  vcsiculre  semin.ales  of  the  guinea-pig 
contains  much  fibrinogen  (p.  465). 


Tlie  spermatozoa  are  50  [a  long,  and 
consist  of  a flattened  pear-shaped  head 
(fig.  775,  1 and  2,  k),  -which  is  follo-u^ed 
by  a rod-shaped  middle  piece, 

/gj  . o • 7 7\  7 7 j.  -1  Ti  Crystals  from  spermatic  fluid. 

{kicJmetgf/er-beidel),  and  a long  tail-hke 

prolongation  or  cilium,  /.  The  spermatozoon  is  propelled  forwards  by  the  to-and- 
fro  movements  of  the  tail  at  the  rate  of  0'05  to  0-5  mm.  per  second;  the  move- 
ment is  most  rapid  immediately  after  the  fluid  is  .shed,  hut  it  gradually  becomes 
feebler. 
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gelmaim  finds  that  minute  traces  of  acids,  alcohol,  and  ether  excite  movement.s  The  spenna 
tozoa  of  the  frog  may  he  frozen  four  times  in  succession  without  killing  them.  They  hear  a heat 
of  43  -To  a,  and  they  will  live  for  70  days  when  placed  in  the  abdominal  cavity  of  another  frnr. 
{Mantegazza).  ° 

Resistance.— Owing  to  the  large  amounts  of  earthy  salts  which  they  contain,  when  dried 
upon  a microscopical  slide,  they  still  retain  their  form  ( Valentin).  Their  form  is  not  destroved 
hydrochloric,  or  hoiling  acetic  acid,  or  hy  caustic  alkalies;  solutions  of 
JSlaOl  and  saltpetre  (10  to  15  per  cent.)  change  them  into  amorphous  masses.  Their  oreanie 
basis  resembles  the  semi-solid  albumin  of  epithelium.  ” 

Seminal  fluid,  besides  spermatozoa,  also  contains  seminal  cells,  a few  epithelial  cells  from  the 
seminal  passages,  numerous  lecithin  granules,  stratified  amyloid  bodies  (inconstant),  granular 
yellow  pigment,  especially  in  old  age,  leucocytes,  and  sperma  crystals  [Fiirhinger). 

Development  of  Spermatozoa.— The  walls  of  the  seminal  tubules,  n,  which  are 
made  up  of  spindle-shaped  cells,  are  lined  hy  a nucleated,  protoplasmic  layer  (fig. 


Spermatozoa.  1,  human  ( x 600),  the  head  seen  from  the  side  ;'"2,  on  edge  ; Ic,  head  ; m,  middle 
piece  ; /,  tail  ; c,  terminal  filament ; 3,  from  the  mouse  ; 4,  bothriocephalus  latns  ; 5, 
deer  ; 6,  mole  ; 7,  green  woodpecker  ; 8,  black  swan  ; 9,  from  a cross  between  a goldfinch 
(M)  and  a canary  (F) ; 10,  from  cobitis. 


776,  I,  h,  and  lY,  h),  from  ryhich,  accordmg  to  one  view,  there  project  into  the 
lumen  of  the  tube  long  (0'053  mm.)  column-like  prolongations  (I,  c,  and  II,  III, 
IV),  which  break  up  at  their  free  end  into  set'oral  round  or  oval  globules  (II) — 
the  spermatoblasts  {v.  Ebncr) ; these  consist  of  soft  finely  granular  protoplasm, 
and  usually  have  an  oval  nucleus  in  their  lower  part.  During  development, 
each  lobule  of  the  spermatoblast  elongates  into  a tail  (lY,  r),  while  the  deeper 
part  forms  the  head  and  middle  pieces  of  the  future  spermatozoon  (lY,  /r).  At 
this  stage  the  spermatoblast  is  like  a greatlj' enlarged,  irregular,  cylindrical  epi- 
thelial cell.  Y^hen  development  is  complete,  the  head  and  middle  pieces  are 
detached  (III,  t),  and  ultimately  the  remaining  part  of  the  spermatoblast  under- 
goes fatty  degeneration.  Hot  unfrequently  in  .spermatozoa  wo  may  observe  a 
small  mass  of  protoplasm  adhering  to  the  tail  and  the  middle  piece  (ill,  t).  Be- 
tween the  spermatoblasts  are  numerous  round  amoeboid  cells  devoid  of  an  on- 
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velope,  and  connected  to  each  other  liy  processes.  They  seem  to  secrete  fluid 
part  of  the  semen,  and  they  may  tlierei'oro  bo  called  seminal  cells  (T,  s,  II,  III,  W, 
p).  A spermatozoon,  therefore,  is  a detached  indei)cndently  mobile  cilium  of  an 
enlarged  epithelial  cell.  Some  observers  adhere  to  the  view  that  the  spermatozoa 
are,  in  part  at  least,  formed  within  round  cells,  by  a process  of  endogenous  de- 
velopment. 

[All  observers  are  agreed  that  the  appearance  of  a seminal  tubule  differs  accord- 
ing to  the  state  of  activity  of  the  cells  lining  it,  but  in  the  case  of  a tubule  with 
developing  spermatozoa,  although  the  api)earance  seen  in  transverse  section  of  a 
tubule  is  on  the  Avholc  such  as  is  shown  in  fig.  776,  I,  still  the  view  stated  above 
is  not  the  one  which  has  the  largest  number  of  supporters.  Other  observers 
interpret  the  appearances  differently.  According  to  the  other  view,  there  is  but 
one  kind  of  gland-cell  lining  the  tubules,  and  certain  of  these  cells  or  spermato- 
gonia— lying  next  the  periphery — by  successive  acts  of  division  give  rise  to  round 
cells  Avith  clark  nuclei,  i.e.,  to  daughter  cells  or  spermatocytes,  Avhich  arrange 
themselves  radially  toAvards  the  lumen  of  the  tubule.  They  are  represented  by 
the  indifferent  cells  lying  betAveen  the  so-called  sjAermatoblasts  in  fig.  776,  I. 


I w M X 


Eig.  776. 

Semi-cliagraiiiniatic  spermatogenesis  : I,  transA^erso  section  of  a seminal  tubule — «,  membrane’; 
h,  pi’otoplasmic  inner  lining  ; c,  spermatoblast  ; s,  seminal  cells.  II,  Unripe  spermatoblast 
— -f,  rountled  clavate  lolmles  ; p,  seminal  cells.  IV,  spermatoblast,  Avith  ripe  spermatozoa 
(^•)  notyetdetaclied  ; tail,  r ; w,  wall  of  the  seminal  tubule  ; 7i,  its  protoplasmic  layer.  III, 
spermatoblast  AA'itli  a spermatozoon  free,  t. 

The  last  generation  of  cells  derived  from  these  spermatocytes,  lying  next  the 
lumen  of  the  tube,  are  called  spermatides,  and  these  last  become  the  sperma- 
tozoa ; in  the  process  the  nucleus  of  each  spermatide  becomes  the  head,  a 
small  ])art  of  the  protoplasm  becomes  the  tail  of  the  spermatozoa.  The  largest 
part  of  the  protoplasm  of  the  spermatide  remains,  and  these  residues,  as  it 
Averc,  come  together  and  form  the  large  hranched  structure,  AAdiich  on  the 
previously  stated  vieAv  Avere  called  spermatoblasts.  The  young  spermatozoa  lie 
embedded  in  the  toi^s  of  those  masses  of  ]iroto]»]asm,  thus  an  entirely  different 
explanation  is  given  of  the  appearances  seen  in  a seminal  tuhule]. 

According  to  Benda  and  aa  Ebner,  the  spermatoblasts  arc  formed  by  the  coalescence  (copula- 
tion) of  a group  of  seminal  cells  with  the  loAA’er  part  of  the  foot-plate  and  stalk  of  the  spermato- 
blasts.  Each  seminal  cell  forms  from  its  nucleus  the  head,  and  from  its  ]irotoplasm  the  tail  ol 
a spermatozoon.  For  the  complete  formation  of  these  parts,  there  must  bo  a coalescence  of  the 
.seminal  cells  Avith  the  spermatoblasts. 

Shape  of  Spermatozoa. — The  spermatozoa  of  most  animals  are  like  cilia  Avith  larger  or  smaller 
heads.  The  head  is  elliptical  (mammals),  or  pear-shaped  (mammals),  or  cylimlrical  (birds, 
am]ihibians,  fish),  or  cork-scroAV  (singing  birds,  paludina),  or  merely  like  hairs  (insects — fig.  775). 
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Immobile  seminal  cells,  quite  Jifrcrcnt  from  the  ordinary  forms 
oyster.  ' ’ 


occur  in  myriapoda  and  the 


433.  THE  OVARY-OVUM-UTEEUS.-[Structiu'e  of  the  Ovary.-Tl,e 

ovary  consists  of  a connective-tissue  framework,  witli  blood-vessels,  nerves 
lymphatics,  and  nnmerons  non-striped  mnscnlar  fibres.  The  ova  are  embedded  in 
this  matri.v  (fig.  n , ).  llie  surface  of  the  ovary  is  covered  with  a layer  of  columnar 
epitlicluim  (fig.  i 1 8,  e),  the  remains  of  the  genn-epitheliimi.  The  most  super- 
ficial layer  is  called  the  albuginea; 
it  does  not  contain  any  ova.  Be- 
low it  is  the  cortical  layer  of 
>Schrbn,  which  contains  the  small- 
est Graafian  follicles  (j^  inch — ■ 
fig.  777),  while  deeper  down  are 
the  larger  follicles  (Jy-  to 
inch).  There  are  40,000  to  70,000 
follicles  in  the  ovary  of  a female 
infant.  Each  ovum  lies  Avithin 
its  follicle  or  Graafian  vesicle.] 
Structure  of  an  Ovum. — The 
human  ovum  (O.  E.  v.  Baev,  1827) 
is  0T8  to  0‘2  mm.  [yhy  in.]  in 
diameter,  and  is  a spherical  cellu- 
lar body  with  a thick,  solid,  elastic 
envelope,  the  zona  pellucida,Avith 
radiating  strict  (fig.  779).  The  zona 
pellucida  encloses  the  cell-contents  represented  by  the  protoplasmic,  granular,  con- 
tractile vitellus  or  yelk,  Avhich  in  turn  contains  the  eccentrically  placed  spherical 
nucleus  or  genninal  vesicle  (40-50  iJi—Purlditje,  1825  ; Coste,  18.34).  The 
germinal  vesicle  contains  the  nucleolus  or  germinal  spot  (5-7  jj. — R.  Wac/ner, 
1835).  The  chemical  composition  is  given  in  § 232. 

[Ovum.  Cell. 

Zona  pellucida  corre.spoiids  to  the  Cell-Avall. 

ATtellus  ,,  ,,  Cell-contents. 

Germinal  vesicle  „ „ Xucleus. 

Germinal  spot  „ ,,  Xiicleolus.] 

[This  arrangement  shoAvs  the  corresjjonding  parts  in  a cell  and  the  OAUim,  and  in 
fact  the  OAUim  represents  a typical  cell.] 

The  zona  pellucida  (fig.s.  779,  780,  V,  Z),  to  which  cells  the  Graafi.aii  follielc.s  are  often  ad- 
herent, is  a ciiticiilar  membrane  formed  secondarily  by  the  follicle  {PjUiger).  According  to  Van 
Benedeu,  it  is  lined  liy  a thin  membrane  next  the  vitellus,  and  he  regards  the  thin  membrane 
as  the  original  cell-membrane  of  the  ovum.  The  fine  radiating  stria;  in  the  zona  are  .said  to  be 
due  to  the  existence  of  numerous  canals  (KblUkcr,  v.  Sehlcn).  It  is  still  undecided  whether 
there  is  a special  niicropyle  or  hole  for  the  entrance  of  the  si)ermatozoa. 

A niicropyle  has  been  observed  in  some  ova  (liolothuriaus,  many  lishes,  mussels).  The  ova 
of  some  animals  (many  insects,  c.g.,  the  ilea)  have  porous  canals  in  some  part  of  their  zona, 
and  these  serve  both  lor  the  entrance  of  the  spermatozoa  and  for  the  respiratory  exchanges  in 


Fig.  777. 


Section  of  a cat’s  ovary.  The  place  of  attachment  or 
hiluin  is  below.  On  the  left  is  a corpus  luteum. 


The  development  of  the  ova  takes  place  in  the  folloAving  manner  : — The  surface 
of  tlie  ovary  is  coAmred  Avitli  a layer  of  cylindrical  epithelium — the  so-called  “germ- 
epithelium” — and  hetAveeu  these  cells  lie  .somcAvhat  spherical  “primordial  ova” 
(fig.  iSQ,  I,  a,  a).  The  epithelium  covering  the  surface  dips  into  the  OA'arv 
at  Aurious  places  to  form  “ovarian  tubes”  (fig.  780).  These  tubes,  from  and 
in  Avhich  the  ova  are  developed  ( Waldeijer),  become  deeper  and  deeper,  and  they 
contain,  in  their  interior,  large  single  .spherical  cells  with  a nucleus  and  a nucleolu.s, 
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and  other  smaller  ami  more  mimerous  cells  lining'  the  tube.  The  large  cells  are 
the  cells  (primordial  ova)  that  arc  to  develop  into  ova,  -while  the  smaller  cells  are 
the  e]iithelium  of  thctnhe, 
and  are  direct  continua- 
tions of  the  cylindrical 
ejiithelium  on  the  surface 
of  the  ovary.  The  upper 
extremities  of  the  tubes 
become  closed,  -while  the 
tube  itself  is  divided  into 
a number  of  rounded  com- 
jiartments  — cut  off,  as 
it  -were,  by  the  ingroAvth 
of  the  ovarian  stroma 
(I,  (’,).  Each  compartment 
so  cut  off'  usually  con- 
tains one,  or  at  most  turn, 
ova  (lAg  0,  0),  and  be- 
comes developed  into  a 
Graafian  follicle.  The 
embryonic  follicle  en- 
larges, and  fluid  appears 
within  it ; -while  its  lateral 
small  cells  become  changed 
into  the  epithelium  lining 
the  Graafian  follicle  itself, 
or  those  of  the  memhrana  g-ranulosa 
an  elevation  at  one  part 


Fig.  778. 

c,  germ-epitlielium  ; 1, 


large-sized  follicles 


Section  of  an  ovar3^  o,  _ 

2,  2,  middle-sized,  and  3,  3",  smaller-sized  follicles ; 0,  ovnm 
■within  a Graafian  follicle  ; v,v,  blood-vessels  of  the  sti'oma  ; 
g,  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa. 

The  cells  of  the  memhrana  granulosa  form 
the  discus  proligerus — by  -which  the  ovum  is  attached 
Ics  are  a 
at  puberty 


[The  smaller  ova  are  near  the 

Cells  of  discus  iiroligcrus. 


Germinal 

spot. 


Yelk. 


Accessory 
nucleoli, 
also  /. 


to  the  memhrana  granulosa.  The  follicles  are  at  first  only  0-03  mm.  in  diameter, 
but  they  become  larger,  especially 
surface  of  the  ovary,  the 
larger  ones  deeper  in  its 
substance  (tig.  778).] 

TVlien  a Graafian  follicle 
■with  its  ovum  is  about  to 
ripen  (lA^),  it  sinks  or 
passes  doivn-wards  into 
the  substance  of  the  ovary, 
and  enlarges  at  the  same 
time  by  the  accumulation 
of  fluid — the  liquor  fol- 
liculi  — between  the  tu- 
nica and  membrana  gra- 
nulosa. It  is  covered  by 
a vascular  outer  mem- 
brane— the  theca  folliculi 
— which  is  lined  by  the 
epithelium  constituting 
the  membrana  granulosa 
(IV,  d).  AVhen  a Graa- 
fian follicle  is  about  to 
burst,  it  again  rises  to 

the  surface  of  the  ovary,  and  attains  a diameter  of  1‘0  to  1-5  mm. 
to  burst  and  discharge  its  ovum.  [The  tissue  between  the 


.Zona 

"pcllucidii. 


Fig.  779. 

Ripe  ovum  of  rabbit. 


and  is  now  ready 
enlarged  Crraaiian 
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follicle  and  the  snvface  of  the  ovary  gradually  becomes  tliiimer  and  thinner  and  le.ss 
vascular,  and  at  last  gives  way,  when  the  ovum  is  discharged  and  caught  by  the 
hmbriated  e.xtremity  of  the  Fallopian  tube  embracing  the  ovary,  so  tliat  the  ovum 
IS  shed  into  the  Fallopian  tube  itself.]  Only  a small  numlier  of  tlie  Graafian 
ollicles  undergo  development  normally,  by  far  the  greatest  number  atrophy  and 
nei  er  ripen.  (The  study  of  the  development  of  the  ova  and  ovary  was  advanced 
particularly  by  Lfartin  Barry,  Piiiiger,  Billroth,  SchriJn,  Ilis,  midever,  Kolliker, 
Ivoster,  Lindgren,  Schulin,  Foulis,  Balfour,  and  others.) 

Accoi  dm^  to  Waldeyer,  the  mammalian  ovum  is  not  a simple  coll,  but  a compound  structure. 

according  to  him,  formed  only  of  the  germinal  vesicle  and 
^eiminal  spot,  vith  the  surrounding  membranous  clear  iiart  of  the  vitellus  (lig.  780  IIIl.  The 
remainder  of  the  vitellus  is  developed  by  the  transformation  of  granulosa  cells,  which  also  form 


Fig.  780. 

I,  An  ovarian  tube  in  process  of  development  (new-born  girl),  a,  a,  young  ova  between  the 
epithelial  cells  on  the  surface  of  the  ovary  ; h,  the  ovarian  tube  with  ova  and  epithelial 
cells  ; c,  a small  follicle  cut  off  and  enclosing  an  ovum.  II,  Open  ovarian  tube  from  a 
bitch.  Ill,  Isolated  primordial  ovum  (human).  IV,  Older  follicle  with  two  ova  (o,  o) 
and  the  tunica  granulosa  {g)  of  a bitch.  V,  Part  of  the  surface  of  a ripe  ovum  of  a rabbit 
s,  zona  pellucida  ; d,  vitellus  ; e,  adherent  cells  of  the  membrana  granulosa.  VI,  First 
polar  globule  formed.  VII,  Formation  of  the  second  polar  globule  {Fol). 

Holoblastic  and  Meroblastic  Ova. — The  ova  of  frogs  and  cyclostomata  have  the  same  type  as 
mammalian  ova  ; they  are  called  holoblastic  ova,  because  ail  their  contents  go  to  form  cells 
which  take  part  m the  formation  of  the  embryo.  In  contrast  with  these,  the  birds,  the  mono- 
tremes  alone  amongst  the  mammals  {Caldwell),  the  reptiles  and  the  other  li.shes  have  mero- 
blastic ova  (lieichert).  The  latter,  in  addition  to  the  white  or  formative  yelk,  which  corre- 
sponds to  the  yelk  of  the  holoblastic  eggs,  and  gives  rise  to  the  embryonic  cells,  contains  the 
lood-yelk  (yellou  in  birds),  which  during  devclojmient  is  a reserve  store  of  food  for  the  develoii- 
ing  embryo. 

Hen’s  Egg. — The  small,  white,  round,  finely  granular  siDeck,  the  cicatricula. 


hen’s  egg. 
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blastoderm,  or  tread,  -whicli  is  2'5-3'5  min.  broad  and  0'28-0'37  thick,  lying  upon 
the  surface  of  the  yellow  yelk,  corresponds  to  the  contents  of  the  mammalian  ovum, 
and  is,  therefore,  the  formative  yelk.  In  the  cicatriciila  lie  the  germinal  vesicle 
and  spot  (figs.  780,  783).  From  the  tread,  in  ivhich  lie  the  characteristic  white 
yelk  elements,  processes  pass  into  the  yellow  yelk.  A part  passes  as  an  exceed- 


ing. 781. 

Scheme  of  a meroblastic  egg. 


Fig.  782. 

a,  AVhite  ; b,  yellow  yelk  granules. 


ingly  thill  layer  round  the  yelk,  or  cortical  protoplasm.  [The  cicatricula  in  an 
unmeubated  egg  is  always  uppermost  whatever  the  position  of  the  egg,  provided 
the  contents  can  rotate  freelj^,  and  this  is  due  to  the  lighter  specific  gravity  of 
that  part  of  the  yelk  in  connection  ivith  the  cicatricula  (fig.  783).  In  a fecundated 
egg  the  cicatricula  has  a white  margin  (the  area  opaca),  surrounding  a clear 
transparent  area,  the  beginning  of 
the  area  pellucida,  containing  an 
opacpie  spot  in  its  centre.  If  an 
egg  be  boiled  very  hard,  and  a 
section  made  of  the  yelk,  it  will 
he  found  to  consist  of  alternating 
layers  of  white  and  yellow  yelk. 

The  outermost  layer  is  a thin 
layer  of  white  yelk,  which  is 
slightly  thicker  at  the  margin  of 
the  cicatricula.  Within  the  cen- 
tre of  the  yelk  is  a flask-shaped 
mass  of  white  yelk,  the  neck  of 
the  flask  being  connected  with 
the  white  yelk  outside.  This 
flask-shaped  ma.ss  does  not  become 
so  hard  on  being  boiled,  and  its 
upper  expanded  end  is  known  as 
the  “nucleus  of  Pander”  (fig. 

783).  The  great  mass  of  the  yelk  is 
made  up,  however,  of  yellow  yelk. 

Microscopically,  the  yellow  yelk  consists  of  soft  yellow  spheres,  of  from  23-100  /x  in  diameter, 
and  they  are  often  polyhedral  from  mutual  pressure  (fig.  782,  b).  [They  are  very  delicate  and 
non-nucleated,  but  filled  with  fine  granules,  which  are,  ])crhaps,  ])roteid  in  their  nature,  as 
they  are  insoluble  in  ether  and  alcohol.  They  are  developed  by  the  ])roliferation  of  the 
granulo.sa  cells  of  the  Graafian  follicle,  which  also  seem  ultimately  to  form  the  granulo-fibrous 
double  envelope  or  the  vitelline  membrane  {Eimer).  The  whole  yelk  of  the  hen’s  egg  is 


Fig.  783. 


Diagrammatic  longitudinal  section  through  an  uuincu- 
bated  hen’s  egg.  Bl,  blastoderm  ; GD,  yellow  yelk ; 
IVD,  white  yelk  and  nucleus  of  Pander  ; Dd/ 
vitelline  membrane  ; EJV,  “white”  ; Ch,  chalazacj 
S,  shell  membrane  ; KS,  shell  ; LB,  air-chamber.  , 
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itgarded  by  some  observers  as  C(nuvalent  to  the  mammalian  ovum  phis  the  corpus  Inteum 
Microscopically,  the  white  yelk  consists  of  small  vesicles  (5-75  p)  containing  a refractive 
substance  and  larger  s[.heres  containing  several  smaller  spherules  (lig.  782,  u).  The  whole 
yelk  is  enveloped  by  the  vitelline  membrane,  wlpcli  is  transparent,  but  possesses  a line  fibrous 
structure,  and  it  seems  to  be  allied  to  elastic  tissue.] 

MTien  tbe  yelk  is  fully  developed  within  the  Graafian  follicles  of  the  hen’s  ovarium  the 
lollicle  bursts  and  discharges  the  yelk,  which  jiasses  into  the  oviduct,  where  in  its  iiassaW  it 
rotates,  owing  to  tlic  direction  of  the  folds  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oviduct  ^Tlie 
numerous  glands  of  the  oviduct  secrete  the  albumin,  or  white  of  the  egg,  which  is  deposited  in 
layers  around  the  yelk  in  its  passage  along  the  duct,  and  forms  at  the  anterior  and  posterior 
clialazae.  [Ihe  clialazae  are  two  twisted  cords  comiiosed  of  twisted  layers  of  the  outer  denser 
part  of  the  albiiiniii.  They. extend  from  the  poles  of  the  yelk  not  quite  to  the  outer 
part  of  the  albumin  (fig.  783,  Ch).  [The  albumin  is  invested  by  the  membrana  testacea  or 

sheU-membrane,  which  is  com- 
posed of  two  la^'ers — an  outer 
thicker  and  an  inner  thinner  one 
(fig.  783).  Over  the  greater  part 
of  the  albumin  these  two  layers 
are  united,  but  at  the  broad  end 
of  the  hen’s  egg  they  tend  to 
separate,  and  air  passing  through 
the  porous  shell  separates  them 
more  and  more  as  the  fluid  of 
the  egg  evaporates.  This  air- 
space is  not  found  in  fresh-laid 
®So®-]  The  layers  consist  of 
spontaneously  coagulated  kera- 
tin-like libres  arranged  in  a 
spiral  maimer  around  the  albu- 
inin  ( Lindvall  and  Samviarslen). 
[External  to  this  is  the  test  or 
shell,  which  consists  of  an  organic 
matrix  impregnated  with  lime 
salts.]  The  shell  consists  of 
albumin  impregnated  with  lime 
salts,  which  form  a very  jiorous 
mortar.  [The  shell  is  porous, 
and  its  inner  layer  is  perforated 
by  vertical  canals,  through  which 
the  respiratory  exchange  of  the 
gases  can  take  place.]  In  the 
eggs  of  some  bii'ds  tlierc  is  an 
outer  structureless,  porous,  slimy, 
or  fatty  ciiticiila.  The  shell 
is  secreted  in  the  lower  part 
of  the  oviduct.  The  shell  is 
partly  used  up  for  the  develo])- 
ment  of  tlie  bones  of  the  chick 
{Prout,  Gruwe),  although  this 
is  denied  by  PoU  and  Prcijcv. 
The  pigment  which  often  occurs 
in  many  layers  of  the  surface  of 
the  eggs  of  some  birds  appears  to 
be  a derivative  of  ' 
and  biliverdin. 


Fig.  784. 

A'^ertical  section  of  the  normal  uterine  mucous  membrane,  in, 
together  with  a part  of  the  subjacent  muscular  layer,  in,. 


Fig. 


785. 

Surface  section  of  fig.  784. 


haemoglobin 

Chemical  Composition. — 'The  yellow  yelk  is  alkaline,  and  coloured  yellow  owing  to  the  pre- 
sence of  lutein,  which  contains  iron.  It  contains  several  proteids  [including  a globulin  body 
called  vitellin  (p.  465)],  a body  resembling  nuclein,  lecithin,  vitellin,  glycerin-iihosphoric  acid, 
ciiolesteriu,  omin,  palmitin,  dextrose,  ])otassic  chloride,  iron,  earthy  phosjdiates,  fluoric  and 
silicic  acids.  Ihe  presence  of  cerebrin,  glycogen,  and  starch  is  uncertain.  [Dareste  states  that 
starch  is  present.] 

[1  he  albumin  of  egg  contains— water,  86  j)or  cent.;  proteids,  12;  fat  and  extractives, 
I'o;  saunc  matter,  including  sodic  and  potassic  chlorides,  phosphates,  and  sulphates,  '5 

J)G1  CG  n j 


[Tlie  utei’us,  a thick  hollow  muscular  organ,  is  coi'cred  externally  by  a serous 
coat,  and  lined  internally  by  a mucous  membrane,  while  between  the  two  is  the 
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thick  muscular  coat,  coiujioscHl  of  smooth  muscular  fibres  arranged  in  a great 
number  of  layers  and  in  dillerent  directions.  Tlic  mucous  membrane  of  the  body 
of  the  uterus  in  the  unimpregnated  condition  has  no  folds,  while  the  muscularis 


Fig.  786. 

Left  broad  ligament,  Fallopian  tube,  ovary,  and  parovarium,  a,  uterus  ; I,  isthmus  of  Fallopian 
tube  ; c,  ampulla  ; g,  fimbriated  end  of  the  tube,  with  the  parovarium  to  its  right  : 
c,  ovary  ; /,  ovarian  ligament. 


mucos8e  is  very  well  developed,  and  forms  a great  part  of  the  uterine  mirscular  wall. 
The  mucous  membrane  is  lined  by  a single  layer  of  columnar  ciliated  epithelium. 
A vertical  section  shows  the  mucous  membrane  to  contain  numerous  tubular 
glands  (fig.  i 84) — the  uterine  glands — which  branch  towards  their  lotver  ends. 
They  have  a membrana 
propria,  and  are  lined 
by  a single  layer  of  cili- 
ated  epithelium,  a small 
lumen  being  left  in  the 
centre.  The  utricular 
glands  are  not  formed 


during  intra-uterine  life 
{Turner),  nor  are  there 
any  glands  in  the  human 
uterus  at  birth  [G.  J. 

En(jelmann).  There  are 
numerous  slit-like  lym- 
phatic  spaces  in  the  mu- 
cous membrane(//eo^wZc7), 
which  communicate  with 
well-marked  lymphatic 
ve.s.sels  existing  in  this 
and  the  otlier  layers  of 
the  organ.  In  tlie  cer- 
vix, the  mucous  mem- 
brane is  folded,  re[)resenting  in  tlie  virgin  the  appearance  known  as  the  arbor 
yitffi.  The  external  surface  of  the  vaginal  jrart  of  the  iicck  is  covered  by  strati- 
fied .srpiamous  epithelium,  like  tlie  vagina.] 


Fig.  787. 

Transverse  section  of  the  Fallopian  tube. 
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[Tlic  Fallopian  tubes  are  really  the  ducts  of  the  ovarie.s  (lig.  786).  They  con- 
sist of  a serous,  muscular  (an  external,  longitudinal,  and  an  internal  circular)  laj’er 
of  non-striped  muscle,  and  a mucous  layer  thrown  into  many  folds  and  lined  by  a 
single  layer  of  ciliated  columnar  epithelium,  hut  no  glands  (fig.  787).] 

434.  PUBERTY. — The  term  puberty  is  apjilied  to  the  period  at  which  a 
human  being  becomes  capable  of  procreating,  which  occurs  from  the  13th  to  15th 
years  in  the  female,  and  the  14th  to  16th  in  the  male.  In  warm  climates,  pidrerty 
may  occur  in  girls  even  at  8 years  of  age.  Towards  the  40th  to  50th  year,  the 
procreative  faculty  ceases  in  the  female  with  the  cessation  of  the  menses  ; this  con- 
stitutes the  menopause  or  grand  climacteric,  whilst  in  man  the  formation  of 
seminal  fluid  has  been  observed  up  to  old  age.  From  the  period  of  puberty 
onwards,  the  sexual  appetite  occurs,  and  the  ripe  ova  are  discharged  from  the 
ovary.  [But  ova  are  discharged  even  before  puberty  or  menstruation  has  occurred.] 
At  puberty,  the  internal  and  external  generati-\-e  organs  and  their  annexes  become 
more  vascular  and  undergo  development ; the  pelvis  of  the  female  assumes  the 
characteristic  female  shajre.  For  the  changes  in  the  mammffi  see  § 330.  At  the 
same  time  hair  is  developed  on  the  pubes  and  axilla,  and  in  the  male  on  the  face, 
while  the  sebaceous  glands  become  larger  and  more  active. 

Other  changes  occur,  especially  in  the  larynx.  In  the  hoy  the  larynx  elongates  in  its 
antero-posterior  diameter,  the  thyroid,  or  Adam’s  apple,  becomes  more  prominent,  -while  the 
vocal  cords  lengthen,  so  that  the  voice  is  hoarse,  or  huslty,  or  “ breaks,”  the  voice  being 
lowered  at  least  an  octave.  In  the  female  the  larnyx  becomes  longer,  while  the  compass  of  the 
voice  is  increased.  The  vital  capacity  (§  108),  corresponding  to  the  increase  in  the  .size  of  the 
chest,  undergoes  a considerable  increase  ; the  whole  form  and  expression  assume  the  charac- 
teristic sexual  appearance,  while  the  jisychical  energies  also  receive  an  impulse. 

435.  MENSTRUATION. — External  Signs. — At  regidar  intervals  of  time, 
of  27^-28  daj's  in  a mature  female,  there  is  a rupture  of  one  or  more  ripe 
Graafian  follicles,  while  at  the  same  time  there  is  a discharge  of  blood  from  the 
external  genitals.  This  is  known  as  the  process  of  menstruation  (or  menses,  cata- 
menia, or  periods).  Most  women  menstruate  during  the  first  quarter  of  the  moon, 
and  only  a few  at  new  and  full  moon  (StroM).  In  mammals,  the  analogous  condi- 
tion is  spoken  of  as  the  i)eriod  of  heat  [or  the  “ rut  ” in  deer].  There  is  a slightly 
bloody  discharge  from  the  external  genitals  in  carnivora,  the  mare,  and  cow  (Arf*'- 
totte),  while  apes  in  their  Avild  condition  have  a Avell-marked  menstrual  discharge 
{Neuhert).  [Observations  on  cases  Avhere  abdominal  section  has  been  performed 
have  shown  that  the  Graafian  follicles  mature  and  burst  at  any  time  (Lawson  Tait, 
Leopold).] 

The  onset  of  menstruation  is  usually  heralded  by  constitutional  and  local  jdienomenou — 
there  is  an  increased  feeling  of  congestion  in  the  internal  generative  organs,  pain  in  the  back 
and  loins,  tension  in  the  region  of  the  uterus  and  ovaries,  which  are  sensitive  to  jiiessure, 
fatigue  in  the  limbs,  alternate  feeling  of  heat  and  cold,  and  even  a slight  increase  of  the  tem- 
perature of  the  skin  {Kcrsch).  There  may  be  retardation  of  the  process  of  dig<-stion  and  varia- 
tions in  the  evacuation  of  the  fteccs  and  urine,  and  in  the  secretion  of  sweat.  The  discharge  is 
slimy  at  first,  and  then  becomes  bloody,  lasting  three  to  four  days  ; the  blood  is  venous,  and 
shows  little  tendency  to  coagulate,  ]irovided  it  is  mixed  with  much  alkaline  mucus  from  the 
genital  passages  ; but,  if  the  haemorrhage  be  free,  the  blood  may  be  clotted.  'J'he  quantity  of 
blood  is  100  to  200  grms.  [The  blood  contains  many  white  blood-corpuscles  and  epithelial 
cells.]  After  cessation  of  the  discharge  of  blood  there  is  a moderate  amount  of  mucus  given  off. 

The  characteristic  internal  phenomena  Avhich  accompany  menstruation  are: — 
(1)  Tlie  changes  in  the  rrterine  mucous  membrane;  and  (2)  the  rupture  of  the 
Graafian  follicle. 

1.  Changes  in  the  uterme  mucous  membrane. — The  uterine  mucous  membrane 
is  the  chief  source  of  the  blood.  Tire  ciliated  epithelium  of  the  congested,  swollen, 
and  folded,  soft,  thick  (3  to  6 mm.)  mucous  membrane  is  shed.  The  orifices  of 
tlie  numerous  mucous  glands  of  the  mucous  membrane  are  distinct,  the  glands 
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enlarge,  and  the  cells  nndergo  degemratiun,  and  so  do  the  tissue  and  the  blood- 
vessels lying  betv'een  the  glands.  The  tissue  contains  more  leucocytes  than 
normal.  This  fatty  degeneration  and  the  excretion  of  the  degenerated  tissue  occur, 
however,  only  in  the  superlieial  layers  of 
torn  across,  yield  the  l)lood.  The  deeper 
after  menstruation  is  over,  the  new  mucous 
membrane  is  developed  {Kundrat  and  G.  J. 

Engelmann).  [Leopold  denies  the  existence 
of  this  fatty  degeneration.  According  to 
AVilliams,  the  entire  mucous  membrane  is 
removed  at  each  menstrual  period,  and  it  is 
regenerated  from  the  muscular  coat  (fig. 

789).  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cervix 
remains  free  from  these  changes.] 

2.  Ovulatioix — The  second  important 
internal  phenomenon  is  omUation,  in  which 
process  the  o\'ary  becomes  more  vascular — 
the  ripe  follicle  is  turgid  with  fluid,  and 
in  part  projects  above  the  surface  of  the 
ovary.  The  follicle  ultimately  bursts,  its 
membranes  and  the  epithelium  covering 
of  the  OA'ary  arc  torn  or  give  way  under 
the  pressure,  the  burstmg  being  accom- 
panied by  the  discharge  of  a small  amount 
of  blood.  At  the  same  time,  the  congested, 
turgid,  and  erected  fimbriated  extremity 
of  the  Fallopian  tube  is  applied  to  the 
ovary,  so  that  the  discharged  o^'um,  with 
its  adherent  granulosa  cells,  and  the  liquor 
folliculi,  are  caught  by  the  funnel-shaped 
extremity  of  the  tube  (flg.  786).  The  ovum, 
when  discharged,  is  carried  towards  the 
uterus  by  the  ciliated  epithelium  (§  433)  of 
the  tube,  and  perhaps  also  partly  by  the  contraction  of  its  muscular  coat. 
Dimalliez  and  Kiiss  found  that,  by  fully  injecting  the  blood-vessels,  they  could 
imitate  the  erection  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  Kougat  points  out  that  the  non- 
striped  muscle  of  the  broad  ligaments  may  cause  constriction  of  the  vessels, 
and  thus  secure  the  necessary  injection  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  Fallopian 
tube. 

Pfliiger  s Theory  of  Ovulation. — I'liei'e  are  two  theories  as  to  the  coiiiieetioii  between  ovula- 
tioii  or  the  discliarge  of  an  ovum  and  the  eseape  of  blood  from  the  uterine  mucous  membrane. 
PlUiger  regards  the  bloody  discharge  from  the  .superficial  layers  of  the  irterine  mucous  membrane 
a.s  a i)hysiological  prei>aration  or  “ freshening  ” of  the  tissue  (in  the  surgical  sense),  by  which  it 
will  be  prepared  to  receive  the  ovum  when  the  latter  reaches  the  uterus,  so  that  union  can 
take  ]>1  ace  between  the  ovum  and  tlie  ireshly-cxposed  surface  of  the  mucous  iiiembrano,  and 
thus  tlie  ovum  will  receive  iiourisliinent  from  a new  siuTace. 

Reichert’s  Theory.— This  view  is  opposed  to  that  of  Reichert,  Engelmann,  Williams,  and 
other-s.  According  to  Reicliert’s  theory,  before  an  ovum  is  discharged  at  all  there  is  a .sympa- 
thetic  change  in  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  whereby  it  becomes  more  vascular,  more 
spoii^y,  and  swollen  u]>.  The  mucous  membrane  so  altered  is  spoken  of  ns  the  mcmhmna 
deetdaa  vicnstriuiliSj  and  from  its  nature  it  is  in  a jiroper  coiulitioii  to  receive,  retain,  and 
noni  isli  a leitiliscd  ovum  wliich  may  come  into  contact  with  it.  Jf  the  ovum,  however,  be  not 
lertilised,  ami  escape  from  the  genital  jiassages,  then  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  degenerates, 
and  blood  is  shed  as  above  described.  According  to  this  view  the  Inemorrhage  from  the 
iiteiine  mucous  membrniie  is  a sign  ol  the  non-occurrence  of  pregnancy  ; the  mucous  membrane 
(legeneiates  because  it  is  not  required  lor  this  occasion  ; the  menstrual  blood  is  an  e.xternal  sign 
that  the  ovum  has  not  been  impregnated.  So  that  pregnancy,  i.c.,  the  development  of  the 


the  mucosa,  Avliose  blood-vessels,  when 
layers  renmin  intact,  and  from  them. 


Eig.  788.  Eig.  789. 

Fig.  788. — Diagram  of  the  uterus  just  before 
menstruation.  The  shaded  portion  repre- 
sents the  mucous  memlirane.  Eig.  789. — 
Uterus  when  menstruation  has  just  ceased, 
showing  the  cavity  of  the  body  deprived 
of  mucous  membrane  {J.  IFilliams). 
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elfusion  of  blood,  wliicli  soon  coagulates. 


stroma  of  ovary, 

- Outer  layer  of  follicle. 

Vessels  between  outer 
layer  and  tunica  propria. 

Folded  and  tliickened 
tunica  propria. 


Eig.  790. 

Eresli  corpus  luteuni. 


einbi'3'o  in  utcro,  is  to  be  calculated,  not  from  tbe  last  menstruation,  but  from  some  time 
between  tbe  last  menstruation  and  tlie  ])eriod  which  does  not  occur. 

In  some  cases  the  ovulation  and  the  formation  of  the  decidua  menstrualis  occur  separatelt', 
so  that  there  may  be  menstruation  without  ovulation,  and  ovulation  without  menstruation. 

Corpus  Luteum. — "\^  hen  a Graafian  follicle  bursts,  it  discliarges  its  contents  and 
interior  are  tire  remains  of  tire  membrana  granulosa  and  a .small 

The  small  rupture  soon  lieaLs,  after  the 
serum  is  absorbed.  Tbe  vascular  wall 
of  the  follicle  swells  up.  Villous 
prolongations  or  granulations  of  young 
connective-tissue,  rich  in  capillaries 
and  cells,  grow  into  the  interior  of  the 
follicle  (fig.  791).  Colourless  blood- 
corpuscles  also  Avander  into  the  in- 
terior. At  the  same  time  the  cells  of 
the  granulosa  proliferate,  and  form 
several  layers  of  cells,  which  ulti- 
mately, after  the  disappearance  of  a 
number  of  blood-vessels,  undergo  fatty 
degeneration,  lutein  and  fatty  matter  being  formed,  and  it  is  this  mass  Avhicii 
gives  the  corpus  luteum  its  yelloAV  colour  (fig.  792).  The  capsule  becomes 
more  and  more  fused  Avith  the  ovarian  stroma.  If  pregnancy  does  not  take 
place  after  the  menstruation,  then  the  fatty  matter  is  rapidly  absorbed,  and 
the  effused  blood  is  changed  into  hsematoidin  (§  20)  and  other  derivatives  of 
haemoglobin,  Avhile  there  is  a gradual  shriA'elling  of  the  Avhole  mass,  Avhich  is  com- 
plete in  about  four  Aveeks,  only  a A^ery  small  remainder  being  left.  Such  a corpus 
luteum,  i.e.,  one  not  accompanied  by  pregnanejy  is  called  a false  corpus  luteum. 
If,  lioAveA^er,  pregnancy  occurs,  then  the  corpus  luteum,  instead  of  shrivelling,  groAvs 

and  becomes  a large  body, 
especially  at  the  third  and 
fourth  month,  the  Avails  are 
thicker,  the  colour  deeper,  so 
that  the  corpus  luteum  at  the 
period  of  delivery  maj’^  be  6 
to  10  mm.  in  diameter,  and 
its  remains  may  be  foimd  in 
the  ovary  for  a very  long 
time  thereafter  (fig.  791). 


Stroiiua 
of  ovary 
witli 
blood- 
vessels. 


!Coipu.s 
luteum 
with  a 
fibrous 
centre. 


Lymph- 
atics. j 


Eig.  791. 

Corpus  luteum  of  cow  ( x 1^). 


Eig.  792. 

Lutein  cells  from  the  corpus  luteum  of  cow. 


This  form  is  sometimes  spoken  of  as  a true  corpus  luteum.  ["We  cannot  draw  a 
sharp  distinction  between  these  tAvo  forms.]  Only  a very  small  number  of  the  ova 
in  the  ovary  undergo  development  and  are  discharged ; by  far  the  greater  number 
degenerate  (Slavjansky). 

436.  PENIS — ERECTION. — Penis. — [The  penis  is  composed  of  the  two  long  cylindrical  cor- 
pora cavernosa,  and  the  corpus  spongiosum,  which  lies  between  iind  bcloAv  them,  and  surrounds 
the  urethra  (fig.  793)  ; these  are  held  together  by  fibrous  and  muscular  sheaths,  and  are  com- 
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posed  of  erectile  tissue.]  Our  knowledge  of  the  distribution  of  tlie  blood  witliiu  the  penis  is 
chiefly  due  to  C.  Langor’s  researches.  The  albuginea  of  the  corpus  spongiosum  consists  of 
tendinous  connective-tissue,  containing  thickly-woven  elastic  tissue  and  smooth  muscular  fibres, 
■which  together  form  a solid  fibrous  enve- 
lope, from  which  numerous  interlacing  tra- 
beculfe  pass  into  the  interior,  so  that  the 
corpus  spongiosum  comes  to  resemble  a 
sponge.  The  anastomosing  spaces  bounded 
by  these  trabecuhe  form  a series  of  inter- 
communicating venous  spaces  or  sinuses 
filled  witli  blood  and  lined  by  a layer  of 
endothelium  constituting  erectile  tissue 
(fig.  794).  The  largest  sinuses  lie  in  the 
lower  and  e.xternal  part  of  the  corpus 
cavernosum,  wliile  they  are  less  numerous 
and  smaller  in  the  upper  part.  The  small 
arteries  arise  from  the  A.  profunda  penis, 
which  runs  along  the  septum,  and  pass  to 
the  trabeculie  after  following  a very  sinuous 
course.  At  the  outer  part  of  the  corpus  Transverse  section  across  the  middle  third  of  the 
spongiosum,  some  of  the  small  arteries  bod}"^  of  the  penis.  Ji,  nerve  artery  ; -y,  vein, 
become  directly  continuous  with  the 

larger  venous  sinuses  ; some  of  them,  however,  terminate  in  capillaries  both  in  the  outer 
part  and  within  the  corpus  spongiosum,  the  mpillaries  ultimately  terminating  in  the  venous 
sinuses.  The  helicine  arteries  of  the  penis  described  by  Job.  iliiller  are  merely  much 
twisted  arteries.  The  deep  veins  of  the  penis  arise  by  fine  veiiilets  within  the  body  of  the 
organ,  while  the  veins  proceeding  from  the  cavernous  spaces  pass  to  tlie  dorsum  of  the  penis  to 
form  the  vena  dorsalis  penis  (fig.  793).  As  these  vessels  have  to  traverse  the  meshes  of  the  vas- 


■n  O- 

/ / 


Skin. 

Superficial  fascia. 

i'ibi'ous  coat  of  c.c. 
Corpus  cavernosum. 

Uretlira. 

Corpus  spongiosum 


Fig.  793. 


cular  network  in  the  cortex  of  the  corpora  cavernosa  penis,  it  is  evident  that,  when  the  network 
is  congested  b}'-  being  filled  with  blood,  it  must  compress  the  outgoing  venous  trunks.  The 
corpus  cavernosum  urethrse  consists  for  the  most  part  of  an  external  layer  of  closely  packed 
anastomosing  veins,  which  surround  the  longitudinally  directed  blood-vessels  of  the  urethra. 

In  the  dog,  all  the  arteries  of 
the  penis  run  at  first  towards  the 
surfirce,  where  they  divide  into 
irenicilli.  The  veins  arise  from 
the  capillary  loops  in  the  papilliB, 
and  they  empty  their  blood  into 
the  cavernous  spaces.  Only  a 
small  part  of  the  blood  passes  to 
the  cavernous  spaces  through  the 
internal  capillaries  and  veins,  but 
arterial  blood  never  flows  directly 
into  these  spaces  {M.  v.  Frey). 

Mechanism  of  Erection. 

— Erection  is  due  to  the  over- 
filling of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  penis  with  blood,  whereby 
the  volume  of  the  organ  is 
i’ncreased  four  or  five  times, 
while,  at  the  same  time, 
there  are  also  a higher  tem- 
perature, increased  blood- 
pressure  (to  -Jr  of  that  in  the 
carotid — Eclihard),  with  at 

first  a pulsatile  movement,  ''o' 

increased  consistence,  and 
erection  of  the  organ. 


Erectile  tissue,  a,  trabeerdaj  of  connective-tissue  with 
elastic  fibres  and  smooth  muscle  (c) ; h,  venous  .spaces. 


Regner  de  Graaf  obtained  complete  erection  of  the  penis  by  forcibly  injecting  its  blood, 
vessels  (1668). 

The  preliminary  phenomena  consist  in  a considerable  increase  of  the  arterial 
blood-supply,  the  arteries  being  dilated  and  jndsating  strongly.  The  arteries  are 
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controlled  oy  tire  nervi  crigentes.  The  nervi  erigentes  [called  l.y  Gaskell  the 
pelvic  splanchmcs  (fig.  .530)  arise  chiefly  from  the  .second  (more  rarely  the  third) 
^acral  nerves  (dog),  and  have  ganglionic  cells  in  their  course  (Lovhi,  mkoUky) 
iheso  nerves  contain  vaso-dilator  fibres,  which  can  be  excited  in  part  reflexlv 
iiom  the  sensory  nerves  of  the  penis,  the  transference  centre  being  in  the  centre 
or  erection  in  the  spinal  cord  (§  372,  4).  Sensory  impressions  produced  bv 
VO  luitaiy  movements  of  the  genital  apparatus  (by  the  ischio-  and  hulbo-cavernosi 
and  cremaster  muscles)  can  also  discharge  this  redex  ; while  the  thought  of  sexual 
impulses,  referable  to  the  penis,  tends  to  induce  erection.  The  nervi  erigentes  also 
supply  the  longitudinal  fibres  of  the  rectum  {Fellner). 

The  centre  for  erection  in  the  spinal  cord  (§  362,  2)  is,  however,  controlled 
by  the  dominating  vaso-dilator  centre  in  the  medulla  oblongata  (§  372),  and  the 

two  centres  are  connected  I13"  fibres 
within  the  cord ; hence  stimulation 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  cord,  as  bj'- 
asphj'xiated  blood  (§  362,  5)  or 
muscarin,  may  also  be  followed  by 
erection  {Nikolsky).  [The  seminal 
fluid  is  frequently  found  discharged 
in  persons  wdio  have  been  hanged.] 
The  psychical  activity  of  ike.  cere- 
hmm  has  a decided  influence  on  the 
genital  laaso-dilator  nerves.  Just  as 
the  psychical  disturbance  which  ac- 
companies anger  or  shame  is  followed 
by  dilatation  of  the  blood-vessels  of 
the  head,  owing  to  stimulation  of 
the  vaso-dilator  fibres,  so  1141011  the 
attention  is  directed  to  the  sexual 
centres  there  is  an  action  upon  the 
nervi  erigentes.  This  action  of  the 
brain  is  more  comprehensible,  since 
we  know  that  the  diameter  of  the 
blood-vessels  is  affected  by  the  cortex 
cerebri  (§  377).  The  fibres  probablj' 
liass  from  the  cerebrum  through  the 
peduncles  of  the  cerebrum  and  the 
pons;  as  a matter  of  fact,  if  these 
parts  be  stimulated,  erection  maj" 
take  ]ilace  (§  362,  4)  {Eckhanl). 

When  the  impulse  to  erection  is 
obtained  h}''  the  increased  supplj'  of 
arterial  blood,  the  full  completion  of 


Fig. 

Anterior  wall  of  the  pelvis  with  tlie  urogenital 
septuiii  seen  from  the  front.  The  corpus  caver- 
nosum  (4)  with  the  urethra  (3)  is  cut  across  below 
its  exit  from  the  pelvis.  1,  symphysis  pubis  ; 
2,  dorsal  vein  of  the  penis  ; 5,  part  of  the  bulbo- 
cavernosus  ; t,  deep  traiisversus  perinei  with  its 
fascia  {f)  ; 6,  vena  profunda  penis  ; 7,  artery 
and  vein  of  the  bulbo-cavernosus. 


the  act  is  brought  about  b_y  the  acti- 
vity of  the  folloiving  transversely  striped  muscles: — (1)  The  ikVMo-acyej'imsiis  arises 
from  the  coccyx,  and  by  its  tendinous  union  surrounds  the  root  of  the  penis  (fig.  203). 
When  it  contracts,  it  compresses  the  root  of  the  penis  from  above  and  laterallj',  so 
that  the  outflow  of  blood  from  the  penis  is  hindered.  It  has  no  action  on  the  dorsal 
vein  of  the  penis,  as  this  vessel  lies  in  a groove  on  the  dorsum  of  the  penis,  and  is 
therefore  protected  from  compression  by  the  tendon.  (2)  The  deep  transversus 
perinei  is  perforated  by  the  veme  profundie  penis,  which  come  from  the  corpora 
cavernosa,  so  that  when  it  contracts  it  must  compress  these  veins  between  the 
tense  horizontal  fibres  (fig.  795,  6).  The  deep  veins  of  the  penis  join  the  common 
pudendal  vein  and  the  plexus  Santorini.  (3)  Lastl}’’,  the  hulbo-cavcrnosus  is  con- 
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cerucd  iii  tlic  litu'deuiug  of  tlic  urctlu’iil  cor[)iis  spongiosum,  fis  it  compresses  tlie 
bulb  of  the  urethra  (figs.  795,  5,  203).  All  these  muscles  are  partly  under  the 
control  of  the  will,  whereby  the  erection  may  be  increased.  Normally,  however, 
their  contraction  is  excited  reflexly  by  stimulation  of  the  sensory  nerves  of  the 
penis  (§  3G2,  4). 

The  congestion  of  blood  is  not  complete,  else,  in  pathological  cases,  continuous  erection,  as 
in  satyriasas,  would  give  rise  to  gangrene.  Tlie  accumulation  of  the  blood  in  the  penis  is 
favoured  by  the  fact  tliat  the  origins  of  the  veins  of  the  penis  lie  in  the  cor[)US  cavernosum, 
which,  when  it  enlarges,  must  compress  them.  There  are  also  trabecular  .smootli  muscular 
fibres,  which  compress  the  large  venous  plexus  of  Santorini. 

That  erection  is  a complex  motor  act  depending  on  the  nervous  system,  is  proved  by  an 
experiment  of  Hausmann,  who  found  that  section  of  the  nerves  of  the  penis  iirevented  erection 
in  a stallion.  The  imperfect  election  which  occurs  in  the  female  is  confined  to  the  cor[iora 
caverno.sa  clitoridis  and  the  bulbi  vestilmli.  During  erection,  the  passage  from  the  urethra  to 
the  bladder  is  closed,  partly  by  the  swelling  of  the  caput  gallinaginis,  and  partly  by  the  action 
of  the  sphincter  urethree,  which  is  connected  with  the  deep  transversus  perinei. 

437.  EMISSION  AND  RECEPTION  OF  THE  SEMEN. — In  connection  with 
the  emission  of  the  seminal  fluid,  we  must  distinguish  turn  different  factors — (1) 
its  passage  from  the  testicles  to  the  vesiculse  seminales  ; (2)  the  act  of  emission 
itself.  The  former  is  caused  by  the  newly  secreted  fluid  forcing  on  that  in  front 
of  it,  by  the  action  of  the  ciliated  epithelium  (which  lines  the  epididymis  to  the 
begimring  of  the  vas  deferens),  and  also  by  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  smooth 
muscular  fibres  of  the  vas  deferens.  Emission,  however,  requires  strong  peri- 
staltic contractions  of  the  vasa  deferentia  and  the  vesiculae  seminales,  wliich  are 
brought  about  by  the  reflex  stimulation  of  the  emission  centre  in  the  spinal  cord 
(§  362,  5).  As  soon  as  the  seminal  fluid  reaches  the  urethra,  there  is  a rhythmical 
contraction  of  the  bulbo-cavernosus  muscle  (produced  by  the  mechanical  dilatation 
of  the  urethra),  Avhereby  the  fluid  is  forcibly  ejected  from  the  urethra.  Botli  vasa 
deferentia  and  vesiculse  do  not  ahvays  eject  their  contents  into  the  urethra  simul- 
taneously. With  moderate  excitement  the  contents  of  only  one  may  be  dis- 
charged. The  ischio-cavernosus  and  deep  transversus  perinei  contract  at  the  same 
time  as  the  bulbo-cavernosus,  although  the  former  have  no  effect  on  the  act  of 
ejaculation.  In  the  female  also,  under  normal  circumstances,  at  the  height  of  the 
sexual  excitement  tliere  is  a reflex  movement  corresponding  to  emission.  It  con- 
sists of  a movement  analogous  to  that  in  man.  At  first  there  is  a reflex  peristaltic 
movement  of  the  Fallopian  tube  and  uterus,  proceeding  from  the  end  of  the  tube 
towards  the  vagina,  and  produced  reflexly  by  the  stimulation  of  the  genital  nerves. 

Dembo  observed  that  stimulation  of  the  anterior  upper  Avail  of  the  vagina  in 
animals  caused  a gradual  contraction  of  the  uterus.  By  this  movement,  correspond- 
ing to  that  of  the  vasa  deferentia  in  man,  a certain  amount  of  the  mucus  normally 
lining  the  uterus  is  forced  into  the  vagina. 

This  is  followed  by  the  rhythmical  contraction  of  the  sphincter  cunni  (analogous 
to  the  bulbo-cavernosus),  also  of  the  ischio-cavernosus,  and  deep  transversus  perinei. 
The  uterus  is  erected  by  the  poAverful  contraction  of  its  muscular  fibres  and  round 
ligaments,  Avhile  at  the  same  time  it  descends  towards  the  vagina,  its  cavity  is  more 
and  more  diminished,  and  its  mucous  contents  are  forced  out.  When  the  uterus 
relaxes  after  the  stage  of  excitement,  it  as[)irates  into  its  cavity  the  seminal  fluid 
injected  into  the  A'^estibule  (^Aristotle,  Bisclioff). 

But  tlie  suction  of  the  greatly  excited  uterus  is  nut  necessary  for  tlic  reception  of  the  semen 
[Arislolle).  The  speruiatozoa  may  wriggle  by  their  own  niovemciits  from  the  vagina  into  tile 
orifice  of  the  uterus  (Kristcllcr).  The  cases  of  pregnancy  where  from  some  ]iathological  causes 
(partial  closure  of  the  vagina  or  vulva)  the  penis  has  not  passed  into  the  vagina  during  coition, 
prove  that  the  spermatozoa  can  traverse  the  Avholc  length  of  the  vagina,  and  pass  into  the 
uterus. 

438.  FERTILISATION  OF  THE  OVUM. — The  ovum  is  fertilised  by  one 
spermatozoon  passing  into  it. 
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Swamnierdaiii  (f  1685)  proved  tliat  contact  of  tlie  .semen  with  r 

fertilisation.  Spallanzani  (1768)  proved  that  the  fertilisimr  nrrfl  «eee.s.sary  for 

not  the  clear  filtered  llnid  iiart  of  the  semen  and  thnt-  ^ ^ ^r®*'"'at‘)zoa,  and 

enormously  diluted,  were  still  capable  of  action.’  Martii'Alarrv^lPiofwaT’thTfi^^^^ 
the  entrance  of  a spermatozoon  into  the  ovum  of  the  rnhlnt^  to  observe 

sroi'iBnS 

V.V.V  f-r  1 ^ ^ [k,clenla).  thermal  and  chemical  stimu  i,  and  mechanical  vibrations  of 

"gt  o^^^m^XS”  " 

Place  of  Fertnisatioii— The  place  where  fertilisation  occurs  is  either  the  ovary 
as  indicated  by  the  occurrence  of  abdoniinal  pregnancy,  or  the  Falloinan  tula,  and 
t le  numerous  recesses  111  the  latter  aiford  a good  temporary  nidus  for  the  siierma- 
tozoa.  ihis  view  is  supported  by  the  occurrence  of  tubal  pregnancy  Thus  the 
spermatozoa  must  be  able  to  pass  through  the  Fallopian  tube  to  the  ovary  Avhich 
IS  probably  brought  about  chiefly  by  the  movements  proper  to  the  spermatozoa  them- 
^Ives.^  It  IS  uncertain  whether  the  peristaltic  movements  of  the  uterus  and 
Fallopian  tube  are  concerned  in  this  process ; certainly  ciliary  movement  is  not  con- 
cerned, as  the  ciha  of  the  Fallopian  tube  act  from  above  downwards.  When  once 
the  ovum  has  passed  unfertilised  into  the  uterus,  it  is  not  fertilised  in  the  uterus. 
It  IS  assumed  that  the  ovum  reaches  the  uterus  Avithin  2 to  3 Avceks  (in  the  bitch 
8 to  14  days).  ' ’ 

■,  ^ pregnancies,  hut  oftener  in  warm  climates  : triplets. 

1 : <600  j four  at  a birth,  1 : 330,000.  More  than  six  at  a time  liaA^e  not  been 
observed.  The  average  nuniher  of  pregnancies  in  a Avoinan  is  44. 

Superfecundation.— -By  this  term  is  understood  the  fertilisation  of  tivo  ova  at  the  savw 
mcmtriMtion,  by  two  different  acts  of  coition.  Thus,  a mai-e  may  throw  a foal  and  a mule 
after  being  covered  first  by  a stallion  and  then  by  an  ass.  A white  and  black  child  have  been 
born  as  twins  by  a woman. 

_ Superfoetation  is  when  a second  impregnation  takes  place  at  a later  period  of  pregnancy,  as 
111  the  second  or  third  month.  This,  however,  is  only  possible  in  a double  uterus,  or  Avben 
menstijiation  persists  until  the  time  of  the  second  impregnation.  It  is  said  to  occur  frequently 

_ Hybrids  are  produced  when  there  is  a cross  between  different  species  (horse,  ass,  zebra— dog, 
jackal,  wolf  goat,  ibex  goat,  sheep— species  of  llama — camel,  dromedary — tiger,  lion — species 
ot  pheasant— goo.se,  swan— carp,  crucian— species  of  butterflies).  Mo.st  hybrids  are  sterile, 
especially  as  regards  tbe  formation  of  properly  formed  spermatozoa  ; while  the  hybrid  females 
are  for  the  most  part  fertile  with  the  male  of  both  parents,  e.g.,  the  mule  ; but  the  characters 
of  the  oi  spring  tend  to  return  to  those  of  the  species  of  the  parents.  Very  few  ]iA''brids  are 
fertile  when  crossed  by  hybrids.  In  many  species  of  frogs  the  absence  of  hybrids  is  accounted 
tor  by  the  mechanical  obstacles  to  fertilisation  of  the  oya. 

Tubal  Migration  of  the  Ovum. — Under  exceptional  circumstances,  the  ovum 
discharged  from  a ruptured  Graafian  follicle  passes  into  the  Fallopian  tube  of  the 
other  side,  as  is  proA^ed  by  tlie  occurrence  of  tubal  pregnancy  and  pregnancy  of  an 
abnormal  rudimentary  horn  of  the  uterus,  in  Avhich  case  the  true  corjius  luteum  is 
found  on  the  other  side  of  the  ovary.  This  is  spoken  of  as  “ extenial  migi’ation  ” 
(J\iussmaul,  Leopold).  This  obseiwation  coincides  Acith  experiment,  as  granular 
fluid.s,  e.j7..  China-ink,  AAdieii  injected  into  the  peritoneal  cavity,  pass  into  both 
Fallopian  tubes,  and  are  carried  by  tlie  ciliated  epithelium  to  the  uterus  (Pinner). 
In  animals,  Avith  a double  uterus  Avith  tivo  orifices,  the  OAai  may  migrate  through 
the  os  of  the  one  into  the  other  uterus,  a condition  Avliich  is  siioken  of  as  “internal 
migi-ation. 


439.  IMPEEGNATION — CLEAVAGE— LAYERS  OF  THE  EMBRYO.— 
Matuiation  of  the  Ovum.  In  birds  and  mammals,  important  changes  occur  in  the 
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ovum  before  impregnation.  Tlio  germiiial  ve.siclc  como.s  to  tlic  .surface  and  dis- 
appears from  view,  while  the  germinal  sjiot  also  disajipears.  In  jdace  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle,  a spindlc-shaiied  body  appears.  The  granular  elements  of  the  jn’oto- 
plasmic  vitellus  arrange  themselves  around  each  of  the  two  jjoles  of  the  spindle, 
in  the  form  of  a star,  the  double-star,  or  diaster  of  Tol — nuclear  spindle  (ligs.  796, 
797).  AMien  this  takes  place,  \Aig  peripheral  pole  of  the  nucleus  or  altered  germinal 
vesicle,  along  with  .some  of  the  cellular  substance  of  the  ovum,  protrudes  upon  the 
surface  of  the  vitellus,  where  they  are  ni])ped  oif  from  the  ovum  in  the  form  of 
small  corpuscles  just  like  an  excretory  product  (fig.  798).  These  bodies,  which  are 
not  made  use  of  in  the  further  development  and  growth  of  the  ovum,  are  called 


Fig.  796.  Fig.  797. 

Fig.  796. — Formation  of  ijolar  globules  in  a star-fish  (Asterias  glacialis).  A,  ripe  ovum  with 
excentric  germinal  vesicle  and  spot ; B-E,  gradual  metamorphosis  of  germinal  vesicle  and 
spot,  as  seen  in  the  living  egg,  into  two  asters  ; F,  formation  of  first  polar  globule,  and 
withdi'awal  of  the  remaining  part  of  the  nuclear  spindle  within  the  ovum  ; G,  surface  view 
of  living  ovum  with  view  of  first  polar  globule  ; H,  formation  of  second  polar  globule  ; 1, 
a later  stage,  showing  the  remaining  internal  part  of  the  spindle  in  the  form  of  two  clear 
vesicles  ; K,  ovum  with  two  polar  globules  and  radial  strife  around  the  female  pronucleus  ; 
L,  extrusion  of  polar  globule.  {Geddes:  A-K,  after  Pol;  L,  after  0.  Hcrtwig.)  Fig. 
797. — Egg  of  Scorpaena  scrofa.  The  germinal  vesicle  is  extruding  a polar  globule,  and 
withdrawing  towards  the  centre  of  the  ovum.  Near  it  is  the  male  pronucleus. 


polar  or  directing  globules  {Fol,  Biitsclili,  0.  Hertwig),  although  the  elimination 
of  small  bodies  from  the  yelk  was  known  to  Dumortier  [1837],  Bischoff,  P.  J.  van 
Beneden,  Fritz  Muller  [1848],  Eathke,  and  others.  The  remaining  part  of  the  ger- 
minal vesicle  stays  Avithin  the  vitellus  and  travels  back  towards  the  centre  of  the 
OAuiin,  to  form  the  female  pronucleus  (0.  Hertwig,  Fol,  Selenha,  E.  van  Beneden). 
[Before,  hoAvever,  the  altered  germinal  Amsicle 
travels  doAvnwards  again  into  the  sulAstance  of 
the  OAUun,  it  divides  again  as  before,  and  from 
it  is  given  off  the  second  polar  globule,  and  then 
the  remainder  of  the  germinal  vesicle  forms  the 
female  pronucleus  (fig.  796).  At  the  same  time 
the  vitellus  shrinks  somcAvliat  Avithin  the  vitel- 
line membrane.] 

Impregnation. — As  a rule,  only  one  sperma- 
tozoon penetrates  the  ovum,  and  as  it  does  so, 
it  moves  toAvards  the  female  pronucleus,  Avhile 
its  head  becomes  surrounded  Avith  a star ; it 
then  loses  its  head  and  cilium,  or  tail,  the 
latter  only  serving  as  a motor  organ,  AA'hile  the 
remaining  middle  pieces  Avells  up  to  form  a 
second  new  nucleus,  tlie  male  pronucleus  [Fol,  Selenlm),  or  sperm  nucleus  (7/er//</7V/). 
According  to  Flemming,  it  is  the  anterior  part  of  the  head,  and  according  to  Rein 
and  Eberth,  it  is  the  head  Avhich  is  .so  changed.  Thereafter,  the  male  and  female 
pronucleus  unite,  undergoing  amoeboid  movements  at  the  same  time,  to  forni  the 


Egg  of  a Star-fish  (Asteracauthioii) 
Avith  tAvo  extnulcd  ]iolar  globules. 
Male  and  female  pronuclei  near  each 
other. 
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new  nucleus  of  the  ferlilhed  ovum.  Tlio  female  pronucleus  receives  the  male  i)ro- 
nucleus  in  a little  deprepion  on  its  surface.  Thereafter  the  yelk  assumes  a radiate 
appearance  {Re^n)  [The  union  of  the  representatives  of  the  male  and  female 
elements  toriiis  tlie  fird  embryonic  segmentation  sphere  or  blastosphere,  which 
divides  into  two  colls,  and  these  again  into  four,  and  so  on  (fig.  799).] 


Fig.  799. 

Segmentation  of  a rabbit’s  ovum.  «,  two-celled  stage  ; h,  four-celled  stage  ; c,  eight-celled 
® age  , ae,  many  blastomeres  showing  the  more  rapid  division  of  the  outer-layer  cells,  and 
the  gradual  enclosure  of  the  inner-layer  cells  ; cct,  outer-layer  cells  ; ent,  inner-layer  cells  ; 
polar  globules  ; sp,  zona  pellucida.  • 


In  Echinoderins,  0.  Hertwig  and  Fol  observed  that  several  embryos  were  formed  when,  under 
abnormal  conditions,  several  .spermatozoa  penetrated  an  ovum.  The  male  pronuclei,  formed 
tiom  the  several  spermatozoa,  then  fused  each  with  a fragment  of  the  female  pronucleus. 
Uiiclei  similar  circumstances,  Born  observed  in  amphibians  abnormal  cleavage,  but  no  further 
development. 


C eavage  of  the  Yelk. — In  an  ovum  so  fertilised  the  yelk  contracts  somewhat 
around  the  ncAvly-formcd  nucleus,  so  that  it  becomes  slightly  sejiarated  from  the 
vitelline  membrane,  and  for  the  first  time  the  nucleus  and  the  yelk  divides  into 
tiyo  nucleated  spheres.  This  process  is  spoken  of  as  a complete  cleavage  or  fission 
(fig.  i99).  Each  of  these  two  cells  again  divides  into  tivo,  and  the  process  is 

repeated,  so  that  4,  8,  16,  32,  and  so  on, 
spheres  are  formed  (fig.  800).  This  con- 
stitutes the  cleavage  of  the  j^elk,  and 
the  process  goes  on  until  the  ivhole  yelk 
is  subdivided  into  numerous  small,  nu- 
cleated spheres,  the  “ mulberry  mass  ” 
or  “segmentation  spheres”  or  “mo- 
rula,” or  the  protoplasmic  primordial 
spheres  (20  to  25  g)  which  are  devoid  of 
. . an  envelope.  [Each  cell  divides  by  a 

process  of  mitosis.  According  to  Van  Eeneden,  the  segmentation  begins  in  1-2 
hours  after  the  union  of  the  pronuclei,  and  the  process  is  complete  in  about  75 
hours.  These  2n'imitive  cells,  from  which  all  the  tissues  of  the  future  embryo 
are  formed,  arc  called  blastomeres.] 


Fig.  800. 

Cleavage  of  tbe  yelk  of  the  egg  of  Ancbylo- 
stomum  duodenale. 


Variation  of  Lines  of  Cleavage. — According  to  the  observations  of  PIliiger,  the  ova  of  the 
nog  can  be  made  to  undergo  cleavage  in  very  dilferent  directions,  according  to  the  angle 
between  the  axis  of  the  egg  and  the  line  of  gravitation.  This  of  course  we  can  alter  as  we 
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please,  by  ])]aciug  tlie  eg"S  at  any  angle  to  tlie  line  of  gravitation.  By  the  axis  of  the  ovnm  is 
meant  a lino  connecting  the  centre  of  the  black  surface  and  the  middle  ol  the  white  part,  which, 
in  the  fertilised  ovum,  is  always  vertical.  In  srrch  cases  of  abnormal  cleavage  the  deposition  of 
the  organs  takes  idaco  from  other  constituents  of  the  egg  than  those  from  which  they  arc  formed 
under  normal  conditions.  Under  normal  circumstances,  according  to  Roux,  the  first  line  of 
cleavage  in  the  frog  is  in  the  same  direction  as  the  central  nervous  system.  The  second  inter- 
sects the  first  at  a right  angle,  so  as  to  divide  the  mass  of  ovmn  into  two  unequal  parts,  the 
larger  of  which  forms  the  anterior  jiart  of  the  embryo. 


Fig.  801. — Blastodermic  vesicle  of  a rabbit,  ect,  ectoderm,  or  outer  layer  of  cells  ; cut,  inner 
layer  of  cells.  Fig.  802. — Pr,  primitive  streak  ; iJ,  medullary  groove  ; U,  first  proto- 
vertebra. 


Blastoderm. — During  this  time  the  ovum  is  enlarging  hy  absorption  of  fluid 
into  its  interior.  All  the  cells,  from  mutual  pressure  against  each  other,  hecome 
polyhedral,  and  arc  so  arranged  as  to  form  a cellular  envelope  or  bladder,  the 
blastoderm  or  germi- 
nal membrane,  which 
lies  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  vitelline 
membrane  (De  Graaf, 

V.  Baer,  Bisekoff,  Caste). 

A small  part  of  the  cells 
not  used  in  the  forma- 
tion of  the  blastoderm 
is  found  on  some  part 
of  the  latter.  [In  the 
ovum  of  the  bird,  where; 
there  is  only  partial 
segmentation,  the  blas- 
toderm is  a small  round 


Fig. 


803. 


l-I,  Formation  of  the  hypoblast  by  invagination  of  the  blastula 
and  the  gastrula  (4)  thereby  produced  in  Am]ihioxus.  5,  The 
beginning,  and  6,  the  continuation  of  the  formation  of  the 
liyi)oblast  by  invagination  in  Petroniyzon.  u,  blastopore  ; e, 
e[)iblast  ; h,  hypoblast  in  vertical  section.  7,  The  ovum  at  this 
stage  seen  from  the  side  ; r,  neural  groove. 


body  resting  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  yelk,  under 
the  vitelline  membrane, 
so  that  it  docs  not  cf)iu- 
pletely  surround  the 
yelk,  or  a hollow  cavity, 
as  in  mammals.  In 
mamnmls,  this  cavity  is  called  the  segmentation  cavity.]  The  hollow  .sphere, 
compo.sed  of  cells,  is  called  the  blastodermic  vesicle  or  blastula  {Jlaxl'el, 
Reirhert)  (fig.  80.3),  and  in  the  human  embryo  it  is  formed  at  the  10th  to  12th 
day,  in  the  rabbit  at  the  4th,  the  guinea-pig  at  the  3|,  the  cat  7th,  dog  11th, 
fox  14th,  ruminantia  at  the  10th  to  12th  day,  and  the  deer  at  the  60lh  day. 

'The  ])lastula  of  amphioxus  is  represented  diagrammatical ly  in  fig.  803,  1,  as  a 
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AvlSllv  ^ "if  ^ 'pliei'ical  cavity.  Tlic  blastula  undergoes  cl.anges 

Jif  Sn'5  f -f invagination  of  a part  of  the  .surfL 

1 -.vn  1 winch  goes  on  until  it  touches  the  inner  surface  of  the  part  of  the 

till  ofter Inf a f ^ it  is  called  gastrula  (HcBckel), 

,1  . ^ ectodeim  or  epiblast,  the  inner  the  endodenn  or  hypoblast 

intf'iiffVf  and  the  cavity  the  primitive  intestine.  ll  verte- 

biatcs  tlic  blcistoj^ore  closes  completely, 

Hnf  In  l^pohlast  (fig.'sos,  6,  h)  is  shoAvii  clearly  by  the  invagiiia- 

region  of  the  blastopore  in  the  oviiiii  of  the  lamprey  or  petromyzon, 
and  shoAvn  d.agrammatically  in  fig.  80.3,  5,  G,  7,  udiere  one  can  see  how,  from  the 
blastopore  (71.)  invagination  takes  place  until  the  epiblast  (e),  and  hypoblast  (h),  are 

< . langed  the  one  over  the  other,  and  below  the  hypoblast  is  the  primitive  intestinal 
CtiA^i  ty. 

It  IS  assumed  that  the  first  stages  in  the  embryo  exhibit  similar  appearances  and 
transformation  in  the  vertebrata.  According  to  A^an  Eencden,  the  ovum  after 
complete  segmentation  consists  of  two  layers,  the  epiblast  (fig.  804,  I e)  which 
lies  next  the  zona  pellucida,  2,  and  the  hypoblast  (A).  The  blastopore  or  iirimitive 
mouth  leads  to  the  cavity  of  the  ovum.  AThen  the  blastoderm  groivs  to  2 mm. 
(rabbit),  udiereby  the  vitelline  membrane  is  distended  to  a very  thin  delicate 
membrane,  then  at  one  part  of  it  there  appears  the  germinal  area,  the  area 


Fig.  804. 

I.  Oviuii  of  rabbit.  zoiia  pellucida  ; e,  epiblast;  h,  hypoblast;  blastopore.  II.  Ovum 
ot  ralBiit  with  the  clear  embryonal  area  ; at  u is  the  first  formation  of  the  primitive  streak. 
111.  Ao?’,  rositioii  of  the  embryo  at  a slightly  older  stage  ; p?’,  primitive  streak.  IV.  more 
advanced  still  (7th  day).  Above  the  primitive  streak  (pr)  is  the  first  indication  of  the 
neural  groove. 


geiminativa,  or  the  embryonal  shield  {Coste,  Kullihav'),  Alinute  investigation 
discovers  at  its  margin  a small  elongated  spot  {u),  from  Avhich  the  duplication 
of  the  blastoderm  proceeds,  and  Avhich  is  regarded  as  the  blastopore.  From  the 
blastopore  the  hypoblast  continues  to  grow  in  the  area  of  the  embryonal  area,  so 
that  the  blastoderm  ultimately  forms  a completely  closed  sac  Avith  double  Avails. 
The  jiosition  of  the  blastopore  (II,  u)  becomes  later  the  primitiA’c  streak  (III.  pr). 

The  jirimitive  streak,  like  the  blastopore  in  vertebrata,  is  a temporary  structure. 

The  embryonal  area  soon  becomes  more  pear-shaped,  and  aftenvards  biscuit- 
shaped.  The  parts  of  the  embryonal  area  adjoining  the  blastoderm  become  more 
transparent,  so  that  there  is  a clear  area — area  pellucida— in  the  ceirtre,  Avhich  is 
surrounded  by  a darker  area — area  opaca.  At  the  same  time  the  surface  of  the 
zona  pellucida  develops  numerous  small,  holloAV,  structureless  villi,  and  is  called 
the  primitive  chorion  (fig.  811,  I and  vii.). 

In  mesoblastic  ova,  e.g.,  birds,  there  is  only  partial  cleavage  of  the  yelk.  The 
cells  so  lu’oduced  unite  to  form  the  blastodenn,  Avhich  consists  of  tAvo  layers,  the 
epiblast  and  hypoblast.  In  the  blastoderm  of  the  foAvl  a structure  corresponding 
to  the  blastopore  has  been  discovered  (fig.  80.5,  A,  u).  At  first  it  is  .short,  but  it 
gradually  elongates,  and  is  continued  or  becomes  the  ]irimitive  streak  (B,C).  In 
birds  also  the  hypoblast  seems  to  be  formed  by  invagination,  and  is  .shoAvn  in  fig.  805, 
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E,  which  reiiresents  a sagittal  section  of  a hlastoderni.  Erom  the  blastopore  (w), 
the  hypoblast  (A)  is  pushed  under  the  epihlast,  and  both  memljranes  rest  on  the 
cavity  of  the  primitive  intestinal  canal  (c),  which  is  filled  with  fluid. 


A,  Blastoderm  of  a lien’s  egg  at  the  first  hour  of  incubation,  df,  area  opaca  ; hf,  area  pel- 
lucida  ; Es,  position  of  embryo  ; u,  position  from  which  the  hypoblast  becomes  in- 
vaginated,  or  where  the  blastopore  has  a sickle-shaped  form  (s).  B,  preparation  slightly 
more  advanced  ; p7\  primitive  streak.  E,  Longitudinal  section  of  a blastoderm  at  this 
stage  ; u,  blastopore  ; e,  epiblast ; h,  hypoblast,  and  below  the  latter  the  primitive  intes- 
tine e.  0,  pr,  primitive  streak,  and  the  first  appearance  of  the  amnion,  af.  D,  embryonal 
shield  with  the  neural  groove,  rf,  formed  in  front  of  the  primitive  streak,  (18  hours).  F, 
hen’s  blastoderm  at  33  hours  ; pr,  primitive  streak  gradually  disappearing ; df,  opaque,  and 
Ilf,  clear  area  ; lib,,  lib,,  ,lib,,„  the  primary  cerebral  vessels  ; us,  protovertebrie  ; cli,  chorda 
dorsalis. 

At  the  posterior  part,  or  narrow  end  of  the  embryonic  shield,  the  primitive 
streak  (fig.  802,  I,  Pr)  appears  at  first  as  an  elongated  opaque  circular  thickening, 
and  later  as  a longer  streak  or  groove,  the  primitive  groove.  [The  opacity  is  duo 
to  the  fact  that  there  are  several  layers  of  cells  in  this  region  (fig.  806).  In  a 
•transverse  section  through  the  primitive  streak,  three  layers  of  cells  are  seen.  They 


Fig.  806. 

Transverse  section  of  the  primitive  streak  of  a fowl’s  blastoderm,  cp,  epiblast ; liy,  hypoblast ; 
m,  mesoblast ; primitive  groove  ; yh,  yelk  of  germinal  wall. 


form  part  of  the  middle  layer  or  mesoblast,  and  are  originally  derived  from  the 
hypoblast.  These  cells  fuse  with  those  of  the  epiblast.  The  remainder  of  the 
hypoblastic  cells  retain  their  stellate  character.]  At  the  same  time  a new  layer  of 
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tlic  ei)iblasfc  and  liyjioblast,  tlie  mesodenn  or  mesoblast 
(hg.  bOb,  1)  winch  soon  extends  over  tlic  embryonal  area,  and  into  the  blastoderm. 
L.  been  much  discussion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  mesoblast,  but  in  verte- 

burtes  it  seems  to  be  originally  developed  from  the  hypoblast.  Fig.  807  .sliou's  a 
portion  of  the  li3'poblast  in  its  axial  part,  in  process  of  forming  the  notochord. 
Inch  is  described  as  mcsoblas^tic.]  Blood-vessels  are  formed  within  the  mesoblast, 
^ distributed  over  the  blastoderm  to  form  tbe  area  vasculosa. 

longitudinal  groove,  the  medullary  groove,  is  formed  at 
the  anteiior  part  of  the  embryonal  shield,  but  it  gradually  extends  posteriorly, 

embracing  the  anterior  jiart 
of  the  primitive  streak  ivitli 
its  divided  posterior  end, 
while  the  primitive  streak 
itself  graduallj^  becomes  rela- 
tively and  absolutel}'-  smaller 
and  less  distinct,  until  it  dis- 
appears altogether  (fig.  802, 
I,  and  II,  Pr). 

The  position  of  the  eni- 
biyo  is  indicated  by  the 
central  part  beconiing  more 
transparent, — the  area  pel- 
lucida, — ivliich  is  surrounded 
hy  a more  opaque  part — 
the  area  opaca.  [The  area  opaca  rests  directly  upon  the  white  yelk  in  the  fowl, 
and  it  takes  no  share  in  the  formation  of  the  embiyo,  liut  gives  rise  to  structures 
■which  are  temporary,  and  are  connected  with  the  nutrition  of  the  embryo.  The 
embryo  is  formed  in  the  area  pellucida  alone.] 

From  the  epiblast  [neuro-epidermal  layer]  are  developed  the  central  nervous 
system  and  ejiidermal  tissues,  including  the  epithelium  of  the  sense-organs. 

From  the  mesoblast  are  formed  most  of  the  organs  of  the  body  [iimludmg  the 

vascular,  muscular,  and 


Ti'.ansvei'se  section  of  an  embiyo  newt,  a,  inesenteron  ; ax. 
hy,  axial  hypoblast,  forming  tbe  notochord  ; he,  ccelom  or 
body-cavity;  cp,  epiblast  ; hy,  digestive  hypoblast ; so.m, 
somatic  mefsoblast ; sy.m,  splanchnic  mesoblast;  «.p, 
neural  plate. 


skeletal 


according 


and, 

the 

It 

the 

and 


systems, 
to  some, 

connective  - tissue, 
also  gives  rise  to 
generative  glands 
excretory  organs]. 

From  the  hypoblast 
epithelio-glandular  layer 
[tvliich  is  the  secretory 
layer],  arise  the  intestinal 
epithelium,  and  that  of 
the  glands  which  open 
into  the  intestine.  The 
notochord  is  also  formed  from  its  axial  portion.  [The  mouth  and  anus,  being 
formed  by  an  inpushing  of  the  epiblast,  are  lined  b}'^  epiblast,  and  are  sometimes 
called  the  stomodseum  and  proctodgeum  respectively.] 

[Structure  of  the  Blastodenn  (fig.  808). — Originall}"  it  is  composed  of  onl\'  two 
layers,  and  in  a vertical  section  of  it  the  epiblast  consists  of  a single  row  of 
nucleated  granular  cells,  arranged  side  liy  side,  Avith  their  long  axes  placed  A’crticall^'. 
1 he  hypoblast  consists  of  larger  cells  than  the  foregoing,  although  tiny  vaiy  in 
•size.  They  are  spherical  and  very  granular,  so  that  no  nucleus  is  visible  in  them. 
I he  cells  form  a kind  of  network,  and  occur  in  more  than  one  la^'cr,  especiallv  at 


A'ertical  section  of  p.irt  of  the  unincubated  blastoderm  of  a hen. 
a,  epiblast;  h,  hypoblast  ; e,  formative  cells  resting  on  white 
yelk  ; f,  archenteron. 


DIVISION  OF  CELLS. 


Sec.  439.] 
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the  periphery.  It  reats  on  white  yelk,  and  under  it  are  large  spherical  refractive 
cells,  spoken  of  as  formative  cells  (c).] 

The  cells  of  the  epiblast,  and  es[)ecially  those  of  the  hypoblast,  nourish  themselves  by  the 
direct  absorption  and  incorporation  of  the  constituents  of  tlie  yelk  into  tliernselves.  The 
amreboid  movements  of  these  cells  j)lay  a part  in  the  process  of  absorjition.  The  absorbed 
particles  are  changed,  or,  as  it  were,  digested  within  the  cells,  and  tlie  ja’oduct  used  in  the 
processes  of  growth  and  development  {Kollmann). 

[Division  of  cells. — Although  a cell  is  deiined  as  a “ nucleated  mass  of  living 
protoplasm,”  recent  researches  have  shown  that,  from  a histological  as  well  as  from 
a chemical  point  of  view,  a cell  is  really  a very  complex  structure.  The  apparently 
homogeneous  cell-substance  is  traversed  by  a fine  plexus  of  fibrils,  with  a homo- 
geneous substance  in  its  meshes,  Avhile  a similar  netAvork  of  fibrils  exists  Avithin 
the  nucleus  itself  (fig.  809).] 

[The  nucleus  of  a typical  resting  cell  is  a spherical  vesicle,  consisting  of  the 
folloAving  parts : — 

(1)  An  outer  investing  nuclear  membrane. 

(2)  A plexus  of  fibrils  in  its  substance  or  chromatin  uetAvork. 

(3)  Nucleoli. 

(4)  A semi-liquid  substance  in  the  meshes  of  the  netAvork. 

The  plexus  of  fibrils  has  also  been  called— “ the  nuclear  netAVOrk  of 
fibrils  ” “ chromatin,”  “ nucleoplasm,”  “ karyoplasma,”  and  “ karyomiton.”  The 
netAvork  stains  readily  Avith  pigments, 
hence  the  name  “chromatin”  given  to 
it  by  Flemming.  It  seems  to  be  identical 
Avith  nuclein,  and  the  nodal  points  of  the 
netAvork  give  a dotted  or  granular  appear- 
ance to  the  nucleus,  especially  Avhen  it  is 
examined  Avith  a Ioav  poAver.  In  the 
meshes  of  the  network  lie  nucleoli, 

Avhich  seem  to  differ  in  constitution, 
and  perhaps  in  function.  According  to 
Flemming,  there  are  principal  and 
accessory  nucleoli  in  some  nuclei.  In 
Carnoy’s  nomenclature  the  several  parts 
are  spoken  of  as  a fine  reticidum  of 
fibrils,  enclosing  in  its  meshes  a fluid — 
the  enchylema — Avhich  contains  various 
particles  in  suspension.  Under  the  term 
“ chromatin  ” is  included  the  network 
and  the  nucleoli.  The  nuclear  fluid  or 
matrix  or  substance  lying  in  the  meshes 
of  the  nucleus  has  been  called  “ inter- 
fibrillar  substance”  and  achromatm, 
because  it  does  not  stain  readily  Avith 
dyes.  Part  of  the  achromatin  forms  the 
“nuclear  spindle”  in  the  process  of 
mitosis.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  the 
names  “ chromatin  ” and  “ achromatin  ” depend  on  the  histological  and  not  on  the 
chemical  characters  of  these  structure.s.] 

[Direct  Cell-division. — A cell  may  divide  directly,  as  it  Avere,  by  simple  clea\'- 
age,  and  in  the  ]iroccss  the  nucleus  usually  divides  before  the  cell  protoplasm.  This 
is  tlie  process  of  amitosis.  Tlie  nucleus  becomes  constricted  in  the  centre,  has  an 
liour-gla.ss  .shape,  and  soon  divides  into  tivo.] 


Fig.  809. 

Fig.  809. — Typical  nucleated  cell  of  tlie  in- 
testinal epitlielium  of  a llesli-maggot.  me, 
lueiubrane  of  cell ; ma,  nienibranc  of  nucleus ; 
pc,  cellular  protoiilasm,  with  the  radiating 
reticulum,  and  the  enchylema  enclosed  in  its 
meshes  ; pn,  plasma  of  nucleus  ; hn,  nuclear 
lilaincnt  showing  numerous  twists. 
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_ [Indii-ect  Cell-Division.— Kecciib  observations,  coniiriued  by  a great  number  of 
investigators,  conclnsii'ely  prove  tliat  the  process  of  division  in  cells  is  a very  com- 
plicated one,  the  changes  in  the  nucleus  being  very  remarkable.  The  terms 
karyokmesis,  mitosis,  or  indirect  division  have  been  applied  to  this  process.  Firr 
b 1 0 shows  the  successive  changes  that  take  place  in  the  nucleus.  Suppose  a nucleus 
to  be  in  the  restmg  stage ; when  division  is  about  to  take  place,  the  chromatin  or 
intianuclear  netvvork  (A,  B)  pas,ses  into  a convolution  of  fibril-s,  while  the  nuclear 
envelope  becomes  less  distinct,  the  fibrils  at  the  same  time  becoming  thicker  and 
orming  loops,  which  gradually  arrange  themselves  around  a centre  (C  and  I))  in  the 
form  of  a wreath,  rosette,  or  spirem  (C).  Each  loop  then  splits  longitudinally, 
and  at  the  same  tune  the  aclu’omatic  spindle  or  nuclear  spindle  aiipears,  so  that 
the  nucleus  exhibits  two  poles  corresponding  to  the  poles  of  the  spindle.  The 
c iromatui  threads  pass  towards  the  centre  of  the  nucleus  where  they  are  "rouped 
at  its  equator  and  form  the  equatorial  stage  or  monaster  (D).  The  threads  or 
loops  iiroduced  by  division  of  the  original  loops  now  tend  to  pass  towards  the  two 
poles  of  the  nucleus,  ^.e.,  towards  the  two  poles  of  the  nuclear  spindle,  formiii" 
the  pitliode  or  barrel  stage  (E).  This  stage  has  been  called  by  Waldeyer  meta° 


Fig.  810. 

Mitosis.  A,  nuclear  reticulum,  resting  state  ; B,  preparing  for  division  ; C,  wreath  sta^e  with 
appearance  of  nuclear  spindle;  D,  monaster  stage;  E,  barrel  stage  with  the  ^nuclear 
spindle  ; F,  disaster  stage  ; G daughter  wreath  stage  ; H,  daughter  cells,  passiijo-  to  rest- 
ing stage.  ° 


kinesis.  The  two  groups  of  loops  then  separate  still  further,  and  arrange  them- 
selves so  as  to  form  a diaster,  or  double  star  or  daughter  stars,  the  tivo  groups 
being  separated  by  a substance  called  the  equatorial  plate.  Each  of  the  groups  of 
fibrils  becomes  more  elongated,  and  forms  a nuclear  spindle,  which  indicates  the 
position  of  a new  nucleus.  The  protoplasm  separates  into  two  parts.  In  each  of 
these  parts  the  chromatin  rearranges  itself  into  an  irregular  coil,  and  the  whole  is 
called  dispirem  (G),  and  when  division  is  complete,  the  chromatin  filaments  assume 
the  form  seen  in  a resting  nucleus.  This  wholecomplex  process  maybe  accomplished 
in  1 to  4 hours.  The  separate  groups  of  fibrils  again  become  convoluted,  each 
group  gets  a nuclear  membrane,  while  the  cell  protoplasm  divides,  and  two 
daughter  nuclei  are  obtained  from  the  original  cell.] 

[The  following  scheme  represents  some  of  the  more  important  changes  : — 


Mother  nucleus. 

1.  Jl’etwork; 

2.  Convolution. 

3.  Wreath  or  Spirem. 

4.  Aster. 


Daughter  nuclei. 
8.  Network. 

7.  Convolution. 
6.  Dispirem. 

5.  Diaster. 


Equatorial  grouping  of  chromatin  and  nuclear  spindle.] 


I,  The  three  layers  of  tlie  blastoderm  of  a mammalian  ovum — Z,  zona  pelhicida  ; E,  cpiblast ; 
m,  mesoblast ; c,  hypoblast.  II,  Section  of  an  embryo,  with  si.\  i)rotovertebra;  at  the  1st 
(lay — M,  medullary  groove;  h,  somatopleure  ; U, ' protovertebra  ; c,  chorda  dorsalis;  S, 
the  lateral  plates  divided  into  two  ; c,  hypoblast.  Ill,  Section  of  an  embryo  chick  at  the. 
2nd  day  in  the  region  behind  the  heart — M,  medullary  groove  ; h,  outer  jiart  of  somato- 
pleure ; u,  protovertebi-a  ; c,  chorda  ; w,  'WolHian  duct ; K,  cadom  ; a',  inner  jiart  of 
somatopleure  ; y,  inner  part  of  s]dnnchnopleure  ; A,  amniotic  fold  ; a,  aorta  ; e,  hypoblast. 
IV,  Scheme  of  a longitudinal  section  of  an  early  embryo.  Y,  Scheme  of  the  formation  of 
the  head-  and  tail-folds — r,  head-fold  ; D,  anterior  extremity  of  the  future  intestinal  tr.act; 
.S,  tail-fold,  first  I'udiment  of  the  cavity  of  thg  rectum.  Scheme  of  a longitudinal 
■section  through  an  embryo  after  the  formation  of  the  head-  and  tail-folds — A o,  omphalo- 
mesenteric arteries ; Yu,  omphalo-mcsenteric  veins ; a,  position  of  the  allantois ; A, 
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440.  STEUCTURES  FORMED  FROM  THE  EPIBLAST.— Laminae  Dorsales. 

— The  luediilliuy  groove  upon  the  epiblast  (also  called  outer,  serous,  sensoi'ial, 
corneal,  or  animal  layer)  becomes  deei)er  (tig.  811,  II).  The  two  longitudinal 
elevations  or  laminae  dorsales  consist  of  a thickening  of  the  epibla.st,  and  grow  u)) 
over  the  medullary  groove,  thus  forming  the  neural  groove.  Ultimately,  however, 
the  laminaj  dorsales  meet  each  other  and  coalesce  by  their  free  edges  in  the  middle 
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amiiiotic  fold.  VII,  Scheme  oF  a longitudinal  section  through  a liuman  ovum— Z zona 
pellucifa  ; S,  serous  cavity  ; r,  union  of  tlie  amniotic  folds  ; A,  cavity  of  the  amnion  • a 
allantois;  N,  umbilical  vesicle;  m,  mesoblast ; h,  heart;  U,  primitive  intestine,  vill’ 
Schematic  transyerp  section  of  the  pregnant  uterus  during  the  formation  of  the  placenta’ 
U,  inuscular  wall  ot  the  uterus  ; p,  uterine  mucous  membrane,  or  decidua  vera  ; 1,  maternal 
part  ot  the  placenta  or  decidua  serotina ; r,  decidua  rellexa  ; ch,  choi  ion  ; A,  amnion  • n 
umbilical  coul ; « allantois,  with  the  urachus  ; N,  umbilical  vesicle,  with  D,  the  oiniih’alo’- 
niesenteric  duct ; 1 1,  openings  ol  the  Fallopian  tubes  ; G,  canal  of  the  cervix  uteri.^  IX 
feclicmc  of  a liuman  embryo,  \vith  the  visceral  arches  still  persistent — A,  amnion  • V fore- 
brain  ; M,mid-brain  ;H,  hind-brain  ; N,  after-brain;  U,  primitive  vertebral;’  «,’ eye  • 
p,  nasal  pits;  S,  frontal  process;  y,  internal  nasal  process;  n,  external  na.sal  process’ 
r,  superior  niaxillary  process  ot  the  1st  visceral  arch  ; 1,  2,  3,  and  4,  the  four  visceral  arches,’ 
l!  the  visceral  clclts  b^etween  them;  o,  auditory  vesicle;  h,  heart,  witli  e,  primitive 
aoita,  "Inch  divides  into  hve  aortic  arches  ; /,  descending  aorta  ; om,  omphalo-niesenteric 
artery  ; &,  the  omphalo-niesentenc  arteries  on  the  umbilical  vesicle  ; c,  omphalo-mesenteric 
vein  ; L,  iveiy  with  venai  advehentes  and  reveheiites  ; D,  intestine  ; i.  inferior  cava;  T, 
coccyx  ; all,  allantois,  with  one  umbilical  artery,  and  x,  an  umbilical  vein. 


Ime  posteriorly.  Thus,  the  open  groor^e  is  gradually  clranged  into  a closed  tube— 
the  meduUary  or  nem-al  tube  (fig.  811,  III).  The  cells  next  the  lumen  of  the 

tube  ultimately  become  the  cili- 
ated epithelium  lining  the  cen- 
tral canal  of  the  spinal  cord, 
Avhile  the  other  cells  of  the 
nipped-off  portion  of  the  epiblast 
form  the  ganglionic  part  of  the 
central  nervous  system  and  its 
processes. 

Primary  Cerebral  Vesicles. 
— [The  laniinm  dorsales  unite 
first  in  the  region  of  the  neck 
of  the  embryo,  and  soon  this  is 
followed  by  the  union  of  those 
over  the  future  head.]  The 
medullary  tube  is  not  of  uniform 
diameter,  for  at  the  anterior  end 
it  becomes  dilated  and  mapped 
out  by  constrictions  into  the 
primary  vesicles  of  the  brain, 
which  at  first  are  arranged,  one 
behind  the  other,  in  the  fol- 
lowing order,  each  one  being 
smaller  than  the  one  in  front 
of  it : — the  fore-brain  (repre- 
senting the  structures  from 
which  the  cerebral  hemispheres 
are  developed) ; the  mid-brain 
(cor])ora  quadrigeniina) ; the 
liind-brain  (cerebellum) ; and 
the  after-brain  (medulla  oblon- 
gata) ; which  is  gradually  con- 


Fig.  812. 

Embryo  fowl  of  the  2nd  day,  x 50.  Ao,  area  opaca  ; 
Ap,  area  pellucida  ; //A,  liind-brain  ; Mh,  mid-brain  ; 
t'h,  foie-brain ; om,  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  ; 
onir,  point  lyliere  the  closure  of  the  neural  groove  is 
tiavelhng  backwards,  and  to  the  protovertebrie  ■ Vtv 
muscle,  plates ; lif,  posterior  jnirt  ' ’ 

neural  groove  ; Btv,  neural  ridge  ; 
amniotic  fold. 


tinued  into  the  spinal  cord  (fi_ 

, , 811,  IV  and  V).  The  posterior 

of  widely-open  part  of  the  medullary  tube  has 
vA/,  anterior  a dilatation  at  the  lumbar  enlarge- 


ment. In  birds,  the  medullary 
groove  remains  open  in  this  situation  to  form  a lozenge-shaped  dilatation,  the 
sinus  rhomboidalis. 


Sec.  440.]  HYPOBLAST  AND  MESOBLAST.  IO59 

"While  the  neural  tube  is  being  formed,  the  lirimitive  streak  gradually  diminishes, 
and  at  last  disappears  entirely  (fig.  805,  F). 

Cranial  Flexures. — The  anterior  part  of  the  medullary  tube  curves  on  itself, 
especially  at  the  junction  of  the  spinal  cord  and  oblongata,  between  the  mid-brain 
and  hind-brain,  and  again  almost  at  right  angles  between  the  fore-l)rain  and  mid- 
brain. [Thus,  a displacement  of  the  primary  vesicles  is  produced,  and  the  head  of 
the  future  embryo  is  mapped  oil'.]  At  first  all  the  cerebral  vesicles  are  devoid  of 
convolutions  and  sulci.  On  each  side  of  the  fore-braiir  there  grows  out  a stalked 
hollow  vesicle  (fig.  811,  A^I),  the  primary  optic  vesicle.  The  remainder  of  the 
epiblast  forms  the  epidermal  covering  of  the  body.  At  an  early  period  we  can 
distinguish  the  stratum  corneum  and  the  Malpighian  layer  of  the  skin  (§  283) ; 
from  the  former  are  developed  the  hairs,  nails,  feathers,  &c. 

Partial  Cleavage. — Only  a partial  cleavage  takes  place  in  the  eggs  of  birds  and  in  mero- 
blastic  ova,  i.e.,  only  the  loldte  yelk  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  cicatricnla  divides  into  nume- 
rous segmentation  spheres  {Coste,  1848).  The  cells  arrange  themselves  in  two  layers  lying  one 
over  the  other.  The  upper  layer  or  epiblast  is  the  larger,  and  contains  small  pale  cells  ; the 
lower  layer,  or  hypoblast,  which  at  first  is  not  a continuous  layer,  ultimately  forms  a continuous 
layer,  but  its  periphery  is  smaller  than  the  upper  layer,  while  its  cells  are  larger  and  more 
granular. 

Between  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast  there  is  formed,  from  the  primitive  streak  as  a product 
of  cell  proliferation,  the  mesoblast,  which  is  said  by  Kolliker  to  be  due  to  the  division  of  the 
cells  of  the  epiblast.  It  gradually  extends  in  a peripheral  direction  between  the  two  other 
layers.  All  the  three  layers  grow  at  their  periphery.  In  the  mesoblast  blood-vessels  are  de- 
veloped. All  the  three  layers,  as  they  grow,  come  ultimately  to  enclose  the  yelk,  so  that  their 
margins  come  together  at  the  opposite  pole  of  the  yelk. 

441.  STRUCTUEES  FORMED  FROM  THE  HYPOBLAST  AND  MESOBLAST. 

— The  hypoblast  forms  immediately  under  the  medullary  groove,  a cylindrical 
cellular  cord,  the  chorda  dorsalis,  or  notochord,  which  is  thicker  at  the  tail  than 


Fig.  813. 

Transver.se  section  of  an  embryo  duck,  am,  amnion  ; ao,  aorta  ; ca.v,  cardinal  vein  ; ch,  noto- 
chord ; hy,  hypoblast ; ms,  musclc-plate  ; so,  somntopleurc  ; sp,  splanchnopleure  ; sp.c, 
spinal  cord  ; sp.y,  spinal  ganglion  ; st,  segmental  tube  ; ivd,  Wolffian  (segmental)  duct. 


at  the  ce[)lialic  end  (fig.  811,  IT,  III,  c).  It  is  present  in  all  vertebratn,  and  also 
in  tlie  larval  form  of  the  ascidians,  but  in  the  latter  it  disappears  in  the  adult  form 
Kowalewslcy).  In  man  it  is  relatively  small.  It  forms  the  basis  of  the  I)odies  of 
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the  vertebra?.,  and  around  it,  as  a central  core,  tlie  substance  of  the  bodies  of  the 
vertebrte  is  deposited,  so  that  they  are  strung  on  it,  as  it  wei'c,  like  beads  on  a 
string.  After  it  is  formed,  it  becomes  surrounded  liy  a doidde  slieath-like  coverimf 
{Gegenhaur,  Kdlliker).  ° 

Tlie  hypoblast  does  not  undergo  any  furtlier  change  attliis  time;  it  applies  itself 
to  the  inner  layer  of  the  mesoblast,  as  a single  layer  of  cells,  to  form  the  splanchno- 
pleure. 

Protovertebrse. — The  cells  of  the  mesoblast,  on  each  side  of  the  chorda,  arrange 
themselves  into  cubical  masses,  ahvaj^s  disposed  in  pairs  behind  each  other,  the 
protovertebrse  (lig.  811,  U and  w,  812,  U,  to).  The  first  pair  correspond  to  the  atlas. 
At  a later  period  each  protovertebra  shoAvs  a marginal  cellular  area  and  a nuclear 
area  (fig.  811).  Only  part  of  it  goes  to  form  a future  vertebra.  The  part  of  the 
mesoblast  lying  external  to  the  protovertebrse,  the  lateral  plates  (fig.  811,  II,  s), 
sphts  into  two  layers,  an  upper  one  and  a lower  one,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  are  united 
by  a median  plate  at  the  protovertebrec.  The  space  betAveen  the  tAAm  layers  of  the 
mesoblast  is  called  the  pleuro-peritoneal  cavity,  or  the  coelom  of  Haeckel  (fig. 
81 1,  III,  K).  The  ujAper  layer  of  the  lateral  plate  becomes  united  to  the  epiblast, 
and  forms  the  cutaneo-muscular  plate  of  German  authors,  or  the  somatopleure 

(fig.  811,  III,  .r;  fig. 
813,  so),  Avhile  the 
inner  one  unites  Avith 
the  hypoblast  to  form 
the  intestinal  plate  of 
German  authors,  or  the 
splanclmopleure  (fig. 
811,  III,  y,  fig.  813, 
sp).  On  the  surfaces 
of  these  plates,  Avhich 
are  directed  toAA'ards 
each  other,  the  endo- 
thelium lining  the 
pleuro-peritoneal  cavity 
is  developed.  On  the 
surface  of  the  median 
plate,  directed  toAA-ards 

the  coelom,  some  cylindrical  cells,  the  “genn  epithelium”  of  Waldeyer,  remain, 
Avhich  form  the  ovarian  tubes  and  the  ova  (§  438). 

According  to  Remak,  tlie  skin,  the  nuiscles  of  the  trunk,  and  the  blood-vessels,  and  according 
to  His,  only  the  musculature  of  the  trunk,  are  derived  from  the  somatoiilenre.  Both  observers 
agree  that  the  splanclmopleure  furnishes  the  musculature  of  the  intestinal  tract. 

Parablastic  and  Arcliiblastic  Cells.  — According  to  His,  the  blood-vessels, 
blood,  and  connective-tissue  are  not  deA^eloped  from  true  luesoblastic  cells,  but  he 
asserts  that  for  this  purpose  certain  cells  Avander  in  from  the  margins  of  the  blasto- 
derm betAveen  the  epiblast  and  hypoblast,  these  cells  being  derived  from  outside  the 
position  of  the  embryo,  from  the  elements  of  the  Avhite  yelk.  His  calls  these  struc- 
tures pa?-ci&h«s^fc,  in  opposition  to  the  arcliihlastic,  Avhich  belong  to  the  three  layers 
of  the  embryo.  Waldeyer  also  adheres  to  the  i)arablastic  structure  of  blood  and 
connective-tissue,  but  he  assumes  that  the  material  from  Avhich  the  latter  is  formed 
is  continuous  protoplasm,  and  of  equal  Amlue  Avith  the  elements  of  the  blastoderm. 

[Formation  of  Mesoblast. — According  to  HertAvig  in  the  loAA’^er  A'ertebrates,  the 
chorda  and  both  Avails  of  the  coelom  are  deriA'ed  by  jn'otrnsion  from  the  hypoblast 
as  is  shoAAUi  schematically  in  fig.  814.  In  I is  the  beginning  of  the  median  pro- 
trusion (for  the  chorda)  and  the  tAvo  lateral  ones  (for  the  Avails  of  the  coelom,  but  still 
communicating  freely  Avith  the  hypoblast.  In  II  the  jiart  Avhen  the  protrusion 


I. 


II. 


Fig.  814. 


III. 


Scheme  of  the  formation  of  the  chorda  and  cadom  by  invagination 
from  the  hypoblast,  after  Hertivig. 
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occurs  is  narrowed.  In  III  the  chorda  is  separated  and  appears  in  transverse  sec- 
tion as  a round  laxly.  In  the  same  way  the  walls  of  the  ccelom  have  separated, 
and  show  two  plates  or  layers — the  somatoplenre  and  splanchnoplenre,  and 
Ijetween  both  is  the  plenro-peritoneal  cavity. 

[The  following  tal)le  modified  from  (Jnain  shows  the  structures  developed  from 
each  of  the  three  blastodermic  layers  (p.  1054): — 

Fuom  the  ErincAST. 

The  central  nervous  system  (brain  and  spinal  cord) : the  peripheral  and  sympathetic  nerves. 

Tlie  epithelium  of  the  organs  of  special  sense. 

Tlio  epidermis  and  its  appendages,  haiis  and  nails. 

The  epithelium  of  all  the  glands  opening  on  the  surface  of  the  skin  (mammary,  sweat  and 
sebaceous  glands). 

The  muscular  fibres  of  the  sweat-glands. 

The  epithelium  of  the  mouth  (except  that  covering  the  tongue  and  the  adjacent  posterior  part 
of  the  floor  of  the  mouth,  which  is  derived  from  the  hypoblast)  and  that  of  the  glands  opening 
into  it.  The  enamel  of  the  teeth. 

The  epithelium  of  the  nasal  passages,  of  the  adjacent  upper  part  of  pharynx  and  of  all  the 
cavities  and  glands  opening  into  the  nasal  passages. 

From  the  Me.soblast. 

The  urinary  and  generative  organs  (except  the  epithelium,  bladder  and  urethra). 

All  the  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles  of  the  body  (except  the  muscular  fibres  of  the 
sweat-glands. 

The  whole  of  the  vascular  and  lymphatic  system  including  the  seroits  membranes  and  spleen. 

The  skeleton  and  all  the  connective-tissue  structures  of  the  body. 

Feom  the  Hypoblast. 

The  epithelium  of  the  alimentary  canal  from  the  back  of  the  mouth  to  the  anus  and  that  of 
all  the  glands  which  open  into  this  part  of  the  alimentary  tube. 

The  epithelium  of  the  Eustachian  tube  and  tympanum. 

The  epithelium  of  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-sacs  of  the  lungs. 

The  epithelium  lining  the  vesicles  of  the  thyroid  body. 

The  epithelium  nests  of  the  thymus. 

The  epithelium  of  the  urinary  bladder  and  rrrethra.j 

442.  FORMATION  OF  EMBRYO,  HEART,  PRIMITIVE  CIRCULATION. 
— Head-  and  Tail-Folds. — Up  to  this  time  the  embryo  lies  witli  its  three  layers 
ill  tlie  plane  of  the  layers  themselves.  The  cephalic  end  of  the  future  embryo  is 
lirst  raised  above  the  level  of  this  plane  (fig.  811,  V).  In  front  of,  and  under  the 
head,  there  is  an  inflection  or  tucking-in  of  the  layers,  Avhich  is  spoken  of  as  the 
head-fold  (V,  ?■).  [It  gradually  travels  backwards,  so  that  the  embryo  is  raised 
above  the  level  of  its  surroundings.]  The  raised  cephalic  end  is  hollow,  and  it 
communicates  with  the  space  in  the  interior  of  the  umbilical  vesicle.  The  cavitj' 
in  the  head  is  spoken  of  as  the  head-gut  or  fore-gut  (fig.  811,  A",  D).  The  forma- 
tion of  the  fore-gut,  by  the  elevation  of  the  head  from  the  plane  of  the  three  layers, 
occurs  on  the  second  day  in  the  chick,  and  in  the  dog  on  the  22nd  day.  Tlie  tail- 
fold is  formed  in  iirecisely  the  same  way,  in  the  chick  on  the  third  day,  and  in  the 
dog  on  the  22nd  day.  The  tail-fold,  8,  also  is  hollow,  and  the  space  within  it  is 
the  hind-gut,  d.  Tims,  the  body  of  the  embryo  is  supported  or  rests  on  a hollow 
stalk,  which  at  first  is  wide,  and  communicates  with  the  cavity  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle.  This  duct  or  communication  is  called  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  or 
the  vitello-intestinal  or  vitelline  duct.  The  saccular  vesicle  attached  to  it  iii 
mammals  is  called  the  umbilical  vesicle  (fig.  811,  VII,  N),  while  the  analogous 
much  larger  sac  in  birds,  which  contains  the  yellow  nutritive  yelk,  is  called  the 
yelk-sac.  The  omi)halo-me.senteric  or  vitelline  duct  in  course  of  time  becomes 
narrower,  and  is  ultimately  obliterated  in  the  chick  on  the  fifth  day.  The  point 
where  it  is  continuous  with  the  abdominal  wall  is  the  abdominal  umbilicus,  and 
where  it  is  in.serted  into  the  primitive  intestine,  the  intestinal  umbilicus. 
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[Sometimes  part  of  the  vitelline  duct  remains  attached  to  the  intestine,  and  may  prove 
litioirof  the^R^^^^^  ilisplaced  as  to  constrict  a loop  of  intestine,  and  thus  cause  sdrangu- 

Heart  — Eefore  this  i)roce.ss  of  constriction  is  complete,  some  cells  are  mapped 
on  ii'om  that  part  of  the  splanchnopleure 'which  lies  immediately  nnder  the  head- 
“[i®  indicates  t\\o. 2')Osition  of  the  heart,  which  appears  in  the  chick  at  the  end 
ot  the  hrst  day,  as  a small,  bright  red,  rhythmically  contracting  point,  the 
saliens,  or  the  Kivov^vrj  of  Aristotle.  In  mammals  it  appears  much  later. 

Ihe  heart  (hg.  811,  M)  begins  first  as  a mass  of  cells,  .some  of  which  in  the 
centre  disappear  to  form  a central  cavity,  so  that  the  whole  looks  like  a pale  hollow 
bud  (originally  a jiair)  of  the  splanchnopleure.  The  central  cavity  soon  dilates  - it 
p'oivs,  and  becomes  suspended  in  the  coelom  by  a duplicatiire  like  a mesentery 
rineso-cardiiim),  while  the  space  Avhich  it  occupies  is  spoken  of  as  the  fovea  cardica. 
ihe  heart  now  assumes  an  elongated  tubular  form,  with  its  aortic  portion 
directed  forwards,  and  its  venous  end  backward;  it  then  undergoes  a slight  /-shaped 
curve  (fig.  8l6,  1).  From  the  middle  of  the  2nd  day,  the  heart  begins  to  beat  in 
the  cluck,  at  the  rate  of  about  40  beats  per  minute.  [It  is  very  important  to  note 
tliat  at  hrst,  although  the  heart  beats  rhythmically,  it  does  not  contain  any  nerve- 
cells.  J 

From  the  anterior  end  of  the  heart,  there  proceeds  from  the  bulbils  aortie,  the 
aorta  which  passes  forward  and  divides  into  two  primitive  aortse,  which  "then 
curve  and  jiass  backwards  under  the  cerebral  vesicles,  and  run  in  front  of  the  proto- 
vertebrae. Opposite  the  omphalo-mesenteric  duct,  each  primitive  aorta  in  the 

mammals  several  (dog,  4 to  5),  omjihalo-mesenteric  arteries 
i 1 spread  out  to  form  a vascular  network  within  the  mesoblast 

of  the  iimljilical  vesicle.  Prom  this  network  there  arise  the  omphalo-mesenteric 
veins,  which  run  backwards  on  the  vitelline  duct,  and  end  by  two  trunks  in  the  venous 
end  of  the  tubular  heart.  In  the  chick,  these  veins  arise  from  the  sinus  termuialis 
of  the  future  vena  tcrniinalis  of  the  area  vasculosa.  Thus,  the  first  or  primitive 
circulation  is  a closed  system,  and  functionally  it  is  concerned  in  carrying  nutri- 
ment and  oxygen  to  the  embryo.  In  the  bird,  the  latter  is  supplied  through  the 
porous  shell,  and  the  former  is  supplied  up  to  the  end  of  incubation  by  the  yelk. 
In  mammals,  both  are  supplied  by  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane 
to  the  ovum.  In  birds,  o-wing  to  the  absorption  of  the  contents  of  the  yelk-sac, 
the  vascular  area  steadily  diminishes,  until  idtiinately,  towards  the  end  of  the  period 
of  incubation,  the  shrivelled  yelk-sac  slips  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  In  mammals, 
the  circulation  on  the  umbilical  vesicle,  i.e.,  through  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels, 
soon  diminishes,  while  the  umbilical  vesicle  itself  shrivels  to  a small  appendix, 
and  the  second  circulation  is  formed  to  reiilace  the  omjihalo-mesenteric  s^'^stem. 
The  first  blood-vessels  are  formed  in  the  chick,  in  the  area  vasculosa,  outside  the 
position  of  the  embryo,  at  the  last  quarter  of  the  first  day,  before  any  ]3art  of  the 
heart  is  visible.  The  blood-vessels  begin  in  vaso-formative  cells  [constituting  the 
“blood-islands”  of  Pander].  At  first  they  are  solid,  but  they  soon  become  hollow 
(§  7,  A). 

A naiTow-meshed  plexus  of  lymphatics  is  formed  in  the  area  vasculosa  of  the  chick  {His),  and 
It  communicates  with  the  amniotic  cavity  {A.  Budge). 

443.  FORMATION  OF  THE  BODY. — Body-Wall. — (1)  The  coelom,  or  pleuro- 
peritoneal ca-yity,  becomes  larger  and  larger,  u-liile  at  the  same  time  the  diflerence 
letw'een  the  body-wall  and  the  Avail  of  the  intestine  becomes  more  pronounced. 
The  latter  becomes  more  separated  from  the  ijrotoAmrtebr£e,  as  the  middle  plate 
legins  to  be  elongated  to  form  a mesentery.  The  body-Avall,  or  soniatopleure, 
composed  of  the  epiblast  and  the  outer  layer  of  the  cleft  mesoblast,  becomes 
thickened  by  the  ingroAvth  into  it  of  the  muscular  layer  from  the  muscle-plate,  and 
the  position  of  the  bones  and  the  .siiinal  neri'es  from  the  jii'otoA'ertebras.  These 
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grow  l)otwecn  the  cpililast  and  Uic  outer  layer  of  the  mosohlast  (liemak).  [Tlie 
somatopleure,  or  parietal  lamina,  from  each  side  grows  forward  and  tou'ards  the 
middle  line,  where  they  meet  to  form  the  hody-wall,  while  at  the  same  time  the 
splanchuopleure,  or  visceral  lamina,  on  each  side  also  grow  and  meet  in  the  middle 
line,  and  when  they  do  so,  they  enclose  tlie  intestine.  Thus,  there  is  one  tube 
within  the  other,  and  the  space  l)0tweeu  is  the  pleuro-pcritoneal  cavity.] 

(2)  Vertebral  Column. — -A  dorsally  placed  structure,  called  the  muscle-plate 
(fig.  813,  )iis.),  is  dillerentiated  from  each  of  the  protovertebrse  ; the  remainder  of 
the  protovertebra,  the  protovertebra  proper,  coalesces  with  that  on  the  other  side, 
so  that  both  completely  surround  the  chorda,  to  form  the  membrana  reuniens 
inferior,  in  the  chick  on  the  3rd,  and  in  the  rabbit  on  the  10th  day,  Avhile,  at  the 
same  time,  they  close  over  the  medullary  tube  dorsall.y,  in  the  chick  at  the  4th 
day,  to  form  the  membrana  remiiens  superior  {Reichert).  Thus,  there  is  a union 
of  the  masses  of  the  protovertebrse  i\\  front  of  the  medullary  tube,  which  encloses 
the  chorda,  and  represents  the  basis  of  the  bodies  of  all  the  vertebrae,  Avhilst  the 
membrana  reuniens  superior,  pushed  between  the  muscle-plates  and  the  epiblast  on 
the  one  hand  and  the  medullary  tube  on  the  other,  represents  the  position  of  the 
(Mitire  vertebral  laminse  as  well  as  the  interverteljral  ligaments  between  them.  The 
vertebral  column  at  this  membranous  stage  is  in  the  same  condition  as  the  vertebral 
column  of  the  cyclostomata  (Petromyzon). 

Spina  Bifida.  — In  some  rare  cases  the  membrana  reuniens  superior  is  not  developed,  so  that 
the  medullary  tube  is  covered  onlj’^  by  the  epiblast  (epidermis),  either  throughout  its  entire 
e.'ctent,  or  at  certain  parts.  This  constitutes  the  condition  of  spina  bifida,  or,  when  it  occurs 
in  the  head,  hemice2)halia. 

Lastly,  parts  of  the  somatopleures  also  grow  towards  the  middle  line  of  tlie  back, 
and  insinuate  themselves  between  the  muscle-plate  and  the  epiblast ; thus,  the 
dorsal  skin  is  formed  (Remcil:). 

In  the  membranous  vertebral  column,  there  are  formed  the  several  cartilaginous 
vertebrae,  the  one  behind  the  other,  in  man  at  the  6tli  to  7th  ■week,  although  at 
first  they  do  not  form  closed  vertebral  arches  ; the  latter  are  closed  in  man  about 
the  4th  month.  Each  cartilaginous  vertebra,  hoivever,  is  not  formed  from  a pair 
of  protovertebrae,  i.e.,  the  6th  cervical  A^ertebra,  from  the  6th  pair  of  protovertebrae, 
but  there  is  a nciv  subdivision  of  the  vertebral  column,  so  that  the  loAver  half  of 
the  preceding  protovertebra  and  the  upper  half  of  the  succeeding  protovertebra 
unite  to  form  the  final  vertebra.  "While  the  bodies  are  becoming  cartilaginous 
the  chorda  becomes  smaller,  but  it  still  remains  larger  in  the  intervertebral 
discs.  The  body  of  tlie  first  vertebra  or  atlas  unites  Avith  that  of  the-axis  to  form 
its  odontoid  process,  and  in  addition  it  forms  tbe  arcus  anterior  atlantis  and  the 
transA’'erse  ligament  (Ilasse).  The  chorda  can  be  folloAved  upAvards  through  the 
ligamentum  suspensorium  dentis  as  far  as  the  posterior  part  of  tlie  sphenoid  bone. 

'I’lie  histogenetic  formation  of  cartilage  from  the  iiulillerent  formative  cells  takes  place  by 
division  and  growth  of  the  cells,  until  they  ultimately  form  clear  nucleated  sacs.  The  cement 
substance  is  probably  formed  by  the  outer  parts- of  the  cells  (parietal  substance)  uniting  and 
secreting  the  intercellular  substance.  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  latter  contains  line 
canals,  which  connect  the  protoplasm  of  the  adjoining  cells. 

Visceral  Clefts  and  Arches. — Each  side  of  the  cervical  region  contains  four 
slit-like  openings — the  visceral  clefts  or  branchial  openings  {Rathlce)-,\n  the  chick, 
the  upper  three  are  formed  at  the  third,  and  the  fourth  on  the  4th  day.  Above  the 
slits  are  thickenings  of  the  lateral  Avail,  Avbich  constitute  the  visceral  or  branclnal 
arches  (lig.  819).  The  clefts  are  formed  by  a perforation  from  the  fore-gut,  but 
tlii.s,  ])(U'bap.s,  does  not  always  occur  in  the  chick,  mammal,  and  man  {//is),  and 
they  arc  lined  by  tbe  cells  of  the  hypoblast.  On  each  side  in  each  visceral  arch, 
i.e.,  above  ami  below  each  cleft,  tlierc  runs  an  aortic  arch,  five  on  each  side 
(fig.  811,  IX).  These  aortic  arches  persist  in  fishes.  In  man,  all  the  slits  close, 
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except  the  uppermost  one,  from  wliicli  the  auditory  meatus,  tlie  tympanic  cavity,  and 
the  Eustacliian  tidie  are  developed.  Tlic  four  visceral  arches  are  for  the  most’ part 
made  use  of  later  for  other  formations  (p.  1072). 

Prmiitive  Mouth  and  Anus. — Immediately  under  tlic  fore-hrain,  in  the  middle 
line,  is  a^  thin  spot,  wliero  there  is  at  first  a small  depression,  and  ultimately  a 
ruiiturc,  forming  the  primitive  oral  aperture,  which  rejiresents  both  tlie  mouth 
and  the  nose.  Similarly,  there  is  a depre.ssioii  at  the  caudal  end,  and  the  depres- 
sion ultimately  deepen.s,  thus  communicating  with  the  hind-gut  to  form  the  anus. 

hen  the  latter  part  of  the  process  is  incomplete,  there  is  atresia  ani,  or  imper- 
foratc  anus.  Several  processes  are  given  off  from  the  jmimitive  intestine,  includin" 
the  lij^pohla.st  and  its  muscular  layers,  to  form  the  lungs,  the  liver,  tlic  pancreas^ 
tlie  csecum  (in  birds),  and  the  allantois.  ’ 

pie  extiemi ties  appear  at  the  sides  of  the  body  as  short  unjointed  stumps  or 
projections  at  the  3rd  or  4th  week  in  the  human  embryo. 

444.  AMNION  AND  ALLANTOIS. — Amnion. — During  the  elevation  of  the 
embryo  from  its  surroundings,  immediately  in  front  of  the  head  (at  the  end  of  the 
2nd  day  in  the  chick),  there  rises  up  a fold  con.sisting  of  the  epiblastand  the  outer 
layer  of  the  mesoblast,  which  gradually  extends  to  form  a sort  of  hood  over  the 
cephalic  end  of  the  embryo  (fig.  811,  VI,  A).  In  the  same  way,  but  somewhat 
later,  a fold  rises  at  the  caudal  end,  and  between  both  along  the  lateral  borders 
.similai  elevations  occur,  the  lateral  folds  (fig.  811,  III,  A).  All  the.sc  fold.s  grow 
over  the  back  of  the  embryo  to  meet  over  the  middle  line  posteriorly,  where  they 
unite  at  the  3rd  day,  in  the  chick,  to  form  the  amniotic  sac.  Thu-s,  a carf ("y  which 
becomes  filled  with  fluid— the  anmiotic  fluid— is  developed  around  the  embryo 
[so  that  the  embryo  really  floats  in  the  fluid  of  the  amniotic  sac].  In  mammals 
also  the  amnion  is  developed  very  early,  just  as  in  birds  (fig.  811,  VII,  A). 
Froin  the  middle  of  pregnancy  omvards,  the  amnion  is  applied  directly  to  the 
chorion,  and  united  to  it  by  a gelatinous  layer  of  tissue,  the  tunica  media  of 
Bischoff.  _ 

Anmiotic  Fluid. — The  amnion,  and  the  allantois  as  Avell,  are  formed  only  in 
mammals,  birds,  and  reptiles,  which  have  hence  been  callecl  amniota,  while" the 
lower  vertebrates,  which  arc  devoid  of  an  amnion,  are  called  anamnia. 

Amniotic^ fluid.  Composition. — The  amniotic  fluid  is  a clear,  serou.s,  alkaline  fluid,  specific 
giuvity  1007  to  1011,  containing,  besides  epithelium,  lanugo  hairs,  J to  2 per  cent,  of  fi.ved 
solids.  Amongst  the  latter  are  albumin  (A  to  J per  cent.),  mucin,  globulin,  a vitellin-likc 
body,  some  grape-sugar,  urea,  ammonium  carbonate,  very  probably  derived  from  the  decomposi- 
tion of  urea,  sometimes  lactic  acid  and  kreatinin,  calcic  suljihate  and  phosphate,  and  common 
salt.  About  the  middle  of  pregnancy,  it  amounts  to  about  1-1-5  kilo.  [2-2-3'3  lbs.],  and  at 
the  end  about  0'5  kilo.  The  amniotic  fluid  is  of  fcetal  origin,  as  is  shown  by  its  occurrence  in 
birds,  and  is,  perhaps,  a transudation  through  the  fcetal  membranes.  In  mammals,  the  urine 
of  the  fcctus  forms  part  of  it  during  the  second  half  of  pregnancy  (Gusseroiv).  In  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  hydramnion,  thn  blood-vessels  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  secrete  a 
watery  fluid.  The  fluid  preserves  the  feetus,  and  also  the  vessels  of  the  foetal  membranes  fioni 
mechanical  injuries  ; it  permits  the  limbs  to  move  freely,  and  protects  them  from  growing 
together  ; and,  lastly,  it  is  important  for  dilating  the  os  uteri  during  labour.  The  amnion  is 
capable  of  contraction  at  the  7th  day  in  the  chick  ; and  this  is  clue  to  the  smooth  muscular 
fibres  which  are  developed  in  the  cutaneous  plate  in  its  mesoblastic  portion,  but  nerves  have 
not  been  found. 

AUantois. — From  tlie  anterior  sm-faco  of  tlio  caudal  end  of  the  embryo  tliere 
grows  out  a small  doulile  projection,  which  becomes  liollowed  out  to  form  a sac 
projecting  into  the  cavity  of  the  coelom  or  ])leuro-peritoneal  cavity  (fig.  811)  ; it 
constitutes  the  allantois  and  is  formed  in  the  chick  before  the  5th  day,  and  in 
man  during  the  2nd  Aveek.  Being  a true  ^n-ojection  from  the  liind  gut,  the 
allantois  has  two  layers,  one  from  the  hypoblast,  and  the  other  from  the  muscular 
layer,  so  that  it  is  an  ollshoot  from  the  splanchnopleiirc.  From  both  sides,  tliero 
pass  on -to  the  allantois  the  umbilical  arteries  from  tbe  hypogastric  arteries,  and 
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they  ramify  011  tho  surface  of  tlic  sac.  Tlic  allantois  grows,  like  a urinary  bladder 
gradually  Vicing  distended,  in  front  of  the  hind-gut  in  the  pleuro-peritom'al  cavity 
towards  the  umbilicus  ; and  lastly,  it  grows  out  of  the  umbilicus,  and  jirqjects 
beyond  it  alongside  the  omplialo-mesenteric  or  vitelline  duct,  its  vessels  growing 
with  it  (tig.  811,  Vir,  a)-,  but,  after  this  stage,  it  behaves  dill'erently  in  birds  and 
mammals. 

In  birds,  after  the  allantois  passes  out  of  tho  umbilicus,  it  undergoes  great  development,  so 
that  within  a short  time  it  lines  the  whole  of  the  interior  of  the  shell  as  a highly  vascular  and 
saccular  membrane.  Its  arteries  arc  at  first  branches  of  the  primitive  aortre,  but  with  the 
development  of  the  posterior  e.xtremities  they  appear  as  branches  of  the  hypogastric  arteries. 
Two  allautoiilal,  or  innbilical  veins,  proceed  from  the  numerous  capillaries  of  the  allantois. 
They  pa.ss  backward  through  the  umbilicus,  and  at  first  unite  with  the  omphalo-mcscnteric 
veins  to  join  tho  venous  end  of  tho  heart.  In  birds  this  circulation  on  the  allantois,  or  second 
circulation,  is  respiratoi’y  in  function,  as  its  vessels  serve  for  the  exchange  of  gases  through  the 
porous  shell.  The  circulation  gradually  assumes  the  respiratory  functions  of  the  innbilical 
vesicle,  as  the  latter  gradually  becomes  smaller  and  .smaller,  and  ceases  to  be  a suflieient 
respiratory  organ.  Towards  the  end  of  the  period  of  incubation  the  chick  may  breathe  and  cry 
within  the  .shell  {Aristotle) — a proof  that  the  respiratory  function  of  the  allantois  is  partly  taken 
over  by  the  lungs.  The  allantois  is  also  the  excretory  organ  of  the  urinary  constituents. 
Into  its  cavity  in  mammals  the  ducts  of  \\\g  primitive  Iddneys,  or  the  Wolffian  ducts,  open,  but 
in  birds  and  reptiles,  which  possess  a cloaca,  these  open  into  the  posterior  wall  of  the  cloaca. 
The  primitive  kidneys,  or  Wolffian  bodies,  consist  of  many  glomeruli,  and  empty  their  secre- 
tion through  the  Wolffian  ducts  into  the  allantois  (in  birds  into  the  cloaca),  and  the  secretion 
passes  through  the  allantois,  ^ler  the  umbilicus,  into  the  peripheral  part  of  the  urinary  sac. 
Remak  found  ammonium  and  sodium  urate,  allantoin,  grape-sugar,  and  salts  in  the  contents  of 
tho  allantois.  From  the  8th  day  onwards,  the  allantois  of  the  chick  is  contractile  ( F?6f2wa7(  ), 
owing  to  the  presence  of  smooth  fibres  derived  from  the  splonehnopleure.  Lymphatics  accom- 
pany the  branches  of  th.e  arteries  {A.  Budge). 

Allantois  in  Mammals. — In  mammals  and  man,  the  relation  of  the  allantois  is 
somewhat  difierent.  The  first  part  or  its  origin  forms  the  mrinary  bladder,  and 
from  the  vertex  of  the  latter  tliere  proceeds  through  the  nmbilicits  a tube,  the 
nrachns,  which  is  open  at  first  (fig.  811,  A^III,  a).  The  blind  part  of  the  sac  of 
the  allantois  outside  the  abdomen  is  in  some  animals  filled  with  a fluid  like  urine. 
In  man,  however,  this  sac  disappears  during  the  2nd  month,  so  tliat  there  remains 
only  the  vessels  which  lie  in  the  muscular  part  of  the  allantois.  In  some  animals, 
however,  the  allantois  grows  larger,  does  not  shrivel,  but  obtains  through  the 
urachus  from  the  bladder  an  alkaline  turbid  fluid,  which  contains  some  albumin, 
sugar,  urea,  and  allantoin.  The  relations  of  the  umbilical  vessels  Avill  be  described 
in  connection  with  the  foetal  membranes. 

445.  FCETAL  MEMBEANES,  PLACENTA,  FOETAL  CIECULATION.— 
Decidua. — •'VMien  a fecundated  ovum  reaches  tho  uterus,  it  becomes  surrounded  by 
a special  covering,  wliich  William  Hunter  (1775)  described  as  the  membrana 
decidua,  because  it  was  shed  at  birth.  We  distinguish  the  decidua  vera  (tig.  811, 
YIII,  p),  which  is  merely  the  thickened,  very  vascular,  softened,  more  spongy,  and 
.somewhat  altered  mucous  membrane  of  the  uterus.  [Sometimes  in  a diseased  con- 
dition, as  in  dysmenorrheea,  the  superficial  layer  of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane  is 
thrown  off  nearly  en  masse  in  a triangular  form  (fig.  815).  Tliis  serves  to  show 
the  shape  of  tho  decidua,  which  is  that  of  tho  uterus.]  When  the  ovum  reaches 
tlic  uterus,  it  is  caught  in  a crypt  or  fold  of  the  decidua,  and  from  the  latter  there 
grow  up  elevations  around  the  ovum  3 but  these  elevations  arc  thin,  and  .soon  meet 
over  the  back  of  the  ovum  to  form  the  decidua  reflexa  (lig.  811,  AMll,  r).  At 
the  2nd  to  .3rd  month  there  is  still  a space  in  tho  uterus  outside  tho  reflexa  ; in 
the  4th  month,  the  whole  cavity  is  filled  by  the  ovum.  At  one  part  the  ovum  lies 
directly  upon  the  d.  vera  [and  that  part  is  spoken  of  as  the  decidua  serotiua],  but 
by  far  the  greatest  jiart  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum  is  in  contact  with  the  rellcxa. 
In  the  region  of  the  d.  serotiua  the  placenta  is  ultimately  formed. 

Structure  of  the  Decidua  Vera. — 'I’lie  d.  vera  at  the  3i'd  month  i.s  ‘I  to  7 nun.  lliick,  ami 
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at  tlic  4tli  only  1 to  3 inni.,  ami  it  no  longer  lias  any  epitlielinin  ; but  it  is  very  va.scular  and 
IS  possessed  otlyinpliatics  around  the  glands  and  blood-vessels  {Leoimld),  and  in  its  loo.se  sub- 
stance are  large  round  cells  (decidua  cells— yiTciZZife;'),  '«  bich  in  the  deeper  parts  become  changed 
into  fibre  cells— there  are  also  lymphoid  cells.  The  uterine  glands,  which  become  greatly 
developod  at  the  commencement  of  ]iregnancy,  at  the  3rd  to  the  4th  month  form  non-cellular 
wide,  bulging  tubes,  which  become  indistinct  in  the  later  months,  and  in  which  the  epitheliuin 
disappears  more  and  more.  The  d.  reflexa,  much  thinner  than  the  vera  from  the  middle  of 
preg'ianc}',  is  dev'oid  of  epitheliura,  and  is  without  vessels  and  glands.  Towards  the  end  of 
pregnancy  the  two  decidme  unite  with  each  other. 


^ The  ovum,  covered  at  first  Avitli  small  hollow  villi,  is  surrounded  hy  the  decidua. 
From  the  formation  of  the  amnion  it  follows  tliat,  after  it  is  closed,  a completely 
closed  sac  passes  aumy  from  the  embryo  to  lie  next  the  primitive  chorion.  This 
memlrrano  is  the  “serous  covering”  of  v.  Eaer  (fig  811,  VII,  s),  or  the  false 
amnion.  It  becomes  closely  applied  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  chorion,  and 
extends  even  into  its  villi.  The  allantois  proceeding  from  the  umbilicus 

comes  to  lie  directly  iir  contact 
rvith  the  foetal  membrane  ; its 
sac  di.sappears  about  the  2nd 
month  in  man,  but  its  vascular 
layer  grows  rapidly  and  lines 
the  whole  of  the  inner  surface 
of  the  chorion,  where  it  is 
found  on  the  18th  day  {Coste). 
From  the  4th  Aveek  the  blood- 
A'essels,  along  Avith  a covering 
of  connective-tissue,  branch 
and  penetrate  into  the  holloAV 
cavities  of  the  villi,  and  coin- 
jiletely  fill  them.  At  this  time 
the  primitive  chorion  disap- 
pears. Thus  Ave  have  a stage 
of  general  A’ascularisation  of 
the  chorion.  In  the  place  of 
the  derivative  of  the  zona 
Fig.  815.  pellucida  Ave  have  the  A'ascular 

A dysmeiiorrliceal  membrane  laid  open.  Aulli  of  the  allantoi.s,  Avhich  are 

covered  by  the  epiblastic  cells 
derived  from  the  false  amnion.  This  stage  lasts  only  until  the  3rd  month,  Avhen 
the  chorionic  Aulli  disa]Apear  all  OA'er  that  part  of  the  surface  of  the  ovum  Avhich  is 
in  contact  AA’ith  the  decidua  reflexa.  On  the  other  hand,  the  A’illi  of  the  chorion, 
Avhere  they  lie  in  direct  contact  Avith  the.  decidua  serotina,  become  larger  and  more 
branched.  Thus,  there  is  distinguished  the  chorion  laeve  and  c.  frondosiuu. 


The  chorion  laeve,  Avhich  consists  of  a connective-tissue  matri.x  coA'ered  externally  by  scA'cral 
layers  of  cells,  has  a few  isolated  villi  at  wide  intervals.  Between  the  chorion  and  the  amnion 
is  a gelatinous  substance  (membrana  intermedia)  or  undeveloped  connective-tissue. 

Placenta. — The  large  A’illi  of  the  chorion  frondosum  jicnetrate  into  the  tissue  of 
tlie  decidua  serotina  of  the  iiterine  mucous  membrane.  [It  AA'as  formerly  supposed 
that  the  chorionic  Aulli  entered  tlie  mouths  of  the  uterine  glands,  but  the  researches 
of  Frcolani  and  Turner  have  shoAvn  that,  although  the  uterine  glands  enlarge  tluring 
the  early  months  of  utero-gestation,  the  A’illi  do  not  enter  the  glands.  The  villi 
enter  the  crypts  of  the  uterine  nmcous  membrane.  The  glands  of  the  inner  layer 
of  the  decidua  serotina  soon  disapjiear.]  As  the  A’illi  groAV  into  the  decidua 
serotina,  they  push  against  the  Avails  of  the  large  blood-vessels,  Avhich  are  similar 
to  capillaries  in  structure,  so  that  the  villi  come  to  be  bathed  Iiy  the  blood  of  the 
mother  in  the  uterine  sinuses,  or  they  float  iii  the  colo.ssal  decidual  capillaries  (fig. 
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811,  VII,  b).  The  villi  do  not  lloat  naked  in  the  matenial  Itlood,  l)ul  they  are 
covered  by  a layer  of  celLs  derived  from  the  decidua.  Some  villi,  witli  bulbou.s 
ends,  unite  lirmly  'with  the  ti.s.sue  of  the  uterine  ])art  of  the  jdacenta  to  form  a 
firm  bond  of  connection.  [The  placenta  is  formed  by  the  mutual  inter^rowth  of 
the  chorionic  villi  and  the  decidua  scrotina.]  Thus,  it  con.sists  of  a foetal  part, 
including  all  the  villi,  and  a 
maternal  or  uterine  part, 
ndiich  is  the  very  vasevdar 
decidua  serotina.  At  the 
time  of  birth  both  parts  are 
so  firmly  united  that  they 
cannot  be  sejiarated.  Around 
the  margin  of  the  placenta 
is  a large  venous  vessel,  the 
maryinal  tfimis  of  the  pla- 
centa. [Friedliinder  found 
the  uterine  sinuses  below  the 
placental  site  blocked  by 
giant  cells  after  the  8th 
jiionth  of  jiregnancy.  Leo- 
])old  confirms  this,  and 
found  the  .same  in  the  scro- 
tinal  veins.] 

Functions. — The  placenta 
is  the  nutritive,  excretory, 
and  respiratory  organ  of  the 
foetus  (§  368) ; the  latter 
receives  its  necessary  pabu- 
lum by  endosmosis  from  the 
maternal  sinuses  through  the 
coverings  and  vascular  wall  of  the  villi  in  which  the  foetal  blood  circulates.  [The 
placenta  also  contains  glycogen.~\ 

[Structure. — A piece  of  fresh  placenta  teased  in  normal  saline  solution  shows  the  villi  pro- 
vided with  lateral  offshoots,  and  consisting  of  a connective-tissue  framework,  containing  a 
capillary  network  with  arteries  and  veins,  while  the  villi  themselves  are  covered  by  a layer  of 
somewhat  cubical  epithelium  (fig.. 816).] 

Uterine  Milk. — Between  the  villi  of  the  placenta  there  is  a clear  fluid,  which 
contains  numerous  small,  albuminous  globules,  and  this  fluid,  tvhich  is  abundant 
in  the  cow,  is  spoken  of  as  the  uterine  milk.  It  seems  to  be  formed  by  the  breaking 
up  of  the  decidual  cells.  It  has  been  supposed  to  be  nutritive  in  function.  [The 
maternal  [>lacenta,  therefore,  seems  to  be  a secreting  structure,  while  the  foetal  part 
has  an  absorbing  function.  The  uterine  milk  has  been  analj^sed  bj'’  Gamgee,  who 
found  that  it  contained  fatty,  albuminou.s,  and  saline  constituents,  while  sugar  and 
casein  were  absent.] 

The  inve.stigations  of  Walter  show  that  after  poisoning  pregnant  animals  with  strychnin, 
morphia,  veratrin,  curare,  and  ergotin,  these  substances  are  not  found  in  the  feetus,  although 
many  other  chemical  substances  pass  into  it. 

[Savory  found  that  strychnin  injected  into  a foetus  in  utcro  caused  tetanic  convulsions  in  the  . 
motlier  (l)itch),  while  syphilis  may  be  coTiiinunicated  from  the  father  to  the  mother  through  the 
medium  of  the  halViH  {Iliilchinson).  A.  Harvey’s  record  of  observations  on  the  crossing  ol  breeds 
of  animals — chielly  of  horses  and  allied  species — show  that  materials  can  pass  from  the  fectus  to 
the  mother.] 

On  looking  at  a placenta,  it  is  seen  that  its  villi  are  distributed  on  largo  areas  separated  from 
each  other  by  depressions.  This  coinplo.'c  arrangement  might  be  compared  with  the  cotyledons 
of  some  animals. 

The  position  of  the  placenta  is,  as  a rule,  on  the  anterior  or  iiosterior  wall  of  the  uterus,  more 
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Human  placental  villi.  Blood-vessels  black. 
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rarely  on  the  fundus  uteri,  or  laterally  from  the  opening  of  tlie  Fallopian  tul)e,  or  over  the 
internal  oriliee  of  the  cervix,  the  hist  constituting  the  comlition  of  placenta  praevia  which  is 
a very  dangerous  form  of  placental  insertion,  as  the  placenta  has  to  be  ruptured  before  birth 
can  take  place,  so  that  the  mother  often  dies  from  haimorrhago.  The  umbilical  cord  may  be 
insetted  in  the  centre  ot  the  placenta  {x'liscvtio  coxtrctl/is^j  or  more  towards  the  mar^^ln 
marginalis),  or  the  cord  may  be  fixed  to  the  chorion  laevo.  Sometiines,  though  rarely,  there 
are  small  subsidiary  placentae  {pi.  succcntiiriala),  in  addition  to  the  large  one.  \Yhen  the 
placenta  consists  of  two  halves,  it  is  called  duplex  or  bipartite,  a condition  said  by  Hyrtl  to  be 
constant  in  the  a]ies  of  the  old  world. 

Structure  of  the  Umbilical  Cord. — The  umbilical  cord  (48  to  60  cm.  [20  to  24 
inches]  long,  11  to  13  mm.  thick)  is  covered  by  a sheath  from  the  amnion.  The 
blood-vessels  make  about  forty  sph’al  turns,  and  they  begin  to  appear  about  tlie 
2nd  month.  [The  cause  of  the  twisting  is  not  Avell  understood,  but  Virchow  has 
shown  that  capillaries  pa.ss  from  the  skin  for  a short  distance  on  the  cord,  and  they 
do  so  nnerpially,  and  it  may  be  that  this  may  aid  in  the  production  of  the  torsion.] 
It  contains  two  strongly  muscular  and  contractile  arteries,  and  one  umbilical  vein. 


T 7. 


Fig.  817. 

Section  of  the  uterine  wall  with  the  placenta  adhering  to  it,  from  a woman  30  week.s  pregnant. 
a,  root  and  insertion  of  the  umbilical  cord  ; h,  amniotic  covering  of  the  placenta  and  cord  ; 
c,  chorion  ; dd,  fcetal  part  of  the  placenta  ; ee,  uterine  wall ; //,  complex  of  ]ilacental  villi 
forming  the  fcetal  placenta  ; gg,  decidua  ; hh,  processes  of  the  decidua  penetrating  into  the 
foetal  placenta  ; ii,  branches  of  an  uterine  artery  ; ip>,  an  artery  entering  the  placenta  ; 
Iclclclc,  uterine  veins. 

Tlie  two  arteries  anastomose  in  tlie  placenta  (Hi/i'tl).  In  addition,  the  cord  contains 
the  continuation  of  the  urachus,  tlie  hypoblastic  portion  of  the  allantois  (lig.  811, 
VIII,  a),  Avhich  remains  until  the  2nd  month,  but  afterwards  is  much  shrivelled. 
The  omphalo-mescnteric  duct  of  the  umbilical  A^esicle  (X)  is  reduced  to  a thread- 
like stalk  (fig.  811,  VIII,  D).  Wharton’s  jelly  surrounds  the  umbilical  hlood- 
vessels.  AVharton’s  jelly  is  a gelatinous-like  connective-tissue,  consisting  of 
branched  corpuscles,  lymphoid  cells,  some  connective-tissue  fibrils,  and  even  elastic 
fdrres.  It  yields  mucin.  It  is  tiwersed  by  numerous  Juice-canals  lined  l>y  endo- 
thelial cells,  hut  other  blood-  and  lymphatic-A'ossels  are  absent.  Xerves  occur 
3-8-11  cm.  from  the  umbilicus -(Xc/ioff). 
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I'he  foetal  circulation,  which  is  estahlislicd  iil'ter  the  dcvolopincnt  of  the 
allantois,  has  the  following  course  (fig.  818) : — The  hlood  of  the  foetus  i)usses  from 
the  hypogastric  arteries  through  the  two  umbilical  arteries,  through  the  umbilical 
cord  to  the  placenta,  Avhere  tlie  arteries  s]dit  up  into  capillaries.  The  blood  is 
returned  from  the  idacenta  by  the  umbilical  vein,  although  the  colour  of  the  blood 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  venous  or  impure  blood  in  the  umbilical  arteries. 
The  umbilical  vein  (fig.  829,  2,  u)  returns  to  the  umbilicus,  ])asses  upwards  under 
the  margin  of  the  liver,  gives  a branch 
to  the  vena  porhe  (u),  and  runs  as  the 
ductus  venosus  into  the  inferior  vena 
cava,  whicli  carries  the  blood  into  the 
right  auricle.  Directed  by  the  Eus- 
tachian valve  and  the  tubercle  of  Lower 
(fig.  826,  6,  tL),  the  great  mass  of  the 
blood  passes  through  the  foramen 
ovale  into  the  left  auricle,  owing  to 
the  presence  of  the  valve  of  the  foramen 
ovale.  From  the  left  auricle  it  passes 
into  the  left  ventricle,  aorta,  and  hypo- 
gastric arteries,  to  the  umbilical  arteries. 

The  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava  of 
the  foetus  passes  from  the  right  auricle 
into  the  right  ventricle  (fig.  826,  6,  Cs). 

From  the  right  ventricle  it  jDasses  into 
the  pulmonary  artery  (fig.  826,  7,  p), 
and  through  the  ductus  arteriosus  of 
Botalli  {B)  into  the  aorta.  There  are, 
therefore,  two  streams  of  blood  in  the 
right  auricle  whicli  cross  each  other, 
the  descending  one  from  the  head 
through  the  superior  vena  caim,  passing- 
in  front  of  the  transverse  one  from  the 
inferior  vena  cava  to  the  foramen  ovale.] 

Only  a small  amount  of  the  blood  passes 
through  the  as  yet  small  hranches  of 
the  pulmonary  artery  to  the  lungs 
(fig.  826,  7,  1,  2).  The  course  of  the 
blood  makes  it  evident  that  the  head 
and  upper  limbs  of  the  foetus  are 
nourished  by  j^urer  blood  than  the  remainder  of  the  trunk,  which  is  supplied 
with  blood  mixed  -with  the  blood  of  the  superior  vena  cava.  After  birth, 
the  umbilical  arteries  are  obliterated,  and  become  the  lateral  ligaments  of  the 
bladder,  while  their  lower  partsremain  as  the  superior  ve.sicalarteries.  Theumbilical 
vein  is  obliterated,  and  remains  as  the  ligamentum  tci’cs,  or  round  ligament  of  the 
liver,  and  so  is  the  ductus  venosus  Arantii.  Lastly,  the  foramen  ovale  is  closed, 
and  the  ductus  arteriosus  is  obliterated,  the  latter  forming  the  lig.  arteriosus. 

The  condition  of  the  membranes  where  there  are  more  I'ujtuses  than  one  : — (1)  With  twiu.s 
there  are  two  completely  separated  ova,  witli  two  placcntic  and  two  decidme  rellexm.  (2)  'two 
completely  separated  ova  may  have  only  one  relle.xa,  whorebj'  the  i)hiccnta“  grow  together,  while 
their  blood-vessels  remain  distinct.  The  chorion  is  actually  doable,  but  cannot  be  .separated 
into  two  lamelhe  at  the  jioint  of  anion.  (3)  One  rclloxa,  one  chorion,  one  jdaconta,  two 
umbilical  cords,  and  two  amnia.  The  vessels  anastomose  in  the  placenta.  In  this  case  there 
is  one  ovam  with  a double  yelk,  or  with  two  germinal  vesicles  in  one  yelk.  (4)  As  in  (3),  but 
only  one  amnion,  caused  by  the  formation  of  two  embryos  in  the  same  blastoderm  of  the  same 
germinal  vesicle. 
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Formation  of  the  foetal  membranes. — The  olile.st  mammals  have  no  placenta  or  umbilical 
vessels;  these  are  the  Mammalia  implacentalia,  including  the  monotremata  and  marsupials. 
The  second  group  includes  the  Mammalia  placentalia.  Amongst  these  (a)  the  non-deciduata 
possess  only  chorionic  villi  supplied  by  the  umbilical  vessels,  which  project  into  the  depressions 
of  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  and  from  which  they  are  pulled  out  at  birth  (PI.  dillusa,  e.g., 
pachydermata,  cetacea,  solidungula,  eamclidaj).  In  the  ruminants,  the  villi  arc  arranged  in 
groups  or  cotyledons,  which  grow  into  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  from  which  they  are 
pulled  out  at  birth,  (b)  In  the  deciduata,  there  is  such  a iirm  union  between  tbe  chorionic 
villi  with  the  uterine  mucous  membrane,  that  the  uterine  part  of  the  placenta  comes  away 
with  the  foetal  part  at  birth.  In  this  ca.se  the  placenta  is  either  zonary  (carnivora,  pinnipedia, 
elephant)  or  discoid  (apes,  iusectivora,  edentata,  rodentia). 

446.  CHEONOLOGY  OF  HUMAN  DEVELOPMENT.  — Development  during  the  1st  Month. 
— At  the  12-13th  day  the  ovum  is  saccular  (5'5  mm.  and  3‘3  mm.  iii  diameter)  ; there  is  simjily 
the  blastodermic  vesicle,  with  the  blastoderm  at  one  part,  consisting  of  two  layers  ; the  zona 
pellucida  beset  with  small  villi  {Eeichert).  At  the  15th-16th  day  the  ovum  (5-6  mm.)  is 
covered  with  simple  cylindrical  villi.  The  zona  pellucida  consists  of  embryonic  connective- 
tissne  covered  with  a layer  of  flattened  epithelium.  The  primitive  groove  and  the  laminae 
dorsales  appear.  Then  follows  the  stage  when  the  allantois  is  first  formed.  At  the  15th-18th 
day  Coste  investigated  an  ovum.  It  was  13 ‘2  mm.  long,  with  small  branched  villi  ; the 
embryo  itself  was  2'2  mm.  long,  of  a curved  form,  and  with  a moderately  enlarged  cephalic  end. 
The  amnion,  umbilical  vesicle  with  a wide  vitelline  duct,  and  the  allantois  were  developed,  the 
last  already  united  to  the  false  amnion.  The  S-shaped  heart  lies  in  the  cardiac  cavity,  shows  a 
cavity  and  a bulbus  aortre,  but  neither  auricles  nor  ventricles.  The  visceral  arches  and  clefts 
are  indicated,  but  they  are  not  perforated.  The  omplialo-mesenterie  vessels  forming  the  first 
circulation  on  the  umbilical  vesicle  are  developed,  the  duct  (vitelline)  is  still  quite  open,  and 
two  primitive  aorte  run  in  front  of  the  protovertebraa.  The  allantois  attached  to  the  foetal 
membranes  is  provided  with  blood-vessels.  The  two  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  unite  with  the 
two  umbilical  veins,  and  pass  to  the  venous  end  of  the  heart.  The  mouth  is  in  process  of  forma- 
tion. The  limbs  and  sense-organs  absent  ; the  Wolffian  bodies  probably  present. 

At  the  20th  day  all  the  visceral  arches  are  formed,  and  the  clefts  arc  perforated.  The  mid- 
brain forms  the  highest  part  of  the  brain,  while  the  two  auricles  appear  in  the  heart.  The  con- 
nection wdth  the  umbilical  vesicle  is  still  moderately  wide.  The  embryo  is  2'6-3'3-4mni. 
long,  while  the  head  is  turned  to  one  side  {His).  At  a slightly  later  period  the  temporal 
and  cervical  flexures  take  place,  and  the  hemispheres  appear  more  prominently  ; the  vitelline 
duct  is  narrowed,  the  position  of  the  liver  is  indicated,  while  the  limbs  are  still  absent 
{His). 

At  the  21st  day  the  ovum  is  13  mm.  long  and  the  embryo  4-4 '5  mm. ; the  umbilical  vesicle 
2'2  mm.,  and  the  intestine  almost  closed.  Three  branchial  clefts,  Wolffian  bodies  laid  down, 
and  the  first  appearance  of  the  limbs  ; three  cerebral  vesicles,  auditory  capsules  present  {It. 
Wagner).  Coste  also  observed,  in  addition,  the  nasal  pits,  eye,  the  opening  for  the  mouth, 
with  the  frontal  and  superior  maxillary  processes,  the  heart  with  two  ventricles  and  two 
auricles. 

End  of  the  1st  Month. — The  embryos  of  25-28  days  are  characterised  by  the  distinctly 
stalked  condition  of  the  umbilical  vesicle  and  the  distinct  presence  of  limbs.  Size  of  the  ovum, 
17'5  mm.  ; embryo,  8-11  mm.  ; umbilical  vesicle,  4‘5  mm.,  with  blood-v^essels. 

2nd  Month. — The  embryos  of  28-35  days  are  more  elongated,  and  all  the  branchial  clefts  are 
closed  except  the  first.  The  allantois  has  now  only  three  vessels,  as  the  right  umbilical  vein 
is  obliterated.  At  the  5th  week  the  nasal  pits  are  united  with  the  angle  of  the  mouth  by 
furrow's,  which  close  to  form  canals  at  the  6th  week  {I'oldt).  At  35-42  days  the  embryo  is  1'3- 
I'l  cm.  long,  the  nasal  and  oral  orifices  are  separated,  the  face  is  flat,  the  limbs  show'  three 
divisions,  the  toes  are  not  so  sharply  defined  as  the  fingers.  The  outer  ear  ai)pears  as  a low'  pro- 
jection at  the  7th  week.  The  Wolffian  bodies  are  much  reduced  in  size.  Length  of  body  at  7th 
to  8th  week,  1'6-2'1  cm. 

End  of  the  2nd  Month. — Ovum,  6i  cm.  ; villi,  1'3  mm.  long  ; the  circulation  on  the 
umbilical  vesicle  has  disapiieared  ; embryo,  26  mm.  long,  and  weighs  4 grams.  Eyelids  and 
nose  present  ; umbilical  cord  8 mm.  long,  abdominal  cavity  closed,  ossification  beginning  in  the 
lower  jaw,  clavicle,  ribs,  bodies  of  the  vertebra;  ; sex  indistinct,  kidneys  laid  down. 

3rd  Month. — Ovum  as  large  as  a goose’s  egg  ; beginning  of  the  placenta  ; embryo  7-9  cm., 
W'eigbing  11  grams,  and  is  now  sj)okon  of  iis  a foetus.  External  car  w'ell  formed  ; umbilical 
cord  7 cm.  long.  Beginning  of  the  difference  between  the  sexes  in  the  external  genitals, 
umbilicus  in  the  lower  fourth  of  the  linea  alba. 

4th  Month. — Foetus,  17  cm.  long,  weighing  57  grams,  sex  di.stinct ; hair  and  nails  beginning 
to  be  formed,  placenta  weighs  80  grams,  umbilical  cord  19  cm.  long,  umbilicus  above  the  lowest 
third  of  the  linea  alba  ; contractions  or  movements  of  the  limbs  ; meconium  in  the  intestine  ; 
skin  with  blood-vessels  shining  through  it,  eyelids  closed. 

5th  Month. — Feetus,  length  of  body,  9'7-14'7  cm.,  total  length  18  to  28  cm.,  weighing  284 
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grams  ; liair  on  the  head  and  lanugo  distinct ; skin  still  somewhat  red  and  thin,  and  covered 
witli  vernix  casoosa  (§  287,  2),  is  less  transparent ; weight  of  placenta,  178  grams  ; umbilical 
cord,  31  cm.  long. 

6th  Mouth.— Fcetus,  length  of  body,  9-7-147,  total  length,  18-28  cm.,  wei<diin"  638 
grams;  lanugo  more  abundant;  vernix  more  abundant;  testicles  in  the  abdomen  ;'’immlhiry 
membrane  and  eyelashes  present ; meconium  in  tlie  large  intestine.  ^ 

7th  Mouth.— Fcetus,  lengtli  of  body,  18-22-8,  total  lengtli, ’ 35-38  cm.,  wei'diino-  1218 
grams,  tlie  descent  of  the  testicles  begims— one  testicle  in  the  inguinal  canal— the°eyes  oiion 
the  pu])illary  membrane  often  absorbed  at  its  centre  in  the  28tli  week.  In  the  brain  other 
li.ssures  are  formed  besides  the  primary  ones.  The  fcetus  is  capable  of  living  independently. 
At  the  beginning  of  tliis  month  there  is  a centre  of  ossification  in  the  os  calcis.° 

8th  Mouth.— Fcetus,  length  of  body,  24-27-8,  total  length  42  cm.,  weighing  1-5  to  2 kilos. 
(3-3  to  4-4  lbs.),  hair  of  the  head  abundant,  TS  cm.  long,  nails  with  a small  margin,  umbilicus 
helow  the  middle  of  the  linea  alba,  one  testicle  in  the  scrotum. 

9th  Month. — Fcetus,  length  of  body,  30-37,  total  length,  47-67  cm.,  cveighing  2234  errams 
aud  is  not  distinguishable  from  the  child  at  the  full  period.  ° ’ 

Foetus  at  the  FrUl  Period. — Length  of  body,  51  cm.  [20  inches],  weight,  3^  kilos.  [7  lbs.], 
lanugo  present  only  on  the  shoulders,  skin  white.  The  nails  of  the  fingers  project  beyond  tiie 
tips  of  the  fingers,  umbilicus  slightly  below  the  middle  of  the  linea  alba.  The  centre  of  o.ssifica- 
tion  in  the  lower  epiiihysis  of  the  femur  is  4 to  8 mm.  broad. 
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Horse,  Camel,  13  months  ; Rhinoceros,  18  months  ; and  Elephant,  24  months. 


Limitation  of  the  supply  of  0 to  eggs,  during  incubation,  leads  to  the  formation  of  dwarf  chicks. 
The  movements  of  the  fcetus  can  be  detected  through  the  abdominal  parietes  of  the  mother. 
They  consist  in  extensor  movements  of  the  trunk,  movements  of  the  limbs,  and  toward  the 
end  of  pregnancy  a regular  rhythmical  movement  of  the  respiratory  muscles  {Ahlfdcl)  which 
lasts  for  some  time.  Besides  these  the  foetus  makes  movements  of  sucking  aud  swallowing. 


447.  FORMATMN  OF  THE  OSSEOUS  SYSTEM.— Vertebral  Column.— The  ossification  of 
the  vertebrae  begins  at  the  8th  to  the  9th  week,  aud  first  of  all  there  is  a centre  in  each  verte- 
bral arch,  then  a centre  is  formed  in  the  body  behind  the  chorda,  which,  however,  is  composed 
of  two  closely  apposed  centres.  At  the  5th  month  the  osseous  matter  has  reached  the  surface, 
the  chorda  within  the  body  of  the  vertebra  is  compressed  ; the  three  parts  unite  in  the  1st 
year.  Ihe  atlas  has  one  centre  in  the  anterior  arch  and  two  in  the  posterior  ; they  unite  at  the 
3rd  year.  The  einstropheus  has  a centre  at  the  1st  year.  The  three  points  of  the  sacral  vertc- 
bi-ffi  unite  or  anchylose  between  the  2nd  and  the  6th  year,  and  all  the  vertebrfe  (sacral)  become 
united  to  form  one  body  between  the  18th  and  25th  years.  Each  of  the  four  coccygeal  vertebrae 
has  a centre  from  the  1st  to  10th  year.  The  vertebrae  in  later  years  produce  1 to  2 centres  in 
each  process  ; 1 to  2 centres  in  each  transverse  process ; 1 in  the  mamillary  process  of  the 
lumbar  vertebraj ; and  1 in  each  articular  process  (8  to  15  years).  Of  the  iqjper  aud  under 
surfaces  of  the  body  of  a vertebra  each  forms  an  epiphysial  thin  osseous  plate,  which  may  still 
be  visible  at  the  20th  year.  Groups  of  the  cells  of  the  chorda  are  still  to  be  found  within  the 
intervertebral  discs.  As  long  as  the  coccygeal  vertebi-ro,  the  odontoid  process,  and  the  base  of 
the  skull  are  cartilaginous,  they  still  contain  the  remains  of  the  chorda  (//.  Miillcr).  The 
coccygeal  vertebra;  form  the  tail,  and  they  originally  project  in  man  like  a tail  (fig.  811,  IX,  T), 
which  is  ultimately  covered  over  by  the  growth  of  the  soft  parts  {His). 

The  ribs  bud  out  from  the  protovertebra;,  and  are  represented  on  each  vertebra.  The  thoracic 
ribs  become  cartilaginous  in  the  2nd  month  aud  grow  forwards  into  the  wall  of  the  chest, 
whereby  the  seven  U2)per  ones  are  united  by  a median  portion  {llathkc),  which  represents  the 
position  of  one-half  of  the  sternum,  and  when  the  two  halves  meet  in  the  middle  line  the 
sternum  is  formed.  When  this  does  not  occur  we  have  the  condition  of  the  cleft  sternum. 
At  the  6lh  month  there  is  a centre  of  ossification  in  the  manubrium,  then  4 to  13  in  pairs  in 
the  body,  and  1 in  the  ensiform  process.  Each  rib  has  a centre  of  o.ssification  in  its  boily  at 
the  2nd  month,  and  at  the  8th  to  14th  one  in  the  tubercle  and  another  in  the  head.  These 
anchylose  at  the  14th  to  25th  year.  Sometimes  cervical  ribs  arc  present  in  man,  and  they  are 
largely  developed  in  birds. 

The  skull. — The  chorda  extends  forwards  into  the  axial  i)art  of  the  base  to  the  sphenoid  bone. 
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The  skull  at  lii'st  is  membranous,  or  the  primordial  cranium  ; at  the  2ii(l  month  the  basal 
portion  becomes  cartilaginous,  including  the  occipital  bone,  except  the  upper  half,  the  anterior 
ami  po.sterior  part  and  wings  of  tlie  sphenoid  bone,  the  petrous  ])art  and  mastoid  process  of  the 
temporal  bone,  the  ethmoid  with  the  nasal  septum,  and  the  cartilaginous  part  of  the  nose.  The 
other  parts  ol'  the  skull  remain  membranotts,  so  that  there  is  a cartilaginous  and  membranous 
primordial  cranium. 

I.  The  occipital  bone  has  a centre  of  ossification  in  the  basilar  part  at  the  3rd  month,  and 
one  in  the  condyloid  part  and  another  in  the  fossa  cerebelli,  while  there  are  two  centres  in  tlie 
membranous  cerebral  fosste.  The  four  centres  of  the  body  unite  during  intra-uteriue  life.  All 
the  other  parts  unite  at  the  1st  to  2nd  year. 

II.  The  post-sphenoid. — From  the  3rd  month  it  has  two  centres  in  the  sella  turcica,  two  in 
the  sulcus  carotious,  two  in  both  great  wings,  which  also  form  the  lamina  externa  of  the  ptery- 
goid process,  while  the  non-cartilaginous  and  previously  formed  inner  lamina  arises  from  the 
superior  maxillary  process  of  the  first  branchial  arch.  During  the  first  half  of  foetal  life  these 
centres  unite  as  far  as  the  great  wings  ; the  dorsum  sellce  and  the  clinoid  process,  as  far  as  the 
synchondrosis  spheno-occipitalis,  are  still  cartilaginous,  but  they  ossify  at  the  13th  year. 

III.  The  pre-sphenoid  at  the  8th  month  has  two  centres  in  the  small  wings  and  two  in  the 
body.  At  the  6th  mouth  they  unite,  but  cartilage  is  still  found  within  them  even  at  the  13th 
year. 

rV.  The  ethmoid  has  a centre  in  the  labyrinth  at  the  5th  mouth,  then  iu  the  first  year  a 
centre  iu  the  central  lamina.  They  unite  about  the  5th  or  6th  year. 

V.  Amongst  the  membrane  bones  are  the  inner  lamina  of  the  pterygoid  process  (one  centre), 
the  upper  half  of  the  tabular  plate  of  the  occipital  (two  points),  the  parietal  bone  (one  centre 
iu  the  parietal  eminence),  the  frontal  bone  (one  double  centre  in  the  frontal  eminence),  three 
small  centres  in  the  nasal  spine,  spina  trochlearis  and  zygomatic  process,  nasal  (one  centre), 
the  edges  of  the  parietal  hones  (one  centre),  the  tympanic  ring  (one  centre),  the  lachrymal, 
vomer,  and  intermaxillary  bone. 

The  facial  bones  are  intimately  related  to  the  transformations  of  the  Imnchial  arches  and 
Iranchial  clefts  (fig.  819).  The  median  end  of  the  first  branchial  arch  |)rqjects  inwards  from 

each  side  towards  the  large  oral  aperture.  It  has  two 
processes,  the  superior  maxillary  process  which  grows 
more  laterally  towards  the  side  of  the  mouth,  and  the 
inferior  maxiUary  process,  which  surrounds  the  lower 
margin  of  the  mouth  (tig.  811,  IX).  From  above  down- 
wards there  grows  as  an  elongation  of  the  basis  cranii 
the  frontal  process  (s),  a broad  process  with  a point  (y) 
at  its  lower  and  outer  angle,  the  inner  nasal  process. 
Tlie  frontal  and  the  superior  maxillary  processes  (•?■)  unite 
with  each  other  in  such  a way  that  the  former  projects 
between  the  two  latter.  At  the  same  time  there  is  anchy- 
losed  with  the  superior  maxillary  process  the  small  ex- 
ternal nasal  process  (n),  a prolongation  of  the  lateral 
part  of  the  skull,  and  lying  above  the  superior  maxillary 
process.  Between  the  latter  and  the  outer  nasal  process 
is  a slit  leading  to  the  eye  (a).  Thus  the  mouth  is  cut 
oil'  from  the  nasal  apertures  which  lie  above  it.  But  the 
se[iaration  is  continued  also  within  the  mouth ; the 
superior  maxillary  ]iroeess  produces  the  upper  jaw,  the 
nasal  process,  and  the  intermaxillary  process  (Goethe) — 
the  latter  is  present  in  man,  but  is  united  to  the  ujtper 
jaw.  The  intermaxillary  bone,  which  in  many  animals 
remains  as  a separate  bone  (os  incisivuni),  carries  the 
incisor  teeth  (tig.  822,  A).  At  the  9th  week  the  hard 
]ialate  is  closed,  and  on  it  rests  the  septum  of  the  nose, 
descending  vertically  from  the  frontal  proce.ss.  The  lower 
jaw  is  foi'ined  from  the  inferior  maxillaiy  process.  At 
the  circumference  of  the  oral  aperture  the  lips  and  the 
alveolar  walls  are  formed.  The  tongue  (fig.  822,  A ~) 


— A-‘ 


Head  of  embryo  rabbit  of  10  days 
( X 12).  a,  eye  ; at,  atrium  or 
primitive  auricle  of  heart ; h, 
aoi'tic  bulb  ; K',  K",  K'",  first 
(mandibular),  second  (hyoid), 
third  (1st  branchial)  visceral 
arch  ; m,  mouth  ; s,  superior,  and 
u,  inferior  maxillary  process  ; s, 
mid-brain  ; v,  part  of  head  and 
fore-brain  ; v,  ventricle  of  heart. 

is  formed  behind  the  point  of  the  union  of  the  second 
and  third  branchial  arches  (His)  ; while,  according  to  Born,  it  is  formed  ly  an  intermediate 
part  between  the  inferior  maxillary  processes. 

Arrested  Facial  Development. — These  transformations  may  bo  interrupted.  (1)  If  the 
frontal  process  remains  se]>arate  from  the  superior  maxillaiy  processes,  then  the  mouth  is  not 
separated  from  the  no.se.  This  separation  may  occur  only  in  the  soft  jiarts,  constituting  hare-lip 
(fig.  820)  ; or  it  may  involve  the  hard  jialate,  constituting  cleft  palate.  The  hare-lip  or  cleft 
palate  may  occur  on  both  sides.  In  cleft  palate  the  fissure  usually  occui's  between  the  incisor 
teeth.  In  cases  of  cleft  palate  there  are  often  supernumerary  incisor  teeth. 
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(•2).  ‘When  there  is  non-union  between  the  inner  ami  outer  nasal  ])i'ocess  on  tlie  one  side  and 

the  superior  maxillary  process  ol  the  other  there  is  an  obli(|ne  facial  cleft — oro-orl)ital  cleft 

tlig-  822,  ])). 

(3) .  Ihe  oral  clelt  (Makrostoinia)  may  bo  enorinonsl}'  largo  laterally  and  may  almost  reach 
the  ear  (fig.  822,  B,  vi). 

(4) .  Extremely  seldom  is  there  a fistula  of  the  n]>per  lip. 

i'rom  the  posterior  part  of  the  lirst  branchial  arch  arc  formed  the  malleus  (o.ssitied  at  the  4th 
month),  and  Meckel's  cartilage  (fig.  821),  which  proceeds  from  the  latter  behind  the  tympanic 


Fig.  820.— Hare  lip  on  the  left  side.  Fig.  821.— Inner  view  of  the  lower  jaw  of  an  embryo  pig 
3 inches  long  ( x 3J).  mk,  Meckel’s  cartilage  ; d,  deutary  bone  ; cr,  coronoid  process  ; ar, 
articular  process  (condyle) ; «</,  angular  process  ; vil,  malleus  ; mh,  manubrium. 


ring  as  a long  cartilaginous  process,  extending  along  the  inner  side  of  the  lower  jaw,  almost  to 
its  middle.  It  disappears  after  the  6th  month  ; still  its  posterior  part  forms  the  internal  lateral 
ligament  of  the  maxillary  articulation.  Near  where  it  leaves  the  malleus  is  the  processus  Folii 
(Baiimilllcr).  A part  of  its  median  end  ossifies,  and  unites  with  the  lower  jaw.  The  lower  jaw 
is  laid  down  in  membrane  from  the  first  branchial  arch,  while  the  angle  and  condyle  are  formed 
from  a cartilaginous  process.  'The  union  of  both  bones  to  form  the  chin  occurs  at  the  first  year. 
Froin  the  superior  maxillary  process  are  formed  the  inner  lamella  of  the  pterygoid  process,  the 
palatine  process  of  tlie  upper  jaw,  and  the  palatine  bone  at  the  end  of  the  2nd  month,  and 
lastly  the  malar  bone. 

Ihe  second  arch  [iLyoul],  arising  from  the  temporal  bone,  and  running  parallel  with  the 
first  arch,  gives  rise  to  the  stapes  (although,  according  to  Salenskj'',  this  is  derived  from  the  first 


Fig.  822. 

Scheine  of  formation  of  the  face  and  arrest  of  its  development.  A,  First  a])pearancc  of  the 
face;  I,  II,  HI,  IV,  the  four  visceral  arches  ; /,  frontal  process;  1,  inner,  and  2,  outer 
nasal  processes  ; 3,  superior  maxillary  proce.ss  ; u,  inferior  maxillary  ju'oeess  ; h c,  first  and 
.second  visceral  clefts  ; n,  eye  ; z,  tongue.  B,  Normal  union  of  the  end)ryonic  ]iarts  ; Z, 
irilermaxillary  bone  ; N',  nasal  orifice  ; 0,  nasal  tear-duct ; U,  lower  jaw  [w,  abnormal 
dilation  of  the  month,  constituting  makrostoinia].  C,  Arrest  of  the  development,  constituting 
oro-nasal  cleft.  D,  Arrest  of  dcvelojunent  showing  an  “ obliipio  facial  cleft  ” (()). 

arch),  the  eminentia  pyramidalis,  with  the  stapedius  muscle,  the  incus,  the  styloid  jiroccss  of 
the  temporal  bone,  the  (formerly  cartilaginous)  stylohyoid  ligament,  the  smaller  cornu  of  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  lastly  the  glosso-jialatinc  arch  {JUh). 

'I’lio  third  arch  {Unjro-hyoid)  forms  the  greater  cornu  and  body  of  the  hyoid  bone  and  the 
pharyngo-palatinc  arch  {llw). 
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The  fourth  arch  gives  rise  to  the  tlij'roid  cartilage  (Ilin). 

Branchial  Clefts.— The  first  branchial  or  visceral  cleft  is  reirresented  by  the  external  auditory 
meatus,  the  tympanic  cavity,  and  the  Eustachian  tube  ; all  the  other  clefts  close.  Should  one 
or  other  of  the  clefts  remain  open,  a condition  that  is  sometimes  liereditary  in  some  families,  a 
cervical  fistula  results,  and  it  may  be  formed  either  from  without  or  within.  Sometimes  only 
a blind  diverticulum  remains.  Branchiogenic  tumours  and  cysts  depentl  upon  tlie  branchial 
arches  {21.  Volkmaiin). 

[Eelation  of  Branchial  Clefts  to  Nerves.— It  is  important  to  note  that  the  clefts  in  front  of 
the  mouth  (pre-oral),  and  those  behind  it  (post-oral),  have  a relation  to  certain  nerves.  The 
lachrymal  slit  between  the  frontal  and  nasal  processes  is  supplied  by  the  first  division  of 
the  trigeminus.  The  nasal  slit  between  the  superior  maxillary  process  and  the  nasal  process  is 
supplied  by  the  bifurcation  of  the  third  nerve.  The  oral  cleft,  between  the  su|ierior  maxillary 
processes  and  the  mandibular  arch,  is  supplied  by  the  sccmid  and  third  divisions  of  the  truje- 
minus.  The  first  post-oral  or  tympanic-Eustachian  cleft,  between  the  mandibular  arch  (1st) 
and  the  hyoid  arch,  is  supplied  by  the  2)ortio  dura.  The  next  cleft  is  supplied  by  the  glosso- 
fiharyngeal,  and  the  succeeding  clefts  by  branches  of  the  vagus.'] 

The  thymus  and  thyroid  glands  are  formed  as  paired  diverticula  from  the  epithelium  cover- 
ing the  branchial  arches.  The  epithelium  of  the  last  two  clefts  does  not  disappear  (pig),  but 
proliferates  and  pushes  inwards  cylindrical  processes,  which  develop  into  two  epitlielial  vesicles, 
the  paired  commencement  of  the  thyroid  glands.  These  vesicles  have  at  first  a central  slit, 
which  communicates  with  the  pharynx  ( TVolflcr).  According  to  His,  the  thyroid  gland  appears 
as  an  epithelial  vesicle  in  the  region  of  the  2nd  pair  of  visceral  arches  in  front  of  the  tongue — 
in  man  at  the  4th  week.  Solid  buds,  which  ultimately  become  hollow,  are  given  off  from  the 
cavity  in  the  centre  of  the  embryonic  thyroid  gland.  The  two  glands  ultimately  unite  together. 
The  only  epithelial  part  of  the  thymus  which  remains  is  the  so-called  concentric  corpuscles 
(p.  174).  According  to  Born,  this  gland  is  a diverticulum  from  the  3rd  cleft,  while  His  ascribes 
its  origin  to  the  4tli  and  5th  aortic  arches  in  man  at  the  4th  week.  The  carotid  gland  is  of 
epithelial  origin,  being  a variety  of  the  tliyroid  (Stieda). 

The  Extremities. — The  origin  and  course  of  the  nerves  of  the  brachial  plexus  (§  355)  show 
that  the  upper  extremity  was  originally  ]ilaced  much  nearer  to  the  cranium,  while  the  position 
of  the  posterior  extremity  corresponds  to  the  last  lumbar  and  the  3rd  or  4th  sacral  vertebra; 
{Eis). 

The  clavicle,  according  to  Bruch,  is  not  a membrane  bone,  but  is  formed  in  cartilage  like 
the  furculum  of  birds  {Gegenhaiir).  At  the  2nd  month  it  is  four  times  as  large  as  the  upper 
limb  ; it  is  the  first  bone  to  ossify  at  the  7th  week.  At  puberty  a sternal  epiphysis  is  formed. 
Episternal  bones  must  be  referred  to  the  clavicles  (Gotte).  Euge  regards  pieces  of  cartilages 
existing  between  the  clavicle  and  the  sternum  as  the  analogues  of  the  episternum  of  animals. 
The  clavicle  is  absent  in  many  mammals  (carnivora)  ; it  is  very  large  in  flying  animals,  and  in 
the  rabbit  is  half  membranous.  The  furculum  of  birds  represents  the  united  clavicles. 

The  scapula  at  first  is  united  with  the  clavicle  {Rathlce,  Gotte),  and  at  the  end  of  the  2nd 
month  it  has  a median  centre  of  ossification,  which  rapidly  extends.  Morphologically,  the 
accessory  centre  in  the  coracoid  process  is  interesting  ; the  latter  also  forms  the  upper  part  of 
the  articular  sui'face.  In  birds  the  corresponding  structure  forms  the  coracoid  bone,  and  is 
united  with  the  sternum  ; while  in  man  only  a membranous  band  stretches  from  the  tip  of  the 
coracoid  process  to  the  sternum.  The  long,  basal,  osseous  strip  eorresponds  to  the  siqmi- 
scaimlar  hone  of  many  animals.  The  other  centres  of  ossification  are — one  in  the  lower  angle, 
two  or  three  in  the  acromion,  one  in  the  articular  surface,  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  spine. 
Complete  consolidation  occurs  at  puberty. 

The  humerus  ossifies  at  the  8th  to  the  9tli  week  in  its  shaft.  The  other  centres  are — one  in 
the  upper  epiphysis,  and  one  in  the  capitellum  (1st  year)  ; one  in  the  great  tuberosity  and  one 
in  the  small  tuberosity  (2nd  year) ; two  in  the  condyles  (5th  to  10th  year) ; one  in  the  ti'ochlea 
(12th  year).  The  epiphyses  unite  with  the  shaft  at  the  16th  to  20th  year. 

The  radius  ossifies  in  the  shaft  at  the  3rd  month.  The  other  centres  are — one  in  the  lower 
epiphysis  (5th  year),  one  in  the  up(ier  (6th  year),  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  tuberosity,  and 
one  in  the  styloid  process.  They  unite  at  puberty. 

The  ulna  also  ossifies  in  the  shaft  at  the  3rd  month.  There  is  a centre  in  the  lower  end 
(6th  year),  two  in  the  olecranon  (11th  to  14th  year),  and  an  inconstant  one  in  the  coronoid 
process,  and  one  in  the  styloid  process.  They  consolidate  at  puberty. 

The  carpus  is  arranged  in  mammals  in  two  rows.  The  fimt  row  contains  three  bones — the 
radial,  intermediate,  and  ulnar  bones.  In  man  these  are  represented  by  the  scaphoid,  semi- 
lunar, and  cuneiform  bones  ; the  pisiform  is  only  a sesamoid  bone  in  the  tendon  of  the 
flexor  carpi  ulnaris.  The  second  row  really  consists  of  as  many  bones  as  there  are  digits  {e.g., 
salamander).  In  man  the  common  position  of  the  4th  and  5th  fingers  is  represented  by  the 
unciform  bone.  iVlorphologically,  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  an  os  centrale,  corresponding 
to  the  os  carpale  centrale  of  reptiles,  amphibians,  and  some  mammals,  is  formed  at  first,  biE 
disappears  at  the  3rd  month,  or  unites  with  the  scaphoid.  Only  in  very  rare  cases  is  it 
persistent.  All  the  carpal  bones  are  cartilaginous  at  birth.  They  ossify  ns  follows  :— Os  mag- 
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mun,  uiicilorm  (1st  j’eni’),  cuneiform  (Srclyear),  trapezium  , somilunar  (511i  year),  scaplioid  (6tli 
year),  trapezoid  (7tli  year),  and  i)isiform  (12th  year). 

The  metacarpal  bones  have  a centre  in  tlicir  diapliyses  at  tlie  end  of  the  3rd  montli,  and  so 
have  file  phalanges.  All  the  plialangcsand  the  lirst  hone  of  the  thumb  have  their  cartilaginous 
ll'p  central  end,  and  the  other  metacarpal  bones  at  the  peripheral  end,  so  that 
the  lirst  bone  ol  the  thumb  is  to  be  regarded  as  a phalanx.  The  epiphyses  of  the  metacarpal 
bones  ossify  at  the  2ml,  and  those  of  the  idialanges  at  the  3rd  year.  They  consolidate  at 
puberty. 

The  innominate  bone,  when  cartilaginous,  consists  of  two  parts— the  pubis  and  the  ischium 
{LosenOenj).  Ossiticatioii  begins  with  three  centres— one  in  the  ilium  (3rd  to  4th  month)  one 
in  the  descending  ramus  of  the  ischium  ’ 

(4th  to  5th  mouth),  oue  iu  the  horizontal 
ramus  of  the  pubis  (5th  to  7th  month). 

Between  the  6th  to  the  14th  year,  three 
centres  are  formed  wdiere  the  bodies  of  the 
three  bones  meet  in  the  acetabulum, 
another  in  the  superficies  auricularis,  and 
oue  in  the  symphysis.  Other  accessory 
centres  are  One  in  the  anterior  inferior 
spine,  the  crests  of  the  ilium,  the  tuber- 
osity and  the  spine  of  the  ischium,  the 
tuberculum  jiubis,  emiuentia  ilioiieetinea, 
and  floor  of  the  acetabulum.  At  first  the 
de.scending  ramus  of  the  pubis  and  the 
ascending  ramus  of  the  ischium  unite  at 
the  7th  to  8th  year  ; the  Y-shaped  suture 
in  the  acetabulum  remains  until  puberty 
(fig.  823). 

The  femur  has  its  middle  centre  at  the 
end  of  the  2nd  month.  At  birth,  there  is 
a centre  iu  the  lower  epiphysis  ; slightly 
later  in  the  head.  In  addition,  there  is 
one  iu  the  gi-eat  trochanter  (3rd  to  11th 
year),  one  in  the  lesser  trochanter  (13th 
to  14th  year),  two  in  the  condyles  (4th  to 
8th  year)  ; all  unite  about  the  time  of 
puberty.  The  patella  is  a se.samoid  bone 
in  the  tendon  of  the  quadriceps  femoris. 

It  is  cartilaginous  at  the  2nd  month,  and 
ossifies  from  the  1st  to  the  3rd  year. 

The  tarsus  generally  resembles  the  car- 
pus. The  os  culcis  ossifies  at  the  beginning 
of  the  7th  month,  the  a.stragalus  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  month,  the  cuboid  at  the  end  of 
the  10th,  tlie  scaphoid  (1st  to  5th  year),  the  I.  and  II.  cuneiform  (3rd  year),  and  the  III. 
cuneiform  (4th  year).  An  accessory  centre  is  formed  in  the  heel  of  the  calcaneum  at  the  5th 
to  10th  year,  which  consolidates  at  puberty. 

The  metatarsal  bones  are  formed  like  the  metacarpals,  only  later. 

[Histogenesis  of  Bone.— The  great  majority  of  our  bones  are  laid  down  in  cartilage,  or  are 
preceded  by  a cartilaginous  stage,  including  the  bones  of  the  limbs,  backbone,  base  of  the  skull, 
sternum,  and  ribs.  These  con.sist  of  solid  masses  of  hyaline  cartilage,  covered  by  a membrane, 
which  is  identical  with  and  ultimately  becomes  the  periosteum.  The  formation  of  bone,  when 
preceded  by  cartilage,  is  called  endochondral  bone.  Some  bones,  such  as  the  tabular  bones  of 
the  vault  of  the  cranium,  the  laeial  bones,  and  part  of  the  lower  jaw,  are  not  preceded  by 
cartilage.  In  the  latter  there  is  merely  a membrane  present,  while  from  and  iu  it  the  future  bone 
IS  formed.  It  becomes  the  luture  periosteum  as  well.  This  is  called  the  intra-membranous 
or  periosteal  mode  of  formation.] 

^ [Endochondral  Formation  of  Bone. — (1)  The  cartilage  has  the  shape  of  the  future  bone  only 
m miniature,  and  it  is  covered  with  periosteum.  Iu  the  cartilage  an  opaque  spot  or  centre  o'f 
ossification  _a]>pears,  due  to  the  deposition  of  lime-salts  iu  its  matrix.  The  cartilage  cells  ■ 
])roliferato  in  this  area,  but  the  first  bone  is  formed  under  the  jieriosteuin  in  the  shaft,  so  that 
an  osseous  case  like  a mull  surrounds  the  cartilage.  This  bone  is  fonned  by  the  sub-periosteal 
osteoblasts.  (2)  Blood-ve.ssels,  accompanied  by  osteoblasts  and  cOunectivc-tis.suc,  grow  into  the 
cartilage  from  the  osteogenic  layer  of  the  periosteum  (periosteal  2»'occsses  of  Virchow),  so  that 
the  cartilage  becomes  channelled  and  vascular.  As  these  channels  extend  they  ojien  into  the 
already  enlarged  cartilage  lacunre,  ab.sorption  of  the  matrix  taking  ]ilnce,  while  other  parts  of 
the  cartilaginous  matrix  become  calcified.  Thus  a series  of  cavities,  bounded  by  calcified 
cartilage — the  primary  medullary  cavities — are  formed.  They  contain  the  jtrimarij  or  cartilage 
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marroiv,  consisting  of  blood-vessels,  osteoblasts,  and  osteoclasts,  carried  in  from  the  osteogenic 
layer  of  tbe  periosteum,  and  of  course  tbo  cartilage  cells  that  have  been  liberated  from  tlieir 
lacunaj.  (3)  The  osteoblasts  are  now  in  the  interior  of  the  cartibifje,  wbeie  they  disjiose  them- 
selves on  the  calcified  cartilage,  and  secrete  or  form  around  them  an  osseous  matrix,  thus 
enclosing  the  calcified  cartilage,  while  the  osteoblasts  themselves  become  embedded  in  the 
products  of  their  own  activity  and  remain  as  bone-corpuscles.  Hone  theiefore  is  at  first  spongy 
bone,  and  as  the  primary  medullary  spaces  gradually  become  filled  up  by  new  osseous  matter 
it  becomes  denser,  while  the  calcified  cartilage  is  gradually  absorbed.  It  is  to  be  remembered 
that,  pari  passu  with  the  deposition  of  the  new  bone,  bone  and  cartilage  are  being  absorbed  by 
the  osteoclasts  (fig.  422).] 

Chemical  Composition  of  Bone. — Dry  Bone  contains  J of  organic  matter  or  ossein,  from 
■which  gelatin  can  bo  extracted  by  prolonged  boiling  ; and  about  | mineral  matter,  which 
consists  of  neutral  calcic  phosphate,  57  per  cent. ; calcic  carbonate,  7 per  cent. ; magnesie 


Fig.  824. — I,  Tibia  of  a dog.  A silver  plate  {d)  was  inserted  under  the  periosteum,  and  on  the  dog 
being  killed  after  some  weeks  it  was  found  embedded  in  the  bony  shaft  <at  d II.  Ill  shows 
a similar  bone,  where  two  plates  of  silver  were  placed  under  the  periosteum  at  difierent 
times,  and  after  several  weeks  the  one,  d,  was  found  deeper  in  the  bone  than  the  other. 
Fig.  825. — Ivory  pegs  (2  and  3)  inserted  into  the  shaft  of  a glowing  tibia  of  a dog.  The 
pegs  are  still  the  .same  distance  apart  in  the  adult  tibia  (c),  ■while  the  pegs  1,  4,  inserted 
in  the  epiphysis  are  w'idely  separated  in  B and  C from  2 and  3. 

phosphate,  1 to  2 per  cent.;  calcic  fluoride,  1 per  cent.,  with  traces  of  chlorine;  and  water 
about  23  per  cent.  The  marro^w  contains  fluid  fat,  albumin,  hypo.xanthin,  cholesterin,  and 
extractives.  The  red  marrow  contains  more  iron,  corresponding  to  its  larger  proportion  of 
hsemoglobin  (Nasse). 

[The  medullary  cavity  of  a long  bone  is  occupied  by  yellow  marrow,  wdiich  contains  about 
96  per  cent,  of  fat.  The  red  marrow  occurs  in  the  ends  of  long  bones,  in  the  flat  bones  of  the 
skull,  and  in  some  short  bones.  It  contains  very  little  fat,  and  is  really  lymphoid  in  its 
characters,  being,  in  fact,  a hlood-formimj  tissue  (§  7,  C).] 

Gro^wth  of  Bones. — Long  bones  groiv  in  thickness  by  the  deposition  of  new  bone  from  the 
periosteum,  the  osteoblasts  becoming  embedded  in  the  osseous  matrix  to  form  the  honc-corpiisclcs. 
This  is  proved  by  inserting  a silver  plate  under  the  periosteum  ; after  a time  bone  is  lormed 
between  the  plate  and  the  periosteum,  and  so  the  plate  conies  to  lie  in  the  shaft  of  the  bone 
(fig.  824,  d).  Some  of  the  fibres  of  the  connective-tissue,  which  are  caught  up,  as  it  were,  in 
the  process,  remain  as  Sharpey’s  fibres,  which  are  calcified  fibres  of  white  fibrous  tissue, 
bolting  together  the  peripheric  lamellai.  [Muller  and  Schafer  have  shown  that  there  are  also 
fibres  ill  the  peripheric  lamellai,  comparable  to  yellow  clastic  fibres  ; they  branch,  stain  deeply 
Avith  magenta,  and  are  best  developed  in  the  bones  of  birds.] 
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[At  tho  same  time  that  hoiio  is  being  ilci)ositeil  on  tlic  surfiico,  it  is  being  absorlind  in  the 
inaiTow  eavity  by  tlie  aetion  oltho  osteoclasts,  so  that  a metallic  ring  [)laced  round  a bone  in  a 
young  animal  idtimately  comes  to  lie  in  the  mcdnllary  eavity  {lJuhamcl).  The  growth  in 
length  takes  place  by  tho  continual  growth  and  ossification  of  the  epii)hysial  cartilage.  The 
cartilage  is  gradually  absorbed  from  below,  but  it  proliforalcs  at  the  same  time,  so  that  what  is 
lost  in  one  direction  is  more  than  made  up  in  the  other  {J.  Hunlcr).'\ 

[Tho  growth  in  length  is  shown  by  placing  ivory  pegs  into  a growing  bone  at  a measured 
distance  apart  from  each  other,  say  1 and  4 in  the  epiphysis  and  2 and  3 in  the  shaft  (fig.  825). 
The  animals  are  allowed  to  live  for  some  months,  and  then  killed,  when  it  is  found  that  the 
distance  between  the  pegs  in  tho  shaft  is  unchanged  (lig.  825,  H and  C),  while  the  distance 
between  tho  pegs  in  the  epiphysis  and  those  in  the  shaft  is  greatly  increased,  showing  that  the 
bone  has  grown  in  length  by  something  intervening  between  the  shaft  and  epiphysis.  This  is 
the  epiphysial  cartilage.] 

'When  the  growth  of  bone  is  at  an  end,  the  epiphysis  becomes  united  to  the  diaphysis,  the 
epiphysial  cartilage  itself  becoming  ossified.  It  is  not  definitely  ])roved  whether  there  is  an 
interstitial  expansion  or  growth  of  the  true  osseous  substance  itself,  as  maintained  by  Wolff 
(§  244,  9). 

[Howsbip’s  Laciinse. — The  osteoclasts  or  myeloplaxes  are  large  multinuclear  giant-cells, 
which  erode  bone.  They  can  be  seen  in  great  numbers  lying  in  small  depressions  corresponding 
to  them — Howship’s  lacunai — on  the  fang  of  a temporary  tooth,  when  it  is  being  absorbed. 
They  are  readily  seen  in  a microscopical  section  of  spongy  bones  with  the  soft  parts  jireserved.] 

The  form  of  a bone  is  influenced  by  external  conditions.  The  bones  are  stronger  the  greater 
the  activity  of  the  muscles  acting  on  them.  If  pressure  acting  normally  upon  a bone  be 
removed,  the  bone  develo[is  in  the  direction  of  least  resistance,  and  becomes  thicker  in  that 
direction.  Bono  develops  more  slowly  on  the  side  of  the  greatest  external  jn-cssure,  and  it  is 
curved  by  unilateral  pressure  (Lcsshaft). 

448.  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  VASCULAR  SYSTEM. —Heart. —[The  heart  appears  as  a 
solid  mass  of  cells  in  the  splanchnopleure,  at  the  front  end  of  the  embryo,  immediately  under 
the  “ fore-gut.”  Very  soon  a cavity  ajipears  in  this  mass  of  cells  ; some  of  the  latter  float  free 
in  the  fluid,  while  the  cellular  wall  begins  to  pulsate  rhythmically.  This  hollow  cellular 
structure  elongates  into  a tube,  which  very  soon  assumes  a shape  somewhat  like  an  S (tig.  826,  ] )] 
and  there  are  indications  of  its  being  subdivided  into  («)  an  upper  aortic  part  with  the  hulbus 
arteriosus  ; (5)  a middle  or  ventricular  part ; and  (v),  a lower  venous  or  auricular  part.  The 
heart  then  curves  on  itself  in  the  form  of  a horse-shoe  (2),  so  that  the  venous  end  (A)  comes  to 
lie  above  and  slightly  behind  the  arterial  end.  On  the  right  and  left  side,  respectively,  of  the 
venous  part  is  a blind  hollow  outgrowth,  which  forms  the  large  auricle  on  each  side  (3,  0,  Oj). 
The  flexure  of  the  body  of  the  heart  corresponding  to  the  great  curvature  (2,  V),  is  divided  into 
two  large  compartments  (3),  the  division  being  indicated  by  a slight  depression  on  the  surface. 
The  large  truncus  venosus  (4,  v),  which  joins  with  the  middle  of  the  posterior  wall  of  the 
auricular  part,  is  composed  of  the  superior  and  inferior  venaj  cavae.  This  common  trunk  is 
absorbed  at  a later  period  into  the  enlarging  auricle,  and  thus  arise  the  separate  terminations 
of  the  superior  and  inferior  venae  cavae.  In  man,  the  heart  soon  comes  to  lie  in  a special  cavity, 
which  in  part  is  bounded  by  a portion  of  the  dia)dn-agm  (His).  At  the  4th  to  5th  week,  the  heart 
begins  to  be  divided  into  a right  and  a left  half.  Corresponding  to  the  position  of  the  vertical 
ventricular  furrow,  a septum  grows  upwards  vertically  in  the  anterior  of  the  heart,  and  divides 
the  ventricular  part  into  a right  and  left  ventricle  (5,  JR,  L).  There  is  a constriction  in  the 
heart,  between  the  auricular  and  ventricular  portions,  forming  the  canalis  auricularis.  It 
contains  a communication  between  the  auricle  and  both  ventricles,  lying  between  an  anterior 
and  posterior  iirpjecting  lip  of  endothelium,  from  which  the  auriculo-ventricular  valves  are 
formed  (/<’.  Schmidt).  'I’he  ventricular  septum  grows  upwards  towards  tho  canalis  auricularis, 
and  is  complete  at  the  8th  week.  Thus,  the  large  undivided  auricle  communicates  with  the 
corresponding  ventricle  by  a right  and  left  auriculo-ventricular  opening  (5).  At  the  same  time 
two  septa  (4,  j)  ft)  appear  in  the  interior  of  the  tiuncus  arteriosus  (4,  p),  which  ultimately  meet, 
and  thus  divide  this  tube  into  two  tubes  (5,  ap),  the  latter  forming  the  aorta  and  pulmonary 
artery,  and  are  disposed  towards  each  other  like  the  tubes  in  a double-barrelled  gun.  The 
septum  grows  downwards  until  it  meets  tho  ventricular  septum  (5),  .so  that  the  right  ventricle 
comes  to  be  connected  with  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  tho  lelt  with  the  aorta,  'fhe  division  ol 
the  truncus  arteriosu.s,  however,  takes  jilace  only  in  the  first  part  of  its  course.  The  division, 
does  not  take  place  above,  so  that  the  ])ulmonary  artery  and  aorta  unite  in  one  common  trunk 
above.  This  communication  between  the  imlmonary  artery  and  tho  aorta  is  the  ductus 
arteriosus  Botalli  (7,  li). 

In  the  auricle  a .septum  grows  from  the  front  and  behind,  ending  internally  with  a concave 
margin.  The  vena  cava  superior  (6,  C'.v)  terminates  to  tho  right  of  this  lohl,  so  that  its  blood 
will  tend  to  go  towards  the  right  ventricle,  in  the  direction  of  the  arrow  in  6,  x.  I he- cava 
inferior,  on  the  other  hand  (6,  Ci),  opens  directly  o[)positc  the  fold.  On  the  left  of  its  orilico 
the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  formed  by  a fold  growing  towards  tho  auricular  lold,  so  that 
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the  blood-cuiTeiit  from  the  inferior  vena  cava  goes  only  to  the  hifL,  in  the  direction  of  the 
arrow,  y ; on  the  right  ot  tlie  orifice  of  the  cava,  and  opposite  the  fold,  is  the  Eustachian  valve 
whicli,  in  conjimction  with  the  tubercle  of  Lower  (tL),  directs  the  stream  from  the  inferiol' 
vena  cava  to  the  left  into  the  left  auricle,  through  the  ])crvious  foramen  ovale.  Compare  the 
Icetal  circulation  (§  145).  After  birth,  the  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale  closes  that  aperture, 
while  the  ductus  arteriosus  also  becomes  impervious,  so  that  the  blood  of  the  pulmonary  artery 
is  forced  to  go  through  the  iiuliiionary  branches  proceeding  to  the  expamiing  lungs.  Some- 
times tlie  foramen  ovale  remains  pervious,  giving  rise  to  serious  symptoms  after  a time,  and 
constituting  morbus  ceruleus. 

Aiteries.— itli  the  formation  of  the  branchial  arches  and  clefts,  the  number  of  aorfic  arches 
on  each  side  becomes  increased  from  1 to  5 (fig.  827),  which  run  above  and  below  each  branchial 


Development  of  the  heart.  1,  Early  appearance  of  the  heart — a,  aortic  part,  with  the  biilbus,  h ; 
V,  venous  end.  2,  Horse-shoe  shaped  curving  of  the  heart — a,  aortic  end,  with  the 
bulbus,  b ; V,  ventricle  ; A,  auricular  part.  3,  Formation  of  the  auricular  appendages, 
0,  0],  and  the  external  furrow  in  the  ventricle.  4,  Commencing  division  of  the  aorta, 
p,  into  two  tubes,  a.  5,  View  from  behind  of  the  opened  auricle,  v,v,  into  the  L,  and 
E,  ventricles,  and  between  the  two  latter  the  projecting  ventricular  septum,  while  the  aorta 
(a)  and  pulmonary  artery  (p)  open  into  their  respective  ventricles.  6,  Relation  of  the 
orifices  of  the  superior  (Os)  and  inferior  vena  cava  (Ci)  to  the  auricle  (schematic  view  from 
above) — x,  direction  of  the  blood  of  the  su])erior  vena  cava  into  the  right  auricle  ; y,  that  of 
the  inferior  cava  to  the  left  auricle  ; tL,  tubercle  of  Lower.  7,  Heart  of  the  ripe  foetus— 7i’, 
right,  L,  left  ventricle  ; a,  aorta,  with  the  innominate,  c,c,  carotid,  c,  and  left  subclavian 
artery,  s ; B,  ductus  arteriosus  ; p,  pulmonary  artery,  with  the  small  branches  1 and  2,  to 
the  lungs. 

cleft,  in  a branchial  arch,  and  then  all  reunite  behind  in  a common  descending  trunk  (2,  ad) 
{Batlike).  These  blood- ves.sels  remain  only  in  animals  that  breathe  by  gills  (fig.  146).  In  man, 
the  upper  two  arches  disappear  completely  (3).  When  the  truncus  arteriosus  divides  into  the 
pulmonary  artery  and  the  aorta  (4,  P,  A),  the  lowest  arch  on  the  left  side,  with  its  origin,  forms 
the  [lulmo’.iary  artery  (4),  and  it  springs  from  the  right  side  of  the  heart.  Of  these  the  left 
lowest  arch  forms  the  ductus  arteriosus  {dB),  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  hitter  proceed 
the  pulmonary  branches  of  the  pulmonary  artery.  Of  the  remaining  arches  which  are  united 
with  the  aorta,  the  left  middle  one  (i.c.,  the  fourth  left)  forms  the  jiermancnt  aortic  arch  into 
which  the  ductus  arteriosus  opens,  while  the  right  one  (fourth)  forms  the  subclavi.an  artery  ; the 
third  arch  forms  on  each  side  the  origin  of  the  carotids  {Ci,  Cc).  The  arteries  of  the  first  and 
second  circulations  have  been  referred  to  alread}^  (§  442).  Wlien  the  umbilical  vesicle,  with 
its  primary  circulation,  diminislies,  only  one  omphalo-mesenteric  artery  is  pre.sent,  which  gives 
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a bvaiicli  to  tho  intestine.  At  a later  i)crioil,  the  omplialo-me.senterio  arteries  atrophy,  while 
the  artery  to  the  intestine — the  superior  inescnterie — hecomes  the  largest  of  all,  it  being 
originally  deriveil  from  one  of  the  oniiihalo-inesentcric  arteries. 


Fig.  827. 

The  aortic  arches.  1.  The  first  position  of  tho  1,  2,  and  3 arches.  2.  5 aortic  arches  ; ta, 
common  aortic  trunk  ; ad,  descending  aorta.  3.  Disappearance  of  the  upper  two  arches  on 
each  side— N,  subclavian  artery  ; v,  vertebral  artery  ; ax,  axillary  artery.  4.  Transition 
to  the  final  stage— P,  pulmonary  artery  ; A,  aorta  ; dB,  ductus  arterio.sus  {Botalli)  ; S, 
right  subclavian,  united  with  the  right  common  carotid,  which  divides  into  the  internal 
{Gi)  and  external  carotid  {Cc)  ; ax,  axillary  ; v,  vertebral  arteiy. 


Veins  of  the  Body.— The  veins  first  formed  in  the  body  of  the  embryo  itself  a,re  the  two 
cardinal  veins;  on  each  side  an  anterior  (fig.  828,  I,  cs),  and  a posterior  (ci),  which  proceed 
towards  the  heart  and  unite  on  each  side  to  form  a large  trunk,  the  duct  of  Cu'ider  {DO),  which 
passes  into  the  venous  part  of  the  heart.  The  anterior  cardinal  veins  give  oft  the  subclavian 
veins  {jbV)  and  tlie  common  jugular  veins,  which  divide  into  the  external  (Jc)  and  internal 
{ji)  jugular  veins.  In  addition,  there 
is  a transverse  anastomosing  Iranch 
passing  obliquely  from  tho  left  (where 
it  divides)  to  the  right,  which  joins  their 
trunk  lower  down.  In  the  final  arrange- 
ment (II)  this  anastomosis  {As)  becomes 
very  large  to  form  the  left  innominate 
vein,  while  with  the  gi'owth  of  the  arms 
the  subclavian  veins  increase  {hh) ; and 
lastly,  the  calibre  of  the  jugular  vein 
changes,  the  internal  jugular  (Ji)  becom- 
ing very  large,  and  the  external  jugular 
(7c)  smaller.  In  some  animals,  e.g., 
the  dog  and  rabbit,  the  large  embryonic 
.size  is  retained.  The  part  of  the  left 
.sui)erior  cardinal  vein,  from  the  anas- 
tomosis downwards  to  the  left  duct 
of  Cuvier,  disappears.  The  posterior 
cardinal  veins  divide  in  the  pelvis  into 
the  hyi)Ogastric  (I,  h)  and  external  iliac 
(/j./O-  inferior  cava  at  first  is  very 

.small  (I,  Vc),  divides  at  the'  entrance  to 
the  pelvis,  and  on  each  aide  goes  into 
the  ])oint  of  division  of  the  cardinal 
veins.  There  is  also  a transverse 
ascending  anastomosis  between  the  right 
and  left  cardinal  veins.  For  the  final 
arrangement,  the  cava  inferior  (II,  Oi) 
ililates,  and  with  it  the  hypogastric  and 
external  iliac  vein  on  each  side.  The 
right  cai'dinal  vein  remains  vciy  small 

(Vena  azygos,  Az),  and  also  the  lower  part  from  tho  left  one  to  the  tranavcr.se  anastomosis, 
latter  itself  also  remains  very  small  ( Vena  heminzggos,  Hz).  On  the  other  hand,  the  up])cr  part 
above  the  anastomosis  to  tho  duct  of  Cuvier  disappears.  Lastly,  the  common  large  vcnois 
trunk  is  so  absorbed  into  tho  wall  of  the  auricle  {V)  that  both  yenm  cavie  have  each- a scpniatc 
orifice  (p.l069).  'I’hc  embryonic  condition  of  the  veins  por.sists  in  li.shcs  (tig.  14(>,  tj. 


I,  First  aiipcarance  of  the  veins  of  the  embryo.  II, 
Their  transformations  to  form  the  final  arrangement. 
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Veins  of  the  First  and  Second  Circulation,  and  Portal  System.— The  two  oinplialo-mesenteric 
%eins  {om,  open  into  the  posterior  or  venous  end  of  the  tubular  heart  (Ci"  829  17/  ) The 
riglit  vein,  however,  disappears  very  soon.  As  soon  ns  the  allantois  is  forineTl,  the  two  uinbili- 
ca  veins  join  the  tniiicus  vonosns  (1,  u,  v-^).  At  first  the  oniphalo-niensenteric  veins  are  lar"er 


Fig.  829. 

Development  of  the  veins  and  portal  system.  H,  heart ; R,  L,  right  and  left  side  of  the  body  ; 
om,  right  omphalo-mesenteric  vein;  om^,  left;  u,  right  umbilical  vein  ; u,  left;  Ci,  vena 
cava  inferior ; a,  venre  advehentes  ; r,  veme  revehentes  ; 7),  intestine  ; m,  mesenteric 
vein  ; 4,  I,  splenic  vein  ; 2,  7,  liver. 


than  the  umbilical  veins  ; at  a later  period  this  is  reversed,  and  the  right  umbilical  vein  dis- 
appeais.  As  soon  as  veins  arc  fonned  within  the  body  ]iroper  of  the  embryo,  the  inferior  cava 
also  opens  into  the  trancus  venosus  (2,  Gi).  Gradually  the  umbilical  vein  (2,  u~)  becomes  the 
chief  trunk,  while  the  small  omphalo-mesenteric  (2,  om{)  carries  little  blood. 

Portal  System.  Ihe  umbilical  and  omphalo-mesenteric  veins  pass  in  part  directly  under  the 
liver  to  reach  the  heart.  They  send  branches — carrying  arterial  blood— to  the  liver,  and  the 
latter  grows  round  these  vessels.  These  branches  are  the  venae  advehentes  (2  and  3,  a).  The 
blood  circulating  through  the  liver  from  the  vente  advehentes  is  returned  by  otber  veins,  the 
venae  revehentes  (2  and  3,  ?■),  which  reunite  at  the  blunt  margin  of  the  liver  with  the  chief 
trunk  of  the  umbilical  vein.  The  umbilical  vein  (3,  and  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein 
(3,  OHij)  anastomose  in  the  liver.  When  the  intestine  develops  (3,  D),  the  mesenteric  vein  (m) 
opens  into  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein,  and  the  splenic  vein  as  well  (4,  7),  when  the  spleen  is 
formed.  At  a later  period,  when  the  omphalo-mesenteric  vein  (4,  onij)  disappears,  the  vein 
from  the  intestine  now  becomes  the  common  trunk  of  the  previously  united  vessels.  It  unites 
in  the  liver  with  the  umbilical  vein  to  form  the  trunk  of  the  vena  portfe.  When,  after  birth, 
the  umbilical  vein  disappears  (4,  itj),  the  mesenteric  alone  remains  as  the  portal  vein.  As  the 
ductus  venosus  is  obliterated,  the  portal  vein  must  send  its  blood  through  the  liver,  and  thus 
the  portal  circulation  is  completed. 

449.  FORMATION  OF  THE  INTESTINAL  CANAL.— The  piimitive  intestine,  or  gut,  con- 
sists  of  a straight  tube  proceeding  from  the  head  to  the  tail.  The  vitelline  duct  is  inserted 
at  that  point,  which  at  a later  period  corresponds  to  the  lower  part  of  the  ileum.  At  tlie  4th 
week  the  tube  makes  a slight  bend  toward  the  umbilicus  (fig.  830,  I).  As  already  mentioned, 
the  viteUine  duct  is  obliterated,  remaining  only  for  a time  as  a thread  attached  to  the  intestine, 
being  still  visible  at  the  3rd  month.  Sometimes  it  remains  as  a short  blind  tube  communicating 
with  the  intestine.  This  is  the  so-called  “true  intestinal  diverticulum"  ; occasionally  a cord — 
the  obliterated  omphalo-mesenteric  vessels — jiasses  from  it  to  the  umbilicus.  In  very  rare  cases, 
the  duct  may  remain  open  as  far  as  the  umbilicu.s,  forming  a congenital  fistula  of  the  ileum,  or 
it  may  give  rise  to  cystic  formations  {M.  Roth).  In  a human  foetus  at  the  4tli  week.  His 
distinguished  the  cavity  of  the  mouth,  pharyn.v,  resophagus,  stomach,  duodenum,  mesenterial 
intestine,  and  the  hind-gut,  with  the  cloaca.  The  intestine  then  forms  theyfrst  coil  (fig.  830,  II) 
by  rotating  on  itself  at  the  intestinal  umbilicu.s,  so  that  the  lower  part  of  the  intestine 
lying  next  the  knee-liko  bend  comes  to  lie  above,  while  the  upper  ])art  lies  below.  From  the 
lower  part  ol  this  looj)  there  proceed  the  coils  of  the  small  intestine  (III,  t),  which  graduallj' 
grow  longer.  From  the  upper  limb  of  the  loop,  which  also  elongates,  the  large  intestine  is 
formed  ; first  the  descending  colon,  then  bj'  elongation  the  transver.se  colon,  and  lastl3'  the 
ascending  colon. 

Glands. — By  diverticula,  or  protrusions  from  the  intestine,  the  various  glands  arc  formed. 
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Tho  cells  of  tlic  liyiioblnsfc  i)roliferato  and  take  jiavt  in  the  j)i'oces.s,  as  tlicy  form  tlic  .secretory 
cells  of  tho  glands,  while  the  inosoblastic  part  of  the  sphinchnopleure  forms  tho  membranes  of 
the  glands,  giving  them  their  shape.  The  diverticnla  arc  as  follows  : — 

1.  The  salivary  glands,  which  grow  out  from  the  oral  cavity  at  lirst  as  simple  solid  bnds, 
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Fig.  830. 

Fig.  830.— Development  of  the  intestine,  v,  stomach  ; o,  insertion  of  the  vitelline  duct ; 
/,  small  intestine  ; c,  colon  ; o-,  rectum.  Fig.  831. — Formation  of  the  lungs.  A,  Diverti- 
cula of  the  hmgs  as  double  sacs — ?c,  mesoblastic  layer  ; I,  hypoblastic  layer  ; m,  stomach  ; 
s,  oesophagus.  B,  Further  branching  of  the  lungs — t,  trachea  ; b,  c,  bronchi  ; /,  projecting 
vesicles. 

but  afterwards  become  hollow  and  branched.  [The  salivary  glands  are  developed  from  the 
epiblast  lining  the  mouth  (stomodfeum).] 

2.  The  lungs,  which  arise  as  two  separate  hollow  buds  (fig.  831,  A,  T),  and  ultimately  have 

only  one  common  duct,  are  protrusions  from  the  cesoiihagus.  Tlie  upper  part  of  the  united 
tracheal  tube  forms  the  larynx.  

The  epiglottis  and  the  thyroid  J J/f 

cartilage  originate  from  the  part 
which  forms  the  tongue  {Gang- 
ho/ner).  The  two  hollow  spheres 
grow  and  ramify  like  branched 
tubular  glands  with  hollow  pro- 
cesses (B,  /).  In  the  first  period 
of  development  there  is  no 
essential  ditference  between  the 
epithelium  of  the  bronchi  and 
that  of  the  primitive  air-vesicles 
{Sliccla).  The  spleen  and 
suprarenal  capsules,  however, 
are  not  developed  in  this  way. 

The  former  arises  in  a fold  of 
the  mesogastrium  at  the  2nd 
month  {His)  ; the  latter  are 
originally  larger  than  the  kid- 
neys. 

3.  The  pancreas  arises  in  the 
same  way  as  the  salivary  glands, 
but  is  not  visible  at  the  4th 
week  {His). 

4.  The  liver  begins  very  early, 
and  ajipears  as  a diverticulum, 
with  two  hollow  primitive 
hepatic  ducts,  which  branch 
and  form  bile-ducts.  At  their 
periphery  they  penetrate  be- 
tween the  solid  mas.ses  of  cells 

livcr-cclls wliicli  tiro 

derived  from  the  hypoblast.  At  the  2nd  month  the  liver  is  a large  organ,  and  secretes  at  tho 
3rd  month  (§  182). 

5.  In  birds  two  small  blind  .sacs  arc  formed  from  tho  hind-gut.  _ 

6.  The  fcctal  respiratory  organ,  the  allantois,  is  treated  of  specially  (§  444). 


Fig.  832. 

Formation  of  the  omentum.  I and  II,  Jig,  gastro-hepatic 
ligament  ; in,  great,  n,  lesser  curvature  ol  the  stomach  ; s, 
posterior,  and  i,  anterior  fold  or  ])Iatc  of  the  omentum  ; me, . 
mesocolon  ; c,  colon.  HI,  L,  liver  ; t,  small  intestine  ; h, 
mesentery;  pancreas;  d,  dnodennm  ; r,  rectum;  N,  gicat 
omentum. 
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Peritonmmi  and  Mesenteix-The  inner  surface  of  the  cmlom,  or  body-eavity,  the  surface  of 
the  inte.stinc,  and  its  mesentery  are  covered  by  a serous  coat— the  peritoneum  At  first  the 
.simple  intestine  IS  contained  iu  a fold,  or  duplicature  of  the  peritoneum  ; on  the  stomach  wh  cli 
IS  ineiely  at  first  a spindle-shaped  dilatation  of  the  tube  placed  vertically,  it  is  called  m’eso"as 
trium  Alterivards  the  stomach  turns  on  its  side,  so  that  the  left  .surlh[e  is  dSS  f^iS 
and  the  light  backwards.  Thus,  the  insertion  of  the  mesogastriuiii,  which  ori(dnalIy  was 
dll ected  backwards  (to  the  vertebral  column),  is, directed  to  the  left;  the  line  of  in.sertion 
01  iinng  the  region  ot  the  great  curvature,  which  becomes  still  more  curved.  From  the  "reat 
curvature,  the  inesogastrium  becomes  elongated  like  a pouch  (fig.  832,  I and  II  ,s  i)  constitiit 
ing  he  omental  sac,  which  extends  so  far'downwards  as  to  pa.s“  over’  the  trailsv;.  ’ colon  Sid 
the  loops  of  the  small  intestine  (hg.  832,  III,  iY).  As  the  inesogastrium  originallv  consists  of 
t«o  jilates,  of  course  the  omeiitiim  must  consist  of  four  plates.  At  the  4th  month,  the  pos- 
teiioi  surface  of  the  omental  sac  unites  with  the  surface  of  the  transverse  colon  {Joh.  Miiller). 

450.  URINARY  AND  GENEi^TIVE  ORGANS. -Urinary  apparatus. -The  first  indication 
of  this  appaiatus  occurs  in  the  cluck  at  the  2nd  day  and  iu  the  rabbit  at  the  9th,  as  the  at  first 
solid  ducts  of  the  primitive  kidneys  or  Wolffian  ducts  (fig.  833,  1,  W),  which  are  formed  from 
some  cells  mapped  off  from  the  lateral  plate  above  and  to  the  side  of  the  protovertebraj  and 
extending  from  tbe  hfth  to  the  last  vertebra.  The  ducts  are  solid  at  first,  but  soon  be’come 
lollow,  and  from  their  cavities  there  extend  laterally  a series  of  small  tubes,  which  in  the  chick 


Fig.  833.  m 


Development  of  the  internal  generative  organs.  L,  Undifferentiated  condition — D,  reproductive 
gland,  lying  on  the  tubules  of  the  Wolffian  body  ; W,  Wolffian  duct ; M,  Miilleriau  duct ; S, 
uro-genital  sinus.  II.,  Transformations  in  tlic  female — F,  fimbria,  with  the  hydatid,  7d  ; T, 
Fallopian  tube  ; U,  uterus  ; S,  uro-genital  sinus  ; 0,  ovary  ; P,  parovarium.  III.,  Trans- 
formations in  the  male — H,  testis  ; E,  epididymis,  with  the  hydatid,  h ; a,  vas  aberrans  ; 
\,  vas  deferens;  S,  uro-genital  sinus;  u,  male  uterus.  4,  d,  hind-gut;  a,  allantois; 
u,  urachus  ; K,  cloaca.  5,  M,  rectum  ; m,  perineum  ; b,  position  of  the  bladder  ; S,  uro- 
genital sinus. 

communicate  f reely  with  the  peritoneal  cavity  (Kbllikcr).  Into  one  end  of  each  of  these  tubes 
grows  a tuft  ot  blood-vessels  forming  a structure  resembling  the  glomeruli  of  the  kidney.  The 
tubes  elongate,  form  convolutions,  and  increase  in  number.  The  upper  end  of  the  Wolffian  duct 
is  closed  at  first,  its  lower  end,  which  lies  in  a projecting  fold — the  plica  urogenitalis  of  Waldeyer 
in  the  peritoneal  cavity,  opens  into  the  uro-genital  sinus.  Close  above  the  orifice  of  the 
Wolffian  duct  appears  the  ureter  as  the  duct  of  the  kidney.  The  duct  elongates,  and  branches 
.at  its  upper  end.  Each  canal  at  its  end  is  like  a stalked  caoutchouc  sac  {ToJdl),  and  into  it 
there  grew  the  already  formed  glomeruli.  The  duct  of  the  kidney  opens  independently  into  the 
uro-genital  sinus,  and  forms  the  ureter.  The  part  where  the  branching  of  the  duct  stojis  forms 
the  pelvis  of  the  kidney,  and  the  branches  themselves  the  renal  tubules.  Toldt  found  Malpi- 
ghian corpuscles  in  the  human  kidney  at  the  2nd  month,  and  Henle’s  loops  at  the  4th.  The 
first  apjiearance  of  the  urinary  bladder  is  at  the  4th  week  {His),  and  is  more  distinct  at  the  2nd 
month,  as  the  dilated  first  part  of  the  allantois  (fig.  833).  The  upper  jiart  of  the  allantois 
remains  as  the  obliterated  urachus,  in  the  middle  vesicle  ligament. 

Internal  Reproductive  Organs. — In  Iront  of  and  internal  to  the  Wolffian  bodies  there  arises 
in  the  inesoblast  the  elongated  rejiroductive  gland,  genn-ridge,  or  mass  of  germ-epithelium 
(fig.  833,  I,  D),  which  iu  both  sexes  is  originally  alike  (fig.  834,  K,  E).  In  addition,  there  is 
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Ibrmed  a canal  or  tliiut  parallel  to  the  'WoKUaii  duct  ("W),  wliieli  also  opens  into  tlic  uro-genilal 
.sinus  ; this  is  Muller’s  duct  (M).  The  elevation  of  the  future  reproductive  gland  is  covered 
originally  by  gerin-epitheliuin  {ll'ahlci/rr).  The  up]ier  end  of  the,  Jliillei'ian  duct  opens  free 
into  the  abdominal  cavity,  while  the  lower  ends  of  both  ducts  unite  for  a distance.  Some  of  the 
"orniinal  cells  covering  the  surface  of  the  future  ovary  enlaige  to  foini  ova,  and  sink  into  the 
stroma  to  form  ova  embedded  in  their  Clraalian  follicles  (§  433)  (lig.  834).  In  the  female,  the 
Aliillerian  ducts  form  the  Fallopian  tube  (II,  T),  and  the  lower  united  ends  the  uterus. 

In  the  male,  the  germ-epithelium  is  not  so  tall.  According  to  Waldeyer,  there  are  two  kinds 
of  tubes  in  the  WolHian  bodies,  and  some  of  these  jienetrate  the  position  of  the  reproductive 
"land.  These  tubes,  which  arc  connected  with  the  Wolllian  ducts,  become  the  seminiferous 
tubules  {v.  Wiltkli),  and  the  'WolHian  duct  itself  becomes  the  vas  deferens,  with  the  vesiculse 
scminales.  According  to  some  other  observers, 
however,  tubes  which  become  the  seminiterous 
tubules  are  developed  within  the  reproductive 
gland  itself,  and  these  tubes  lined  with  their  gerrn- 
epithelium  ultimately  form  a connection  with  the 
Wolffian  ducts. 

The  Mullerian  ducts,  which  are  really  the  duets 
of  the  reproductive  glands,  disappear  in  man,  all 
except  the  lowest  part,  which  becomes  the  male 
uterus  or  vesicula  prostatica  (III,  u) — the  homo- 
Ingue  of  the  uterus.  The  upper  tubules  of  the 
'W’olttian  body  uuite  at  the  3rd  month  with  the 
I'cproductive  gland  (which  has  now  become  the  body 
of  the  testis),  and  become  the  coni  vasculosi  of  the 
epididymis,  which  are  lined  by  ciliated  epithelium 
(E) ; the  remainder  of  the  Wolffian  body  disappears. 

Some  detached  tubules  form  the  vasa  aberrantia  (a) 
of  the  testicle  {KobcU).  The  hydatid  of  Morgagni 
(h),  at  the  head  of  the  epndidymis,  according  to 
Lnschka  and  others,  is  a part  of  the  epididymis — 

Fleischl  regards  it  as  the  nidiraent  of  the  inalc 
ovary.  The  organ  of  Giraldes  is  part  of  the 
Wolffian  bod}-.  The  Wolffian  duct  itself  becomes 
the  vas  deferens  (V)  from  which  the  vesiculfc 
seminales  are  developed.  The  two  Wolffian  and  two 
Miillerian  ducts,  as  they  enter  the  pelvis,  unite  to 
form  a common  cord — the  genital  cord. 

In  the  female,  the  tubes  of  the  Wolffian  bodies 
disajipear,  all  except  a few  tubules,  lined  with 
ciliated  epjithelium,  constituting  the  parovarium,  or 
organ  of  Rosenmiiller  (fig.  786),  and  a part  analogous 
to  the  organ  of  Giraldes  in  the  broad  ligament  of 
the  uterus  ( WcMcycr)  (fig.  833,  P).  The  same  is 
the  case  with  the  Wolffian  ducts.  In  some  animals 
(ruminants,  pig,  cat,  and  fox)  they  remain  per- 
manently as  the  ducts  of  Gaertner. 

The  Miillerian  duct  is  expanded  at  its  upper  end 
to  form  the  fimbriiE  of  the  Fallopian  tube,  and  it  is 
often  provided  with  a hydatid  (/d).  That  pmrt  of 
the  uro-genital  sinus  into  which  the  four  ducts 
open  grows  above  into  a hollow  sphere,  which 
forms  the  vagina  {llaihkc).  According  to  Thiersch 
and  Leuckart,  however,  the  two  Miillerian  ducts 
uidte  at  their  lower  ends  to  form  the  united  ^ 

uterus  (U)  and  vagina,  while  their  free  u])per  ends  form  the  Fallopian  tubes  (1).  Ihe 
Aliillerian  ducts  at  first  open  into  the  posterior  part  of  the  urinary  bladder  below  the 
ureters  (uro-genital  .sinus,  S),  while  ultimately  this  ])art  of  the  bladder  becomes  so  elongated 
jmsteriorly  that  the  vagina  (tlie  united  Miilleiian  ducts)  ami  the  urethra  are  united  below  and 
deeply  within  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina.  At  the  3vd  to  the  4th  month,  the  uterus  and 
vagina  are  not  separate  from  each  other,  but  at  the  5th  to  the  6th  month  the  uterus  is  dclincd 
from  the  vagina.  _ . , 

The  testicles  lie  originally  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  abdominal  cavity  (ng.  80,0, 


Fig.  834. 

Section  of  mammalian  ovary  showing 
development  of  ova,  and  their  follicles. 
Hi,  Ripe  ovum  ; G,  follicular  cells  of 
germinal  epithelium  ; g,  blood-vessels  ; 
K,  germinal  vesicle  and  spot ; KE, 
germinal  epithelium  ; Lf,  liquor  folli- 
culi ; Mg,  membrana  granulosa  ; Mp, 
zona  peilucida ; PS,  ingrowths  from 
germinal  e|)ithelium,  ovarian  tubes,  by 
means  of  which  some  of  the  nests  retain 
their  connection  with  the  epithelium  ; 
S,  cavity  which  appears  within  the 
Graalian  follicle  ; So,  stroma  of  ovary  ; 
Tf,  Theca  folliculi  or  ovi-capsule  ; U, 
primitive  ova. 


are  carried  by  a fold  of  the  jicritoneum — the  mesorchium  (ni). 


From  the  hilum  of  the  testicle 


a cord,  the  gubemaculum  testis,  runs  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  base  ol  tlie  scrotum. 
At  the  .same  time  a sciitum-like  process  is  developed  independently  Iroin  the  peritoneum  to  tlie 
base  of  the  scrotum  (pv).  The  testicle  pa.sscs  through  the  inguinal  canal  into  the  scrotum,  hut 
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‘descent  are  not  accurately  ascertained.~[Deseent  of  testis, 

also  descend  soraeu-hat.  The  round  ligament  of  the  uterus  corresponds  to  the 
oUbeinaculuin  testis.  _ A process  of  the  peritoneum  passes  in  the  female  into  the  inguinal  canal 

ovaries  descending  into  the  labia  majors 

[Ihe  origin  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs  is  undoubtedly  associated  with  the  develon- 
f The  researclies  of  Semper  and  Balfour  on  elasmobranch  fishes 

show  that  the  process  is  a very  complex  one.  There  is  a mass  of  cells  on  each  side  of  the  verte- 
f 1^1  IS  divided  into  three  parts,  the  first  called  the  pronephros,  or  head-kidnev 

of  Balfour  and  Sedgwick,  the  middle  one,  the  mesonephros  or  W'olftian  body,  and  the  posterior 
one  or  metanephros,  which  is  formed  after  the  other  two,  gives  origin  to  the  permanent  kidney 
m the  aniniota.  The  Mullerian  duct  is  connected  with  the  pronephros,  the  Wolffian  duct  w'ith 
the  mesonephros,  and  the  ureter  with  the  metanephros.] 

[The  following  table,  modified  from  Quain,  shows  the  destiny  of  these  structures 


Mullerian  Ducts  (Ducts  of  the  Pronephros). 

Fchimlo  Male. 

Fallopian  tubes.  Hydatid  of  Morgagni. 

Hydatid.  Male  uterus. 

Uterus  and  vagina. 

’Wolffian  Bodies  (Mesonephros). 

Parovarium.  "Vasa  efferentia,  Coni  vasculosi. 

Paroophoron.  Organ  of  Giraldes,  Yasa  aberrantia. 

Round  ligament  of  the  uterus.  Giibernaciilum  testis. 


AVolffian  Ducts. 

Chief  tube  of  iiarovariiim.  Convoluted  tube  of  epididymis. 

Ducts  of  Gaertner.  Vas  deferens  and  vesicnlai  seminales. 


Metanephros. 
Kidney.  Ureter.] 


.1^1^®  external  genitals  are  at  first  not  distinguishable  in  the  two  sexes  (fig.  835,  I).  At  the 
I4tli  'week  thei  e is  merely  an  orifice  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  trunk,  representing  both  the 


Fig.  835. 

Development  of  the  external  genitals,  /and  //.—Genital  eminence  ; r,  genital  groove  ; s, 
coccyx  ; ly,  cutaneous  elevations.  IF. — P,  penis;  R,  rapihe  penis;  S,  scrotum.  III. — 
c,  clitoris  ; I,  labia  minora  ; L,  labia  majora  ; a,  anus.  V.  and  VI. — Descent  of  the 
testicle  ; t,  testis  ; m,  mesorchiiim  ; nv,  processus  vaginalis  of  the  peritoneum  ; M.  ab- 
dominal wall ; ,S',  scrotum. 


anus  and  the  opening  of  the  urachus,  and  forming  a cloaca  (fig.  833,  4,  K).  In  front  of  this  an 
elevation — the  genital  eminence — appears  about  the  6th  week,  and  on  each  side  of  the  orifice  a 
large  cutaneous  elevation  (fig.  835,  //,  w).  At  the  end  of  the  2nd  month,  there  is  a groove  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  genital  eminence,  leading  back  to  the  cloaca,  and  with  distinct  walls  bound- 
ing  it  (//,  r).  At  the  middle  of  the  3rd  month,  the  cloacal  opening  is  divided  by  the  growth 
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of  the  ])Oiiiieuiu,  between  the  urachus  (now  boconio  the  urinary  bladder)  (fig.  833,  5,  h)  and 
the  rectum  (M).  . , 

In  the  male,  the  genital  eminence  enlarges,  its  groove  deepens  from  the  opening  ol  the 
bladder  onwards  to  the  ape.x  of  the  elevation  at  the  10th  week.  The  two  edges  unite  to  enclose 
the  "i-oove,  which  becomes  the  urethra.  When  this  does  not  take  place,  hypospadias  occurs. 
At  the  4th  month  the  glans,  and  at  the  6th  the  prepuce,  are  formed.  Tlie  large  cutaneous 
folds  meet  in  the  middle  line  or  raiihe  to  form  the  scrotum. 

In  the  female  the  undilforentiatod  condition  remains  to  a certain  extent  permanent.  The 
small  "enital  eminence  remains  ns  the  clitoris,  the  margins  of  its  furrow  become  the  nymplise, 
the  cidaneons  elevations  remain  separate  to  form  the  labia  majora.  The  uro-genital  sinus 
remains  short  as  the  vestibule  of  the  vagina,  while  in  man,  by  the  closing  of  the  genital  groove, 
it  has  a long  additional  tube,  the  urethra.  [The  accompanying  illustrations,  after  Schroeder, 
show  the  changes  of  the  external  organs  of  generation  in  the  female.  In  the  early  period  (6th 
week)  the  hind-gut  (fig.  836,  R),  allantois  (ALL),  and  the  Miilleriau  ducte  (M)  communicate. 


Fi".  836. — R,  rectiun  continuous  with  the  allantois  (ALL— Bladder) ; M,  duct  of  Muller 
(vagina)  ; A,  depression  of  skin  below  genital  eminence,  growing  inwards  to  form  the 
vulva.  Fio’.  837.  —The  depression  has  become  continuous  with  the  rectum  and  allantois 
to  form  the  cloaca  (CL).  Fig.  838.— The  cloaca  is  becoming  divided  into  uro-genital 
sinus  (SU)  and  anus  by  the  downward  gi-owth  of  the  perineal  septum.  The  ducts  of  Muller 
are  united  to  form  the  vagina  (Y).  Fig.  839.— Perineum  completely  formed. 

but  not  with  the  exterior.  About  the  lOtli  week  a depression  or  inflection  of  the  skin— genital 
cleft— takes  place,  until  it  meets  the  hind-gut  and  allantois,  whereby  the  cloaca  (fig.  837,  CL) 
is  formed.  The  cloaca  is  then  divided  into  an  anterior  part,  the  mo-genital  sinus,  into  which 
the  Miilleriau  ducts  open,  and  a laosterior  part,  the  anus.  There  is  a downward  growth  of  the 
tissue  between  the  hind-gut  and  the  allantois  to  form  the  perineum  (fig.  838).  The  uro-gemtal 
sinus  then  contracts  at  its  upper  part  to  form  the  short  urethra,  its  loner  part  remaining  as  the 
vestibule  (fig.  839,  SV),  while  the  vagina  has  been  formed  by  the  union  of  the  lower  parts  of 
the  two  Mullerian  ducts.  The  bladder  (B)  is  the  expanded  lower  end  of  the  stalk  of  the 

allantois.]  , 1 1 • 

The  causes  of  the  difference  of  sex  are  by  rro  nreans  well  known.  From  a statrstreal  arralysrs 
of  80,000  cases,  the  irriluence  of  the  age  of  the  jrarents  has  been  shown  by  Kofacker  and 
Sadler.  If  the  hirsband  is  younger  than  the  wife,  there  are  as  many  bojjs  as  girls  ; if  both  are 
of  the  same  age,  there  are  1029  boys  to  1000  girls ; if  the  husband  is  older,  1057  boys  to  1000 
cdrls.  In  irrsects,  food  has  a most  important  iuHuence.  PHiiger’s  investigations  on  trogs  show 
that  all  external  conditions  during  development  are  without  efi'ect  orr  the  determination  ol  the 
sex,  so  that  the  latter  would  seem  to  be  determined  before  impregnation. 

451.  FORMATION  OF  THE  CENTRAL  NERVOUS  SYSTEM.— Fore-brain.— At  each  side 
of  the  fore-brain,  or  anterior  cerebral  vesicle,  which  is  covered  externally  by  epiblast  and  in- 
tornollu  liu  tlio  piimulvmn  t.hp.vp.  ffmw.s  out  a hu'tre  stalked  hollow  vesicle,  the  rudiment  of  the 


— 

Fig.  836. 


Fig.  837. 


Fig.  838. 


Fig.  839.  , 
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gland)  is  formed,  aud  at  tin's  time  the 


corpora  quadrigemiiia  cover  the  hemisidiere.s. 


striata  begin  to  bo  developed  in  the  cerebral  (kteraiy  ventricle  at  tiie”2n”d’mo^ 
ammonis  is  lormcd  at  tlio  4tli  month.  [The  external  walls  and  floor  of  the  primitively  shnide 


The  corpora 
cornu 


the  anterior 
lateral  ventricle  two 
ammonis  (fig.  840, 


central  hemispheres  become  much  thickened,  the  thickenings  in  the  floor  constitute  the“ corpora 
striata,  whudi  protrude  into  the  lateral  ventricles,  their  position  being  indicated  on  the 
surface  of  the  brain  by  the  Sylvian  fissure.  As  they  extend  backwards,  they  become  con- 
nected with  the  optic  thalnmi  (fig.  840,  si!,  tli).  The  corpora  striata  are  connected  together  by 
commissure,  kroin  the  inner  wall  of  each  hemisphere,  there  grow  into  each 
projections  ; the  upper  one  forms  the  hippocampus  major  or  cornu 
1C),  while  the  lower  one  becomes  folded,  remains  thin,  receives  numerous 

blood-vessels  from  the  falx  cerebri, 
and  forms  the  choroid  plexus  (fitr. 
840,  yiZ).]  At  the  3rd  month,  the 
Sylvian  li.ssure  is  formed,  and  the 
basis  of  the  island  of  Reil.  The  per- 
manent cerebral  convolutions  are 
formed  from  the  7th  month  on- 
wards. 

The  mid-brain,  or  middle  cere- 
bral vesicle,  is  gradually  covered 
over  by  the  backward  growth  of 
the  hemispheres  ; its  cavity  fonns 
the  aqueduct  of  Sylvius  (fig.  841). 
Depre.ssions  appear  on  the  surface 
of  the  vesicle  to  divide  it  into  four, 
the  corpora  quadrigemina,  in 
birds  into  two,  the  corpora  bi- 
gemina  (fig.  841,  hej),  the  longi- 
tudinal depression  being  formed 
at  the  3rd,  and  the  transverse  one 
at  the  7th  month.  The  cerebral 
peduncle  is  formed  by  a thicken- 
ing in  the  base  of  this  vesicle. 

In  the  hind-brain  are  found 
the  cerebellar  hemispheres,  which 
grow  backwards  to  meet  in  the 
middle  line.  The  vermis  is 
formed  at  the  7th  mouth.  The 
cerebellum  covers  in  the  part  of 
the  medullary  tube  lying  below 
it,  which  is  not  closed,  as  far  as 
the  calamus.  The  pons  arises  in 
the  floor  of  the  hiud-braiii  at  the 
3rd  month. 

The  spindle  - shaped  narrow 
after-brain  forms  the  medulla 
oblongata,  with  the  opening  of  the 
medullary  tube  in  its  upper  part. 

The  following  table,  from  Quain,  shows  the  destiny  of  each  cerebral  vesicle  : — 


Fig.  840. 


Transverse  section  of  the  brain  of  an  embryo  sheep  2 ‘7 


long  ; X 10. 
cular  fibres 
fissure  ; li. 


cm. 

a,  cartilage  of  orbito-sphenoid  ; c,  pedun- 
cli,  optic  chiasma ; /,  median  cerebral 
cerebral  hemispheres,  with  a convolution  upon 
their  inner  wall,  projecting  into  the  latter  ventricle,  I ; 
«i,  foramen  of  Monro  ; o,  o[)tic  nerve  ; y,  pharynx  ; pi, 
lateral  plexus ; s,  termination  of  the  median  fissure, 
W'hich  forms  the  roof  of  the  third  ventricle  ; sa,  body  of 
the  anterior  sphenoid;  st,'  corpus  striatum;  t,  third 
• ventricle  ; th,  anterior  deep  portion  of  the  optic  thalamus 
(Kdllikcr). 


I.  Anterior 
Vesicle, 


Primary 


r 


1.  Prosencephalon,  . . 
(fore-brain) 


2.  Thalamenceplialon,  . 
(inter  or  ’tween  brain) 


II.  Middle  Primary  f 3.  Mesencephalon,  . 
Vesicle,  - • . [ (mid-brain) 

( 4.  Epencephalon,  . . 

III.  Posterior  Primary  | (hind-brain) 

Vesicle,  . . . ] 5.  Mctencephalon, 

L (after-brain) 


( Cerebral  hemispheres,  corpora  stiuata, 
< corpus  callosum,  fornix,  lateral 
( ventricles,  olfactoiy  bulb. 
f Thalami  optici,  iiineal  gland,  pitui- 
4 tary  body,  crura  cerebri,  aqueduct 
[ of  Sylvius,  optic  nerve. 
f Corpora  quadrigemina,  crura  cerebri, 
A aqueduct  of  Sylvius,  optic  nerve 
[ (secondarily). 

f Cerebellum,  pons,  anterior  part  of 
\ the  fourth  ventricle. 

) Medulla  oblongata,  fourth  ventricle, 

( auditory  nerve. 


Spinal  Cord.  The  spinal  cord  is  developed  from  the  medullary  tube  behind  the  medulla 
oblongata,  first  the  grey  niatter  around  the  canal,  while  the  white  matter  is  added  afterwards 
outside  this.  The  ganglionic  cells  increase  by  division  in  amphibians  {Lominsky).  At  first  the 
spinal  cord  reaches  to  the  coccyx.  In  the  adult,  the  spinal  cord  roaches  only  to  the  1st  or  2nd 
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lumbar  vertebra',  so  that  it  docs  not  elongate  so  niueli  as  the  vertebral  canal.  It  is  a question  bow 
far  this  want  of  liariuony  in  the  development  of  these  two  structures  may  lead  to  disturbances  of 


sensibility  or  paralysis  of  the  lower  limbs  in  children, 
at  the  2nd  month  ; at  the  4th  month  they 
are  red.  The  spinal  ganglia  are  I'ormed 
from  a special  strip  of  epiblastic  cells.  They 
are  seen  at  the  4th  week,  and  so  are  the 
anterior  siiinal  roots  and  some  of  the  trunks 
of  the  spinal  nerves,  while  the  posterior 
roots  are  still  absent.  At  this  period  the 
ganglia  of  the  5th,  7th,  8th,  9th,  and  10th 
nerves  and  part  of  their  origins  are  present, 
while  the  1st,  2nd,  3rd,  and  12th  nerves 
and  the  sympathetic  are  not  yet  far  dif- 
ferentiated {His).  The  motor  spinal 
nerves  grow  out  from  the  ganglia-cells  of 
the  spinal  cord,  i.e.,  from  nenroblasts 
{His),  and  ])enetrate  into  the  peripheral 
parts  of  the  body  {His).  At  lirst  they  are 
devoid  of  myelin.  The  cells  of  the  spinal 
ganglia  are  the  parts  from  which  the  sen- 
sory nerves  are  developed.  The  nerve- 
iibres  grow  into  the  spinal  cord,  and  there 
is  also  a peripheral  prolongation  towards 
the  skin. 

[Nenroblasts  and  Spongioblasts When 

the  lamiuaj  dorsales  close  in  the  medullary 
canal  (p.  1058)  and  convert  it  into  the 
neural  canal,  they  nip  o(f  a small  part  of 
the  epiblast  from  which  is  ultimately 
formed  the  cerebro  - spinal  axis.  At 
first  the  tubular  layer  consists  of  one 


The  lirst  muscles  arc  formed  in  the  back 


Fig.  841. 

Diagram  of  an  embryonic  fowl's  brain,  ac,  anterior 
commissure  ; anv,  anterior  medullary  velum,  and 
below  it  the  aqireduct  of  Sylvius  and  the  cere- 
bral peduncles  ; la,  basilar  artery  ; Ig,  corpora 
bigemina  ; cai,  internal  carotid  artery ; cbl,  cere- 
bellum ; c/i“,  ch^,  choroid  plexuses  of  the  third 
and  Iburth  ventricles  ; h,  cerebral  hemispheres  ; 
inf,  infundibulum  ; It,  lamina  terminalis  ; li, 
lateral  ventricle  ; oil,  medulla  oblongata  ; oJf, 
olfactory  lobe  and  nerve  ; oyc,  optic  commis- 
sure ; 2Jin,  pineal  gland  ; pituitary  body ; 
j?s,  pons  Varolii  ; r,  floor  of  fourth  ventricle  ; st, 
corpus  striatum  ; v^,  third  ventricle  ; v^,  fourth 
ventricle  {Quain,  ciftcr  Mihalkovics). 


layer  of  neuro-epithelium,  but  at  a very  early  stage  two  kinds  of  cells  are  found,  one  the 
“germinal  cells  ” and  the  other  the  “ spongioblasts  ” or  suirporting  cells  {His).  The  germinal 
cells  lie  near  the  central  canal  between  the  inner  ends  of  the  sjiongioblasts  (fig.  842),  where  they 
form  an  interrupted  row.  Each  cell  has  a clear  protoplasmic  body  and  the  nuclei  show  mitotic 
figures.  The  spongioblasts  are  columnar  palisade-like  cells  with  a radiate  arrangement  and  with 
oval  nuclei  lying  at  some  distance  from  the  central  canal.  The  outer  ends  of  these  cells  give 
ott'  processes  which  unite  with  processes  from  similar  spongioblasts,  and  this  forms  the  myelo- 
spongium.  From  the  germinal  cells  are  derived  by  mitosis  the  neuroblasts  (fig.  843),  which  are 
pyriform-shaped  cells  with  at  first  only  one  process,  the  axis-cylinder  pi’ocess,  which  gradually 
grows  out  into  the  anterior  nerve-root,  so  that  the  fibres  of  the  anterior  roots  are  processes  of  the 
neuroblasts,  which  become  the  multipolar  nerve-cells  of  the  cord.  The  lateral  protoplasmic 
processes  are  developed  after  the  axis-eylinder  process.  The  fibres  of  the  posterior  root  are  not 
developed  from  their  nenroblasts  ; they  are  outgrowths  of  the  nerve-cells  in  the  spinal  ganglia.] 
[Development  of  the  Sympathetic  Nervous  System.— One  set  of  observers  {Balfour)  hold 
that  it  is  epiblastic  in  its  origin,  and  another  set  {Onocli)  regard  it  as  mesoblastic.  Paterson  finds 
that  it  is  of  mesobhistic  origin,  and  that  it  arises  on  either  side  of  the  body  as  a solid  unsegmented 
rod  of  cells  lying  close  to  the  aorta,  and  at  first  it  has  no  connections  with  the  cord.  It  is 
subsequently  connected  to  the  cord  by  the  ingrowth  into  it  of  the  splanchnic  branches  of  the 
spinal  nerves,  and  after  this  connection  is  made  it  assumes  a segmental  appearance.] 


452.  THE  SENSE  OEGANS. — Eye. — The  primary  optic  vesicle  grows  out  from  the  fore- 
brain  towards  the  outer  covering  of  the  head  or  epiblast,  and  soon  becomes  folded  in  on  itself 
(4th  week),  so  that  the  stalked  optic  vesicle  is  shaped  like  an  egg-cup  (fig.  844,  I).  The  cavity 
in  the  interior  of  this  cup  is  called  the  secondary  optic  vesicle.  The  inflected  part  becomes 
the  retina  (IV,  ?•),  while  the  posterior  part  becomes  the  choroidal  epithelium  (IV,  p).  The 
stalk  becomes  the  optic  nerve.  At  the  under  surface  of  the  depression  there  is  a slit — the 
choroidal  fissure — which  permits  some  of  the  mesoblast  to  gain  access  to  the  interior  of  the 
eye.  This  slit  forms  the  coloboma  (II) ; it  is  proloimed  backward  on  the  stalk,  and  contains 
the  central  artery  of  the  retina.  The  margins  of  the  coloboma  afterwards  unite  completely 
with  each  other,  but  in  some  rare  conditions  this  does  not  take  place,  in  which  case  wo  have  to 
deal  with  a coloboma  of  the  choroid  or  retina,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  the  bird  the  embryonic 
coloboma  slit  does  not  close  up,  but  a vascular  i)i’occss  of  the  mesoblast  dips  into  it,  and  passes 
into  the  eye  to  form  the  pocten  (g  405).  The  same  is  the  case  in  fishes,  where  there  is  a large 
va.scular  process  of  the  meso-  and  epiblast,  forming  i\w  processus  falciformis  (§  405). 

The  depression  or  inflection  of  the  optic  vesicle  is  due  to  the  downgrowth  into  it  of  a 
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tluckeiniig  of  the  epibl.ast  (I,  L).  It  is  hollow,  and  ns  it  grows  inwards  ultimately  becomes 
spherical  and  separated  from  the  epiblast  to  form  the  crystalline  lens,  so  that  the  lens  is  eni- 
blastic  in  its  origin,  while  the  capsule  of  the 
lens  is  a cuticular  structure  formed  from  the 
epiblast.  That  part  of  the  epiblast  which 
covers  the  vesicle  in  front  of  the  lens  ulti- 
mately becomes  the  stratified  epithelium  of 
the  cornea.  The  layer  of  pigment  of  the 
invaginated  optic  vesicle  is  applied  to  the 
ciliary  body,  and  the  posterior  surface  of  the 
iris,  when  the  latter  is  formed.  The  cornea 
is^  formed  at  the  6th  week.  The  substance 
ol  the  choroid,  sclerotic,  and  cornea  is  formed 
around  the  position  of  the  eye  from  the 
mesoblast  (m).  The  capsule  of  the  lens  is 
at  first  completely  surrounded  by  a vascular 


CC. 

mli 


Fig-  842.  Fig.  843. 

Fig.  842.— A group  of  spongioblasts,  sp\ g,  germinal  cells;  tr,  transition  cells  between  germ-cells 
and  neuroblasts.  Fig,  843.— Transverse  section  of  half  of  the  spinal  cord  of  a trout-embryo  ; 
CC,  central  canal  ; mli,  membrana  limitans  interna  ; g,  germinal  cell ; sp,  spongioblast ; nh, 
neuroblast ; xcc,  white  columns. 


membrane— the  membrana  capsulo-pupillaris.  Afterwards,  the  lens  passes  more  posteriorly 


Fig.  844. 

Development  of  the  eye.  I.,  Inflexion  of  the  sac  of  the  lens  (L)  into  the  primary  optic  vesicle 
(F) — c,  epidermis  ; m,  mesoblast.  II.,  The  inflexion  .seen  from  below — n,  optic  nerve;  c, 
the  outer,  i,  the  inner  layer  of  the  inflected  vesicle  ; L,  lens,  ill.,  Longitndin.al  section 
of  II.  IV.,  Further  development — c,  corneal  cpitheiium  ; e,  cornea  ; m,  membrana 
capsulo-pupillaris  ; L,  lens  ; a,  central  artery  of  the  retina  ; s,  sclerotic  ; cli,  choroid  ; p, 
ingment  layer  of  the  retina  ; r,  retina.  V.,  Persistent  remains  of  the  jmpillary  membrane. 

into  the  eye — the  anterior  part  of  the  capsulo-pupillary  membrane,  however,  remains  in  the 
anterior  part  of  the  eye,  while  towards  it  grows  the  margin  of  the  iris  (7th  week),  so  that  the 
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pupil  is  closed  by  this  part  of  the  vascular  capsule,  inembrana  pupillaris.  The  blood-Vessels  of 
the  iris  are  continuous  with  those  of  tlio  pupillary  membrane;  those  of  the  ))osterior  eapsulo 
of  the  lens  "ive  off  the  hyaloid  artery,  a eontinuation  of  the  central  artery  of  the  retina ; its 
veins  pass  into  those  of  the  iris  and  choroid.  The  vitreous  humour  at  the  4th  week  is  repre- 
sented by  a cellular  mass  between  the  lens  and  the  retina.  The  pupillary  membrane  di.sap- 
pears  at  the  7th  month.  It  may  remain  throughout  life  (V). 

Organ  9!  Smell.— On  the  under  surface  and  lateral  limit  of  the  fore-brain,  the  epiblast  forms 
a "i-oove  or  pit  with  thickened  epithelium,  whieh  forms  a depression  towards  the  brain,  but 
always  remains  as  a pit  or  depression  ; this  is  the  olfactory  or  nasal  pit,  to  which  the  olfactory 
nerve  afterwards  sends  its  branches.  For  the  formation  of  the  nose,  see  p.  1072. 

Organ  of  Hearing. — On  both  sides  of  the  after-brain  or  posterior  brain  vesicle,  above  the 
first  visceral  or  hyoid  arch,  there  is  a depression  or  pit  formed  in  the  epiblast,  which  gradually 


exteuds  deeper  towards  the  brain— this  is  the  labyrinth  pit  or  auditory  sac,  which  soon  becomes 

flask-shaped  (fig.  845,  A,  B).  . ^ i-  • t 

fThe  stalk,  which  originally  connected  the  cavity  of  the  sac  with  the  sirrface,  persists  as  the 
afiueductus  vestibuli ; and  its  blind  swollen  distal  extremity  as  the  saccus  endolymphaticus, 
or  recessus  vestibuli  (Hadclon,  fig.  845,  r,  -y)].  Tlie  pit  is  ultimately  completely  cut  oft  from 
the  eiublast,  just  like  the  lens,  and  is  now  called  the  vesicle  of  the  labyrinth  or  primary 
auditory  vesicle.  Its  related  portion  forms  the  ntriclej  irom  ■which,  at  the  2nd  month,  the 
semicircular  canals  and  the  cochlea  are  developed  (hg.  845,  D).  The  nnion  -with  the  brain 
occurs  later,  (along  with  the  development  of  the  auditory  nerve.  The  first  visceral  cleft  remains 
as  an  irregular  passage  from  the  Eustachian  tube  to  the  external  auditory  meatus.  Ihe  oulet 

c«r  appears  at  the  7th  week.  • i r t .•  rr 

Organ  of  Taste.  — The  gustatory  papillte  are  developed  in  the  later  period  of  intra-uteriiie  me, 

and  several  days  before  birth  the  taste-buds  appear  {Fr.  Hermann). 

453.  BIRTH.— With  the  growth  of  the  ovum,  the  uterus  becomes  more  dis- 
tcmled,  its  walls  more  muscular  and  more  vascular,  although  the  uterine  walls  are 
not  thicker  at  the  end  of  pregnancy.  Toward  tlie  end  of  gestation  the  cervical 
canal  is  intact  until  labour  begins,  or  at  any  rate  it  is  but  slightly  opened  up  at  i s 
upper  part.  After  a period  of  280  days  of  gestation,  “labour  begins,  wheie  y 
tlie  contents  of  the  uterus  are  discharged.  The  labour  pains  occur  rhythmica  y 
and  periodically,  being  separated  from  each  other  by  intervals  free  from 
Each  pain  begins  gradually,  reaches  a maximum,  and  then  slowly  declines.  \\  itfi 
each  i»ain  the  heat  of  the  uterus  increases  (§  303),  while  the  heart-beat  of  the 
foetus  becomes  slower  and  feebler,  Avhich  is  due  to  stimulation  o le  vagus  in  le 

medulla  oblongata  (§  369,  3).  , , r^i  . i 

[At  the  full  time  the  membranes  and  placenta  lino  the  uterus.  The  membiancs 
consist,  from  Avithin  outwards,  of  amnion,  chorion,  decidua  rellexa,  ami  ilecidua 
’ 09 
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vera.  The  fundi  of  the  uterine  glands  persist  in  the  deep  part  of  the  decidua  vera, 
and  thus  form  a spongy  layer,  the  part  above  this  being  the  compact  layer  in  the 
deep  part  of  the  placenta,  e.y.,  near  the  uterine  Avail,  Ave  have  also  the  fundi  of  the 
uteiine  gland  persisting  in  the  decidua  serotina.  A^nien  the  placenta  and  mem- 
branes are  expelled  after  birth,  the  line  of  separation  takes  place  in  the  part  of 
the  membranes  and  placenta  Avhere  the  fundi  of  the  glands  persist.  After  labour 
is  completely  finished,  the  uterus  is  lined  by  the  remains  of  the  spongy  layer  of  the 
decidua  vera  and  serotina,  e.r/.,  is  lined  by  a layer  Avhich  contains  the  fundi  of  tlie 
uterine  glands.  The  neAv  mucous  membrane  is  regenerated  by  the  groAvth  of  tire 
epitheliuni  and  connective-tissue  in  this  part.  The  membranes  expelled  are  made 
up  of  amnion,  chorion,  decidure  reflexre,  and  the  compact  layer  of  the  decidua  vera.] 
The  uterine  movements  during  labour  proceed  in  a peristaltic  manner  from  the 
Fallopian  tube  to  the  cervix,  and  occupy  20  to  30  seconds.  In  the  curve  registered 
by  these  movements  there  is  usually  a more  steep  ascent  than  descent.  ° 

[Power  in  Ordinary  Labonr. — Sometimes  the  ovum  is  expelled  whole,  the  membranes  con- 
taining the  liquor  ainnii  remaining  unruptured.  Poppel  has  pointed  out  that  the  force  Avhich 
ruptures  the  bag  of  membranes  is  sufficient  to  complete  delivery,  so  that,  as  Matthews  Duncan 
remarks,  the  strength  of  the  membranes  gives  ns  a means  of  ascertaining  the  power  of  labour 
in  the  easiest  class  of  natural  labours.  Matthews  Duncan,  from  experiments  on  the  ]iressure 
required  to  ruptme  the  nrernbrarres,  corrcludes  that  the  great  majority  of  labours  are  completed 
by  a propelling  force  not  exceeding  40  lbs.] 

Polaillou  estimates  the  pressure  exerted  by  the  uterus  upon  the  fretus  at  each  pain  to  be  154 
kilos.  [338-8  lbs.],  so  that,  according  to  this  calculation,  the  uterus  at  each  pain  performs  8820 
kilogramrrietres  of  AA'ork  (§  301).  [This  estimate  is  certainly  far  too  high.] 

After-Birth. — After  the  fcetus  is  expelled,  the  placenta  retrrairrs  behind  ; hut  it  is  .sootr 
expelled  by  the  contractiorrs  of  the  irterirs.  During  the  corrtraction  of  the  uterirs  to  expel  the 
placenta,  a not  inconsiderable  amount  of  the  placental  blood  is  forced  into  the  child  (§  40).  [It 
is  more  probable  that  the  child  aspirates  the  blood  from  the  foetus  jmrtion  of  the  placenta. 
This  can  be  seen  in  late  ligature  of  the  cord.  The  child  may  thus  gain  two  ounces  of  blood.] 
After  a time  the  placenta,  the  membranes,  and  the  decidua — constituting  the  after-birth— are 
expelled. 

[Nerves  of  TJterns. — The  uterus  receives  its  motor  fibres  for  both  coats  from  the  s}'mpathetic 
chain,  chiefly  from  about  the  4th  to  the  6th  lumbar  ganglia.  Most  of  the  fibres  run  to  the 
lower  inferior  mesenteric  ganglia  and  are  connected  Avith  nerve-cells  there  {Langley).'] 

Influence  of  Nerves  on  the  Uterus. — 1.  Stimulation  of  the  hypogastric  plexus  causes  con- 
traction of  the  uterus.  The  fibres  arise  from  the  spinal  cord,  from  the  last  dorsal,  and  upper 
three  or  four  lumbar  nerves,  run  into  the  sympathetic  and  then  reach  the  hypogastric  plexus 
{Frankenhduscr) . 2.  Stimulation  of  the  nervi  erigentes,  Avhich  are  derived  from  the  sacral 

]dexus,  causes  movement  {v.  Basch  and  Hofmann).  3.  Stimulation  of  the  lumbar  and  sacral 
parts  of  the  cord  causes  powerful  movements  (Spiegelbcrg).  There  is  a centre  for  the  act  of 
parturition  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  cord  (§  362,  6).  The  uterus,  like  the  intestine,  pro- 
bably contains  independent  or  ppareneliymatous  nerve-centres  {Korner),  Avhich  can  be  excited  bj' 
suspension  of  the  respiration,  and  by  anajmia  (by  compressing  the  aorta,  or  rapid  hremorrhage). 
Decrease  of  the  bodily  temperature  diminishes,  Avhile  an  increase  of  the  temperature  increases 
the  movement,  Avhich,  hoAvever,  ceases  during  high  fever  {Fromme).  The  experiments  made  h}' 
Rein  up)on  bitches  shoAv  that,  if  all  the  nerves  going  to  the  uterus  be  divided,  practicallj'  all  the 
functions  connected  with  conception,  pregnancy,  and  parturition  can  take  jrlace,  even  although 
the  uterus  is  separated  from  all  its  cerebro-spinal  connections.  Hence,  avo  must  look  to  the 
presence  of  some  automatic  ganglia  in  the  uterus  itself.  According  to  Dembo,  there  is  a 
centre  in  the  anterior  Avail  of  the  vagina  of  the  rabbit.  According  to  Jastrehoif,  the  A'.agina  of 
the  rabbit  contracts  rhythmically.  Sclerotic  acid  greatly  excites  the  uterine  contractions  {v. 
Sviiecicki),  so  does  anremia  {Kroneclccr  and  Jastrehoff).  4.  The  uterus  contracts  reflexly  on 
stimulating  the  central  end  of  the  sciatic  nerve  {v.  Basch  and  Hofmann),  the  central  end  of  the 
branchial  plexus  (Schlesinger),  and  the  nipple  {Scanzoni).  5.  The  uterus  is  supplied  by  vaso- 
motor nerves  (hypogastric  plexus),  which  come  from  the  splanchnic  ; and  also  by  vaso-dilator 
fibres,  the  latter  through  the  nervi  erigentes.  The  vaso-motor  nerves  are  alfected  reflexly  by 
stimulation  of  the  sciatic  nerve  {v.  Basch  and  Hofmann). 

[In  the  rabbit  the  A-agina  and  uterine  cornua  exhibit  regular  movements  of  a “peristaltic” 
nature.  These  exist  apart  from  any  extraneous  stimulus,  and  are  j)robably  a Adtal  property  of 
the  tissue.  They  can  be  demonstrated  in  animals  a fcAv  Aveeks  old,  and  have  been  recorded 
continuously  for  many  hours.  Frequently  tliey  are  more  A'igorous  six  hours  after  than  at  the 
beginning,  showing  that  they  are  not  due  to  the  irritation  of  the  operation  necessary  to  demon- 
strate them. 
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Theii-  rate  ami  extent  vaiy.  In  yonng  animals  they  are  frequent  (1  to  4 per  minute)  but, 
irregular  in  character.  In  uulliparous  adults  they  are  less  frequent  and  somewhat  more 
regular.  During  pregnancy  they  increase  greatly  in  extent,  and  their  rate  becomes  1 in  120  to 
130  seconds.  These  characters  are  retained  after  pregnancy  for  many  months  at  least.  They 
are  diminished  or  abolished  by  chloroform  narcosis,  are  scarcely  alfectcd  by  ether.  Water  at 
100°  to  120°  F.  produces  a persistent  contraction  accompanied  by  blanching  of  the  tissue. 
Similar  effects  are  produced  by  dilute  acetic  acid  {Milne  Murray).'] 

Lochia. — After  birth  the  whole  mucous  membrane  (decidua)  is  shed ; its  inner 
siu'face,  therefore,  represents  a large  wounded  surface,  on  which  a new  mucous 
membrane  is  develoiied.  The  discharge  given  off  after  birth  constitutes  the 
lochia. 

Involution  of  the  Uterus. — After  birth  the  thick  muscular  mass  decreases  in 
size,  some  of  its  fibres  undergoing  fatty  degeneratioii.  Within  the  lumen  of  the 
blood-vessels  of  the  uterus  itself  there  begins  in  the  interna  of  these  vessels  a 
proliferation  of  the  connective-tissue  elements,  whereby  within  a fe-w  months  the 
blood-vessels  so  affected  become  completely  occluded.  The  smooth  muscular 
fibres  of  the  middle  coat  of  the  arteries  undergo  fatty  degeneration.  The  relatively 
large  vascular  spaces  in  the  region  of  the  placenta  are  filled  by  blood-clots,  which 
are  ultimately  traversed  by  outgrowths  of  the  connective-tissue  of  the  vascular 
walls. 

Milk-Fever. — After  birth  there  is  a peeuliar  action  on  the  vaso-motor  system, 
constituting  millc-fever,  while  at  the  2nd  to  3rd  day  there  is  a more  copious  supply 
of  blood  to  the  mammary  gland  for  the  secretion  of  milk  (§  231).  [After  birth 
the  pulse  becomes  sIoav  and  remains  so  in  a normal  puerjjerium.  The  so-called 
milk-fever  is  not  found  in  cases  where  strict  cleanliness  is  observed  during  the 
labour  and  puerperium.]  For  the  cause  of  the  first  respiration  in  the  child,  see 
p.  823. 

454.  COMPARATIVE. — HISTORICAL. — A sketch  of  the  development  of  man  must  neces- 
sarily have  some  reference  to  the  general  scheme  of  development  in  tlie  Animal  Kingdom. 
The  question  as  to  how  the  numerous  forms  of  animal  life  at  present  existing  on  the  globe  have 
arisen  has  been  answered  in  several  waj's.  It  has  been  asserted  that  each  species  has  retained 
its  characters  unchanged  from  the  beginning,  so  that  we  speak  of  the  “ constancy  of  species.” 
This  view,  developed  by  Linnajus,  Cuvier,  Agassiz,  and  others,  is  opposed  by  that  suppoi-ted 
by  Lamarck,  1809,  or  the  doctrine  of  the  “ Unity  of  the  Animal  Kingdom,”  corresponding  to 
the  ancient  view  of  Empedocles,  that  all  species  of  animals  were  derived  by  variations  from  a 
few  fundamental  forms  ; that  at  first  there  were  only  a few  lower  forms  from  which  the 
numerous  species  were  developed — a view  supported  by  Geoffrey  St  Hilaire  and  Goethe.  After 
a long  period  this  view  was  restated  and  elucidated  in  the  most  brilliant  and  most  fruitful 
manner  by  Charles  Daiwin  in  his  “ Origin  of  Species  ” (1859)  and  other  works.  He  attempted 
to  show  how  modifications  may  be  brought  about  by  uniform  and  varying  conditions  acting  for 
a long  time.  Amongst  created  beings  each  one  struggles  with  its  neighbour,  so  that  there  is  a 
real  “struggle  for  existence.”  Many  qualities,  such  as  vigour,  rapidity,  colour,  reproductive 
activity,  &c.,  are  hereditary,  so  that  in  this  way  by  “natural  selection”  there  may  be  a 
gradual  improvement,  and  therewith  a gradual  change  of  the  species.  In  addition,  organisms 
can,  within  certain  limits,  accommodate  themselves  to  their  surroundings  or  environment.  Thus 
certain  useful  organs  or  parts  may  undergo  development  while  inactive  or  useless  parts  inay 
undergo  retrogression,  and  form  “ rudimentary  organs.”  This  process  of  “ imtiiral  selection,” 
causing  gradual  changes  in  the  form  of  organisiiis,  linds  its  counterpart  in  “ artificial  selection  ” 
amongst  plants  and  animals.  Breeders  of  animals,  for  example,  by  selecting  the  proper  crosses, 
can  witliin  a relatively  short  time  produce  very  material  alterations  in  the  ibrm  and  characters 
of  the  animals  which  they  breed,  the  changes  being  more  pronounced  than  many  of  those 
that  separate  well-defined  species.  Rut,  just  as  with  artificial  selection,  there  is  sometimes  a 
sudden  “reversion”  to  a former  type,  so  in  the  development  of  species  by  natural  selection 
there  is  sometimes  a condition  of  atavism.  Obviously,  a wide  distribution  of  one  species  in 
different  climates  must  increase  the  liability  to  change,  as  very  different  conditions  of  environ- 
ment come  into  play.  Thus,  the  migration  of  organisms  may  gradually  lead  to  a change  ol 
sjiecies. 

Biological  Law. — Without  discussing  the  development  of  different  organisms,  wo  may  refer 
to  the  “fundamental  hioloyical  law  " of  Haeckel,  viz.,  “ that  the  ontogeny  is  a short  rejietition 
of  the  phylogenj',”  [ontogeny  being  the  history  of  the  develoinncnt  ol  suu/le  beings,  or  ol  the 
individual  from  the  ovum  onwards,  while  phylogeny  is  the  history  ol  the  development  of  a 
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■whole  stock  of  ovganisius,  from  the  lowest  forms  of  tlic  series  iii)warcls]  (p.  x.wii).  ’Whei)  a])pliea 
to  man,  this  law  asserts  that  the  individual  stages  in  the  course  of  the  development  of  the 
human  embryo,  e.r/.,  its  existence  as  a unicellular  ovum,  as  a grou])  of  cells  after  comrdete 
cleavage,  as  a blastodermic  vesicle,  as  an  oi'ganism  without  a body-cavity,  &c.  ; that  these 
stages  ol  development  indicate  or  represent  so  many  animal  forms,  through  which  the  human 
species  in  the  course  of  untold  ages  has  been  gradually  evolved.  The  individual  stages  which 
the  human  race  has  passed  in  this  2^1'ocess  of  evolution  are  rapidly  rehearsed  in  its  embryonic 
development.  Ihis  conception  lias  not  passed  ■without  challenge.  In  any  case,  the  .comparison 
ot  the  human  develo2)inent  and  its  individual  organs  with  the  coiTesjionding  j)erfect  organs  of 
lower  vertebrates  is  of  great  importance.  Thus,  a mammal  during  the  develoijraent  of  its 
organs  is  originally  2>ossessed  ot  the  tubular  heart,  the  branchial  clefts,  the  undeveloiied  brain 
the  cartilaginous  chorda  dorsalis,  and  many  arrangements  of  the  vascular  system,  &c.,  which 
are  piBiiuanent  throughout  the  life  ot  the  lowest  vertebrates.  These  inconi2)lete  stac'es  are 
^lerfected  in  the  ascending  classes  of  vertebrates.  Still,  there  are  many  difficulties  to  con- 
tend with  in  establishing  both  the  evolution  hyiiothesis  of  Darwin  and  the  biological  law  of 

XXclCCKCl. 

Historical.— Although  the  im])etus  to  the  study  of  the  history  of  development  has  been  most 
stimulated  in  recent  times,  the  ancient  philosojihers  held  distinct  but  very  varied  views  on  the 
question  of  development.  Passing  over  the  views  of  Pythagoras  (550  b.c.)  and  Anaxagoras 
(500  B.c. ),  Empedocles  (473  b.c.)  taught  that  the  embryo  was  nourished  through  the 
umbilicus  ; ■while  he  named  tlie  chorion  and  amnion.  Hippocrates  obseiwed  incubated  ego^s 
trom  day  to  day,  noticed  that  the  allantois  iirotruded  through  the  umbilicus,  and  observed  that 
the  chick  escaped  from  the  egg  on  the  20th  day.  He  taught  that  a 7 months’  foetus  was  viable, 
and  explained  the  possibility  of  superfeetation  from  the  horns  of  the  uterus.  The  writings  of 
Aristotle  (born  384  b.c.)  contain  many  references  to  development,  and  many  of  them  are 
already  relerred  to  in  the  text.  He  taught  that  the  embryo  receives  its  vascular  sujijdy 
through  the  umbilical  vessels,  and  that  the  placenta  sucked  the  blood  from  the  vascular  uterus 
like  the  rootlets  of  a tree  absorbing  moisture.  He  distinguished  the  jiolycot^'ledonary  from  the 
dilluse  ^ilacenta  ; and  he  referred  the  former  to  animals  without  a comjdete  row  of  teeth  in  both 
jaws.  In  the  incubated  egg  of  the  chick  he  distinguished  the  blood-vessels  of  the  umbilical 
vesicle,  which  carried  I'ood  from  the  cavity  of  the  latter  and  also  the  allantois.  He  also 
observed  that  the  head  of  the  chick  lay  on  its  right  leg,  and  that  the  umbilical  sac  was  ulti- 
mately absoi'bed  into  the  body.  The  formation  ot  double  monsters  he  ascribed  to  the  union  of 
two  germs  or  two  embryos  lying  near  each  other.  During  generation  the  female  piroduces  the 
matter,  the  male  the  priucijde  which  gives  it  form  and  motion.  There  are  also  numerous 
references  to  reproduction  in  the  lower  animals.  Erasistratus  (304  B.c.)  described  the  embryo 
as  arising  by  new  formations  in  the  ovum— Epigenesis,— while  his  contemporary,  Hcrophilus, 
lound  that  the  jiregnant  uterus  was  closed.  He  was  aware  of  the  glandular  nature  of  the 
lirosta,te,  and  named  the  vesiculje  seminalis  and  the  epididymis.  Galen  (131-203  a.d.)  was 
acquainted  with  the  existence  of  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the  course  of  the  blood  in  the  feetus 
through  it,  aud  through  the  ductus  arteriosus.  He  was  also  aware  of  the  johysiological  relation 
between  the  breast  and  the  blood-vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  he  described  how  the  uterus  con- 
tracted on  pn'essure  being  ajJplied  to  it.  In  the  Talmud  it  is  stated  that  an  animal  with  its 
uterus  extirpated  may  live,  that  the  ])ubes  separates  during  birth,  and  there  is  a record  of  a case 
of  Ctesarian  section,  the  child  being  saved.  Sylvius  described  the  value  of  the  foramen  ovale  ; 
Vesalius  (1540)  the  ovarian  follicles  ; Eustachius  (t  1570)  the  ductus  arteriosus  (BotaUi)  and  the 
branches  of  the  umbilical  vein  to  the  liver.  Arantius  investigated  the  duct  which  bears  his 
name,  and  he  asserted  that  the  umbilical  arteries  do  not  anastomose  with  the  maternal  vessels 
in  the  placenta.  In  Libavius  (1597)  it  is  stated  that  the  child  may  cry  mi  wo.  Riolan  (1618) 
was  aware  of  the  existence  of  the  corpus  Highmorianum  testis.  Pavius  (1657)  investigated  the 
pjosition  of  the  testes  in  the  lumbar  region  of  the  foetus.  Harvey  (1633)  stated  the  funda- 
inental  axiom,  ‘‘  Omne  vivuvi  ex  ovo.”  Eabricius  ab  Aquapjeudente  (1600)  collected  the  materials 
known  for  the  history  of  the  developnnent  of  the  chick.  Regner  de  Graaf  described  more  care- 
fully the  follicles  which  bear  his  name,  and  he  found  a mammalian  ovum  in  the  Eallopnan  tube. 
Swammerdam  (f  1685)  discovered  metamoiqdiosis,  and  he  dissected  a butterfly  from  the 
chrysalis  before  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany.  He  described  the  cleavage  of  the  frog’s  egg. 
Mai p)ighi  (t  1694)  gave  a good  description  of  the  developtment  of  the  chick  with  illustrations. 
Hartsoecker  (1730)  asserted  that  the  spiermatozoa  pass  into  the  ovum.  The  first  half  of  the 
18th  century  was  occupned  Avith  a discussion  as  to  whether  the  ovum  or  the  sperm  Avas  the  more 
inipiortaut  for  the  neAv  formation  (the  Ovulists  and  Spiermatists) ; and  also  as  to  AA’hether  the 
foetus  AA’as  formed  or  developied  Avithin  the  ovum  (Epiigenesis),  or  if  it  merely  increased  in 
groAvth.  The  question  of  sprontaneous  generation  has  been  frequently  investigated  since  the 
time  of  Needham  in  1745. 

New  Epoch. — A ncAV  epoch  began  Avith  Caspiar  Eried.  Wolll’  (1759),  Avho  Avas  the  fust  to 
teach  that  the  embryo  Avas  lormed  from  layers,  and  that  the  tissues  AA’ere  compiosed  of  smaller 
piarts  (coriespionding  to  the  cells  of  the  piresent  pieriod).  He  observed  exactly  the  formation  of 
the  intestine.  William  Hunter  (1776)  described  the  membranes  of  the  p>regnant  uterus. 
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Stemmering  (1799)  ilescribod  the  formation  of  the  external  human  configuration,  and  Oken  and 
Kieser  tliat  of  the  intestines.  Oken  and  Goethe  taught  tliat  the  skull  was  composed  of 
vertebrfe.  Tiedemann  described  the  formation  of  the  brain,  and  Meckel  that  of  monsters. 
The  basis  for  the  study  of  the  development  of  an  animal  from  the  layers  of  tlie  embryo  was  laid 
by  the  researches  of  Pander  (1817),  Carl  Ernst  v.  Baer  (1828-1834),  Remak,  and  many  other 
observers  ; and  Schwann  was  the  first  to  trace  the  development  of  all  the  tissues  from  the  ovum. 
[Schleiden  enunciated  the  cell-theory  with  reference  to  the  minute  structure  of  vegetable  tissues, 
while  Schwann  applied  the  theory  to  the  structure  of  animal  tissues.  Amongst  those  whose 
names  are  most  prominent  in  connection  with  the  evolution  of  this  theory  are  Martin  Barry, 
von  Mold,  Leydig,  Remak,  Goodsir,  .Virchow,  Beale,  MaxSchultze,  Briicke,  and  a host  of  recent 
observers.] 
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APPENDIX  B. 

COMPARISON  OF  THE  METRICAL  WITH  THE  COMMON  MEASURES. 

By  Dr  Warren  De  La  Rue. 


MEASURES  OF  LENGTH. 

In  English  Indies. 

In  English  Feet 
= 12  Inches. 

In  English  Yards 
=3  Feet. 

Millimetre 

Centimetre ' 

Decimetie  ...... 

Meti'e \ \ 

Decametre [ 

Hectometi'e | 

Kilometre ] 

Myriometre 

0-03937 

0-39371 

3-93708 

39-37079 

393-70790 

3937-07900 

39370-79000 

393707-90000 

0-0032809 

0-0328090 

0-3280899 

3-2808992 

32-8089920 

328-0899200 

3280-8992000 

32808-9920000 

0-0010930 

0-0109363 

0- 1093633 

1- 0936331 
10-9363310 

109-3633100 

1093-6331000 

10936-3310000 

1 Inch =2 '539954  Centimetres. 


1 Foot=  3'0479449  Decimetres. 


1 Yard =0-91438348  Metre. 


MEASURES  OF  CAPACITY. 


Miililitre  or  cubic  centimetre 
Centilitre  or  10  cubic  centimetre.s 
Deciiiti'e  or  100  cubic  centimetres 
Litre  or  cubic  decimetre 
Decaliti-e  or  centistere 
Hectoiiti-e  or  decistei  e 
Kiiolitre  or  stere,  or  cubic  metre 
Myrioliti  e or  decastere 


In  Cubic  Inches. 


0'061027 

0-G10271 
6 -102705 
61-027052 
GlO-270515 
6102-706152 
61027-061519 
610270-515194 


In  Cubic  Feet  = 1,728 
Cubic  Inches. 


0-0000353 

0-0003532 

0-0035317 

0-0353166 

0-3531658 

3-5316581 

35-3165807 

353-1658074 


In  Pints =34-65923 
Cubic  Inches. 


0-001761 

0-017608 

0- 176077 

1- 760773 
17-607734 

176-077341 

1760-773414 

17607-734140 


1 Cubic  Inch  = lG'3861759  Cubic  Centimetres.  | 1 Cubic  Foot=28'3153119  Cubic  Decimetres. 

The  UNIT  OF  VOLUME  is  1 Cubic  Centimetre. 


MEASURES  OF  WEIGHT. 


In  Engiish  Grains. 


In  Troy  Ounces. 
=480  Grains. 


In  Avoirdupois  Lbs. 
=7,000  Grains. 


Miliigi’amme 

Centigramme 

Decigramme 

Gramme 

Decagramme 

Hectogramme 

Kilogramme 

Myriogramme 


0-015432 

0- 164323 

1- 543235 
15-432349 

154-323488 

1543-234880 

15432-348800 

154323-488000 


0-000032 

0'0003'J2 

0-003215 

0-032151 

0-321507 

3-215073 

32-150727 

321-507267 


0-0000022 

0-0000220 

0-0002205 

0-0022046 

0-0220462 

0-2204621 

2-2046213 

22-0462126 


The  UNIT  OF  MASS  in  themetiical  system  is  1 Gramme,  -\vhich  is  the' mass  or  weight  of  1 Cubic  Centimetre 
(1  c.c.)  of  water  at  4°  C.,  i.e.,  at  its  temperature  of  maximum  density. 


CORRESPONDING  DEGREES  IN  THE  FAHRENHEIT  AND  CENTIGRADE  SCALES. 


Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Cent. 

Fahr. 

Cent. 

Falir. 

Cent. 

Falir. 

500° 

..260”-0 

140°  .. 

60° -0 

40° 

..  4°-4 

100” 

..212”0 

60°  . 

..140°0 

20”  .. 

. 68°-0 

450° 

..  232°-2 

135°  .. 

57°-2 

35° 

..  l°-7 

98° 

..  208° -4 

58° 

..  136° -4 

IS® 

. G4°-4 

400° 

..  204°-4 

130°  .. 

54° -4 

32° 

..  o°-o 

96° 

..  204° -8 

56° 

..  132°-8 

16°  .. 

. 60°-S 

350° 

..  176°-7 

125°  .. 

61° -7 

30° 

..—  l°'l 

94° 

..  201° -2 

54° 

..  129°-2 

14°  .. 

. 57°-2 

300° 

..  148°-9 

120°  .. 

48°-9 

25° 

..—  3° -9 

92° 

..  197°-6 

52°  . 

..  125°'G 

12°  .. 

. 

212” 

..100°-0 

115°  .. 

46°-l 

20° 

..—  0°-7 

90° 

..194”-0 

50”  . 

.122°  0 

10°  .. 

50°-0 

210° 

..  98°-9 

110°  .. 

43°-3 

15° 

..—  9°-4 

88° 

..  190°-4 

48°  . 

..  118°-4 

8°  .. 

46°-4 

205° 

..■*  96°-l 

105°  .. 

40' -5 

10° 

..— 12°-2 

86° 

..  lS6°-8 

46° 

..  114°-8 

6°  .. 

42-°8 

200” 

..  93°-3 

100  .. 

37°-8 

5" 

..— 15°'0 

84° 

..  lS3°-2 

44°  . 

..  lll°-2 

4°  .. 

39°-2 

195° 

..  00° -5 

95°  .. 

35°'0 

0” 

..—17°  8 

82° 

..  179°'G 

42°  . 

..  107°-G 

o» 

3,5° -6 

190° 

..  87°-8 

90°  .. 

32°-2 

— 6“ 

..— 20°-5 

80” 

...176°0 

40”. 

.104”0 

o‘° .. 

32°0 

18.5° 

..  8.5°-0 

85°  .. 

29°-4 

—10° 

..— 23°-3 

78° 

..  172°-4 

38° 

..  100° -4 

— 2® 

28°-4 

180° 

..  82° -2 

80°  .. 

26° -7 

—16° 

..— 26°'l 

70° 

..  lG8°-8 

36°  . 

..  96°-8 

— 4°  .. 

24°-8 

175° 

..  79°-4 

75°  .. 

23°-9 

—20° 

..— 28°-9 

74° 

..  165°-2 

34°  . 

..  93°-2 

— 6°  .. 

21°-2 

170° 

..  76°'7 

70°  .. 

21°'l 

—25° 

..— 31°-7 

72° 

..  lGl°-6 

32°  . 

..  89°-G 

— 8°  .. 

17°'G 

16.5° 

..  73°-9 

65°  .. 

18°-3 

—30° 

..— 34°-4 

70° 

..158°-0 

30” 

..  86”-0 

-10” .. 

14°0 

160° 

..  71°-1 

60°  .. 

15°-6 

—35° 

..— 37°-2 

68° 

..  1.54°-4 

28°  . 

..  82°-4 

—12°  .. 

10°-4 

155° 

..  08° -3 

55°  .. 

12° -8 

—40° 

..— 40°-0 

66° 

..  150° -8 

26°  . 

..  78°-8 

—14°  .. 

6°-8 

ISC'*  . 

..  65° -5 

50°  .. 

10-0 

—45° 

..— 42°-8 

04° 

..  147°-2 

24°  . 

..  75°-2 

—16°  .. 

3»-2 

145° 

..  62°'8 

45°  .. 

7°-2 

-50" 

..-45°-6 

62° 

..  143°'0 

22°  . 

..  71°-G 

1 1 

— 0°-4 

.-4”0 

To  turn  C°  into  F°,  muitiply  by  9,  divide  by  5,  and  add  32°. 
To  tum  F°  into  C°,  deduct  32,  multiply  by  5,  and  divide  by  9. 
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AlMlomiiinl  muscles  in  respira- 
tion, 202,  203. 

Abdominal  reflex,  789. 

Abducens,  734. 

Aben-ation,  chromatic,  934. 

,,  spherical,  934. 

Abiogenesis,  1028. 

Absolute  blindness,  870. 

Absorption  by  fluids,  45. 

„ by  solids,  45. 

,,  influence  of  nervous 
system,  370. 

,,  organs  of,  353. 

Absorption  of— ■ 
carbohydrates,  364. 
colouring  matter,  367. 
digested  food,  361. 
eftusions,  388. 
fats,  367. 
fat  soaps,  366. 
fatty  acids,  369. 
forces  of,  361. 
grape-sugar,  364,  365. 
inorganic  substances,  363. 
nutrient  enemata,  370. 


oxygen  by  blood,  220. 
particles,  367. 
peptones,  365. 
solutions,  363. 
sugars,  364. 

unchanged  proteids,  366. 

Absorption  jaundice,  333. 

,,  spectra,  24. 

Accelerans  nerve,  827. 

,,  in  frog,  830. 

Accommodation  of  eye,  926. 

defective,  932. 

, , force  of,  932. 

for  tempera- 
ture, 411. 

,,  line  of,  929. 

,,  nerves  of,  927. 

„ phosphene,  942. 

,,  range  of,  930. 

,,  range  to  force 

of,  933. 

,,  spot,  941. 

,,  time  for,  929. 

Accord,  995. 

Acetic  acid,  473. 

Aceton,  50.5,  517. 

Acetylene,  29. 

Achromatin,  1055. 

Achromatopsy,  957. 

Achroodextrin,  255. 

Acid-albumin,  465. 

Acid-hfematin,  30. 

Acids,  free,  461. 

Acoustic — 

,,  formula,  739. 


Acoustic,  hyperalgia,  739. 

,,  nerve,  738. 

,,  tetanus,  679. 

Acquired  movements,  868,  877. 
Acrylic  acid  series,  473. 

Action  currents,  683,  695. 

,,  from  heart,  687. 

„ of  muscle  and  nerve,  686. 
Active  insufliciency,  624. 

Acute  decubitus,  715. 
Adamkiewicz’s  reaction,  463. 
Addison’s  disease,  176,  715, 
Adelomorphoirs  cells,  285. 
Adenin,  477. 

Adenoid  tissue,  379. 

Adequate  stimuli,  904. 
Adipocere,  451. 

Adipose  tissue,  449. 

Adventitia,  107. 

.Egophony,  208. 

Aerobes,  341. 
jEroplethysmograph,  194. 
^sthesiometer,  1018. 
jEsthesodic  substance,  793. 
Afferent  nerves,  716. 
After-birth,  1090. 

After-images,  959. 
After-pressure,  1022. 
After-sensation,  905. 

After-taste,  1011. 

Ageusia,  1012. 

Agminated  glands,  359. 
Agoraphobia,  741. 
Agrammatism,  880. 

Agraphia,  880. 

Ague,  172. 

Air,  atmospheric,  214. 

, , collection  of,  212. 

, , compositioji  of,  215. 

,,  expired,  212,  215. 

,,  impurities  in,  230. 

Air-cells  of  lung,  184. 

Air-sacs,  236. 

Air-vesicle.s,  exchange  of  gases 
in,  219. 

Albumin  in  urine,  509. 

,,  tests  for,  510. 
Albuminates,  465. 
Albuminimeter,  511. 
Albuminoids,  468. 

Albumin  of  egg,  44,  464. 
Albuminous  bodies,  461. 
Albumins,  464. 

Albuminuria,  509. 

Albumoses,  294,  295. 

„ on  blood,  36. 
Alcohol,  436,  437. 

,,  action  of,  in  digestion, 
348. 

,,  on  temperature,  416. 


Alcoholic  drinks,  436. 

Alcohols,  474. 

Alcool  an  tiers,  10. 

Aleurone  grains,  467. 

Alexia,  882. 

Alimentary  principles,  237. 
Alkali-albumin,  465. 
Alkali-hsematin,  30. 

Alkaline  fermentation,  508. 
Alkaloids,  436. 

Allantoin,  477,  501. 

Allantois,  1064. 

Allochiria,  1024. 

Allorhythmia,  124. 

Alloxan,  498. 

Almen’s  test,  513. 

Alteration  theory,  694. 
Alternate  hemiplegia,  806. 

,,  paralysis,  806,  892. 
Alternation  of  generations,  1029. 
Alveoli  of  lung,  184. 
Alvergniat’s  gas-pump,  46. 
Amaurosis,  721. 

Amblyopia,  721. 

American  crow-bar  case,  843. 
Amides,  477. 

Amido-acids,  477. 

Amido-acetic  acid,  323,  477. 
Aniido-caproic  acid,  306. 
Amimia,  880. 

Amines,  476. 

Amitosis,  1055. 

Ammonia  derivatives,  476. 
Ammoniajmia,  535. 

Amnesia,  880.  _ 

Amnesic  aphasia,  880. 

Amnion,  1064. 

Amniota,  1064. 

Amuiotic  fluid,  1064. 

,,  sac,  1064. 

Amoeboid  movements,  16,  17. 
Amphre,  669. 

Amphre’s  rule,  671. 
Amphiarthroses,  621. 
Ampho-peptone,  294._ 
Amphoric  sounds,_207. 
Ampulhe  of  semicircular  canals, 
992. 

Amygdalin,  389. 

Amyloid  substance,  467. 
Amylopsin,  304. 

Amylum,  476. 

Anabiosis,  1028. 

Anacrotism,  126. 

Anannia,  56,  57. 

,,  metabolism  in,  5/. 
Anajrobe.s,  341. 

Amesthesia  dolorosa,^102j. 
Anajstlietic  Icpro.sy,  715. 
Amcsthetics,  1026. 
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Aiifibolic  iierve.s,  716. 
Aiiabolisiii,  418. 

Anaku.sis,  739. 

Analgesia,  795. 

Analgia,  1026. 

Ananmia,  1064. 

Anapnograpb,  194. 

Anarthria,  880. 

Anasarca,  389. 

Andral  and  Gavarret’s  appara- 
tu.s,  212. 

Anelectrotouns,  696. 

Aneurism,  131,  132. 
Angiograpb,  116. 

Augioineter,  125. 

Angionenroses,  838. 

Angle  of  convergence,  972. 
Angnlar  gj’rus,  871. 

Anidrosis,  556. 

Animals,  cliaracters  of,  xxxiv. 
Animal — 

,,  beat,  392. 

,,  magnetism,  848. 

,,  starch,  317. 

Anions,  672. 

Anisotropous  substance,  565. 
Ankle  clonus,  790. 

Anode,  672. 

Anosmia,  718. 

Antagonistic  muscles,  624. 
Antbracometer,  211. 
Antbracosis,  188. 

Anti-albumin,  296. 

Antiar,  98. 

Anti-emetics,  276. 
Autibydrotics,  554. 

Antipeptone,  294,  466,  467. 
Antiperistalsis,  277. 
Anti-pyretics,  414. 

Anti-sialios,  251. 

Aortic  valves,  62. 

,,  insufficiency  of, 
127. 

Aperistalsis,  280. 

Apex-beat,  69. 
Apex-preparation,  95. 

Aphakia,  916. 

Aphasia,  880,  881. 

Aphonia,  645. 

Apnoea,  814,  816. 

Appreciable  distance,  smallest, 
1020. 

Aijpunn’s  apparatus,  998. 
Apselapbasia,  1025. 

Apbtbongia,  646. 

Aqueous  humour,  918. 
Arachnoid  mater,  898. 
Archiblastic  cells,  1060. 

Area  opaca,  1052. 

,,  pellucida,  1039,  1052. 

„ vasculosa,  1062. 

Argyll  Robertson  puy>il,  937. 
Arhythmia  cordis,  65. 

Aristotle’s  experiment,  1020. 
Aromatic  acids,  474. 

,,  ethereal  compounds, 

506. 

,,  oxyacids,  477. 

Arrector  pili  muscle,  548. 

Arrest  of  heart’s  action,  144. 
Arterial  blood,  53. 

Arterial  tension,  121. 

Arteries,  106. 


Artei-ies,  blood-pres.sure  in,  139. 

,,  central,  854. 

,,  development  of,  1078. 

,,  division  of,  112. 

,,  emptiness  of,  831. 

,,  ligature  of,  112. 

,,  physical  properties  of, 

.,  rhythmical  contraction 

of,  835. 

,,  soimds  in,  1 58. 

,,  structure  of,  106. 

,,  termination  in  veins, 

• 156. 

Arteriogram,  116. 

Arthroidal  joints,  621. 

Articular  cartilage,  620. 
Articulation  nerve-corpuscles, 

. 1015. 

,,  positions,  645. 
Artificial  cold-blooded  condi- 
tion, 416. 

Artificial  eye,  925,  946. 

,,  digestion,  349. 

,.,  gastric  digestion,  297. 

,,  gastric  juice,  294. 

,,  katalepsy,  848. 

,,  respiration,  229. 

,,  Marshall  Hall’s  me- 
thod, 229. 

,,  Sjdvester’s  method, 
229. 

,,  selection,  1091. 

,,  vowels,  998. 

Ascites,  389. 

Aspartic  acid,  477. 

Asphyxia,  226,  228,  817. 

,,  artificial  respiration 

in,  229. 

,,  recovery  from,  228, 

229. 

,,  .spasm,  841. 

Aspirates,  644. 

Aspiration  of  heart,  146. 

,,  thoracic,  146. 

,,  ventricles,  67. 

Assimilation,  418. 

Associated  movement,  967. 
Astatic  needles,  671. 

Asteatosi.s,  557. 

Asthma  nervosum,  749. 

,,  • dyspepticum,  750. 

Astigmatism,  935. 

,,  ■ correction  of,  935.  - 

,,  test  for,  935. 

Atavism,  1091. 

Ataxaphasia,  880. 

Ataxia,  755,  868,  878. 

Ataxic  aphasia,  880. 

,,  tabes  dorsalis,  795. 
Atelectasis,  209. 

Atmospheric  pressure,  234. 

,,  diminution  of,  234. 

,,  ■ increase  of,  235. 

Atresia  ani,  1064. 

Atrophy,  626. 

,,  of  the  face,  733. 

Atropin,  589. 

„ on  eye,  938. 

,,  on  salivary  glands,  248. 

„ on  smooth  muscle, 
589. 

Attention,  time  for,  847. 


Audibility  of  notes,  996. 

Audible  tones,  996. 

Auditory  after-sensations,  1003, 
„ area,  872,  883. 

,,  auraq  872. 

,,  centre,  872. 

,,  delusions,  739. 

,,  hairs,  992. 

,,  meatus,  980. 

,,  nerve,  978. 

,,  ossicles,  983. 

„ paths,  872. 

,,  perceptions,  994,  1002. 
,,  limits  of,  995. 

„ variations  of,  996. 

„ vesicle,  1089. 

Auerbach’s  plexus,  274,  280. 

Augm  enter  nerves,  830. 

Auricles  of  heart,  58,  61,  65-67. 
,,  development  of,  1077. 

Auriculo-ventricular  valves,  62. 

Auscultation  of  heart,  87. 

„ of  lungs,  204-208 

Automatic  excitement,  763. 

Autonomy,  848. 

Auxocardia,  100. 

Avidity,  292. 

Axis  of  vision,  948. 

Rncillii.s,  57,  340,  347. 

,,  acidi  lactici,  341. 

,,  authracis,  57. 

,,  butyricus,  341. 

,,  subtUis,  343. 

,,  synxanthus,  429. 

,,  tubercle  and  others, 

231. 

Bacteria,  57,  344. 

Bacteriiun,  57,  340. 

,,  aceti,  342. 

.,  coli,  347. 

,,  foetiduiu,  557. 

,,  lactis,  347. 

Ball  and  socket  joints,  621. 

Banting  cure,  452. 

Barasthesiometer,  1021. 

Basal  ganglia,  885. 

Basedow’s  disease,  175,  838. 

Bases,  461. 

Basilar  membrane,  993. 

Bass-deafness,  996. 

Batteries,  galvanic,  668. 

,,  bichromate,  674. 

,,  Bunsen’s,  673. 

,,  Daniell’s,  673. 

.,  Grennet’s,  674. 

,,  Grove’s,  672. 

,,  Leclanche’s,  674. 

,,  Noe-Ddrtt’el,  674. 

,,  Smee’s,  674. 

,,  storage,  674. 

Beats,  1002. 

„ isolated,  1002. 

„ successive,  1002. 

Bed-sores,  715. 

Beef-tea,  432. 

Beer,  438. 

Bell’s  law,  753. 

„ deductions  from,  754. 

,,  paralysis,  737. 

Benzoic  acid,  500,  501. 

Bert’s  experiment,  706. 

Bidder’s  ganglion,  90. 
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Bilateral  luovenieuts,  866. 

Bile,  325. 

„ aeiils,  325. 

,,  cliolesteriii  iu,  328.  ' 

,,  eoiistitueiits  of,  325 -329.  i 

,,  erystalli.sed,  326. 

,,  ducts,  315. 

„ „ li<;ature  of,  317. 

,,  ettects  of  drugs  on,  333. 

,,  electroly.si.s  of,  328. 

,,  e.xcretiou  of,  331. 

.,  fate  of,  336. 

,,  functions  of,  331. 

,,  gases  of,  329.  | 

,,  in  urine,  511. 

,,  of  invertebrates,  328. 

,,  passage  of  drugs  into,  332.  [ 

,,  pigments,  327. 

,,  Platner’s,  326. 

, , pressure,  332. 

,,  reabsorptiou  of,  332. 

,,  secretion  of,  329. 

,,  secretory  pres.sure  of,  332. 

,,  specific  constituents,  330.  ^ 

,,  spectrum  of,  327. 

,,  substances  passing  into, 

332. 

, , test  for,  326,  327.  j 

Billiarzia,  57. 

Biliary  fistula,  331.  i 

Bilicyauiu,  327.  | 

Bilifusciu,  327.  _ j 

Bilious  vondt,  335. 

Biliprasiu,  327. 

Bilirubin,  31,  327. 

Biliverdin,  327. 

Binocular  vision,  967. 

Biological  law,  1091. 

Biology,  xxvii. 

Biot’s  respiration,  198. 

Birth,  1089. 

Biuret  reaction,  463. 

Blastoderm,  1039, 1051. 

,,  structure  of,  1051. 
Blasto<lermic  vesicle,  1051. 
Blastomeres,  1050. 

Blastopore,  1052^ 

Blastosphere,  1050. 

Blastula,  1051. 

Blepliaro.spasm,  738. 

Blind  spot,  946. 

Blood,  1. 

,,  aljnormal  conditions,  54. 

,,  action  of  reagents,  9. 

,,  analysis,  33. 

„ arterial,  53. 

,,  carbon  dioxide  in,  52. 

,,  change  by  respiration, 

220. 

„ circulation  of,  103. 

,,  clot,  35. 

„ coagulated,  20. 

„ coagulation,  31. 

„ colour,  1. 

„ colouring  matter,  21. 

„ composition  of,  33. 

„ current,  133. 

,,  defibrinateil,  35. 

,,  distribution  of,  162. 

,,  electrical  condition  of, 

711. 

,,  elementary  granules,  20. 

,,  extractives,  45. 


Blood,  fats  in,  45. 

,,  fibrin  in,  20,  34,  56. 

,,  gases  in,  45. 

,,  glamls,  166. 

,,  heterogeneous,  165. 

„ in  urine,  512. 

,,  islands,  11,  1062. 

,,  lake-coloured,  9. 

,,  loss  .of,  56. 

,,  microscopic  examination, 
3 . 

,,  nitrogen  in,  52. 

„ odour,  2. 

,,  of  hepatic  vein,  53. 

,,  of  renal  vein,  53. 

,,  of  splenic  vein,  53. 

,,  organisms  in,  57. 

,,  oxygen  in,  50. 

,,  ozone  in,  51. 

,,  plasma,  3,  33. 

,,  portal  vein,  53. 

,,  pressure,  136. 

,,  proteids  of,  43. 

,,  quantity,  54,  56. 

,,  reaction,  1. 

„ salts  of,  45. 

,,  serum,  35,  41. 

,,  solvents,  10. 

,,  .specific  gravity,  2. 

,,  sugar  in,  45. 

„ taste,  2. 

,,  temperature,  3. 

,,  te.sts,  30. 

,,  transfusion  of,  51,  161. 

,,  transparent,  9. 

„ velocity  of,  152. 

,,  venous,  53. 

„ water  in,  45. 

Blood-channels,  intercellular, 

no. 

Blood-corpuscles — 

,,  abnormal  forms,  21. 

action  of  reagents  on,  6, 
7,  8,  16. 

amoeboid  movements, 
16. 

„ amphibian,  10. 

,,  animal,  10. 

„ carbon  dioxide  in,  52. 

chemical  composition, 
21-33. 

„ circulation,  155,  156. 

,,  colour,  4,  6. 

, , colourless,  15-1 8. 

,,  composition,  33. 

conservation  of,  8. 
constituents  of,  32. 
counting,  4. 
crenation,  6. 
decay,  11. 
diaiiedesis,  18,  157. 
effects  of  reagents,  6, 16. 
elliptical,  11. 
form,  3,  7. 

Gower’s  method,  5. 
histology  of,  6. 
human,  red,  3. 

,,  wliite,  15,  33. 
intracellular  origin,  12. 
invertebrate,  10. 
isotonic  point,  8. 
micro.scopio  examina- 
tion, 3,  6. 


Blood-corpuscles— nucleated,  20. 
,,  number,  4,  20. 

, , of  newt,  16. 

„ origin,  11,  12,  13. 

„ oxygen  in,  50. 

,,  jiarasites  of,  21. 

,,  pathological  changes,  20. 

, , proteids  of,  32. 

,,  red,  3. 

,,  rouleaux  of,  6. 

,,  size,  3,  20. 

, , solvents,  10. 

,,  staining  reagents,  8. 

,,  stroma,  6,  9,  32. 

,,  transfusion  of,  54,  161. 

,,  transparency,  4. 

,,  vertebrate,  10. 

„ weight,  4. 

,,  white,  15. 

Blood-current,  133,  150. 

,,  in  capillaries,  135, 156. 

„ in  small  vessels,  155. 

,,  in  veins,  158. 

„ velocity  of,  150,  152. 

Blood-gases,  45-53. 

„ e.stimation  of  0,  COj, 

and  N,  49-53. 

„ extraction,  46. 

,,  gas-pumps  for,  46-19. 

„ quantity,  54. 

Blood-glands,  166. 

Blood-Islands,  11,  1062. 

Blood-plasma,  3,  33,  34. 

Blood-plates,  19. 

Blood-pres.sure,  136. 

,,  arterial,  139. 

,,  capillary,  145. 

i,  depressor  nerve.  111. 

, , effect  of  vagus,  141. 

,,  estimation  of,  136. 

,,  how  influenced,  140. 

„ in  pulmonary  artery, 

118. 

,,  in  veins,  146. 

,,  relation  to  pulse-rate, 

145. 

„ respiratory  umMations, 

141, 163. 

„ tracing,  136. 

„ Ti’aube-Hering  curves, 

143. 

variations  in  animals, 
114. 

Blood-vessels,  106. 

; „ cohesion  of,  112. 

' ,,  drugs  on,  110. 

„ elasticity  of.  111. 

.,  lymphatics,  110. 

„ pathology  of,  111. 

„ properties  of,  110,  111. 

„ structure  of,  106. 

Blue  pn.s,  556. 

„ sweat,  556. 

Body,  vibrations  of,  132. 

Body-wall,  formation  ol,  1062. 

Bone,  617.  , . 

chemical  composition  ol, 
617,  1076^ 

,,  callus  ol',  457. 

effect  of  madder_on,  4oi. 

’’  formation  of,  1075. 

,,  fracture  of,  457. 

,,  growth  of,  1076. 
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Boue,  red  marrow,  13. 

„ structure  of,  617. 

Bones,  mecliauism  of  617. 
Bdttger’s  test,  257. 

Boutons  terminals,  1016. 
Bowman’s  tubes,  908. 

,,  glands,  1004. 

Box  pulse-measurer,  113. 
Boyle’s  law,  45. 

Bradyphasia,  880. 

Brain,  797. 

,,  arteries  of  900-902. 

,,  blood-vessels  of  900-902. 

,,  development  of  1 085. 

,,  general  scbeme  of  797. 

,,  impulses,  course  of  778. 

„ in  invertebrata,  903. 

,,  membranes  of  898. 

,,  motor  areas  or  regions  of 
857. 

,,  movements  of  899. 

„ of  dog,  860. 

,,  pressure  on,  902. 

,,  protective  apparatus  of 

898. 

,j  psychical  functions  of 

842. 

,,  pulse  jn,  132. 

„ pyramidal  tracts  of  778, 

782. 

,,  schema  of,  797. 

, , topography  of,  884. 

„ weight  of  797,  846. 

Branchial  arches,  1063. 

,,  clefts,  1063,  1074. 
Brandy,  438. 

Bread,  434. 

Break  induction  shook,  678. 
Brenner’s  formula,  739. 

Broca’s  convolution,  879. 
Bromidrosis,  557. 

Bronchi,  contraction  of,  189. 

,,  structure  of,  182. 

„ terminal,  183. 

Bronchial  arteries,  187. 
Bronchial  breathing,  207. 

,,  fremitus,  208. 

Bronchiole,  182-185. 
Bronchophony,  208. 

Bronchus  extra-pulmonary,  182. 

„ intra-pulmonary,  182. 

,,  small,  183. 

Bronzed  skin,  176,  715. 

Brownian  movement,  253. 

Bruit,  158,  159. 

,,  de  (liable,  159. 

Brunner’s  glands,  337,  358.  j 
Buchanan’s  experiments,  38.  1 

Budding,  1028.  : 

Buffy  coat,  35. 

Bulb,  806. 

Bulbar  paralysis,  813. 

Bulbus  arteriosus,  1077. 

Butter,  425. 

Butyric  acid,  342,  473. 

Ciicliexla  struma  priva,  174. 
Caffein,  436. 

Calabar  bean  on  eye,  721. 
Calcium  phosphate,  460. 

Calculf  biliary,  327,  328,  350.  i 

,,  salivary,  252.  i 

,,  urinary,  521. 


Callus,  457. 

Calorie,  401. 

Calorimeter,  392. 

Calorimetry,  401. 

Canal  of  cochlea,  990. 

,,  hyaloid,  917. 

,,  Nuck,  1084. 

,,  of  spinal  cord,  764. 

,,  of  Stilling,  917. 

,,  Petit,  916. 

,,  Schleram,  909. 

„ semicircular,  990. 

Canalis  auricularis,  1077. 

,,  cochlearis,  990. 

„ reuniens,  990. 

Cane  sugar,  475. 

Capillaries,  108,  110. 

,,  action  of  silver  ni- 

trate on,  108. 

, , arrangement  of,  155. 

,,  blood  - current  in, 

155. 

,,  circulation,  156. 

, , contractility  of  110, 

, , current  in,  135. 

,,  development  of,  12. 

„ flow  in,  105. 

,,  form  and  arrange- 

ment of  155. 

,,  functions,  112. 

, , pressure  in,  145. 

,,  stigmata  of  108. 

„ velocity  of  blood  in, 

153. 

Capillary  blood-pressure,  145. 

,,  electrometer,  683. 
Capsule,  external,  888. 

,,  Glisson’s,  311. 

,,  internal,  886,  888. 

,,  of  Tenon,  91^ 

Carbohydrates,  475. 

„ absorption  of 

364. 

„ fermentation  of 

341. 

Carbolic  acid  urine,  503. 

Carbon  dioxide,  conditions  af- 
fecting, 217,  218,  219. 
,,  elimination  of  by  blood, 
221. 

,,  estimation  of,  49,  211. 

,,  excretion  of  217. 

„ in  ah',  214,  230,  231. 

„ in  bloocf  52. 

,,  in  expired  air,  215. 

,,  where  formed,  223. 

Carbonic  oxide-hcemoglobin,  28. 

„ oxide,  29. 

„ poisoning  by,  29. 

Cardiac  contraction,  99. 

„ cycle,  65. 

„ dulness,  88. 

„ ganglia,  89. 

„ hypertrophy,  68. 

,,  impulse,  69. 

■ ,,  cause  of  71 

„ ,,  patiiological, 

80. 

„ movements,  65-80. 

,,  murmurs,  86. 

„ nerves,  89. 

„ nutritive  fluids,  92. 


Cardiac  plexus,  89. 

„ poisons,  98. 

„ revolution,  65. 

„ sound.s,  78. 

Cardinal  points,  923. 
Cardiogram,  70. 

Cardiograph,  70. 
Cardio-inhibitory  centre,  824. 

,,  nerves,  824. 
Cardio-pneumatic  movement, 
100. 

Caricin,  307. 

Carnin,  431 . 

Carotid  gland,  177. 

Cartilage,  469. 

„ articular,  620. 

,,  formation  of  1063. 

Casein,  426,  465. 

Caseinogen,  426,  465. 

Caseoses,  294; 

Catacrotic  pulse,  116. 

Cataphoric  action,  676. 

Cataract,  916. 

Cathartics,  283. 
Cathelectrotonus,  696. 
Catheterising  the  lungs,  219. 
Cathode,  672. 

Caudate  nucleus,  885. 

Cavernous  spaces,  109. 
Cell-albumin,  464. 

Cells,  1055. 

,,  division  of,  1055,  1056. 
Cellulose,  476. 

„ digestion  of,  342. 

Cement,  260. 

,,  action  of  silver  nitrate 
on,  108. 

,,  substance,  108. 

Central  arteries,  855. 

Centre,  763. 

,,  accelerans,  827. 

,,  ano-spinal,  791. 

,,  auditory,  872. 

,,  cardio-inhibitory,  824. 

,,  cilio-spinal,  791,  813. 

,,  closure  of  eyelids,  812. 

,,  coughing,  812. 

,,  dilator  of  pupU,  791, 

812. 

,,  ejaculation,  792. 

,,  erection,  792. 

,,  eyelids,  812. 

,,  for  coughing,  812. 

,,  for  deftecation,  791. 

,,  for  mastication  .and 

sucking,  812. 

„ for  saliva,  812. 

,,  giustatory,  873,  883, 

,,  heat-regulating,  841. 

• ,,  micturition,  791. 

,,  olfactory,  873,  883. 

,,  parturition,  792. 

,,  respiratory,  814. 

,,  secretion  of  saliva,  812. 

,,  sensory,  870. 

,,  sneezing,  812. 

,,  spasm,  841. 

,,  speech,  879. 

, , subordinate  .spinal,  835. 

,,  sucking,  812. 

.,  swallowing,  813. 

,,  .sweat,  792,  842. 

,,  vaso-dihator,  839. 
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Ceutre,  vaso-iuotor,  spinal,  792,  1 
830.  ^ 1 

„ vesico-spiual,  791. 

,,  visual,  870. 

„ vomiting,  813. 

Centre  of  gravity,  627. 
Centrifugal  nerves,  714. 
Centripetal  nerves,  716. 
Ceiitro-acinar  cells,  302. 

Centriini  ovale,  798. 

Cereals,  433. 

Cerebellar  ataxy,  897. 
Cerebellum,  895. 
action  of  electricity  on,  898. 
connections  of,  801. 
function  of,  896. 
pathology  of,  898. 
removal  of,  897. 
structure  of,  894. 

Cerebral  arteries,  854. 

,,  epilepsy,  862. 

„ fissures,  dog,  860. 

,,  inspiratory  centre,  815. 

,,  motor  centres,  849. 

,,  sensory  centres,  869. 

,,  vesicles,  1058. 

Cerebrin,  471,  656. 
Cerebro-spinal  fluid,  899. 
Cerebrum,  798. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  853. 

commissural  fibres 
of,  856. 

,,  convolutions  of,  855. 

,,  dog’s,  859. 

, , effects  of  stimulation 

of,  875. 

,,  epilepsy  of,  862. 

excision  of  centres. 
867. 

Flourens’  doctrine, 
843. 

,,  functions  of,  842. 

,,  Goltz’s  theory  of,  874. 

,,  gyri  of,  846. 

,,  imperfect  develop- 
ment of,  843. 

,,  lobes  of,  855. 

, motor  areas  of,  857, 
875. 

„ movements  of,  900. 

,,  nerve-fibres  in,  853. 

,,  protective  apparatus, 
898. 

,,  removal  of,  843. 

,,  sensory  centres,  869, 
882. 

,,  structure  of,  849. 

„ sulci  of,  846. 

.,  tliermal  centres  of, 
873,  882. 

„ topography  of,  875. 
Cerumen,  551. 

Ceruminous  glands,  550. 

Cervical  sympathetic,  section  of, 
727. 

,,  stimulation  of,  727. 
Chalazre,  1040. 

Charcot’s  crystals,  233. 

„ disease,  715. 

Cheese,  430. 

Chemical  alfinity,  xxxii. 

,,  constituents  of  body, 
459. 


Chess-board  phenomenon,  973. 
Chest,  dimensions  of,  203. 
Cheyne-Stokes’  phenomenon, 
197. 

Chiasma,  718. 

Chitin,  471. 

Chloral,  833. 

Chlorophane,  916. 

Chlorosis,  20. 

Chocolate,  436. 

Cholromia,  332. 

Cholalic  acid,  326. 

Cholasma,  554. 

Cholesterfemia,  334. 

Cholesterin,  328. 

Cholotelin,  327. 

Choliu,  657. 

CholohEematin,  328. 

Choloidinic  acid,  326. 

Cholnria,  514. 

Choudriu,  469. 

Chondrogen,  469. 

Chorda  dorsalis,  1059. 

Chorda  saliva,  247. 

Chorda  tympani,  247,  735,  839. 
Chordfe  tendiueie,  67- 
Chorion,  1052. 

,,  frondosum,  1066. 

laeve,  1066. 

„ primitive,  1052. 

Choroid,  909. 

„ vessels  of,  910. 
Choroidal  fissure,  1087. 
Christison’s  formula,  488. 
Chromatic  aberration,  934. 
Chromatin,  1055. 
Chromatophores,  558. 
Chromatopsia,  721. 
Chromidroses,  556. 
Chromophaues,  472,  915. 
Chronograph,  597. 

Chronology  of  human  develop- 
ment, 1070. 

Chyle,  371,  382. 

,,  movement  of,  386. 

,,  quantity  of,  384. 

,,  vessels,  370. 

Chylous  urine,  520. 

Chyme,  294. 

Cicatricnla,  1038. 

Cilia,  559. 

, conditions  for  movement, 
560. 

,,  effect  of  reagents  on,  560. 
,,  functions  of,  561. 

Ciliary  ganglion,  725. 

,,  motion,  5.59. 

,,  ,,  force  of,  561. 

,,  muscle,  909. 

,,  nerves,  725. 

Ciliated  epithelium,  659. 
Cilio-spinal  centre,  791. 

Circle  of  sensation,  1021. 

,,  of  Willis,  901. 

Circulating  albumin,  446. 
Circulation,  blood,  58. 

„ cai)illary,  153. 

,,  duration  of,  154. 

,,  first,  1062. 

,,  fcetal,  1069. 

„ portal,  58. 

,,  pulmonary,  68.  _ 

,,  schemata  of,  135. 


Circulation,  second,  1062. 

,,  systemic,  58. 
Circumpolarisatiou,  257. 
Circumvallate  papillas,  1010. 
Clang,  994. 

Clarke’s  column,  769,  779. 
Clasmatocytes,  375. 
Clasmatocytosis,  375. 

Claustrum,  888. 

Cleavage  of  yelk,  1050. 

„ lines  of,  1050. 

„ partial,  1059. 

Cleft  sternum,  77. 

„ palate,  1071,  1072. 
Clerk-Maxwell’s  experiment, 
942. 

Climacteric,  1042. 

Clitoris,  1085. 

Closing,  continued  contraction, 
701. 

,,  shock,  678. 

Clothing,  409. 

Coagulable  fluids,  38. 

Coagulated  i^roteids,  467. 
Coagulation  experiments,  41. 
Coagulation  of  blood,  34. 

,,  accelerated,  37. 

„ amount  of  salts,  41. 

„ Briicke’s  experi- 

ments, 39. 

,,  Buchanan’s  re- 

searches, 39. 

,,  delayed,  36. 

,,  effect  of  albumoses, 

36. 

„ Hewson’s  experi- 

ments, 38. 

,,  phenomena  of,  36. 

,,  rapidity  of,  37. 

,,  Schmidt’s  experi- 

ments, 39. 

,,  theories  of,  39,  41. 

„ time  for,  36. 

Coca,  436. 

Cocaine,  938. 

Coccygeal  gland,  177,  557. 
Cochlea,  990,  992. 

,,  resolution  by,  1000. 
Coelom,  1062. 

Coemrrus  cerebralis,  1030. 
Cofl'ee,  436. 

Cog-wheel  sound,  208. 
Cold-blooiled  animals,  395. 

Cold  on  the  body,  415. 

„ rises  of,  417. 

Cold-spots,  l022. 

Collagen,  469. 

Colloids,  362. 

Coloboma,  1087. 

Colostrum,  428. 

Colour  associations,  1003. 
Colour-blindness,  957. 

,,  acquired,  958. 

,,  testing,  958. 

Colour  sensation,  952,  953. 

,,  Heriug’s  theory,  956. 

,,  Young-Helmholtz 
theory,  95.5. 

Coloured  shadows,  961. 
Colouring  matters,  471. 
Colourless  corpuscles,  15-18. 
Colour  top,  959. 

,,  vision,  955. 
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Colour  vision,  theories  of,  955. 
Colour.s,  coniplenientary,  953, 
954. 

,,  contrast,  953. 

„ geometrical  cone,  954. 

, methods  of  mixing, 

953. 

,,  mixed,  953. 

„ perception  of,  952. 

,,  saturated,  954. 

,,  simple,  953. 

Columella,  1004. 

Columns  of  the  cord,  765. 

Coma,  diabetic,  324. 

Comedo,  557. 

Common  sensation,  1025. 
Commutator,  703. 

Comparative — 
absorption,  390. 
circulation,  177. 
digestion,  350. 
hearing,  1004. 
kidney  and  urine,  542. 
metabolism,  477. 
motor  apparatus,  630. 
nerve  centres,  903. 
nerves  and  electro-physiology, 
711. 

peripheral  nerves,  762. 
reproduction  and  develop- 
ment, 1091. 
res]3iration,  225,  235. 
skin,  557. 
smell,  1008. 
taste,  1012. 
temperature,  417. 
vision,  976. 
voice  and  speech,  646. 
Compensation  of  a current, 
683. 

Complemental  air,  191. 

,,  space,  205. 
Complementary  colours,  953, 
954. 

Compound  eye,  976. 

Compressed  air,  129. 

Conarium,  1085. 

Concretions,  347. 

Condensed  milk,  429. 
Condiments,  438. 

Conducting  path  in  spinal  cord, 
777,  794. 

,,  nutritive  centres 
of,  780. 

Conduction  in  animal  tissues, 
669. 

Conductivity,  704. 

Conglutiu,  467. 

Congo  red,  288. 

Coniugate  deviation,  722,  877, 
879. 

Con.iugated  sulphuric  acid,  504. 
Conjugation,  1028. 
Connective-tissue,  372. 

,,  chemistry  of,  469. 

,,  spaces,  372.^ 

,,  structure  of,  373. 

Consonance,  1001. 

Consonants,  642,  644. 

Constant  current,  action  rf,  698. 

,,  in  therapeutics,  706. 
Constant  batteries,  672. 

Bunsen’s,  673. 


Constant  batteries — 

Daniell’s,  673. 

Greunet,  674. 

Grove’s,  672. 

Leelauche’s,  674. 

Smee’s,  674. 

Constipation,  350. 

Contraction,  cardiac,  99. 

„ fibrillar,  590. 

„ initial,  603. 

„ muscular,  594  (see 
„ Myogram). 

,,  remainder,  596. 

„ rhythmical,  588. 

„ secondary,  688. 

„ without  metals, 

685. 

Contracture,  877. 

Contrast,  960. 

„ colours,  953. 
Converging  lenses,  920. 

Cornea,  906. 

Cornu  ammouis,  851. 

Corona  radiata,  890. 

Coronary  arteries,  64. 

„ ettects  of  ligature  of, 
64. 

„ plexus,  89. 

Corpora  quadrigemina,  892. 
Corpulence,  452. 

Corpus  callosum,  885. 

,,  luteum,  1044. 

,,  .spougiosirm,  1045. 

,,  striatum,  885. 
Corresponding  points,  967. 
Cortical  blindness,  870. 

Corti’s  organ,  990,  992. 

,,  rods,  992. 

Cotyledons  of  placenta,  1070. 
Coughing,  210,  743. 

,,  centre  for,  812. 

Cracked  pot  sound,  206. 

Cramp,  1027. 

Cranial  flexures,  1059. 

,,  nerves,  717. 

Crauioscopy,  843. 

Crassanieutum,  35. 

Creamometer,  428. 

Cremasteric  reflex,  789. 
Crepitation,  208. 

Crista  acustioa,  992. 

Croaking  experiment,  786. 

Crop,  351. 

Crossed  heads,  817. 

Crossed  reflexes,  785. 

Crura  cerebri,  890. 

Crusta,  890. 

,,  petrosa,  260. 

,,  phlogistica,  35. 

Crying,  211. 

Crj  stalliu,  465,  916. 

Crystalline  lens,  916. 

,,  development  of, 
1088. 

,,  spheres,  976. 
Crystallised  bile,  326. 
Crystalloids,  362. 

Cubic  space,  231. 

Curare,  action  of,  586,  587,  589, 
833. 

„ on  motor  nerve.s,  586, 
589. 

Current,  velocity  of,  103. 


Cutaneous  respiration,  222,  551. 
,,  .sensibility,  1018. 

„ trophic  affections, 
715. 

Cuticular  membrane,  262. 
Cyanogen,  29. 

Cyanuric  acid,  477. 

Cylindrical  lenses,  934. 

Cyuurio  acid,  501. 

Cyrtometer,  204. 

Cystioercus,  1030. 

Cystin,  477,  517. 

Cytozoon,  8. 

IJiiily  gain.s,  418. 

,,  losses,  418. 

,,  quantity  of  gases  resiured, 
216. 

Daltonism,  957. 

Damping  apparatus,  982. 
Darby’s  fluid  meat,  297. 

Death  of  a nerve,  668. 

Diibove’s  membrane,  182. 
Decidua  refle.xa,  1065. 

,,  serotiua,  1065. 

,,  vera,  1065. 

Decubitus  aoutus,  894. 
Decussation  of  pyramids,  808. 
Deep  reflexes,  789. 

Defecation,  278. 

,,  centre  for,  791. 
Defibrinated  blood,  35. 
Degeneration,  fatty,  321,  452, 
666. 

„ in  spinal  cord, 
777. 

,,  traumatic,  666. 
Deglutition,  266. 

,,  action  on  other 
centres,  271. 

,,  apuoea,  816. 

,,  Kronecker’s  experi- 

ments on,  268. 

,,  nerves  of,  270. 

,,  nervous  mechanism, 

270. 

,,  stages  of,  267. 

,,  time  relation.s,  270. 

Deiter’s  cells,  773. 

Delomorphous  cells,  286. 
Demarcation  currents,  683, 
695. 

Demilunes,  243. 

Demodex  folliculorum,  551. 
Denis’s  plasrnine,  39. 

Dentine,  260. 

Dentition,  263. 

Depressor  fibres,  834. 

,,  nerve,  746,  834. 
Derived  albumins,  465. 
Deutero-albumose,  466. 

De.xtrin,  476. 

Dextrose,  475. 

Diabetes  insipidus,  514. 

,,  mellitus,  55,  322,  514. 
Diabetic  coma,  324. 

Dialy.sis,  362. 

Diapedesis,  18,  157. 
Diaphanometer,  428. 
Diaphoretics,  554. 

Diai)hragm,  action  of,  199. 

,,  movements  of,  194. 
Diarrhma,  350. 
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Diii-stiitie  action,  254,  25C  304, 
339,  471. 

Dia.stole,  65. 

Diazo-reactiou,  517. 

Dichroisni,  22. 

Dicrotic  pulse,  122. 

,,  wave,  119. 

Diet,  440. 

,,  adequate,  443. 

,,  conditions  for,  441. 

,,  ellect  of  age  on,  444. 

,,  ellect  of  work  on,  444. 

,,  fat,  448. 

„ fle.sh,  447. 

„ tlesh  and  fat,  448. 

,,  mixed,  448. 

,,  of  carbohydrates,  448. 

,,  quality  of,  440. 

,,  quantity,  440. 

Dietaries,  444. 

Difterence  theory,  694. 
Ditferential  rheotome,  690. 

,,  tones,  1002. 
Diffraction  spectrum,  592. 
Diftu.sion,  361. 

,,  circles,  926. 

,,  of  gases,  46. 

,,  in  lungs,  219. 

Dige.stion,  237. 

,,  artificial,  349. 

,,  comparative,  350. 

,,  during  fever,  349. 

,,  historical,  351. 

,,  ill  plants,  351. 

Digestive  apiiaratus,  259. 
Dilatation  of  pupil,  centre  for, 
791,  812. 

Dilator  pu]iill£e  muscle,  936. 
Dilemma,  847. 

Diopter,  934. 

Dioptric,  934. 

,,  observations,  919. 
Diphthongia,  646. 

Diphthongs,  644. 

Diplaciishs,  996. 

Diplopia,  967. 

Direct  cell-division,  1055. 

,,  cerebellar  tract,  779,  782. 
,,  vision,  948. 

Directing  globules,  1049. 
Direction  of  sound  perception, 
1003. 

Discharging  forces,  585. 

Disc  tactil,  1015. 

Discus  proligerus,  1037. 
Disdiaclasts.  575. 

Displacement  of  the  jihases, 
998. 

Dissociation,  222. 

Dissonance,  1002. 

Distance,  estimation  of,  973. 

,,  false  estimate  of,  973. 
,,  smallest  appreciable, 
1020. 

Diuretics,  524. 

Division  of  animals,  1028. 

„ cells,  1055,  1061. 
Double  conduction  in  nerve, 
704. 

,,  contact,feeling  of’,1018. 
,,  images,  neglect  of,  969. 
,,  vision,  967. 

Dreani.s,  847. 


Drepaniilinm,  8. 
Dromograph,  151. 

Dropsy,  389. 

Drowning,  229. 

Duct  of  Cuvier,  1079. 

,,  Gaertner,  1083. 
Ductus  arteriosus,  1069. 

,,  cochlearis,  990. 

,,  venosus  1069,  1080. 
Diu'a  mater,  898. 

Dust  particles,  230. 
Dys-albumose,  295. 
Dyschromatopsy,  957. 
Dyslysin,  326. 
Dysperistalsis,  281. 
Dyspnoea,  196,  226,  816. 

„ causes  of,  817. 


Ear,  978. 

„ action  of  drugs  on,  1003. 

„ conduction  to,  979,  989. 

„ development  of,  1089. 

„ external,  980. 

„ external  meatus,  980. 

„ fatigue  of,  1003. 

„ fineness  of,  996. 

„ fluids  of,  994. 

„ in  animals,  1004. 

„ labyrinth  of,  990. 

„ manometer,  989. 

„ muscles  of,  980. 

„ ossicles  of,  983. 

„ speculum,  981,  982. 

„ tymi)anic  membrane,  981. 

Earthy  phospihates,  506. 

Ebuer’s  glands,  238. 

Eccentric  hypertrophy,  68. 

Echo  speech,  849. 

Ectoderm,  1052. 

Ectopia  cordis,  73,  77. 

Efferent  nerves,  714. 

EEfiLsions,  388,  389. 

Egg  albumin,  44,  464. 

Eggs,  430. 

Ehrlich’s  reaction,  ol7. 

Ejaculation,  centre  for,  792.  j 

Elastic  after-effect,  609. 

,,  fibres,  375. 

,,  pulse  elevations,  122. 

„ tension  of  lungs,  148, 191. 

,,  tubes,  106. 

,,  tubes,  flow  in,  105,  154. 

Elasticity  of  blood-vessels,  111. 

,,  lens,  927. 

,,  muscle,  608. 

,,  uses  of,  611. 

Elastin,  379. 

Electrical  charge  of  body,  711. 

,,  currents  of  eye,  690. 

glands,  686. 
heart,  687. 
membranes, 

691. 
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,,  muscle,  683. 

,,  nerve,  683, 705. 
,,  skin,  686. 
fishes,  711. 
history,  713. 
nerves,  716. 
organs,  711,  713. 
phenomena  in  plants, 
696. 

stimulation  of  eye,942. 


Electrical  variation  during  cere- 
bral action,  869. 

Electricity,  therapeutical  uses, 
706. 

Electrodes,  non-polarisable,  675. 

,,  other  forms,  706. 

Electrolysis,  672. 

,,  of  animal  tissues, 
463. 

Electrometer,  683. 

Electro-motive  force,  668. 
Eleotro-pliysiology,  668. 
Electro-therapeutics,  706. 
Electro-tonic  alteration  of  excita- 
bility, 696. 

„ currents,  691. 

,,  phenomena  in  con- 

duction, 693. 
Electrotonus,  691. 

,,  in  inhibitory 

nerves,  698. 

,,  in  motor  nerves, 

697. 

,,  in  mu.scle,  699. 

,,  in  sensory  nerves, 

698. 

„ muscle  - current 

during,  693. 

Eleidin,  544. 

Elementary  granules  of  blood, 

20. 

Embolism,  38. 

Embrace  experiment,  786. 
Embryo,  formation  of,  1061. 
Emetics,  276. 

Emmetropic  eye,  930. 

Emotions,  expression  of,  646. 
Emptiness  of  arteries,  831. 
Emulsification,  307. 

Eumlsiu,  389. 

Emulsion,  307. 

Emydiu,  467. 

Enamel,  260,  261. 

Enamel-organ,  263. 

Enchylema,  1055. 

End-bulbs,  1015, 

,,  organs,  904. 

,,  plate,  568. 

Endocardial  pressure,  68,  77. 
Endocardium,  62. 

Endochondral  bone,  1075. 
Eudoderm,  1052. 

Endolymph,  990,  994. 
Eudomysium,  562. 

1 Eudoneurium,  654. 
Eudosmometer,  361. 

Endosmosis,  361. 

Endosmotic  equivalent,  362. 
Enemata,  370. 

Energy,  conservation  of,  xxxiii. 

„ iiotential,  xxxiii. 
Engelmaiin’s  e.xperiment,  701. 
Entoptical  idienomeua,  940. 

,,  pulse,  131,  941. 
Eutotic  perceptions,  1003. 
Enuresis  nocturua,  542. 

Enzyme,  254. 

] Eparterial  bronchi,  182. 
Ependyma,  773. 

Epiblast,  1062,  1054. 

Epiblast  structures  formed  from, 
1057,  1061. 
Epicardium,  59. 
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Epidermal  appendages,  455. 
Epididymis,  1031. 

Epidural  space,  899. 

Epigenesis,  1092. 

Epiglottis,  268. 

„ injury  to,  268. 
Epilepsy,  S4l. 

Epileptic  zone,  841. 
Epiueuriuin,  654. 

Epiphysial  cartilage,  1077. 

„ eye,  977. 

Epiphysis  cerebri,  894. 
Epithelium,  ciliated,  557. 
Eponychium,  547. 

Equator,  692. 

Equilibration,  739. 

Equilibrium,  795. 

Erectile  hairs,  549. 

,,  tissue,  1045. 

Erection,  centre  for,  792. 

„ mechanism  of,  1045. 

„ of  penis,  1044. 

Erect  vision,  925. 

Ergogi-aph,  616. 

Ergostat,  608. 

Errhines,  211. 

Erythroblasts,  13. 
Erythrochloropy,  957. 
Erythro-de.xtrin,  255. 

,,  grauulose,  476. 
Esbach’s  method,  511. 

Eserine,  938. 

Ether,  xxviii. 

Eudiometer,  49. 

Eucaliu,  476. 

Euperistalsis,  280. 

Eupnoea,  816. 

Eustachian  catheter,  988. 

,,  tube,  987. 

,,  valve,  1078. 

Excised  eye,  939. 

Excitability,  action  of  drugs, 
on,  793. 

,,  of  muscle,  585. 
Excitable  points  of  a nerve,  667. 
Excito-motor  nerves,  716. 
Excretiii,  344. 

Excretion  of  fecal  matter,  277. 
Excretory  organs,  479. 
E.xophthalmos,  760,  839. 
Expectorants,  232. 
Experimentum  mirabile,  849. 
Expiration,  190,  195. 

,,  forced,  199. 

,,  mechanism  of,  202. 

,,  ordinary,  202. 

Expiratory  muscles,  199. 
Explosives,  644. 

E.xtensor  tetanus,  784. 

E.xterual  capsule,  888. 

„ genitals,  development 

of,  1084. 

„ secondary  resistance, 

676. 

Extra-current,  677. 

Extrapolar  region,  697. 
Extremitie.s,  develoj)ment  of, 
1064. 

Exudation,  390.- 
Eye,  906-977. 

,,  accommodation  of,  926. 

„ artihcial,  925,  945. 

,,  astigmatism,  934. 


Eye,  chromatic  aberration  of 
934. 

,,  compound,  976. 

,,  development  of,  1087. 

,,  effect  of  electrical  ciu’reuts, 
942. 

,,  emmetropic,  931. 

,,  entoptical  phenomena,  940. 
,,  epiphysial,  977. 

,,  excised,  639. 

,,  fundus  of,  944. 

,,  hypermetropic,  931. 

,,  illumination  of,  942. 

,,  movements  of,  962. 

,,  muscles  of,  965. 

„ myopic,  931. 

,,  pineal,  977. 

,,  presbyopic,  932. 

,,  protective  organs  of,  974. 

,,  refractive  power  of,  930. 

, , . striicture  of,  906. 

Eyeball,  axes  of,  962,  963. 

,,  movements  of,  962. 

,,  muscles  of,  965. 

,,  planes  of,  963. 

,,  positions  of,  963. 

,,  protective  apparatus, 

974. 

,,  protrusion  of,  962. 

,,  retraction  of,  962. 

„ simultaneous  move- 

ments of,  967. 
Eye-currents,  690. 

Eyelids,  974. 

Eyes  in  lower  animals,  976. 

Facial  bones,  development  of, 
1072. 

„ development,  arrested, 

1072. 

,,  nerve,  734. 

Ficcal  matter,  345. 

,,  ,,  excretion  of,  277. 

Freces,  345. 

Fainting,  69. 

Fallopian  tubes,  1042. 
Fall-rheotome,  695. 

Falsetto  voice,  641 . 

Faradic  current,  678. 

,,  electricity,  678. 
Faradisation  in  paralysis,  708. 

in  therapeutics,  707. 
Far  point,  930,  932. 

Fascia  lymphatics  of,  387. 
Fatigue  of  muscle,  598,  613. 

,,  stuffs,  654. 

F.at-cells,  450. 

Fats,  473. 

„ absorption  of,  367. 

,,  fate  of,  368. 

,,  fermentation  of,  342. 

,,  metabolism  of,  448. 

,,  origin  of,  449. 

Fat-soaps,  absorption  of,  366. 
Fat-splitting  ferment,  307. 

Fatty  acids,  369,  472. 

,,  degeneration,  321,  452. 

,,  inliltration,  321. 

Febrifuges,  414. 

Fechner’s  law,  905. 

Fehling’s  solution,  257,  516. 
Female  pronucleus,  1049. 
Fermentation,  437. 


Fermentation  in  intestine,  340. 
„ I.  te.st,  257. 

1 erments,  470-472. 

,,  fate  of,  340. 

,,  organic,  471. 

,,  organised,  471. 

,,  unorganised,  471. 

Fertilisation  of  ovum,  1047. 
Fever,  413. 


,,  til  1/01  IDi, 

Fibres  of  Tomes,  260. 

Filmillar  contraction,  590,  591. 

!>  ,,  of  heart,  97. 

Fibrin,  20,  34,  467. 

,,  formation  of,  43. 

,,  properties,  35. 
Fibrin-factors,  40. 

,,  sources  of.  42. 
Fibrin-ferment,  39,  40. 
Fibrinogen,  39,  465. 
Fibrinoplastin,  39. 

Fibroin,  468. 

Field  of  vision,  925. 

„ contest  of,  972. 
Filaria  sanguinis,  520. 

Filiform  papilfe,  100^ 

Fillet,  890. 

Filtration,  362. 

First  respiration,  discharge  of, 
823. 

,,  eifeets  of,  on  thorax, 
210. 

Fish  extract,  432. 


Fission,  1028. 

Fistula,  biliarj',  331. 

, , gastric,  293. 

,,  intestinal,  337. 

„ pancreatic,  303. 

,,  pyloric,  291. 

,,  Thiry’s,  337. 

„ Vella’s,  338. 

Flame  spectra,  25. 

Flavour,  441,  1008,  1011. 
Fleischl’s  luemometer,  2.1 
Fle,sh,  430. 

Flight,  632. 

Floor-space,  231. 

Floureus’  doctrine,  843. 

Fluid  vein,  159. 

Fluids,  flow  of,  in  tubes,  103. 

„ introduction  of,  259. 

Fluorescence,  953. 

, , , in  eyeball,  925. 
Fluore.scin,  918. 

Focal  distance,  920. 

,,  hue,  929. 

„ point,  920. 

Fcetal  circulation,  1069. 

,,  membranes,  1064. 

,,  ,,  formation  of,  1070. 

Foetus,  1070. 

,,  movements  of,  1071. 
Follicles,  solitary,  358. 
Fontana’s  markings,  657. 
Fontanelle,  pulse  in,  131. 
Fontanelles,  132. 

Foods,  introduction  of,  259. 

,,  isodynamic,  392. 

,,  jilastic,  440. 

„ (piantity,  442-444. 

,,  respiratory,  440. 

,,  utilisation  of,  435. 

„ vegetable,  433. 
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Eootl-stuffs,  237. 

,,  amoimt  of,  442. 

Foramen  ovale  1069, 1078. 

„ of  Mageiulie,  899. 

Foree  of  accommodation,  932. 

Forced  movements,  893. 

Forces,  .x.\ix. 

Fore-gut,  1061. 

Formatio  reticularis,  810. 

Formative  cells,  1055. 

Fovea  cardica,  1062. 

„ centralis,  914,  947. 

Fractional  lieat  coagulation,  44. 

b'raunbofer’s  line,  25. 

Free  acid,  formation  of,  292. 

,,  acids,  461. 

Fremitus,  208. 

Friction  sounds,  86. 

Frog  current,  686. 

,,  heart  manometer,  94. 

Frommann’s  lines,  651,  653. 

Frost,  action  of,  415. 

Fruits,  435. 

Functional  substitution,  843. 

Fundamental  note,  982. 

,,  tone,  997. 

Fundus  glands,  285. 

Fungi,  340. 

Fungiform  papillte,  1009. 

<;aei't)ier,  ducts  of,  1083. 

Galactorrhoea,  424. 

Galactose,  475. 

Gall-bladder,  310. 

Gallo}},  631. 

Gall-stones,  350. 

Galton’s  whistle,  996. 

Galvanic  battery,  668. 

„ excitability  709. 

,,  polarisation,  672. 

Galvano-cautery,  711. 

Galvanometer,  671. 

,,  reflecting,  675. 

„ thermo-electric, 

397. 

Galvano-puncture,  711. 

,,  tonus,  661. 

Gamgee’s  method,  40. 

Ganglionic  arteries,  855. 

Gangrene,  716. 

Gargling,  211. 

Gaseous  exchanges,  217. 

Gases,  absorption  of,  45. 

,,  diffusion  of,  46. 

,,  dissociation  of,  222. 

„ extraction  of,  46. 

,,  in  blood,  45. 

,,  „ in  arterial  blood, 50. 

,,  „ in  body,  460. 

,,  „ estimation,  46,  49. 

„ „ ozone,  51. 

,,  „ total  gases,  50. 

,,  in  lymph,  224. 

,,  in  stomach,  300. 

’,,  indifferent,  230. 

,,  irrespirablc,  230. 

,,  narcotic,  230. 

,,  }ioisonous,  230. 

,,  respired,  191. 

Gaskell’s  clamp,  93. 

Gas-pumps,  47,  48,  49. 

,,  Alvergniat’s,  48. 

,,  Prtiiger’s,  46. 


Gasserian  ganglion,  724. 
Gas-sphygmoscope,  117. 

Gastric  digestion,  294. 

„ artificial,  297 
,,  comparative,  300. 

,,  conditions  affecting, 
297. 

,,  listida,  293. 

,,  pathological  variations, 
348. 

,,  products  of,  295. 

Gastric  juice,  287. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  293. 

,,  action  on  foods,  298. 

,,  „ milk,  298. 

„ ,,  proteids,  294. 

,,  ,,  tissues,  299, 

294. 

, , actions  of,  294. 

,,  methods  of  obtaining, 
293. 

,,  secretion  of,  289,  292. 
Gastrula,  1052. 

Ganle’s  experiment,  8. 

Gelatin,  468. 

Gelatin  peptone,  299,  469. 
Gelatin  v.  albumin,  447. 
Gemniation,  1028, 

Genital  cleft,  1085. 

,,  cord,  1083. 

,,  corpuscles,  1015. 

,,  eminence,  1084. 

Genu  valgum,  625. 

,,  varum,  625. 

Geometrical  colour-cone,  954. 
Germ  cell,  1028. 
Germ-epithelium,  1063,  1060. 
Germinal  area,  1052. 

,,  membrane,  1051. 
Germinating  cells,  377. 

Germs  in  air,  231. 

Gestation,  period  of,  1071. 
Giddiness,  740. 

Gills,  236. 

Ginglymus,  620. 

Giraldes,  organ  of,  1083. 

Girdle  sensation,  796. 

Gizzai-d,  273. 

Glance,  972. 

Glands,  albuminous,  237. 

„ Blaudin’s  238. 

,,  Bowman’s  1004. 

,,  Brunner’s  287, 337,  358. 
,,  buccal,  237,  238. 

,,  cardiac,  285. 

,,  carotid,  90,  177. 

,,  ceruminous,  550,  552. 

,,  changes  in,  244. 

,,  classification  of,  240. 

. ,,  coccygeal,  177,  557. 

„ development  of,  1080. 

,,  Eljiier’s,  238. 

,,  fundus,  285. 

„ gastric,  284. 

' ,,  Ilarderian,  977. 

,,  laclirymal,  975. 

,,  Lieberkiihn’.s,  337,  357. 

,.  lingual,  238. 

.,  lymph,  377. 

,.  mammary,  422. 

,,  Mcibondan,  552,  974. 

,,  mixed,  238,  1004. 

,,  IMoll’s,  550. 


Glands,  mouth,  237. 

,,  muco-salivary,  238. 

,,  mucous,  238. 

,,  Nuliii’s,  238. 

,,  parotid,  249.  ’ 

,,  peptic,  285. 

,,  Beyer’s,  359. 

,,  pyloric,  286. 

,,  retro-lingual,  243. 

,,  salivary,  237,  241. 

,,  sebaceou.s,  550. 

,,  secretory,  240. 

,,  serous,  237. 

,,  solitary,  361. 

,,  sub-lingual,  249. 

,,  submaxillary,  241,  246. 

„ sweat,  550. 

,,  tongue,  238. 

,,  uterine,  1041. 

,,  Weber’s,  238. 

Glandnlar  nerves,  249. 

Glaucoma,  728. 

Glia  cells,  772,  776. 

Gliadin,  467. 

Glisson’s  caxDsule,  311. 

Globiu,  465. 

Globulins,  464,  465. 

Globuloses,  294. 

Globus  pallidus,  888. 

Glomerulus,  481. 

Glosso-pharyugeal  nerve,  741. 

Glossoplegia,  751. 

Glossy  skin,  715. 

Glottis,  635. 

Glucose,  322,  475,  514. 

,,  te.sts  for,  256,  515. 

Glucoses,  475. 

Glucosides,  471. 

Glutamic  acid,  477. 

Gluteal  reflex,  789. 

Gluten,  467. 

Glycerine,  473. 

„ method,  256. 

Glycerin  - johosi^horic  acid, 
474. 

Glycero-phosphate  of  neurin, 
32. 

Glycin,  477. 

Glycocholic  acid,  325. 

Glycogen,  317,  476. 

,,  effects  of  food,  308. 

,,  of  muscle,  321. 

,,  prejsaration,  318. 

,.  quantity,  319. 

Glycogenic  function,  319. 

Glycogeny,  319. 

Glycuronic  acid,  476. 

Glycolic  acid,  474. 

Glycosuria,  322,  514. 

Gmelin-Heintz’  reaction,  327. 

Gmelin’s  test,  327. 

Goblet  cells,  355. 

Goitre,  174. 

Golgi’s  method,  853. 

Goll’s  column,  177. 

Goltz’s  balancing  e.xperimeiiG, 
844. 

,,  croaking  experiment. 

786. 

,,  embrace  cxperimenf, 

786. 

,,  lesoiihagns  experiments. 
272. 
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Goltz’s  view  of  cerebral  action, 
874. 

Gorham’s  pupil  photometer, 
939. 

Gout,  56.  • 

Gower’s  tract,  782. 

Graafiau  follicle,  1037. 

Gracilis  experiment,  705. 
Graudry’s  corpuscle.s,  1015. 
Grannies,  elementary,  20. 
Granulose,  255. 

Grape-sugar,  322,  475,  514. 

,,  absorption  of,  3.53, 

365. 

,,  estimation  of,  257. 

,,  injected  into  blood, 

324. 

,,  in  urine,  514. 

„ tests  for,  256,  515. 

„ volumetric  analy- 

sis, 516. 

Gravitation,  xxix. 

Great  auricular  nerve,  835. 
Green-blindness,  957. 

Green  vegetables,  435. 

Grove’s  cell,  672. 

Growth,  459. 

Gu;tnidin,  599. 

Guanin,  477,  562. 

Guaraua,  436. 

Gul^eruaculuin  te.stis,  1083. 
Gudden’s  method,  777. 

Gum,  476. 

Gustatory  cells,  1011. 

,,  centre,  873,  883. 

„ fibres,  735. 

„ region,  1009. 

„ sensationis,  1011. 

,,  ,,  subjective, 

1012. 

Gymnastics,  625. 

Gyninotu.s,  711. 

Gyri,  798. 

Hay's  reaction,  326. 
IlEemacytoineter,  5. 
Hiemadynainometer,  136. 
HtBiuatachoraeter,  151. 
Hiematin,  29. 

,,  acid,  30. 

,,  alkali,  30. 

,,  iron  free,  30. 
Hffiinatoblasts,  19. 
Hajmatohidrosis,  556. 
Hsematoidin,  31. 

Hajinatoma  aurium,  716. 
Hajmatoporphyrin,  30. 
Hajmaturia,  512. 
Hseinautography,  117. 

Hseinin  and  its  tests,  30. 
HEemochromogen,  30. 
Hieniocyauin,  11,  44. 
Hasmocytolysis,  7. 
HEBinocytotrypsis,  7. 
HEemodromometer,  150. 
HEBmodynamoineter,  136. 
Hsemoglobin,  6,  21,  472. 

,,  amount  of,  24.. 

,,  an.aly.sis,  21. 

,,  animal,  24. 

,,  carbonic  oxide,  28. 

,,  colourless  proteid, 

29,  32. 


Hicmoglobin,  composition,  21. 

„ compounds  of,  25, 

29. 

,,  crystals,  21. 

,,  decoiu))osition  of, 

29. 

,,  estimation  of,  22. 

,,  nitrates  on,  28. 

,,  nitric  oxide,  29. 

,,  oxygen  comjiound, 

25. 

,,  pathological,  24. 

„ preparation,  22. 

,,  proteids  of,  29,  32, 

,,  reduced,  26. 

,,  spectrum,  26. 

HEBinoglobiuometer.  23. 
Hsemoglobinuria,  165,  512. 
HEemometer,  23. 

HEemoxdulia,  37. 

HEcmorrliage,  56,  57. 

,,  death  by,  56. 

,,  effect  on,  831. 

Hsemorrhagic  diathesis,  37. 
llaidinger’s  brushes,  942. 

Hair,  547. 

,,  cells,  993. 

,,  development  of,  549. 

,,  follicles,  547. 

„ ,,  nerves  in,  1016. 

Halisterisis,  625. 

Hall’s,  Marshall,  respiratory 
method,  229. 

Hallucinations,  visual,  721. 
Hammar.steu  on  blood-coagula- 
tion, 41. 

Harderian  gland,  977. 

Hare-lip,  1072. 

Harmony,  1002. 

Harrison’s  groore,  196. 

Hassall’s  corpuscles,  173. 
Hawking,  211. 

Hayem’s  fluid,  8, 

Hay’s  test,  268. 

Head-fold,  1061. 

Head-gut,  1061. 

Hearing,  978. 

Heart,  59. 

,,  accelerated  action,  77. 

„ acids  on,  96. 

,,  action  of  fluids  on,  94. 

,,  action  of  gases,  87. 

„ action  of  poisons  on,  96, 

98,  99. 

,,  amphibian,  177. 

,,  apex,  95. 

„ apex-beat,  69. 

■ ,,  arrangement  of  fibres, 

59. 

„ aspiration  of,  146. 

,,  auricle  fibres,  59. 

,,  auricular  systole,  66. 

,,  automatic  centres,  90. 

,,  ,,  regulation,  6-3. 

,,  bird’s,  178. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  63,  64. 

,,  changes  in  shape,  74. 

,,  chemical  stimuli  on,  98. 

, , chordie  tendinea;,  67. 

,,  contraction,  nature  of, 

99. ’ 

,,  defective  sounds,  83. 

,,  development  of,  1077. 


Heart,  diastole,  65. 

„ direct  stimulation  of,  96. 
, , drugs  on,  96. 

„ effect  of  cutting,  92. 

„ „ ligature,  92. 

,,  electrical  stimuli  on,  97, 

98. 

,,  endocardium,  62. 

,,  examination  of,  87. 

,,  tibrilhir  contraction,  97. 

„ fish,  177. 

,,  fluids  on,  94. 

,,  formation  of,  1062. 

;,  frog’s,  59,  89. 

,,  ganglia  of,  89. 

,,  gases  on,  98. 

, , heat  and  cold  on,  96. 

,,  hypertrophy  of,  68. 

„ impulse  and  cause,  69, 
71. 

,,  innervation  of,  89. 

,,  in  invertebrata,  178. 

,,  intracardiac  ganglia,  89. 
„ limits  of,  87. 

,,  mammalian,  178. 

,,  manometer,  94. 

,,  movements  of,  65. 

„ ,,  persistence 

of,  86. 

,,  murmurs,  86. 

,,  muscular  fibres,  59. 

,,  myocardium,  62. 

,,  nerves,  89. 

,,  nutritive  fluids,  92. 

,,  palpitation  of,  69. 

,,  pathological  impulses 

80. 

„ pause  of,  65,  67. 

,,  pericardium,  62. 

,,  physical  examination  of, 

87. 

,,  poisons  on,  98. 

,,  position  of  valves,  84. 

,,  Purkinje’s  fibres,  63. 

„ refractory  period,  91. 

„ regulation  of,  63. 

,,  reptilian,  178. 

,,  respiratory  pressure  on, 
101. 

,,  section  of,  93. 

,,  sounds  of,  82. 

,,  Stannius’s  e.xperiment, 

92. 

,,  staircase  beats  of,  94,  98, 

602. 

,,  systole,  65. 

,,  time  for  movements  of, 
76. 

,,  valves  of,  62. 

, , ventricular  aspiration,  67. 

,,  ,,  fibres,  61. 

,,  veratrin  on,  96. 

,,  weight,  63. 

,,  work  of,  154. 

Heat,  xxxi,  392. 

, , bEilance  of,  409. 

,,  calorimeter,  401. 

,,  cajmcity,  401 
„ centres,  406. 

,,  conductivity,  402. 

,,  dyspnma,  197,  818. 

„ employment  of,  414. 

,,  estimation  of,  401. 
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Heat,  excretion  of,  407. 

,,  formation  in  mn.sole,  611. 

„ income  and  expenditure 

409. 

„ in  inflamed  parts.  417. 

„ in  muscle,  611. 

,,  latent,  392. 

,,  production,  394,  410,  874. 
,,  regulating  centre,  841. 

,,  regulation  of  loss,  407. 

,,  ,,  of  production, 

. 406. 

„ relation  to  work,  410. 

, , sources  of,  392,  394. 

,,  -specific,  401. 

,,  stiffening,  583. 

,,  storage  of,  412. 

,,  units,  xxxii,  393,  401. 

,,  variations  in  production, 

410. 

Helicotrema,  990. 

Heller’s  test,  257,  510. 

,,  l)lood-test,  513. 

Helmlioltz’s  modification,  678. 

Hemeralopia,  721. 

Hemialbuniin,  296. 

Hemialbumose,  294,  295,  466. 

Hemianaisthesia,  883. 

Heiiiianopia,  719. 

Hemianopsia,  720. 

Heniicrauia,  838. 

Hemioiiia,  720. 

Hemipeptone,  294,  466,  467. 

Hemiplegia,  876. 

Hemisystole,  82. 

Henle’s  loop,  481. 

,,  sheath,  654. 

Hen’s  egg,  1039. 

Hensen’s  experiments  on  the 
cochlea,  1001. 

Hepatic  zones,  313. 

Hepatogenic  icterus,  333. 

Herbst’s  corpuscles,  1016. 

Hering’s  theory  of  colour,  956. 

Hermann’s  theory  of  tissue 
currents,  694. 

Hermaphroditism,  1028. 

Herpes,  733. 

Hetero-albumose,  295,  466. 

,,  -xanthin,  499. 

Heterologous  stimuli,  904. 

Hewson’s  experiments,  38. 

Hiccough,  211. 

Hippocampus,  851. 

Hippuric  acid,  500. 

, ,,  formation  of,  500, 

530. 

Hippus,  722. 

Histo-hannatin,  176. 

Hi.slorical — 
absorption,  391. 
circulation,  179. 
dige.stion,  351. 
hearing,  1004. 
kidney  and  urine,  543. 
metabolism,  477. 
nerves  and  electro-physiology, 
713. 

nerve-centres,  903.^ 
peripheral  nerves,  762. 
reproduction  and  develop- 
ment, 1028. 
respiration,  236. 


Historical — 
skin,  558. 
smell,  1009. 
taste,  1012. 
temperature,  417. 
vision,  977. 
voice  and  .speech,  647. 
Hoarseness,  646. 

Holoblastic  ova,  1038. 
Homoiothermal  animals,  395. 
Homologous  .stimuli,  904. 
Hooke’s  law,  608. 

Horopter,  968. 

Hot-spots,  1022. 

How.ship’s  lacunas,  1077. 
Humour,  aqueous,  918. 

Hunger,  445. 

Hyalin,  471. 

Hyaloid  canal,  917. 

Hybernation,  197,  416. 

Hybrids,  1048. 

Hydatids,  1030. 

Hydrsemia,  56. 

Hydramnion,  1064. 
Hydrobilirubin,  328. 

Hydrocele,  389. 

Hydrocephalus,  389. 
Hydrochloric  acid,  287. 

„ tests  for,  288. 

,,  where  formed,  291. 

Hydrocyanic  acid,  29. 
Hydrolytic  ferments,  470. 
Hydronephrosis,  542. 
Hydroparacximaric  acid,  477. 
Hydroquinon,  503. 

Hydrostatic  test,  1 90. 
Hydrothorax,  389. 
Hydroxy-benzol,  503. 
Hyo-cholalic  acid,  326. 
Hypakusis,  739. 

Hypalgia,  1026. 

Hyparterial  bronchi,  182. 
Hyperaxsthesia,  794. 

,,  optica,  721. 
Hyperakusis,  739. 

Hyperalgia,  1026. 
Hyperdicrotism,  123. 
Hypergeusia,  1012. 
Hyperglobulie,  55. 

Hyperidrosis,  556. 

Hyperkinesia,  794. 
Hypermetropia,  931. 

Hypernoea,  227. 

Hyperoptic,  931. 

Hyperosmia,  718. 
Hyperpselaphesia,  1024. 
Hypertrophy  of  lieart,  68. 

,,  of  muscle,  626. 
Hypnotics,  848. 

Hypnotism,  848. 

Hypoblast,  1052. 

,,  structures  formed 
from,  1059,  1061. 
Hypogeusia,  1012. 

Hypoglossal  nerve,  751. 
Hypophysis  cerebri,  177,  894, 
1085. 

Hypopselaphesia,  1025. 
Hyposinia,  718. 

Hypospadias,  1085. 
Hypoxanthin,  477. 

icIillilUiii,  467. 


Ichthulin,.  467. 

Icterus  neonatorum,  333. 
Identical  points,  967. 
Idio-muscular  contraction,  590. 
lleo-colic  valve,  277. 

Ileu.s,277. 

Illumination  of  eye,  942. 

Illusion,  905. 

Illu.sions  of  motion,  959. 

Images,  formation  of,  920. 
Imbibition  currents,  696. 
Impelletl  diastole,  69. 
Impregnation,  1049. 

Impulse,  cardiac,  69,  71 . 
Impulses  in  brain,  course  of, 
801. 

Impurities  in  air,  230. 

Inanition,  445. 

Incisures,  652. 

Income,  442. 

luco-ordinated  movements,  755. 
Indican,  502. 

Indifferent  point,  696. 

Indigo,  502. 

,,  blue,  502. 

,,  carmine  test,  515. 
Indigogen,  502. 

Indirect  cell-division,  1056. 

,,  vision,  948. 

Indol,  306,  343,  477.^ 

Induced  currents,  677,  678. 
Induction,  677. 

Inductoriuui,  679. 

Inferior  maxillary  nerve,  729. 
Inflammation,  157. 

Inhibition,  nature  of,  788. 

,,  of  reflexe.s,  787. 

Inhibitory  action  of  brain,  875. 

,,  centres,  787. 

,,  nerves,  716,  758. 

, , for  heart,  824. 

„ tor  intestine,  282. 

,,  for  respiration,  821. 

Inion,  885. 

Initial  contraction,  603. 
Inorganic  constituents  of  bod  v, 
459. 

Inosinic  acid,  477. 

Inosit,  476. 

Insectivorous  plants,  -351. 
Insx>iration,  190,  195. 

,,  centre  for,  815. 

„ forced,  198. 

,,  muscles  of,  198. 

,,  ordinary,  198. 

Insufliciency  of  aortic  valves, 
127. 

Intelligence,  degi-ee  of,  846. 
Intensity  of  a tone,  994. 

,,  perception  of,  996. 
Intercellular  blood-ehauiiels, 
110. 

Intercentral  nerves,  717. 
Intercostal  muscle.s,  201. 
Interference,  1001. 

Interglobular  sjjaces,  260. 
Interlobular  vein,  312. 
Interinedio-lateral  tract,  769. 
Internal  caitsule,  886,  888. 

,,  iDolarisatioii,  676. 

,,  reproductive  organs, 
1082. 

,.  respiration,  180,  223. 
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Intestinal  fistula,.  337. 

,,  gases,  340. 

„ juice,  337,  338. 

„ „ actions  of,  339. 

,,  . „ nerves  on,  339. 

,,  movements,  275. 

„ ,,  conditions  influ- 

encing, 279. 

,,  ,,  influence  of 

drugs,  282. 

„ „ influence  of 

nerves,  282. 

,,  ,,  paresis,  281. 

Intestine,  270. 

,,  artificial  circulation, 

282. 

,,  comparative  length  of, 

276. 

„ development  of,  1080. 

,,  fermentation  pro- 

cesses in,  340. 

,,  fungi  of,  341. 

,,  large,  345,  361. 

,,  length  of,  336. 

,,  micro-organisms  in, 

344. 

,,  reaction  of,  344. 

,,  small,  353. 

Intracardiac  nerves,  89. 

,,  pressure,  97. 
Intralabyriuthiue  pressure,  994. 
Intralobular  vien,  312. 
Intranuclear  network,’ 1056. 
Intraocular  pressure,  918,  938. 

,,  tension,  728. 
Intrathoracic  pressure,  209. 
Intravascular  haemorrhage,  837. 
Inulin,  476. 

Inunction.  557. 

Invert  sugar,  475. 

Inverted  image,  919. 

Invertin,  339,  342. 

Ions,  672. 

Iris,  910. 

„ action  of  poisons  on,  938. 

„ blood-vessels  of,  910. 

„ functions  of,  936. 

„ movements  of,  936. 

„ muscles  of,  936. 

„ nerves  of,  936. 

Iron  free  hfematin,  30. 
Irradiation,  960. 

„ of  pain,  1025. 
Ischuria,  542. 

Island  of  Reil,  855. 

Isodynamic  foods,  392. 

Isolated  beats,  1002. 

Isometrical  muscular  acts,  603. 
Isotropous,  565. 

.lacksoiiiaii  epilepsy,  879. 
Jacobson’s  organ,  1005. 

Jaeger’s  types,  932. 

Jaundice,  332. 

Jaw-jerk,  790. 

Joints,  620. 

,,  arthrodial,  621. 

,,  ball  and  socket,  621. 

„ ginglymus,  620. 

,,  mechanism  of,  620. 

„ rigid,  621. 

,,  screw-hinge,  621. 

„ spiral,  621. 


Jugular  vein  pulse,  161. 

Juice  canals,  372. 

Unr.voliiiicsis,  1056. 
Karyomiton,  1055. 
Karyomitosis,  1056. 
Karyoplasma,  1055. 

Katabolic  metabolism,  418. 

,,  nerves,  716. 
Katalepsy,  848. 

Rations,  672. 

Keratin,  468. 

Keratitis,  737. 

Keys,  681. 

,,  capillary  contact,  682. 

,,  friction,  681. 

,,  plug,  681. 

Kidney,  488. 

„ blood-vessels  of,  485, 

530. 

,,  chenustry  of,  530. 

,,  conditions  affecting, 

531. 

,,  extirpation  of,  528. 

,,  perfusion  of  blood,  534. 

,,  reabsorption  in,  527. 

„ secretion  bj'-,  522. 

,,  stnicture  of,  488.  • 

,,  vaso-motor  nerve.s,  534. 

,,  volume  of,  532. 

Kmesodic  substance,  793. 

Kinetic  energy,  392. 

„ theory,  740. 

Klang,  994. 

Knee-jerk,  790. 

,,  phenomenon,  790. 

,,  reflex,  790. 

Koenig’s  manometric  flames, 
1000. 

Koundss,  429. 

Krause’s  end-bulbs,  1015. 
Kreatiu,  477. 

Kreatiniu,  477,  498. 

,,  properties,  499. 

,,  cpiautity,  499. 

,,  test,  499. 

Kreatinin-ziuc-chloride,  499. 
Kresol,  477. 

Kryptophauic  acid,  504. 

Kiihne’s  artificial  eye,  925. 

,,  experiments,  685. 

,,  gracilis  experiment, 

705. 

,,  pancreas  powder,  307. 

,,  sartorius  experiment, 

705. 

Kymograph,  136. 

, , Fick’.s,  138. 

,,  Bering’s,  138. 

,,  Ludwig’s,  136. 

Kyphosis,  625. 

Labials,  645. 

Labour,  power  of,  1090. 
Labyriiitli  of  ear,  739,  990. 

,,  during  hearing,  1000.  '' 
Lachrymal  apparatus,  975. 

,,  glands,  976. 
Lact-albumin,  425,  464. 

Lacteals,  356,  371. 

Lactic  acid,  474. 

,,  ferment,  299.  I 

„ test  for,  288.  | 


I Lactometer,  428. 

Lactoprotein,  426. 

Lactoscope,  428. 

Lactose,  475. 

Liuvulose,  475. 

Lagophthalmus,  737. 

Lambert’s  method.  954. 

Laminaj  dorsales,  1057. 

Lamina  spiralis,  990. 

Langiiage,  880. 

Lanoline,  551. 

Lanugo,  547,  550. 

Lapping,  259. 

Lardacein,  467. 

Large  intestine,  345. 

„ absorption  in, 

345. 

Laryngoscope,  637. 

Larynx,  633. 

,,  arrangement  of,  633. 

,,  cartilages  of,  633. 

,,  during  respiration, 

640. 

,,  experiments  on,  640. 

,,  illumination  of,  637. 

,,  motor  representation, 

865. 

,,  mucous  membrane  of, 

637. 

, , muscles  of,  635. 

,,  nerves  of,  637. 

,,  picture  of,  639.  j 

,,  sound  produced  in, 

640. 

,,  vocal  cords,  634. 

Latent  heat,  392. 

,,  period,  594. 

Lateral  jdates,  1060. 

Laughing,  211. 

Law  of  conservation  of  energy, 
xxxiii. 

,,  contraction,  700. 

,,  isolated  conduction,  705. 

,,  peripheral  perception, 
1017. 

„ specific  energy,  904. 
Leaping,  630. 

Least  perceptible  difference, 
1026. 

Lecithin,  656. 

Leech  extract,  38. 

Legumin,  434,  467. 

Leguminous  seeds,  434. 

Lens,  chemistry  of,  916. 

,,  crystalline,  916. 

,,  development  of,  1088. 

,,  of  eyeball,  916. 

,,  shadows,  940. 

Lenticular  nucleus,  885. 
Leptothrix  epidermalis,  556. 

,,  buccalis,  253. 

Leucic  acid,  474. 

Leucin,  306,  477,  518. 
Leucoblasts,  13. 

Leucocytes,  372,  380. 

,,  formation  of,  381. 
Leucoderma,  715. 

Leucomaines,  297. 

Leukajinia,  21. 

Levers,  623. 

Lichenin,  476. 

Lieben’s  test,  505. 

Lieberkuhn’s  glands,  337. 
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Liebevkiihu’.s  jelly,  465. 

Lielierinnim’s  reliction,  463, 

Liebig’s  extract,  432. 

Lite,  xxxvi. 

Limbic  lobe,  873. 

Ijimli  plexuses,  756. 

Liminal  intensity,  904. 

Line  of  accommodation,  929. 

Lines  of  separation,  967. 

Ling’s  system,  625. 

Lingual  nerve,  730. 

Lipiemia,  57. 

Lipochromes,  472. 

Liquor  sanguinis,  3,  33. 

Lissaiier’s  zone,  783. 

Listing’s  reduced  eye,  924. 

,,  law,  964. 

Liver,  309. 

,,  action  of  drugs,  315. 

,,  bile-ducts,  315. 

,,  change  in  cells,  313. 

,,  chemical  composition, 
317. 

,,  cirrhosis  of,  317. 

,,  development  of,  1081. 

,,  diastatic  ferment  of,  321. 
,,  excision  of,  317. 

.,  fat  in,  321. 

,,  fatty  degeneration  of,  321. 
,,  functions  of,  324. 

„ glycogen  in,  317. 

,,  glycogenic  function,  319. 
,,  influence  on  metabolism, 
331. 

„ invert  ferment  in,  321. 

,,  pathology  of,  317. 

,,  portal  vein,  311. 

,,  pulse  in,  161. 

,,  regeneration  of,  317. 

„ structure  of,  309. 

Lobes  of  brain,  855. 

Locality,  sense  of,  1018. 

,,  illusions  of,  1020. 

Local  sign,  1020. 

Lochia,  1090. 

Locomotor  ataxia,  795. 

Long  sight,  931. 

Lordosis,  625. 

Loss  by  skin,  222. 

,,  of  weight,  446. 

Lowe’s  ring,  942. 

Ludwig’s  diaphragm  e.xperi- 
ment,  3S7. 

Lungs  180. 

,,  air-cells  of,  184. 

„ anatomical  limits,  204. 

,,  atelectatic  condition,  209. 

,,  auscultation  of,  196. 

,,  before  birth,  209. 

,,  blood-vessels,  185. 

,,  chemistry  of,  190. 

„ colour,  190. 

,,  contraction  of,  189. 

,,  development  of,  1081. 

,,  elastic  tension  of,  191. 

,,  examination  of,  195. 

,,  exci.sion  of,  190. 

,,  limits  of,  204. 

,,  lymphatics  of,  187. 

,,  nerves  of,  189. 

,,  percussion  of,  196,  204, 

206. 

,,  physical  propertie.s,  190. 


Lungs,  pleura  of,  186. 

,,  structure  of,  180. 

,,  tonus,  190. 

Lnnule,  546. 

Lutein,  472,  1044. 

Lnxus  consumption,  439. 

Lymph,  381. 

,,  chemi.sti-y  of,  381. 

,,  follicles,  377. 

,,  gland.s,  377. 

,,  gases  of,  224,  383. 

, , hearts,  388. 

,,  movement  of,  386. 

,,  of  serous  cavities,  383. 

„ origin  of,  385. 

,,  quantity  of,  384. 

,,  .spaces,  372. 

Lymphatics,  370. 

,,  of  eye,  917. 

„ origin  of,  372,  376. 

„ structure  of,  377. 

Lymph-corpuscles,  381 . 

,,  origin  and  decay  of,  385, 
386. 

Macrocylcs,  20. 

Macropia,  722. 

Macula  lutea,  914. 

Maculee  acusticie,  992. 

Madder,  feeding  with,  457. 

Magnetisation  of  iron,  678. 

Magneto-induction,  679,  681. 

Major  chord,  995. 

Make  induction  shock,  678. 

Makrostomia,  1073. 

Malapterurus,  712. 

Malt,  438. 

Maltose,  255,  475. 

Mammalia  implacentalia,  1070. 

,,  placeutalia,  1070. 

Mammary  glands,  422. 

,,  changes  in  cells,  423. 

,,  development  of,  422. 

,,  structure  of,  424. 

Manometer,  136. 

,,  for  ear,  989. 

„ frog,  94. 

,,  maximum,  68,  79. 

,,  minimum,  69,  79. 

Mauonietric  flames,  1000.  _ 

Marey’s  sphygniograph,112. 

,,  tambour,  77. 

Margariii,  546. 

Marginal  convolution,  855. 

Mariotte’s  experiment,  946. 

,,  law,  45. 

Marrow  of  bone,  14. 

Massage,  625.  _ 

Mastication,  259. 

,,  muscles  of,  259. 

,,  nerves  of,  260. 

Mati),  436. 

Matter,  xxviii. 

Maturation  of  ovum,  1048. 

Meat  soup,  432. 

Meckel’s  cartilage,  1073. 

„ ganglion,  729. 

Meconium,  336. 

Medulla  oblongata,  806, 
functions  of,  811. 
grey  matter  of,  808. 

I reflex  centres  in,  812. 

1 structure  of,  808. 


ifl  ednllary  groove,  1054. 

,,  tube,  1058. 
Meibomian  gland.s,  974. 
Meiocardia,  100. 

Meissner’s  plexus,  273,  280, 
361. 

,,  touch  corpuscles, 
1013. 

Melanannia,  21. 

Melanin,  472. 

Mellitiemia,  55. 

Mellituria,  56. 

Mendirana  capsulo  - pupillaris, 
1088. 

,,  decidua,  1065. 

,,  flaccida,  981. 

,,  reticulari.s,  993. 

,,  reuinens,  1063. 

,,  secundaria,  989. 

,,  tectoria,  993. 

,,  tympaui,  981. 

Membrane  bones,  1072. 
Membranes  of  brain,  898. 
Meuifere’s  disease,  741. 
Menopause,  1042. 

Menstruation,  1042. 

Mcrurial  manometer,  137. 
Merkel’s  cells,  1016. 

,,  corpuscles,  1015. 
Merobla.stic  ova,  1038. 
Mesentery,  development  of, 
1082. 

Mesoblast,  1054, 1061. 
Mesoderm,  1054. 

Mesonephros,  1084. 

Metabolism,  418. 

during  inanition, 
446. 

,,  equilibrium  of,  438. 

,,  in  ansemia,  57. 

,,  influence  of  work 

on,  444. 

,,  of  tissues,  453. 

,,  on  flesh  diet,  447. 

,,  peptones,  448. 

,,  proteids,  447. 

Metagenesis,  1029. 

Metakresol,  503. 

Metakinesis,  1056. 

Metallic  taste,  1012. 

„ tinkling,  207. 
Metalloscopy,  1026. 
Metamorphosis,  1028. 
Metanephros,  1084. 

Metastatic  thermometer,  396. 
Meteorism,  282. 

Methasmoglobin,  27. 

Method  of  equivalents,  1018. 
Metliylamine,  477. 
Methylene-blue,  656. 
Methyl-violet  test,  288. 
Jleynert’s  projecting  systems, 
798. 

„ theory,  846. 

Microceiihalia,  343. 

Micrococcus,  .57. 

,,  urcic,  508. 

Microcytes,  20. 

Micropyle,  1036.  _ 

Micro-organisms  m air,  231. 
Microscope,  155. 
hlicro-spectroscopo,  24. 
Micturition,  539,  542. 
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Micturition,  centre  for,  791. 

Migration  of  ovniii,  1048. 

Milk,  423,  424. 

,,  acids  on,  299. 

„ action  of  drugs  on,  429. 

„ coagulation  of,  426. 

,,  colostruni,  425. 

,,  composition  of,  427. 

„ curdling  ferment,  289. 

292,  298. 

,,  digestion  of,  298. 

,,  fever,  424,  1091. 

,,  globules  of,  425. 

,,  how  formed,  429. 

,,  peptouised,  309. 

,,  plasma,  425. 

,,  preparations  of,  429. 

,,  proteids  of,  426. 

,,  rennin  on,  299. 

„ substitutes  for,  428. 

,,  sugar,  475. 

,,  tests  for,  428. 

Millon’s  reagent,  463. 

Mimetic  .spasm,  738. 

Mimicry,  646. 

Minor  chord,  995. 

Mitosis,  14,  1056. 

Mitral  insnfficienc}-,  81. 

,,  stenosis,  81. 

Mixed  colours,  953. 

,,  glands,  238. 

Modiolus,  990. 

Molecular  basis  of  chyle,  382. 

Molecnle.s,  xxviii. 

Molisch’s  test,  257. 

Monochromatic  aberration,  934. 

Monoplegia,  878. 

Monospasm,  879. 

Monotonia,  645. 

Moore  and  Heller’s  test,  257. 

Morbus  ceruleus,  1078. 

Moreau’s  experiment,  339. 

Mormyrus,  711. 

Morphology,  xxviii. 

Morula,  1050. 

Motion,  illusions  of,  959. 

Motor  areas  of  cerebrum,  857. 

,,  ,,  removal  of,  867. 

,,  centres,  dog,  857,  859, 

861. 

,,  excision  of,  867. 

,,  ganglionic  cells,  769. 

,,  in  man,  866. 

,,  in  monkey,  862. 

,,  nerves,  714. 

„ paths,  801. 

,,  iJoints  on  the  surface, 

707,  709. 

Mouth,  237. 

„ glands  of,  237. 

Mouvemeuts  de  manege,  893. 

Movements  of  the  eye,  962. 

„ acquired,  867. 

,,  forced,  892. 

,,  inco-ordinated,  755. 

Mucedin,  467. 

Mucigeu,  ,355. 

Mucin,  468. 

Mucous  glands,  238. 

Mucous  membrane  currents, 
169. 

Mucous  tissue,  917. 

Mucus,  232,  512. 


Mucus,  effect  of  drugs  on,  232. 

, , formation  of,  232,  325. 
Mulberry  mass,  1050. 

Mulder  and  Neubaner’s  test. 
257. 

Miiller’s  ducts,  1083. 

,,  experiment,  101. 

,,  fibres,  912. 

,,  valves,  212. 

Multiplicator,  671. 

Murexide  test,  498. 

Murmurs,  cardiac,  86. 

,,  venous,  159. 

Muscte  volitautes,  940. 
Muscariu,  827. 

,,  . on  heart,  96,  99. 
Muscle,  562. 

,,  action  of  acids,  584. 

,,  action  of  stimuli  on, 

588. 

,,  action  of  successive 

, stimuli,  600. 

, , action  of  veratriu,  599. 

,,  ,,  water,  .583. 

,,  active  changes  in,  590. 

,,  arrangement  of,  622. 

,,  atrophic  riroliferation 

of,  626. 

,,  atrophy  of,  626. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  568. 

„ cardiac,  59,  571. 

,,  changes  during  con- 

traction, 590. 

,,  chemical  composition, 

575. 

,,  contraction,  simple,  594. 
,,  curare  on,  586. 

,,  current,  675. 

,,  curve  of,  592. 

,,  degenerations  of,  626. 

„ development  of,  571. 

,,  effect  of  acids  on,  584. 

,,  effect  of  cold  on,  585. 

,,  effect  of  distilled  ^water 

on,  583. 

,,  effect  of  exercise  on, 

625. 

„ effect  of  heat  on,.  583. 

,,  elasticity  of,  608. 

,,  electric  currents  of,  683. 
,,  excitability  of,  585. 

,,  extractives  of,  577,  580. 

,,  fatigue  of,  598,  613. 

,,  ferments,  577. 

,,  fibrilliE,  564. 

„ formation  of  heat  in, 

611. 

,,  gases  in,  579. 

,,  glycogen  in,  579,  582. 

,,  heart,  571. 

,,  hypertrophy  of,  626. 

,,  involuntary,  562. 

,,  lymphatics  of,  568. 

,,  metabolism  in,  578. 

,,  myosin  of,  576. 

,,  .nerves  of,  568. 

,,  nutrition  of,  626. 

„ of  heart,  59,  671. 

,,  perimysium  of,  562. 

,,  physical  properties  of, 

575. 

,,  plasma  of,  576. 

,,  plate,  1063. 


Muscle,  polarised  light  on.  575. 
,,.  ])ress,  688. 

,,  Purkiiije’s  fibres,  571. 

,,  reaction,  575,  .578. 

,,  recovery  of,  615. 

,,  red  and  pale,  571. 

,,  relation  to  tendons,  567. 

,,  rhjdhmical  contraction, 

588. 

,,  rigor  mortis  of,  581. 

,,  rods,  565. 

„ .semsibility,  570,  610. 

,,  sensory  nerves,  570. 

,,  serum  of,  576. 

,,  smooth,  571. 

„ sound  of,  61 2. 

,,  spectrum  of,  571. 

,,  spindles,  573. 

',,  staircase  of,  602. 

,,  stimuli  of,  588. 

,,  structure  of,  562. 

,,  tetanus,  601. 

„ tonicity  of,  611,  792. 

,,  uses  of,  622. 

,,  volume  of,  590. 

,,  voluntary,  562. 

,,  work  of,  606. 

Muscle-albumin,  464. 
Muscle-current — 

,,  arrangement  for, 

675. 

„ theories,  694. 

Muscles,  diaphragm,  199. 

,,  intercostal,  201. 

,,,  of  eyeball,  965. 

,,  . of  respiration,  198. 

Muscular,  contraction  (see  il/yo- 
grami),  592. 

„ action  of  successive 

stimuli,  600. 

„ methods,  592. 

„ rapidity  of,  600. 

„ rapidity  of  transmis- 

sion, 604. 

Muscular  energy,  581. 

„ exercise,  218. 

„ sense,.  1026. 

„ „ illusions  of, 

1027. 

„ tissue,  562. 

„ work,  606. 

„ „ laws  of,  606. 

„ „ relation  to  urea, 

580. 

Musical  note.s,  995. 

„ effect  of,  1002. 

„ vibration  curve  of,  998. 

Mutes,  644. 

Mydriasis,  722. 

Mydriatics,  938. 

Myelin  forms,  651. 
Myelospougium,  1087. 
Myo-cardiograph,  70. 
Myocardium,  59. 

Myogram,  592,  594. 

effect  of  constant 
current  on,  598. 

„ effect  of  fatigue  on, 

.598. 

„ effect  of  poisons  on, 

599. 

„ effect  of  veratriu  on, 

599. 
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Mvogriiiu,  effect  of  weiglits  on, 

■ 598. 

„ method  of  studying, 

592. 

„ stages  of,  591. 

Myographs,  592. 

„ analysis  of,  594. 
Myolneraatin,  572. 

Myopia,  931. 

Myoryctes  Weismanni,  575. 
Myosin,  576. 

„ ferment,  576. 
Myosiuogen,  465. 

Myosis,  722. 

Myotics,  938. 

Myxeedema,  175,  715. 

Xails,  546. 

Narcotics,  1025. 

Nasal  breathing,  210. 

„ timbre,  642. 

Nasmyth’s  membrane,  262. 
Native  albumins,  464. 

Natural  selection,  1091. 

Near  point,  930. 

Neef’s  hammer,  680. 

Negative  accommodation,  926. 

„ after-images,  959. 

„ pressure,  363. 

„ variation,  686. 

in  cord,  689. 
in  nerve, 

689. 

velocity  of, 

690. 

Nephrozymose,  504. 

Nerve-cells,  648. 

„ bipolar,  654, 

„ multipolar,  654. 

„ of  cerebrum,  849. 

„ Purkinje’s,  894. 

„ size  of,  772. 

„ unipolar,  655. 

„ with  capsules,  655. 

„ with  spiral  fibres,  656. 
Nerve-centres,  general  functions, 
763. 

Nerve-current,  683. 

„ arrangement  for,  675. 
Nerve-fibres,  648. 

,,  action  of  nitrate  of  silver 
on,  653. 

,,  axis  cylinders  of,  650. 

,,  chemical  composition  of, 
656. 

,,  classification  of,  714. 

,,  constant  current  in,  661. 

,,  death  of,  668. 

,,  degeneration  of,  665. 

,,  development  of,  654. 

,,  . division  of,  654. 

,,  effect  of  a constant 
current  on,  661. 

, , electrical  current  of,  683. 
,,  ,,  stimuli,  661. 

,,  excitability  of,  658. 

,,  fatigue  of,- 663. 

,,  Frommann’s  lines,  651. 

,,  incisures  of,  6.52. 

,,  mechanical  prox)erties  of, 
„ 657. 

,,  medullated,  648,  650. 

,,  metabolism  of,  658. 


Nerve-fibres,  myelin  of,  651. 

,,  neurilemma,  651. 

„ neuro-keratin  .sheath,  652. 
,,  non-medidlated,  648. 

,,  nutrition  of,  663. 

,,  Eanvier’s  nodes,  652. 

,,  reaction  of,  657. 

,,  recovery  of,  664. 

,,  regeneration  of,  606. 

„ Kemak’s,  648. 

„ rigor,  657. 

, , .sheaths  of,  654. 

,,  .size  of,  653,  772. 

,,  stimuli  of,  658. 

,,  structure  of,  648. 

,,  suture  of,  666. 

,,  terminations  of,  1013. 

,,  to  glands,  246. 

,,  transplantation  of,  666. 

,,  traumatic  degeneration 
of,  666. 

, , trophic  centres  for,  667. 

,,  unequal  excitability  of, 
662. 

,,  union  of,  666. 

,,  unipolar  stimulation,  663. 
Nerve-impulse,  rate  of,  702. 

, method  of  measuring, 
703. 

„ modifying  conditions, 
702. 

Nerve-motion,  660. 
Nerve-muscle  preparation,  685. 
Nerves,  714. 

,,  afferent,  716. 

,,  au.abolic,  716. 

,,  centrifugal,  714. 

,,  centripetal,  716. 

,,  classification  of,  714. 

,,.  cranial,  717. 

,,  development  of,  1087. 

,,  double  conduction  in, 

704. 

,,  efferent,  714. 

,,  electrical,  716. 

,,  excito-motor,  716. 

,,  inhibitory,  716. 

,,  intercentral,  717. 

,,  isolated  conduction, 

705. 

„ katabolic,  716. 

,,  motor,  714. 

,,  peripheral,  714. 

,,  reflex,  716. 

„ secretory,  714. 

,,  sensory,  716. 

special  sense,  716. 

,,  spinal,  751. . 

,,  thermic,  716. 

,,  trophic,  714. 

,,  union  of,  666. 

,,  vaso-dilator,  839. 

,,  vaso-motor,  830-833. 

,,  visceral,  716. 

Nerve-.stretching,  659. 

Nervi  erigentes,  839, 1046. 

,,  nervorum,  654. 

Nervous  impulse,  702. 

,,  transmission  of,  702. 

,,  velocity  of,  704. 

Nervous  sy.stem — 

,,  formation  of,  1085. 
Nervus  abducens,  734. 


Nervus  accelerans,  827. 

,,  accessorius,  750. 

,,  acusticus,  738. 

„ depressor,  746. 

,,  facialis,  734. 

„ glosso-pharyngeus,  741. 

,,  hypoglossus,  751. 

,,  oculomotorius,  721. 

,,  olfactorius,  717. 

ojiticus,  718. 

,,  syinpathicus,  756. 

,,  trigeminus,  723. 

, , trochlearis,  722. 

„ vagus,  742.^ 

Neubauer’s  test,  257. 

Neumann’s  corpuscles,  20. 
Neuralgia,  733,  1026. 

Neural  groove,  1057. 

,,  tube,  1058. 

Neurasthenia  gastrica,  348. 
Nerxroblasts,  1087. 
Neuro-epithelium,  913. 
Neuroglia,  772. 

Neuro-keratin,  656. 

,,  sheath,  652. 
Neuro-muscidar  cells,  588. 
Neirtral  fats,  473. 

New-born  child,  digestion  of, 
293. 

,,  pulse,  123. 

,,  size,  459. 

, , temperature,  403. 

,,  urine  of,  488. 

,,  weight,  459. 

Nicqtin  on  sub-maxOlary  gang- 
lion, 732. 

Nictitating  membrane,  977. 
Nitrites,  28. 

,,  on  pulse,  121. 

Nitrogen  estimation,  49. 

„ , in  air,  214. 

„ in  blood,  53. 

„ given  off,  439. 

Nceud  vital,  814. 

Noises,  994. 

Non-polarisable  electrodes,  672, 
675. 

Nose,  development  of,  1089. 

,,  structure,  1004. 
Notochord,  1059. 

Nuclear  spindle,  1049,  1055. 
Nuclein,  468. 

Nucleo-albumius,  470. 
Nucleo-plasm,  1055. 

Nucleus,  structure  of,  1055. 

,,  of  Pander,  1039. 
Number-forms,  lOOl 
Nussbaum’s  experiments,  527. 
Nutrient  enemata,  370. 
Nyctalopia,  721. 

Nystagmu.s;  893. 

4hiliiical,  434. 

Oblique  illumination,  946. 
Octave,  995. 

Ocular  muscles,  J)65. 
Oculomotorius,  721. 
Odontoblasts,  260. 

(Edema,  389. 

„ cachectic,  390. 

„ pulmonary,  210. 
(Esophagus,  272. 

I Ohm’s  law,  669. 
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Oleic  acid,  473,  474. 

Olfactory  hiilb,  1005. 

,,  cells,  1005. 

,,  centre,  872. 

„ nerve,  717. 

,,  path,  873. 

,,  .sensations,  1007. 
j,  tract,  1006. 

01iga3niia,  56. 

Oligocythsemia,  56. 

Olivary  body,  806,  807. 
Omphalo-meseuteric  duct,  1061. 

),  „ vessels,  1062. 

Oncograph,  171. 

Oncometerj  171. 

„ for  kiduey.s,  532. 
Ononiatopoesy,  646. 

Ontogeny,  1091. 

Opening  shock,  678. 

Ophthalmia  ’'euro  - paralytica, 

„ intermittens,  728. 

„ sympathetic,  728. 
Ophthalmic  nerve,  724. 
Ophthalmometer,  925. 
Ophthalmoscope,  942. 
Ophthalmotrope,  966. 
Opisthotonus,  784. 

Optic  chiasma,  718. 

„ nerve,  718,  941. 

„ radiation,  718,  890. 

„ thalamus,  886. 

„ tract,  718. 

„ vesicle,  1059. 

Optical  cardinal  points,  921. 
Optogr.am,  952. 

Optometer,  932. 

Ordinates,  138. 

Organic  acids,  472. 

,,  albumin,  446. 

,,  compounds,  461. 

,,  refle.ve.s,  789. 

Organisms  in  blood,  57. 

Organ  of  Jacobson,  1005. 
Ortho-kresol,  503. 

Orthopnoea,  197. 

Orthoscope,  946. 

Osmasome,  432. 

Ossein,  469. 

Osseous  sy.stem,  formation  of, 
1071. 

Osteoblasts,  1075. 

Osteoclasts,  1076,  1077. 
0.steomalacia,  625. 

Otic  ganglion,  731. 

Otoliths,  992,  994. 

Outlying  cells  of  cords,  770. 

Ova  holoblastic,  1038. 

,,  meroblastic,  1038. 

,,  primordial,  1037. 

Ovarian  tubes,  1036. 

Ovaries,  formation  of,  1084. 
Ovary,  1036. 

Overcrowding,  231. 

Over-maximal  stimulation,  661. 
Ovulation,  1043. 

,,  theories  of,  1043. 
Ovum,  1036. 

,,  development  of,  1036. 

,,  discharge  of,  1043. 

,,  fertilisation  of,  1047. 

,,  imiiregnation  of,  1048. 

,,  maturation  of,  1048. 


Ovum,  structure  of,  1036. 

,,  tubal  migration  of,  1048. 
O.xalic  acid,  474,  500. 

,,  series,  474. 

Oxaluria,  500. 

Oxaluric  acid,  500. 

Oxidation  in  blood,  224. 

, , tissues,  223. 

Oxy-acids,  504. 

Oxyakoia,  738. 

Oxygen  in  blood,  50. 

,,  estimation  of,  49,  212. 

,,  forms  of,  51. 
Oxyhfemoglobin,  25,  50. 

Ozone  in  blood,  51. 

Pnrcliioiiian  bodies,  899. 
Pacini’s  corpuscles,  1014. 

„ fluid,  8. 

Pain,  1025. 

,,  irradiation  of,  1025. 

,,  spots,  1017. 

Painful  impressions,  conduction 
of,  795. 

Palmitic  acid,  473. 

Palpitation,  69. 

Pancreas,  301. 

,,  action  of,  304. 

,,  „ on  fat,  307. 

,,  artificial  digestion, 

306. 

,,  changes  in  cells,  302. 

,,  chemistry  of,  303. 

,,  comparative,  304. 

,,  development  of, 

1081. 

,,  diastatic  action,  304. 

,,  effect  of  nerves  and 

drugs  on,  309. 

,,  excision  of,  309. 

„ extracts  of,  308. 

,,  fistula  of,  -303. 

,,  juice  of,  303. 

,,  milk-curdling  fer- 

ment, 308. 

, , paralytic  secretion, 

309. 

,,  powder,  307. 

,,  proteoljdic  action, 

305. 

,,  putrefactive  phen- 

omena, 306. 

,,  salt,  308. 

,,  secretion  of,  308. 

,,  structure  of,  301. 

Pauoplithalmia,  727. 
Pausphygmograph,  70,  116. 
Papain,  307. 

Papilla  foliata,  1011,  1013. 
PapillsE  of  tongue,  1009. 

Papillary  muscles,  70. 

Parablastic  cells,  1060. 
Paradoxical  contraction,  692. 
Paraglobulin,  40,  43,  465. 
Parahajinoglobin,  27. 

Parakresol,  503. 

Paralgia,  1026. 

Paralytic  secretion  of  saliva, 
249. 

,,  pancreatic  juice,  309. 
Paramylum,  476. 
Para-oxyphenylacetic  acid,  477. 
Para-peptone,  294. 


Para-peptones,  295. 

Parajihasia,  880. 

Paraxanthin,  477. 

Parelectronomy,  694. 

Paridrosis,  556. 

Paroophoron,  1084. 

Parotid  gland,  249. 

Parovarium,  1083. 

Parthenogenesis,  1030. 

Partial  cleavage  of  yelk,  1059. 

,,  pressure,  46. 

,,  reflexes,  783. 

Particles,  xxviii. 

,,  absorption  of,  367. 

Parturition,  centre  for,  792. 

Passive  insufficiency,  624. 

Patellar  reflex,  790. 

Pavy’s  test,  257. 

Pecten,  977,  1087. 

Pectoral  fremitus,  208. 

Peduuculi  cerebri,  890. 

Penis,  1044. 

,,  erection  of,  1044. 

Pepsin,  287,  294. 

, , where  formed,  290. 

Pejssinogen,  290. 

Peptic  glands,  280. 

,,  changes  in,  289. 

Peptic  products,  absorption  of. 
293. 

Peptogenic  substances,  293. 

Peptone,  295,  296,  467. 

,,  -forming  ferment,  290. 

,,  injection  of,  36,  366. 

,,  metabolism  of,  448. 

, , tests  for,  296. 

Peptones,  absorption  of,  365. 

,,  on  blood,  36. 

Peptonised  foods,  309. 

,,  gruel,  309. 

,,  milk,  309. 

Peptonising  powders,  309. 

Peptonuria,  511. 

Percussion-hammer,  204. 

Percussion  of  heart,  87. 

,,  lungs,  204. 

,,  sounds,  206. 

,,  wave,  118. 

Perforating  ulcer  of  the  foot, 
716. 

Pericardium,  62. 

,,  fluid  of,  62. 

Perilymph,  990,  994. 

Perimeters,  949. 

Perimetric  chart,  950. 

Perimetry,  949. 

Perimysium,  59,  562. 

Perineurium,  654. 

Periodontal  membrane,  262. 

Periosteum,  619. 

Peripheral  end-organ,  714. 

Peri.stalsis,  276. 

Peristaltic  movements,  267. 

„ action  of  blood  on, 

281. 

„ action  of  nerves  on, 

282. 

Peritoneum,  development  of, 
1082. 

Perivascular  spaces,  376. 

Pernicious  amemia,  20. 

Pes  cerebri,  890. 

Pettenkofer’s  test,  326. 
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Petteiikof'er’s  apiiaratus,  214. 
Payer’s  glands,  359. 

,,  patches,  359. 

Ptliiger's  gas-pnmp,  46. 

,,  law,  696,  699. 

,,  law  of  reflexes,  785. 
Phagocytes,  18. 

Phakoscope,  928. 
Phiiuakistoscope,  959. 
Pharyngeal  plexus,  743. 
Pharynx,  266. 

Phases,  clisplaceineut  of,  998. 
Phenol,  344,  475,  477,  503. 
Phenol-sulphuric  acid,  503. 
Phenyl-hydrazin  test,  257,  515. 
Phlehograin,  160. 
Phloridzin-glycosuria,  323. 
Phloro-glucin- vanillin,  288. 
Phonation,  636. 

Phonograph,  1000. 

Phononietry,  206. 

Phosphenes,  941. 

Phosphoric  acid,  505. 
Photo-liEeinatachonieter,  152. 
Photophobia,  738. 

Photopsia,  721. 

Phrenic  nerve,  200. 
Phrenograph,  194. 

Phrenological  doctrine,  843. 
Phytogeny,  1091. 

Physostigniiu,  938. 
Phytalbuniose,  467. 
Phytomycetes,  519. 

Pia  mater,  764. 

Picric  acid  test,  510,  515. 
Piero-sacchariuieter,  516. 
Pigment  cells,  559,  561. 

Pinces  myographiques,  604. 
Pineal  eye,  977. 

„ gland,  894. 

Piotrowski’s  reaction,  463. 

Pitch,  994,  995. 

Pituitary  body,  1 77,  894. 
Placenta,  1065,  1066. 

,,  prsevia,  1068. 
Placental  bruit,  159. 

Planes  of  separation,  963. 
Plantar  reHex,  789. 

Plants,  characters  of,  xxxv. 

,,  dige.stion  by,  351. 

,,  electrical  currents  in, 
696. 

Plasma  cells,  375. 

,,  fibrin,  4.3. 

,,  invertebrate,  44. 

,,  of  blood,  3,  33. 

,,  of  lymph,  381. 

,,  of  milk,  425. 

,,  of  muscle,  676. 

,,  proteids  of,  43. 

Plasinine,  39. 

Plattner’s  bile,  326. 

Plethora,  55. 

Plethysmography,  162. 

Pleura,  186. 

,,  absor))tion  by,  189. 
Pleural  friction,  208. 
Pleuro-peritoncal  cavity,  1060. 
Pleximeter,  204. 

Plexus  myentericus,  279. 
Plexuses,  752. 

,,  limb,  752. 

Pneumatic  cabinet,  129. 
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Pneumatogram,  196. 
Piieumatometer,  209. 
Pneumograph,  194. 

,,  cardiac,  100. 
Pneumonia  after  section  of  vagi, 
749. 

Pneumothorax,  191. 
Poikilothermal  animals,  395. 
Points  douloureux,  1026. 
Poiseuille’s  space,  1.56. 

Poisons  on  heart,  98. 

Polar  globules,  1 049. 
Polarisation,  galvanic,  672. 

,,  internal,  676. 

,,  of  electrodes,  672. 

,,  of  nerve,  693. 

Polarising  after-currents,  692. 
Politzer’s  ear-bag,  988. 
Polyremia,  54. 

,,  apocoptica,  54. 

, , aquosa,  55. 

,,  hyperalbuminosa,  55. 
,,  polycythfemica,  55. 

,,  serosa,  55. 

Polygraphs,  70. 

Polyopia  mouocularis,  936. 
Pons  Varolii,  891. 

Porret’s  phenomenon,  575. 
Portal  canals,  311. 

,,  circulation,  58. 

,,  system,  development  of, 
1080. 

„ vein  in  liver,  311. 

,,  ,,  ligature  of,  147. 

,,  ,,  tonus  of,  838. 

Positive  accommodation,  926. 

,,  after-images,  959. 
Posterior  longitudinal  bundle, 
890. 


Potash  salts,  460. 

Potassium  chloride,  460. 

,,  sulphocyauide,  504. 
Potatoes,  434. 

Precordial  pulsation,  69. 
Presbyopia,  932. 

Preserved  vegetables,  435. 
Pressor  fibres,  833. 

Pressure,  arterial,  139. 

,,  atmospheric,  254. 

,,  iutra  - labyrinthine, 

994. 

,,  of  blood,  136. 

,,  . phosphenes,  941. 

,,  points,  1017,  1021. 

,,  respiratory,  208. 

,,  sensation  of,  1017, 

1025. 


,,  sen.se,  1021. 
Presystolic  sound,  85. 

Prickle  cells,  544. 

Primary  cerebral  vesicles,  1058. 
Primitive  anus,  1064. 

,,  aortce,  1062. 

chorion,  1052,  1966. 
circulation,  1062. 

, groove,  10.53. 

kidneys,  1082. 
mouth,  1064. 

,,  streak,  1053.^ 

Primordial  cranium,  1072. 

,,  ova,  1036. 

Principal  focus,  920. 
Proctodtenm,  1054. 


Proglottides,  1029. 

Progre.ssive  muscular  atrophy, 
626. 


Projection  systems,  798. 
Pronephros,  1084. 

Pronucleus,  male,  1049. 

,,  female,  1049. 
Propepsin,  290. 

Propeptorie,  294. 

Prostatic  fluid,  1033. 

Protagon,  471,  656. 

Protective  apparatus  of  brain, 
898. 


Proteids,  461. 

,,  animal,  464. 

,,  coagulated,  467. 

,,  coagulation  of,  464. 

,,  con.stitution  of,  462. 

,,  electrolysis  of,  463. 

,,  fermentation  of,  343. 

, gastric  dige.stion  of, 

294. 

,,  metabolism  of,  447. 

,,  pancreatic  digestion 

of,  506. 

,,  poisonous,  468. 

,,  reactions  of,  462,  463. 

, , tests  for,  463. 

,,  vegetable,  467. 

Proteolytic  ferments,  470. 
Proteoses,  294,  466. 

Protistaj,  xxvii,  xxxvi. 
Proto-albumose,  295,  466. 
Protovertebr®,  1060. 
Pseudo-hypertrophic  paralysis, 
715. 

Pseudo-motor  action,  736. 
Pseudoscope,  972. 
Pseudo-stomata,  185. 

Psychical  activities,  842. 

,,  blindness. 

Psychical  deafness,  870. 

„ processes,  time  of,  847. 

Psycho-physical  law,  904. 
Ptomaines,  297. 

Ptosis,  721. 

Ptyalin,  255. 

Ptyalism,  253,  255. 

Puberty,  1042. 

Puerile  breathing,  207^ 
Pulmonary  artery,  185. 

„ „ nerve 

, uses. 


pressure 

148. 


plex- 

189. 

in. 


,,  nervous  system  on, 

149. 

,,  veins,  186. 

,,  vessels,  185. 

,,  (edema,  210. 

Pulmonic  circulation,  68. 

,,  capacity  of,  136. 

Pulp  of  tooth,  262. 

,,  of  spleen,  167. 

Pulsatile  phenomena,  131. 

Pulse,  112. 

,,  anacrotic,  126. 

,,  brain,  132. 

,,  capillary,  135. 

,,  catacrotic,  116. 

,,  charac.ters  of,  123. 

,,  conditions  alfecting,  123. 
,,  . curve,  116. 
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I’ulse,  dicrotic,  122. 

,,  dicrotic  wave,  119. 

,,  eutoptical,  131. 

,,  hard,  121. 

,,  hj-perdicrotic,  123. 

,,  in  animals,  124. 

,,  in  jugular  vein,  160. 

,,  in  liver,  160. 

,,  intluence  of  pressure  on, 
129. 

,,  influence  of  re.spiration 
on,  127. 

,,  instrument.?  for  investi- 
gating, 113. 

,,  methods  of  investigating, 

. 112. 

,,  monocrotic,  123. 

,,  Muller’s  experiment  on, 
128. 

,,  of  various  arteries, 
- 125. 

,,  paradoxical,  129. 

,,  pathologic.al,  132. 

„ rate,  124,  145. 

,,  recurrent,  126. 

,,  retinal,  160. 

,,  soft,  121. 

sphygmogi-am,  116,  117. 

,,  tracing,  117. 

,,  tricotism,  125. 

,,  trigeminal,  124. 

,,  Valsalva’s  experiment  on, 
128. 

,,  variations  in,  124. 

,,  venous,  160. 

,,  waves,  130. 

,,  ,,  velocity  of,  130. 

Pulses,  434. 

Pulsus  alternans,  124. 

,,  bigemiuus,  124. 

,,  Ciaprizaus,  123. 

,,  dicrotus,  119. 

,,  intercuiTens,  124. 

,,  myurus,  124. 

,,  paradoxus,  129. 

,,  quadrigeminus,  124. 

,,  trigeminus,  124. 

Pumicing  mechanisms,  387. 
Punctum  proximum,  930 
,,  remotum,  930. 

Pupil,  929. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  938. 

,,  Argyll  Kobertson,  937. 

,,  functions  of,  936. 

,,  movements  of,  937. 

,,  photometer,  939. 

,,  size  of,  939. 

Pupilometer,  939. 

Purgatives,  283. 

Purkiiije,  cells  of,  895. 

,,  fibres  of,  63. 

„ figure,  941. 

,,  Sanson’s  images,  927. 

Pus-corpuscles,  157. 
Putrefaction,  pancreatic,  306. 
Putrefactive  processes,  345. 
Pyloric  glands  280. 

,,  changes  in,  289. 

,,  fistula,  291. 

Pyramidal  cells,  851. 

,,  , paths,  degeneration 

of,  877. 

tracts,  778,  782. 


Pyramidal  tracts,  degeneration 
of,  877. 

Pyrocatechin,  475,  477,  503. 
Pyuria,  518. 

UiialUy  of  a tone,  994,  997. 

,,  perception  of,  997. 
Quantity  of  blood,  54. 

,,  of  food,  440. 

,,  of  ga.ses,  216. 

Itiuli.aUou  from  skin,  407. 

Kaia  batis,  713. 

Rales,  208. 

,,  moist,  208. 

Ramus  communicans,  757. 
Range  of  accommodation,  933. 
Ranvier’s  .nodes,  652. 

Raynaud’s  disease,  716. 

Reaction  impulse,  72. 

,,  of  degeneration,  665, 
709,  710.  ■ 

,,  time,  847. 

Recoil  wave,  119. 

Rectum,  282. 

Recurrent  pulse,  126. 

,,  sensibility,  753. 

Red  marrow,  13. 

Red-blindness,  957. 

Reduced  alkali-hsematiu,  30. 

,,  eye  of  Listing,  924. 

,,  hmmoglobin,  26. 

Reducing  agents,  51. 

Reductions  in  intestine,  344. 
Reflex  action,  783. 

,,  influence  of  drugs  on, 
787. 

,,  inhibition  of,  787. 

.,,  in  mammals,  786, 

,,  movements,  783. 

,,  Pfluger’s  law  of,  785. 

,,  theory  of,  788. 

,,  nerves,  716. 

,,  spasms,  783. 

,,  tactile,  795. 

,,  time,  786. 

,,  tonus,  792. 

Reflexes,  co-ordinated,  785. 

,,  crossed,  785. 

,,  deep,.  790. 

,,  organic,  789,  791. 

,,  spinal,  783,  789. 

,,  superficial,  789. 

,,  tendon,  790. 

,,  varieties  of,  784. 

Refracted  ray,  921. 

Refraction,  anomalies  of,  930. 
Refractive  indices,  921. 
Regeneration  of  tissues,  455. 

,,  of  nerve,  666. 

Regio  olfactoi'ia,  1004. 

,,  respiratoria,  1004. 
Regnault  and  Reiset’s  apparatus, 
213. 

Regulation  of  respiration,  823. 
Reissner’s  membrane,  990. 
Relative  proportions  of  diet, 
441. 

Remak’s  ganglion,  90. 

Renal  plexus,  531. 

Rennet,  289,  292,  298,  426. 
Rennin,  289,  292,  298. 
Reproduction,  forms  of,  1028. 


Reproductive  organs,  develop- 
ment of,  1082. 

Requisites  in  a proper  diet,  440. 
Reserve  air,  191. 

,,  pleural  .space,  205. 
Residual  air,  191. 

Resistance  in  tubes,  103,  104. 
Resonaiits,  644. 

Resonators,  632,  997. 

Resorcin,  503. 

Respiration,  180. 

, ,,  abdominal  type, 

195. 

,,  amplioric,  207. 

,,  apparatus,  212. 

,,  aiipendix  to,  210. 

,,  artificial,  229. 

,,  Biot’s,  198. 

,,  bronchial,  207. 

,,  centre  for,  814. 

,,  chemistry  of,  211. 

,,  Chejme  - Stokes’, 

197. 

,,  cog-wheel,  208. 

,,  comparative,  216, 

225. 

,,  co.stal,  195. 

, , c utaneous,  222, 551. 

. ,,  diaphragmatic 

type,  195. 

,,  effect  of  first,  210. 

,,  , ,,  of,  on  blood, 

220. 

, , expiration,  1 90, 199. 

, , first,  823. 

,,  forced,  195,  208. 

.,,  gases,  191,  216. 

,,  in  a closed  space, 

226. 

,,  in  animals,  193, 

,,  in  limited  space, 

226. 

,,.  inspiration,190,198. 

,,  internal,  223. 

,,  . mechanism  of,  191. 
,,  , modified  acts,  210. 

,,  muscles  of,  198. 

,,  nasal,  210. 

. ,,  number  of,  192. 

, , of  foreign  gases,230. 

,,  pathological,  207. 

,,  periodic,  197. 

,,  pressure  during, 

208. 

,,  . quotient,  215,  225. 

,,  . sounds  of,  206. 

,,  time  occupied  bv, 

194. 

,,  , type  of,  195. 

,,  , vesicular,  206. 
Respiratory  apparatus,  180. 

, , action  of  blood,  815. 

„ ,,  of  drugs  on, 

824. 

,,  Andral  and  Gavar- 

ret,  212. 

,,  centre,  814. 

,,  effect  of  muscular 

work,  816. 
effect  of  nerves,  818. 
,,  ,,  of  section  ''of 

vagi,  814,  818. 
,,  . excitants,  218.  ‘ 
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■Resinnvtory  apparatus,  niecliau- 
isiit  of,  190. 

,,  V.  Petteiikofer,  214. 

,,  position,  814. 

,,  pve.ssure  on  heart, 

101,  128. 

,,  quotient,  215,  225. 

,,  Ileguault  and  Kei- 

.set,  213. 

,,  Scharling,  213. 

,,  undulations,  l4l. 

Restiform  body,  807. 
Resuscitation,  229. 

Rete  mirabile,  59. 

Retina,  912. 

,,  action  of  light  on,  937.  I 
,,  activity  in  vision,  946. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  914. 
capillaries,  movements 
in,  941. 

,,  chemistry  of,  915. 

, , epithelium  of,  91 4. 

formation  of  image  on, 
924. 

rods  and  cones  of,  914, 
947. 

,,  stimulation  of,  951,  958. 

,,  structure  of,  912. 

,,  visual  purple  of,  915. 

,,  currents,  620. 

Retinal  image,  formation,  of,  924. 

,,  pulse,  161. 

,,  size  of,  924. 
Retinoscopy,  945. 

Retro-hugual  gland,  243. 
Reversion,  1091. 

Rheocord,  670. 

Rheometer,  150. 

Rheophore.s,  706. 

Rheoscopic  limb,  685. 

Rheostat,  670. 

Rheotome,  690,  691. 

Rhinoscopy,  640. 

Rhodophane,  916. 

Rhodopsin,  9l5. 

Rhouchi,  208. 

Ribs,  elevation,  201. 

Rickets,  625. 

Rigid  tubes,  106. 

Rigor  mortis,  581,  584. 

Ritter’s  law  of  contraction,  699. 
,,  opening  tetanus,  699, 
702. 

Ritter- Valli  law,  667. 

Rods  and  cones,  914,  947. 

,,  movements  of,  952. 

Rods  of  Corti,  992. 

Rosenthal’s  modiHcation,  587. 
Rotatory  disc  for  colours,  954. 
Rudimentary  organs,  1091. 
Rumination,  351. 

Running,  630. 

SucHiiirliiictcr,  257. 

Saccharomycetes,  437. 
Saccharose,  475. 

Saccule,  990. 

SaccuH  endolymidiaticus,  991. 
Saftcaniilchen,  187. 

Saline  cathartics,  282. 

Saliva,  action  of  nerves  on,  247. 
,,  action  of  drugs  on,  248, 
251. 


Saliva,  action  on  starch,  254. 

,,  actions  of,  254. 

,,  chorda,  247. 

,,  composition  of,  252. 

,,  effect  of  tea,  254. 

,,  functions  of,  254, 

,,  'mixed,  253. 

,,  of  infants,  254. 

,,  organisms  in,  253. 

,,  paralytic  secretion,  249. 
,,  parotid,  252. 

, pathological,  251,  348. 

,,  ptyalin,  252.  254. 

,,  reflex  secretion  of,  250. 

,,  secretion  of,  246. 

,,  sublingual,  253. 

,,  sulmiaxillary,  252. 

,,  sympathetic,  247. 

,,  theory  of  secretion,  251. 

Salivary  calculi,  252. 

,,  corpuscles,  253. 

,,  glands,  241. 

„ „ atropiu  on,  248. 

,,  development  of, 
1081. 

,,  extirpation  of, 
251. 

,,  „ histological 

changes  in,  244. 
,,  ,,  nerves  of,  245. 

Salted  plasma,  34. 

Salts,  460. 

,,  absorption  of,  363. 

,,  in  body,  460. 

,,  injected  into  blood,  54. 

Sanspn-Purkinje’s  images,  927. 

Santonin,  958. 

Sapidity,  441. 

Saponification,  307. 

Sarciua  ventriculi,  349. 

Sarcoglia,  569. 

Sarcolactic  acid,  474. 

Sarcolemma,  563. 

Sarcolytes,  173,  571. 

Sarcoplasts,  173,  571. 

Sarcous  elements,  563. 

Sarkin,  477.. 

Sarko.sin,  477. 

Saviotti’s  canals,  303. 

Scala  tympani,  990. 

,,  vestibuli,  990. 

Scharling’s  apparatus,  212. 

Scheiner’s  experimeirt,  930. 

Schemata  of  circulation,  135. 

Schill'’s  test,  498. 

Schizomycetes,  57. 

Schmidt’s  researches  on  blood,  39. 

Schreger’s  lines,  261. 

Schwann’s  sheath,  651. 

ficlerotic,  909. 

Scolex,  1030. 

Scoliosis,  625. 

Scotoma,  951. 

Screw-hinge  joint,  621. 

Scrotum,  formation  of,  1085. 

Scurvy,  56. 

Scyllit,  476. 

Sebaceous  glands,  550. 

,,  secretion,  552. 

Seborrhoia,  557. 

Secondary  circulation,  1062. 

,,  contraction,  688. 

I ,,  ,,  from  anerve,  692. 


Secondary,  decompositions,  672. 

,,  degeneration,  777. 

,,  optic  vesicle,  1087. 

,,  tetanus,  689. 

Secretion  current,  691. 

,,  glands,  240. 

Secretory  nerves,  714. 

,,  piressure,  248. 

Sectional  area,  151. 

Segmentation  spheres,  5,  10.50^ 
Self-stimulation  of  muscle,  685. 
Semen,  composition  of,  1033. 

,,  emis.sion  of,  1047. 

,,  reception  of,  1047. 
Semicircular  canals,  739,  992. 

effects  of  section 
of,  741. 

,,  kinetic  theory, 

740. 

statical  theory, 
740. 

Sensation,  904. 

Sen.se  organs,  904. 

,,  development  of,  1087. 
Sensory  cerebral  centres,  869. 

,,  cross  way,  804. 

,,  decussation  in  cord,  806. 

,.,  paths  to  brain,  803. 

,,  sensations,  1017. 

Serin,  477. 

Serosity,  383. 

Serous  cavities,  377. 

,,  glands,  237. 

. Serum,  extraction  of,  45. 

,,  fats  of,  45. 

,,  of  blood,  35. 

,,  poisonous,  45. 

,,  proteids  of,  44. 
Serum-albumin,  44,  464. 
Serum-casein,  43. 
Serum-globulin,  39,  43,  465. 
Setschenow’s  inhibitory  centre, 
787. 

Sex,  cause  of  difference  of,  1085. 
Sexual  reproduction,  1028. 
Shadows,  lens,  940. 

,,  coloured,  961. 
Sharpey’s  fibres,  1076. 
Short-sightedness,  931. 

Shunt,  676. 

Sialogogues,  251. 

Siegle’s  speculum,  981. 

Sighing,  211. 

Silver  lines,  108. 

, , nitrate,  108. 

Simple  colours,  953. 
Simultaneous  contrast,  961. 
Sinuses,  109. 

Sitting,  627. 

Size,  459. 

,,  estimation  of,  972. 

,,  increase  in,  458. 

,,  false  estimate  of,  972. 
Skate,  713. 

Skatol,  306,  344,  477,  504.  . 
Skin,  543. 

,,  absorjition  by,  557. 

,,  chorium  of,  54.5._ 

,,  comparative,  557. 

,,  currents  of,  686. 

,,  epidermis,  543. 

,,  functions  of,  551. 

,,  galvanic  conduction  of,557. 
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Skin,  glniuls  of,  550. 

,,  historical,  55S. 

,,  lo.ss  by,  222. 

„ pigments,  554. 

,,  protective  covering,  551. 

,,  re.spiration  by,  551. 

,,  structure  of,  543. 

,,  varnishing  the,  552. 

Skull,  formation  of,  1071. 

Sleep,  847,  848. 

Small  intestine,  353. 

,,  absorption  by, 

361. 

,,  blood-vessels  of, 

360. 

,,  structure  of, 

354. 

•Smegma,  552. 

Smell,  sense  of,  1004. 

Smooth  muscle,  571. 

Sneezing,  211. 

Snellen’s  types,  932. 

Sniffing,  1007. 

Snoring,  211. 

Soaps  injected  into  blood,  366. 

Sodium  chloride,  460. 

,,  carbonate,  460. 

,,  phosphate,  460. 

,,  salts,  460. 

Solar  idexus,  761. 

Solitary  follicles,  358. 

Soluble  albumin,  464. 

Somatopleure,  1060. 

Somnambulism,  846. 

Sorbin,  476. 

Sound,  979. 

,,  cardiac,  77. 

„ conduction  to  ear,  989. 

,,  direction  of,  1003. 

,,  distance  of,  1003. 

,,  perceirtion  of,  1002. 

,,  reflection  of,  979. 

Soimds,  cardiac,  82. 

,,  causes,  83. 

,,  cracked  pot,  206. 

,,  respiratory,  207. 

,,  tympanitic,  206. 

,,  variations,  84. 

,,  vesicular,  206. 

Soup,  432. 

Spasm  centre,  841. 

Spasmus  nictitans,  738. 

Speech,  comparative,  646. 

,,  historical,  647. 

Specific  energy,  951. 

,,  heat,  401. 

Spectacles,  933,  977. 

Spectra,  absorption,  24. 

,,  flame,  25.  . 

Spectroscope,  24. 

Spectrum  mucro-lacrimale,  940. 

,,  of  bile,  327. 

,,  of  blood,  25. 

,,  of  muscle,  571. 

Speculum  for  ear,  981. 

Speech,  642. 

,,  centre  for,  877. 

,,  conditions  for,  878. 

,,  motor  tract  for,  878. 

,,  pathological  variations, 
645. 

Sperniatin,  1033. 

Spermatozoa,  1033. 


Spermatoblasts,  1034. 
S^jermatogouia,  1035. 
Sperm-cells,  1028. 
Spheno-palatine  ganglion,  729. 
Spherical  aberration,  934. 
Sphincters,  622. 

Sphincter  ani,  277. 

,,  pupilhe,  910. 

; ,,  urethrse,  638. 

Sphygmogram,  116. 
j Sphygmogra2fli,  113. 

,,  Dudgeon’s,  114. 

,,  Ludwig’s,  115. 

,,  Marey’s,  113. 

Sphygmomanometer,  13ffi 
Sphygmometer,  113. 
Spli3'gmoscope,  117. 
Sphj'gmotouometer,  111. 

Spina  bihda,  899,  1063. 

Sjjinal  accessory  nerve,  760. 

,,  action  of  blood  and 
drugs  on,  793. 
ascending  tracts,  781. 

„ anterior  root  of  spinal 
nerve,  771. 

,,  blood-vessels  of,  773. 

„ Cayal  on,  774. 

,,  central  ej^endyma,  773. 

,,  centres  in,  791. 

,,  column  of  Clarke,  768, 
769,  779. 

„ conducting  iDaths  in,  777, 
780,  794. 

,,  conducting  system  of; 
777. 

Spinal  cord,  764. 

,,  degenerationsin,  777,  780. 
,,  development  of,  1086. 
j!  ,,  of  tracts, 

783. 

,,  direct  cerebellar  tract, 
779,  782. 

,,  excitability  of,  792. 

,,  functions  of,  777. 

,,  ganglion,  751,  752. 

,,  gelatinous  substance  of 
Kolando,  773. 

,,  Golgi  on,  774. 

,,  Gower’s  tract,  782. 

,,  grey  matter  of,  770. 

,,  intermedio-lateral  tract, 
769. 

,,  Lissauer’s  zone,  783. 

,,  membranes  of,  764. 

,,  motor-cells,  769. 

,,  nerve-cells  of,  768. 

,,  nerve-roots,  functions  of. 

753,  755. 

,,  nerves,  751. 

,,  neuroglia  of,  772. 

„ outlying  cells  of,  770. 

,,  posterior  root  of  s^iinal 
nerve,  771. 

,,  pyraiiddal  tracts  of,  778. 

,,,  reflexes,  783. 

,,  regeneration  of,  842. 

,,  ■ secondary  degeneration 
of,  780. 

,,  .segment  of,  784,  805. 

,,  sensory  decussation  in, 
806. 

,,  structure  of,  764. 

,,  time  of  development,  783. 


Spinal  cord,  transverse  section  of, 
796.  • 

„ troifluc  centres  in,  780. 

,,  unilateral  section  of,  797. 
,,  vaso-inotor  centres  in, 837. 
,,  Woroschilofl’s  observa- 
tions, 767. 

Spinal  ganglia,  development  of, 
1087. 

Spinal  nerves,  751. 

,,  anterior  roots  of,  751, 
765. 

„ experiments  on,  665. 

„ posterior  roots  of,  751, 
756. 

Spiral  joints,  621. 

Spirillum,  57. 

Spirochseta,  57,  340. 

Spirometer,  192. 

Splanchnic  area,  837. 

,,  nerve,  282. 
Splanchnopleure,  1060. 

Spleen,  167. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  172. 

,,  chemical  composition, 

169. 

,,  contraction  of,  170. 

,,  extirpation  of,  169.- 
,,  functions  of,  169. 

,,  influence  of  nerves  on, 
172. 

„ oncograph,  171. 

„ regeneration  of,  169. 

,,  structure,  166. 

,,  tumours  of,  172. 

Splenic  reagents,  170. 

Spougin,  468. 

Spongioblasts,  1087. 

Spontaneous  generation,  1028. 
Spores,  341. 

Spring  Icymograph,  138. 

,,  myograph,  593. 

Springing,  630. 

Sjputum,  232. 

,,  abnormal,  233. 

,,  normal,  232. 

Squinting,  722. 

Staircase,  602. 

,,  pulsations,  94,  98. 
Stammering,  646. 

Standing,  626. 

Stanuius’s  experiment,  92. 
Sta2>edius,  986. 

Starch,  476. 

,,  , and  saliva,  254. 

Starvation,  445. 

Stasis,  157. 

Statical  theory  of  Goltz,  740. 
Stationary  waves,  980. 

Steajjfiin,  307. 

Stenopaic  spectacles,  934. 

Stenosal  murmur,  159. 

Stenosis,  81. 

Steuson’s  experiment,  583. 
Stercobilin,  346. 

Stercoriu,  346. 

Stereoscope,  971. 

Stereoscopic  vision,  969. 
Sternutatories,  211. 

Stethographs,  194. 

Stethoscojie,  206. 

Stigmata,  108. 

Stilling,  canal  of,  917. 
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Stimuli,  585,  588,  589. 

,,  lulequate,  904. 

,,  heterologous,  904. 

,,  homologous,  904. 

, , luusculivr,  588. 
Stotlwechsel,  x.xxvi. 

Stomach,  273. 

,,  action  of  drugs,  293. 

,,  cancer  of,  349. 

,,  catarrh  of,  349. 

,,  changc.s  in  glands, 

289. 

,,  exclusion  of,  298. 

,,  formation  of  acid,  291. 

,,  formation  of  pepsin, 

290. 

,,  gases  in,  300. 

,,  glands  of,  286. 

,,  movements  of,  273. 

,,  nerves  of,  273. 

,,  non-digestion  of,  300. 

,,  structure  of,  284. 

Stomata,  108,  377. 

Stomodajnm,  1054. 

Storage  albumin,  439,  440. 
Strabismus,  894. 

Strangury,  542. 

Strassburg’s  test,  514. 

Strias  medullare.s,  887. 

Strobic  discs,  959. 

Stroboscopic  discs,  959. 
Stroma-fibrin,  43. 

Stroma  of  blood-corpuscles,  32. 
Stromuhr,  150. 

Struggle  of  fields  of  vision,  972. 

,,  for  existence,  1091. 
Struma,  839. 

Strychnin,  action  of,  784. 
Stuttering,  646. 

Subarachnoid  space,  898. 

,,  fluid,  899. 
Subcutaneous  injection,  389. 
Subdural  space,  898. 

Subjective  auditory  perceptions 
1003. 

,,  sensations,  905. 
Sublingual  gland,  24^ 
Submaxillary  ganglion,  246,  732. 
,,  atropin  on,  248. 

,,  nicotin  on,  703. 

„ gland,  241. 

,,  saliva,  246. 

Substantia  gelatinosa,  767. 
Successive  beats,  1002. 

,,  contrast,  962. 

,,  light-induction,  962. 
Succinic  acid,  504. 

Succus  entericus,  333. 

,,  action  of  drugs  on,  339. 
Succussion,  208. 

Suction,  259. 

Sudorifics,  554.  _ 

Sugars,  256,  475. 

,,  absorption  of,  364. 

,,  estimation  of,  257,  516. 

,,  injected  into  blood,  365. 
,,  in  urine,  514. 

,,  tests  for,  256,  515.  _ 

Sulidiindigotate  of  soda,  525. 
Summation  of  stimuli,  602,  785. 
Summational  tones,  1002. 
Superfecundation,  1048. 
Superficial  reflexes,  789. 


Superfmtation,  1048. 

Superior  cardiac  nerve,  834. 

,,  maxillary  nerve,  728. 
Supideniental  air,  191. 
Supra-renal  capsules,  176. 
Surditas  verbalis,  883. 

Sutures,  622. 

Swallowing  fluids,  825. 

Sweat,  553. 

,,  chemical  comijosition, 

553. 

,,  conditions  influencing 

secretion,  554. 

,,  excretion  of  substances 

by,  553. 

,,  glands,  550. 

,,  influence  of  nerves, 

554. 

,,  insensible,  553. 

,,  nerves,  555. 

,,  pathological  variations 

of,  556. 

Sweat  centre,  842. 

,,  spinal,  842. 
Swimming,  631. 

Sylvester’s  respiration  method, 
229. 

Sympathetic  ganglion,  756,  758. 
,,  nerve,  756. 

,,  ,,  abdominal, 

761. 

,,  ,,  cervical,  759. 

,,  ,,  fundus  of, 

759. 

,,  ,,  nicotin  on, 

761. 

,,  ,,  section  of, 

760. 

,,  ,,  thoracic, 

761. 

,,  nervous  system, 

develoiameut  of, 
1087. 

,,  ophthalmia,  728. 

Symphyses,  621. 

Synchondroses,  621. 

Syncope,  69. 

Syndesmoses,  621. 

Synergetic  muscles,  624. 
Synovia,  620. 

Synovial  membrane,  620 
Syrinx,  646. 

Syntonin,  294,  465. 

Systemic  circulation,  58. 

,,  capacity  of,  136. 

Systole,  cardiac,  65,  75. 

Tillies,  795. 

Taches  cerebrales,  838. 

Tactile  areas,  883. 

,,  corpu-scles  of  Merkel, 
1015. 

,,  reflexe.s,  795. 

,,  sensations,  1015. 

,,  ,,  conduction  of,  794. 

Ticnia,  1029. 

'I’ail-fold,  1061. 

Talijies  calcaneus,  625. 

,,  equinus,  625. 

,,  varus,  625. 

Tambour,  Marey’s,  78,  116. 
Tanret’s  reagent,  510. 

Tapetum,  914,  946. 


Tape-worms,  1029. 

Taiiping  experiment,  825. 

Taste,  centre  for,  873,  883. 

,,  organ  of,  1009. 

,,’  sense  of,  1009. 

,,  testing,  1012. 

Taste-bulbs,  1010. 

Taurin,  477. 

Taurocholic  acid,  325. 

Tea,  436. 

, , eflect  of,  256. 

Tears,  975,  976. 

Teeth,  260. 

,,  chemistry  of,  263. 

,,  development  of,  263. 

,,  drugs  on,  264. 

,,  eruption  of,  264. 

,,  sensibility  of,  260. 

,,  structure  of,  260,  261. 
Tegmentum,  890. 

Teiehmann’s  crystals,  30. 
Telestereoscope,  971. 

Telolemma,  569. 

Temperature  of  animals,  398. 

,,  accommodation 

for,  411. 

,,  artificial  increase 

of,  414. 

„ blood,  399. 

,,  conditions  affect- 

ing, 399. 

,,  estimation  of,  396. 

,,  febrile,  413. 

,,  how  influenced, 

399. 

,,  increa.se  of,  414. 

,,  lowering  of,  416. 

,,  post-mortem,  415. 

,,  regulation  of,  405. 

,,  .skin,  399. 

,,  spots,  1022. 

,,  topography  otj  398. 

,,  variations  of,  403. 

Temiierature-seuse,  1017,  1022. 

,,  illusions  of, 

1024.^ 

Tendon,  566. 

,,  nerves  of,  574,  1016. 

,,  reactions,  790. 

,,  refle.xes,  789. 

,,  structure  of,  573. 

Tensor  choroidein,  929. 

,,  tympaui,  985. 

Terminal  arteries,  155. 
Terminations  of  sensory  nerves 
at  the  periphery,  1013. 
Testicle,  descent  of,  1083. 

Testis,  1030. 

Tetanomotor,  669. 

Tetanus,  601,  662. 

,,  number  of  stimuli, 
602. 

Tetronerythrin,  44,  472. 
Theobromin,  436. 

Thermal  centres,  873,  882. 

,,  conductivity,  402. 

,,  nerves,  716. 

Thermo-electric  methods,  397. 

,,  needles,  398. 

Thermogenesis,  394. 
Thermolysis,  407. 
Thermometers,  396. 

,,  clinical,  396. 
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Thermometers,  maximal,  and 
minimal,  396. 
,,  metastatic,  396. 

,,  oiitliow,  397. 

Thirst,  440. 

Thiry’s  fistula,  337. 

Thomsen’s  disease,  600. 

Thoracometer,  204. 

Thrombosis,  38. 

Thrombus,  38. 

Thymus  gland,  172. 

,,  development  of,  174, 
1074. 

ThjToid  gland,  174. 

,,  development  of,  1074. 

,,  excision  of,  174. 

Tidal  air,  191. 

,,  wave,  118. 

Timbre,  642,  994. 

Time  in  psychical  processes, 
84/ . 

Time-sense,  996. 

Tinnitus,  739. 

,,  aurium,  741,  1003. 

Tissue  formers,  440. 

,,  metabolism  of,  453. 

,,  regeneration  of,  455. 

,,  transplantion  of,  458. 

Tissues,  reduction  by,  224. 

Titration  for  sugar,  257. 

Tizzoni’s  reaction,  321. 

Tobin’s  tubes,  232. 

Tomes,  fibres  of,  260. 

Tone-inductorium,  603. 

Tones,  994. 

Tone-sense,  996. 

Tongue,  264. 

,,  glands  of,  238. 

,,  movements  of,  265. 

,,  nerves  of,  265. 

,,  papillcB  of,  1009. 

,,  structure  of,  1009. 

,,  taste-bulbs  of,  1010. 

Tonicity  of  muscle,  611. 

Tonometer,  95. 

Tonsils,  239. 

Tonus,  792. 

Tooth,  260. 

Topography,  cerebral,  875,  884. 

Toricelli’s  theorem,  103. 

Torpedo,  711. 

Torticollis  i>aralyticu.s,  751. 

Touch  corpuscles,  1013. 

,,  sense  of,  1013. 

Toynbee’s  membrana  tympani, 
983. 

Trachea,  180. 

Trachete.  236. 

Transfusion  of  blood,  54,  164. 

,,  of  other  fluids,  166. 

Transition  resi.stance,  672. 

Transitional  epithelium,  537. 

Transplantion  of  tissues,  458. 

,,  of  nerve-fibres, 

666. 

Transudations,  390. 

Trapezius,  .spasm  of,  750. 

Traube-Hering  curves,  143. 

Traumatic  degeneration  ol' 
nerves,  666. 

,,  pneumonia,  747. 

Tread,  1039. 

Treppe,  602. 


Trichina,  1029. 

Trigeminus,  723. 

„ ganglia  of,  724-729, 

731,  732. 

,,  inferior  maxillary 

branch,  729. 

,,  neuralgia  of,  733. 

,,  ophthalmic  branch, 

724. 

,,  paralysis  of,  733. 

„ pathological,  733. 

,,  section  of,  727,  730. 

733. 

,,  superior  maxillary 

branch,  728. 

,,  trophic  functions 

of,  727. 
Trimethylamiue,  477. 

Triple  phosphate,  608. 

Trismus,  733. 

Trochlearis,  722. 

Trommer’s  test,  256. 

Tropmoliu,  288. 

Troifiiic  atfectious,  714. 

,,  ceuti-es,  667. 

,,  fibres,  667. 

,,  nerves,  714. 
Trophoneuroses,  715. 

Trotting,  631. 

Truucus  arteriosus,  1077. 
Trypsin,  305. 

Trypsinogen,  305. 

Tryptoue,  305. 

Tubal  migration  of  ovum,  1048. 
Tube  casts,  619. 

Tubes,  capillary,  105. 

,,  division  of,  105. 

,,  elastic,  105,  106. 

,,  movements  of  fluids  m, 
105. 

,,  rigid,  106. 

Tubular  breathing,  207. 
Tumultus  sermouis,  880. 

Tuniciu,  476. 

Tuning-fork,  990. 

Turacin,  472. 

Tiirck’s  method,  788. 

Twins,  1048. 

Twitch,  594. 

Tympanic  membrane,  981. 

,,  artificial,  983. 

Tympanitic  sound,  206. 
Tympanum,  987. 

Tyrosin,  306,  477,  518. 

Iilccr  of  foot,  perforating,  716. 
Umbilical  arteries,  1064. 

,,  cord,  1068. 

,,  veins,  1065. 

,,  vesicle,  1061. 

Unchanged  proteids,  366. 

Unison  of  motor  and  .sensory 
nerves,  706. 

Unipolar  induction,  679. 

,,  stimulation,  663. 

Upper  tones,  997. 

Urachus,  1064,  1082. 

Urtemia,  635. 

Urates,  496,  497. 

Urea,  490. 

,,  antecedents  of,  492,  529. 

,,  compounds  of,  493. 

„ decomposition  of,  490. 


Urea,  e.xcreted  during  starving 
„ 446. 

,,  ferment,  508. 

,,  formation  of,  492,  528. 

,,  muscular  exercise,  491. 

,,  nitrate  of,  493. 

,,  occurrence  of,  492. 

,,  oxalate  of,  493. 

,,  pathological,  491. 

„ phosphate  of,  493. 

,,  preparation  of,  493. 

,,  properties  of,  490. 

„ qualitative  e.stimation  of, 
493. 

,,  quantitative  estimation  of, 
493. 

,,  quantity  of,  491. 

„ relation  of,  to  muscular 
work,  491. 

Ureameter,  494. 

Ureter,  ligature  of,  527. 

,,  pressure  in,  524. 

,,  structure  and  functions 
of,  536. 

Uric  acid,  477,  495. 

,,  diathesis,  536. 

,,  estimation  of,  498. 

,,  formation  of,  497,  529. 

,,  occurrence,  495. 

,,  properties  of,  495. 

,,  qualitative  estimation, 
498. 

,,  quantitative  estimation  of, 
498. 

,,  quantity,  496. 

,,  solubility,  495. 

,,  tests  for,  498. 

Urinary  bladder,  538. 

,,  development  of, 

1082. 

,,  formation  of,  1064. 

,,  calculi,  521. 

,,  closure  of,  538. 

,,  constituents,  formation 
of,  528. 

,,  deposits,  518. 

,,  organs,  479. 

,,  pressure  in,  542. 

Urine,  487. 

,,  absoiqrtion  of,  541. 

,,  accumulation  of,  539. 

,,  aceton  in,  517. 

,,  acid  fermentation,  507. 

,,  acidity,  490. 

,,  albumin  in,  509. 

,,  alkaline  fermentation, 

508. 

,,  .alkaloids  in,  535. 

,,  amount  of  solids,  488, 

489. 

,,  aromatic  ethereal  com- 

pounds, 506. 

,,  bile  in,  514. 

,,  blood  in,  512. 

,,  calculi,  621. 

,,  changes  of,  in  bladder, 

.541. 

,,  characters  of,  487. 

,,  chlorides  in,  505. 

,,  colour,  488. 

,,  colouring  matters  of, 

502. 

,,  conqiarative,  542. 
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Ui'iue,  consistence,  489. 

,,  cystin  in,  517. 

,,  deposits  in,  618. 

,,  dextrin  in,  517. 

,,  effect  of  blood-pressnrc 
on,  523. 

,,  egg-nlbumin  in,  511. 

,,  electrical  condition  of, 

711. 

,,  e.xcretion  of  pigments  by, 
526. 

,,  fermentations  of,  507. 

,,  ferments  in,  504. 

,,  fluorescence,  489. 

,,  fungi  in,  519. 

,,  gases  in,  507. 

,,  hajinoglobin  in,  512. 

,,  bemi-albumose,  511. 

,,  luppuric  acid  in,  500. 

,,  liistorical,  543. 

,,  iucoutiuence  of,  542. 

,,  influence  of  nerves  on, 

531. 

,,  inorganic  constituents, 
505. 

, , inosit  in,  517. 

,,  kreatinin  in,  498. 

,,  leucin  in,  518. 

,,  milk-sugar  in,  517. 

, , movement  of,  637. 

,,  mucin  in,  512. 

,,  mucus  in,  489,  512. 

,,  nitrogen  in,  494. 

,,  odour,  489. 

,,  organic  bodies  in,  490. 

,,  organisms  in,  518. 

,,  oxalic  acid  in,  500. 

,,  passage  of,  539. 

,,  passage  of  substances 
into,  530. 

,,  peptone  in,  510. 

,,  phenol  in,  503. 

,,  phosphoric  acid  in,  505. 

, , physical  characters  of, 
487. 

,,  pigments  of,  502. 

,,  propeptone  in,  511. 

,,  proteids  in,  511. 

,,  quantity,  487. 

,,  reaction,  490. 

,,  reducing  substances  in, 
504. 

,,  retention  of,  542. 

,,  sarkin  in,  499. 

,,  secretion  of,  522. 

,,  serum-globulin  in,  511. 

,,  silicic  acid  in,  507. 

,,  sodium  chloride  in,  607. 
,,  solids  of,  488. 

,,  .specifle  gravity,  488. 

,,  spontaneous  changes  in, 
507. 

,,  sugar  in,  514. 

,,  sulphuric  acid  in,  506. 

,,  taste  of,  489. 

,,  test  for  albumin  in,  510. 
,,  tube  casts  in,  519. 

,,  tyrosin  in,  518. 

,,  urates,  495. 

,,  urea  in^  490. 

,,  uric  acid  in,  495. 

,,  x.anthin  in,  499. 
Urinometer,  488. 


Urobilin,  30. 

Urochrome,  502. 

Uroery thrill,  602. 

Uro-genital  sinus,  1085. 
Uromelanin,  602. 

Urorubilin,  502,  530. 

Urostealith,  521. 

Uterine  milk,  1067. 

Uterus,  1040. 

,,  changes  in,  1042. 

,,  development  of,  1083. 

,,  involution  of,  1091. 

,,  nerves  of,  1090. 
Utilisation  of  food,  435. 

Utricle,  990. 

Uvea,  909. 

Vagi  to  heart,  89. 
Vago-sympathetic  nerve,  760. 
Vagotomy,  818. 

Vagus,  742. 

,,  action  on  intestines,  748. 
,,  branches  of,  702,  703. 

,,  cardiac  branches,  746. 

,,  depressor  nerve  of,  141, 

746. 

,,  effect  op  larynx,  743. 

,,  effects  of  section,  747. 

,,  on  heart,  144. 

,,  pathological,  749. 

,,  pneumonia  after  section, 

747. 

,,  pulmonary  branches, 
7 47 . 

,,  reflex  effects  of,  748. 

,,  stimulation  of,  826. 

,,  unequal  excitability  of 
its  branches,  749. 
Valleix’s  points  douloureux, 
1026. 

Valsalva’s  experiment,  101, 128, 
987. 

Valve,  ileo-colic,  277. 

„ pyloric,  273. 

Valves  of  heart,  62. 

,,  disease  of,  81. 

„ injury  to,  69. 

,,  of  veins,  109. 

,,  sounds  of,  160. 

Valyulaj  conniventes,  354. 
Varicose  fibres,  650. 

,,  veins,  147. 

Varnishing  the  skin,  417. 

Vas  deferens,  1032. 

Vasa  vasorum,  110. 

Vascular  system,  development 
of,  1077. 

Vaso-dilator  centre,  839. 

,,  nerves,  758,  839. 
Vaso-formative  cells,  12. 
Vaso-inhibitory  nerves,  839. 
Vaso-motor  centre,  830. 

,,  destriiction  oi',  831. 
,,  effect  of  hicmor- 

rhnge,  831. 
,,  ,,  on  heart,  836. 

,,  position  of,  831. 

,,  spinal,  837. 

,,  stimulation  of,  831, 

833. 

,,  nerves,  830. 

,,  ,,  course  of, 

832. 


Vater’s  corpuscles,  1014. 

Vegetable  albumin,  467. 

,,  casein,  467. 

,,  foods,  43.3. 

,,  proteids,  467. 

Vegetables  preserved,  435. 

Veins,  109. 

,,  blood  flow  in,  158. 

,,  cardinal,  1079. 

,,  development  of,  1079. 

,,  ligature  of,  147. 

,,  movement  of  blood  in, 
158. 

,,  murmurs  in,  159. 

,,  pressure  in,  146. 

,,  pid.se  in,  160,  161. 

,,  .structure  of,  109. 

,,  tonus  of,  832. 

,,  valves  in,  109. 

,,  valvular  soimds  in,  160. 

,,  varicose,  147. 

,,  velocity  of  blood  in, 

158. 

Vella’s  fistula,  338. 

Velocity  of  blood-.stream,  134. 

Vena  azygos,  1079. 

Venaj  advehentes,  1080. 

,,  revehentes,  1080. 

Venous  blood,  53. 

Ventilation,  231,  232. 

Ventricles,  61,  76. 

,,  aspiration  of,  67. 

,,  brain,  898. 

,,  capacity  of,  135, 154. 

,,  fibres  of,  61. 

,,  imimlso  of,  71. 

,,  negative  pressure  in, 

68. 

,,  • systole  of,  65,  75. 

Veratrin,  599. 

,,  on  heart,  96. 

,,  on  muscle,  599. 

Vernix  caseosa,  552. 

Vertebras,  mobility  of,  627. 

Vertebral  column,  formation  of, 
1063,  1071. 

Vertigo,  aural  and  others,  741. 

,,  ophthalmic,  741. 

Vestibular  sacs,  992. 

Vibrations  of  body,  132. 

Vibratives,  644. 

Vibrio,  57. 

Villus,  354. 

, , intestinal,  354. 

,,  absorption  by,  367. 

,,  chorionic,  1066. 

,,  contractility  of,  357. 

,,  placental,  1066. 

Violet-blindness,  957. 

Visceral  arches,  1063. 

,,  clefts,  1063. 

Viscero-motor  nerves,  758. 

Vision,  binocular,  967. 

,,  stereoscopic,  969. 

Visual  angle,  924. 

, , apparatus,  906. 

,,  area,  870,  882. 

,,  paths,  871. 

” purple,  472,  915,  952. 

Vital  capacity,  192. 

Vitellin,  465. 

Vitelline  duct,  1061,  1080. 

Vitellu.s,  1030. 
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Vitreous  humour,  917. 

Vocal  cord.s,  632. 

,,  conditions  iufluencins 
the,  636,  640. 

,,  resonance,  208. 

Voice,  632. 

,,  -falsetto,  641. 

,,  in  animals,  646. 

,,  pathological  variations 
of,  645. 

,,  physics  of,  632. 

,,  pitch  of,  6^2. 

prodnction  of,  641. 

,,  range  of,  642. 

Volt,  669. 

Volta’s  alternative,  702. 

Volume  pirlse,  163. 

Volumetric  method,  494. 
Vomiting,  275. 

,,  centre  for,  275,  813. 
Vowels,  642,  998. 

,,  analysis  of,  998. 

,,  artiflcial,  998. 

-,,  formation  of,  642,  643. 

„ Koenig’s  apparatus  foi’, 

1000,  1001. 


Wagiicr’.s  touch  corpuscles, 
1013. 

Waking,  847. 

Walking,  628. 

Wallerian  law  of  degeneration, 
665. 

Wandering  cells,  372. 
Warni-hlooded  animals,  395. 


Washed  blood-clot,  39. 

Waste  products,  elimination  of, 
479. 

Water,  420,  4591 

„ absorbed  by  skin,  557. 

,,  absorption  of,  363. 

,,  exhaled  by  skin,  222. 

,,  exhaled  froni  lungsl  215. 
,,  hardness  of,  421. 

„ impurities,.  421,  422. 

,,  in  urine,  489. 

„ vapour  of,  in  air,  2L5. 

Watery  vapour,estimation  of,  212. 

Wave,  pulse,  118. 

„ propagation  of,  130. 

Wave-motion,  105. 

Wave-movements,  980. 

Waves,-  in'  elastic  tubes,  130. 

Weber’s  glands,  238. 

,,  . law,  905. 

,,  paradox,  610. 

Weigert’s  method,  653. 

Weight,  increase  of,  458. 

,,  loss  of,  446. 

Weyl’s  test,  499. 

Wharton’s  jelly,  1068. 

Wliispering,  642. 

White  blood-corpuscles,  15. 

,,  chemical  composition,  33. 
,,  diapedesis  of,  157. 

,,  effects  of  drugs,  18. 

,,  ,,  reagents,  16. 

,,  num'ber,  17. 

,,  relation  to  aniline  pig- 
ments, 18. 


White  of  egg,  462. 

Wine,  438. 

Wittich’.s  glycerin  method,  256. 
Wolffian  bodies,  1082. 

„ ducts,  1083. 
Word-blindness,  880, 
Woi’d-deafness,  880. 

Work,  606. 

,,  of  heart,  154. 

,,  unit  of,  XXX. 


Xanthiii,  477. 

Xanthokyanopy,  957.. 
Xanthophane,  ^6. 
Xanthoproteic  reaction,  46-3. 
Xerosis,  728. 


Yawning,  211. 

Yeast,  437,  471. 

YeUc,  1036,  1039. 

,,  cleavage  of,  1050. 

„ plates,  467. 

,,  sac,  1061. 

Yellow-spot,  942. 
■Young-Helmholtz  theory,  955. 


Zcro-tenipcratiirc,  1023. 

Zimmermaun,  particles  of,  20. 
Zinu,  zonule  of,  916. 

Zoetrppe,  959. 

Zollner’s  lines,  974. 

Zona  pelluoida,  1036. 

Zonule  of  Zinu,  916. 

Zoogloea,  341. 

Zymogen,  290. 
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